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THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION. 
BY  HORACE   ANNESLEY   VACHELL. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MISS  JESSICA  YEO'S   HUSBAND. 
I. 

CHERRY  and  Jess  were  married  quietly  in  London.  A  wedding 
at  Sloden-Pauncefort  would  have  pleased  Mrs.  Yeo,  but  Jess, 
somewhat  to  her  mother's  astonishment,  disdained  fhe  flummery 
that  accompanies  white  satin  and  orange  blossom. 

'  Really,'  she  said,  '  I  ought  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
Appertons.  Also,  I  must  play  "  Giggles  "  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  then  begin  rehearsing  "Leila"  at  Mr.  Orford's  theatre.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Yeo  accepted  this  as  final.  She  beheld  Truth 
decently  draped  ;  her  daughter  was  more  concerned  with  the 
frocks  which  were  ordered  for  '  Leila '  than  her  wedding  gown. 
Nevertheless,  the  Yeo  family  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  were 
captivated  by  Cherry's  manners.  Jess  warned  him  in  good 
season  :  '  You  must  be  extra  nice  to  your  "  in-law's."  I  shall  be 
just  as  nice  to  yours.'  Accordingly,  The  Cedars  and  The  Laurels 
met  without  friction,  and  were  pleased  with  each  other,  although 
each  family  secretly  was  of  opinion  that  their  representative  might 
have  done  better. 

Throughout  the  ceremony  Jess  felt  that  she  was  playing  a 
part  in  a  play.  But  as  a  bride  she  '  got  over.'  Everybody  was 
impressed  except  herself.  After  the  benediction,  with  the  ring 
upon  her  finger,  and  a  pen  in  her  hand  to  sign  the  register,  it  was 
difficult  to  realise  what  had  taken  place.  She  kept  on  thinking : 
'  I  am  married  ;  this  is  as  serious  as  death  ' ;  but  she  wasn't  thrilled 
as  she  wished  to  be. 
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Sir  Egerton  Pell  officiated  as  best  man.  His  aged  uncle  died 
suddenly  before  the  company  left  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Yeo  eyed 
his  small  trim  figure  with  melancholy  resignation,  iirmly  believing 
that  Jess — had  she  wished — might  have  been  Lady  Mannering. 
She  was  singularly  uplifted  when  she  perceived  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sloden  upon  the  Yeo  side  of  the  aisle.  After  this 
discovery  the  atmosphere  of  the  London  church  became  ampler. 
And  outside  the  sun  was  shining  between  showers. 

Bride  and  groom  motored  to  Brighton  for  the  week-end.  When 
Jess  found  herself  beside  her  husband  in  the  car,  he  said  in  a  jolly 
voice  : 

'  This  is  a  great  adventure,  dearest,  isn't  it  ?  ' 
'  I  want  it  to  be  that.' 

'  We  must  get  all  the  fuii  we  can  out  of  ourselves.    Do  you 
feel  very  shy  ?  ' 
'  Not  yet.' 

'  1  do.    I  expect  that  is  generally  the  case.    The  man  is  rather 
terrified   of    "rushing"    things,   of— of   gulping   them   down.     I 
wouldn't  rush  you,  you  sweet  Jess,  for  all  the  world.     I  wish  you 
would  promise  me  something.' 
'Yes?'    ' 

'  If  you  want  to  be  alone,  tell  me.  If  you  want  to  be  silent, 
tell  me.  I  shall  understand.' 

'  I  believe  you  will,'  said  Jess.  '  Now  you  must  promise  me 
something,  something  not  very  easy.' 

'  I'll  do  anything,  you  darling,'  declared  the  fervent  lover. 
'  But   this   is   an — abstention.    You    must    abstain,    I    must 
abstain.' 

He  laughed  nervously  : 
'  Abstain  from  what  ?  ' 
'  From  talking  shop.' 

Cherry's  laugh  betrayed  no  nervousness,  as  he  replied  quickly  : 

'  Why,  of  course,  but  two  persons  who  are  as  interested  in 

the  stage  as  we  are  can't  talk  shop  about  it  unless  a  third  person 

is  present,  like  your  father,  who  hates  the  stage.    Why  do  you 

ask  this,  dearest  ?  ' 

'  You  see  I  have  been  obsessed  by  the  stage  for  the  past  three 
months.  I  want  to  get  away  from  it  for  a  bit,  to  see  myself  and 
you,  not  as  dramatist  and  actress,  but  just  man  and  woman.  The 
funny  thing  is  that  I  see  you  quite  plainly  as  a  man,  but  I  don't 
see  myself  as  Jess  Cherrington.  I  hope  that  to-night  the  wind 
will  be  blowing  and  a  big  sea  running.' 
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'  Why  ?  ' 

'  After  dinner,  I  want  to  go  for  a  walk  with  you  in  the  wind 
and  rain.  I  want  my  cobwebs  blown  out  of  me.  You  spoke 
to  me  once  of  the  lure  of  the  Wild.  I  feel  that  now.  I  want  it 
to  blow  so  hard  to-night  that  I  shall  have  to  hang  on  to  you.' 

'  What  a  creature  of  fancy  ! ' 

'  I  fancy  the  fourth  dimension.' 

But  she  had  to  explain  what  Pellie  had  meant  by  this,  and 
its  application  to  themselves.  At  once  Cherrington  became  eager. 
Life  beyond  the  footlights  couldn't  be  ignored.  Willy-nilly,  it 
imposed  itself.  Marriage  was  a  jump  into  life  even  as  death,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  appeared  to  be  a  jump  out  of  it.  Jess  listened  to 
him,  faintly  smiling,  sensible  that  the  speaker  lacked  special 
knowledge  of  his  theme,  although,  possibly,  his  imaginative  powers 
were  greater  than  her  own.  They  were  putting  to  sea  without 
the  compass  of  experience.  That  made  the  voyage  more  exciting. 

They  reached  Brighton  without  misadventure,  where  rooms 
at  a  big  hotel  had  been  engaged  for  them  by  Cherrington  pere, 
a  bridal  suite  in  white  and  rose,  suggesting  a  French  bonbonniere. 
The  old  stockbroker  had  generously  insisted  upon  paying  for  this 
and  the  hire  of  the  limousine  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
young  people  for  the  week-end.  When  Jess  thanked  him,  he 
said  bluffly : 

'  Arthur  hasn't  cost  me  much,  my  dear.  I'm  glad  to  do  this 
for  you.' 

They  dined  at  a  small  table  in  the  big  dining-room,  conscious 
of  amused  onlookers. 

'  Let  'em  stare,'  said  Cherry  valiantly.  '  I'm  proud  of  my  bride. 
All  these  fellows  are  envying  me.' 

'  The  wind  is  howling,'  observed  Jess. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  before  coffee  was  served.  Cherry  became 
solicitous. 

'  It's  such  a  dirty  night,  darling.' 

But  Jess  insisted  on  braving  the  weather.  Arrayed  in  mackin- 
toshes, they  walked,  arm  in  arm,  along  the  front  towards  Hove.  The 
wet  esplanade  reflected  a  myriad  lights,  but  few  foot-passengers 
were  abroad.  Below,  the  great  combers  broke  furiously  upon  the 
shingle,  roaring  and  hissing.  Spume  of  the  sea  salted  their  faces. 

'  Isn't  it  glorious  ?  '  whispered  Jess,  with  her  mouth  close  to 
his  ear. 

They  stood  still,  confronting  the  south-west  gale.  Jess  had 
to  cling  to  him. 
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'  Are  the  cobwebs  blown  out  of  you  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,'  she  panted,  lifting  her  dancing  eyes  to  his.  He  realised 
that  she  was  thrilled  and  excited.  Whether  by  him,  or  by  the 
storm,  or  by  something  within  herself  he  could  not  say.  The 
elements  made  them  elemental.  He  knew  that  she  would  be 
affronted  if  he  asked  her  the  question  on  his  lips :  '  Aren't  you 
getting  wet  ? '  But  when  he  kissed  her,  she  laughed,  saying : 

'  Isn't  it  like  kissing  a  mackintosh  ?  ' 

'  I  have  never  kissed  one,  but  I  could  kiss  yours.' 

They  pushed  on,  splashing  through  puddles,  like  two  children. 
Here  and  there,  above  them,  a  star  flashed  its  message  from  a 
rift  in  the  clouds. 

*  It  wishes  us  luck,'  said  Cherry. 

The  universe  seemed  to  be  theirs. 

They  returned  to  the  white  and  rose  sitting-room  where  logs 
were  burning  gaily  in  a  dog  grate.  Throwing  off  cap  and  coat, 
Jess  stared  at  a  pair  of  thin  silk  stockings,  sopping  wet. 

'  Sit  down  ! '  commanded  Cherry. 

He  drew  an  easy  chair  near  to  the  fire.  Then  he  knelt  down 
and  began  to  unlace  her  shoes. 

'  I  shall  dry  your  dear  feet.' 

Jess  blushed  but  submitted.  He  was  making  her  glad  that 
she  was  his  so  tenderly,  so  delicately,  that  she  thanked  God  for 
such  a  lover.  He  placed  her  feet  upon  a  cushion,  sat  down  on  the 
carpet  and  leaned  his  head  against  her  knees.  He  felt  her  cool 
fingers  upon  his  forehead,  as  she  smoothed  back  his  hair,  flunking 
that  it  was  finer  in  texture  than  her  own.  She  wondered  whether 
she  could  make  him  happy.  Why  was  he  so  silent  ?  What  were 
his  thoughts  ?  Suddenly,  he  answered  the  unspoken  question. 

'  What  a  beastly  thing  a  marriage  of  convenience  is  ! '  he 
continued  dreamily  :  '  I  have  been  thinking  of  some  of  the  couples 
who  have  had  these  absurd  rooms — I  wish  I  could  have  taken  you 
to  a  tent,  but  Miss  Jessica  Yeo  might  have  objected  to  that.' 

'  But  I  am  Mrs.  Arthur  Cherrington.' 

'  I  can  hardly  believe  it.    And  it  isn't  entirely  true.' 

'Are  you  gently  breaking  to  me  that  you  have  another  wife 
living?' 

'  I  have  to  share  you  with  the  British  Public.' 

He  felt  her  fingers  closing  his  lips.  He  remembered  her 
injunction  about  not  talking  shop.  But  if  the  British  Public 
adored  her,  as  they  might,  as  they  would,  b'  Jove,  what  then  ? 
He  kissed  her  fingers  in  silence. 
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'  Are  you  tired,  Jess  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  bit.' 

'  Presently,  I  shall  brush  your  hair.' 

'  Can  you  ? ' 

'  Bless  you  !     I'm  a  practised  hand  at  it.' 

He  felt  her  wince,  and  chuckled. 

'  If  I  can  brush  my  own,  I  can  brush  yours,  can't  I  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  like.' 

'  You  are  trembling,  Jess.  I  shouldn't  ask  to  brush  your 
hair  to-night,  if  I  had  ever  brushed  another  woman's.  You  know 
that  ?  ' 

'  I  am  ever  so  glad  to  know  it.  Wait  here !  Don't  follow 
me!' 

She  slipped  from  the  sitting-room.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
came  back,  rosy  as  Aurora.  Her  hair  rippled  to  her  waist.  She 
wore  a  white  silk  dressing-gown,  embellished  with  true  lovers' 
knots  of  pale  blue  riband,  and  her  bare  feet  were  thrust  into  blue 
slippers.  She  carried  an  ivory  brush. 

Cherrington  gazed  at  his  bride — spell-bound. 

'  I  love  you  so  much,'  he  said  unsteadily,  '  that  I'm  willing 
to  keep  vigil  for  you.  You  may  be  frightened ;  you  may  want 
to  be  alone.  You  look  so  extraordinarily  young  with  your  hair 
down.  Not  more  than  seventeen.  If  you  say  the  word,  I'll  leave 
you  alone,  you  dear  maid.' 

She  held  out  4he  hair-brush. 


II. 

They  returned  on  the  Tuesday  to  the  flat  in  West  Kensington, 
and  unpacked  many  wedding  presents.  On  the  Wednesday 
morning,  Jess  presented  herself  at  Orford's  theatre,  where  a  re- 
hearsal of  understudies  had  been  called.  Orford  sat  with  his 
business  manager  in  the  first  row  of  the  dress  circle.  Jess  had 
asked  her  husband  to  stay  away.  She  '  went  on '  conscious  of 
hostile  looks  and  thoughts,  because  the  understudy  of  the  actress 
leaving  the  cast  had  expected  to  be  given  the  part.  By  this  time, 
however,  Jess  knew  something,  not  much,  of  the  jealousy  which 
ravages,  like  a  raging  pestilence,  nearly  all  members  of  the 
'  profesh.'  She  recalled  Florrie's  expression  :  '  They'll  ride  you 
on  to  the  rails.'  And  such  an  attempt  was  made.  The  under- 
studies deliberately  made  things  difficult,  withholding  the  in- 
describable, minute  gestures  and  looks  which  help  an  actress  so 
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tremendously.  Had  they  realised  that  Orford  was  fully  alive  to 
their  tricks,  prudence  might  have  restrained  them.  Really,  the 
performance  of  Jess  shone  out  the  more  conspicuously,  because 
the  others  failed  to  '  play  up.'  Jess  was  nearly  in  tears,  lacking 
the  experience  which  might  have  told  her  that  principals  would 
not  so  imperil  their  own  reputations.  At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal, 
Orford  sent  for  her. 

'  I  am  pleased,  Miss  Yeo.' 

'  But  I  played  detestably.' 

'  The  others  did,  not  you.  Never  mind !  Next  week,  the 
principals  shall  be  called.  Meanwhile  hold  tight  to  what  Miss 
Oldacre  has  taught  you.  I  recognised  some  of  her  magic  touches. 
We  are  both  immensely  indebted  to  that  dear  lady.' 

He  talked  very  kindly  to  her,  almost  paternally,  ending  with 
a  solemn  warning  : 

'  You  mustn't  get  fat.  I  ought  to  add  a  clause  to  our  agree- 
ment about  a  minimum  weight.' 

'  But  why  should  I  get  fat,  Mr.  Orford  ?  ' 

'  You  laugh.  Laugh  and  grow  fat.  I'm  not  joking.  It  will 
be  my  business  and  pleasure  to  try  and  keep  you  exactly  as  you 
are.  A  young  actress  should  keep  as  fit  as  a  fencer.  Each  night, 
she  has  to  fence  with  her  audience.' 

'  I  am  more  likely  to  grow  thin.' 

'  That  is  even  worse.    Never  worry  ! ' 

Jess  found  Cherry  waiting  for  her,  pale  with  anxiety,  but  colour 
came  back  to  his  cheeks  when  he  heard  that  the  man  who  mattered 
was  pleased. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  be  able  to  tackle  my  own  work.' 

A  fly,  none  the  less,  lurked  in  their  ointment.  Business  at 
Orford' s  theatre  had  fallen  off  during  Lent.  And  the  expenses 
were  enormous.  The  Easter  holidays,  probably,  would  '  binge 
up  '  the  box  office.  If  not,  the  play  would  come  off,  and  Jess,  in 
that  case,  might  find  herself  '  resting.'  Cherry  predicted  that 
the  second  rehearsal  would  obliterate  unpleasant  memories  of  the 
first.  He  said  savagely  : 

'  If  I  know  my  Orford,  those  damned  understudies  will  get 
beans.' 

He  prophesied  truly.  Hostility  was  discreetly  veiled  next  day, 
but  Orford's  seat  in  the  dress  circle  remained  empty  till  the 
principals  were  called.  By  this  time,  Jess  felt  reasonably  sure 
of  herself. 

Leila  met  Jack. 
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Jack  became  her  friend  at  once.  His  name  was  Lenox 
Hambrough,  and  he  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the  war  till 
a  bullet  laid  him  low.  Jess  soon  decided  that  nothing  less  than 
a  bullet  could  have  done  it.  His  faith  in  himself  struck  Jess  as 
immeasurable,  and  not  altogether  unjustifiable.  He  '  got '  there 
delightfully,  apparently  without  effort,  because  he  believed  so 
devoutly  in  his  potentialities.  After  the  first  rehearsal,  he  said 
to  Jess  : 

'  It's  going  to  be  rare  larks  playing  with  you,  because  you  are 
such  a  kid.  I  couldn't  do  myself  justice  with  Leila  number  one.' 

'  She  wanted  to  be  number  one  herself.' 

Jack — he  remained  Jack  to  Jess — raised  an  eyebrow  at  this, 
but  he  decided  that  the  new  Leila  was  too  naive  to  be  suspected 
of  irony. 

'  You  have  seen  her  play,  of  course  ?  '  Jess  nodded  solemnly, 
too  discreet  to  criticise.  Jack  disdained  discretion.  He  continued 
volubly  :  '  She  queered  me,  the  jade.  I  simply  couldn't  stick 
her.  You're  It.  Our  scenes  are  going  to  be  a  treat.' 

.  Jess  had  a  second  interview  with  Orford.  He  was  more  than 
pleased,  but  portentously  solemn,  sounding  a  diapason  note  of 
warning.  '  No  experiments,  please  ! '  Satan — so  Jess  was  instructed 
— beguiled  young  actresses  to  '  overplay '  their  parts.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin  at  Orford's  theatre. 

'  Young  Hambrough,'  continued  Orford,  '  may  lead  you  astray.' 

Jess  opened  eyes  not  quite  so  innocent  as  they  appeared. 

'  Really  ?     How  nice  of  you  to  warn  me  ! ' 

Orford,  not  Jess,  blushed. 

'  I  mean,  my  dear  young  lady,  he  may  tempt  you  to  "  gag." 
Or  to  introduce  fresh  business,  which  the  author,  I  can  assure 
you,  would  never  permit.' 

She  capped  this  assurance  with  reassurance.  She  pledged 
herself  to  take  liberties  with  no  author — except  her  own. 

'  Your  own,  Miss  Yeo  ?  ' 

'  My  husband,  Mr.  Cherrington.' 

'  Bless  me !  Of  course.  It's  difficult  to  believe  that  you 
are  married.' 


III. 

The  marriage,  however,  served  as  an  'ad.'  And  a  few  para- 
graphs excited  the  curiosity  of  London  playgoers  straining  their 
eyes  to  discern  new  stars  faintly  twinkling  in  the  firmament.  Jess's 
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first  appearance  was  at  a  matinee.  Both  Pell  and  Cherrington 
deplored  this.  A  matinee  crowd — according  to  these  high 
authorities — was  usually  lukewarm,  not  sufficiently  '  stoked  up ' 
by  indifferent  food  and  poor  but  expensive  drink.  But  it  would 
be  a  holiday  crowd.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  offset  to  this,  the 
players  on  Easter  Monday  would  be  played  out,  returning  to  work 
tired  after  four  days'  strenuous  activities.  ,  It  was  whispered  that 
a  critic  or  two  might  be  taking  notes  at  the  evening  performance. 
Cherrington  said  complacently  : 

'  It's  in  the  air,  Jess,  that  you  are  a  bit  of  all  right.  How 
these  things  get  about  I  can't  guess.  But  some  fellows  at  The 
Buskin,  who  think  they  know  past,  present  and  future,  con- 
gratulated me.  I  dare  say  Pummy  has  been  talking,  and  Miss 
Oldacre.' 

Jess  had  to  admit  that  she  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
which  Pell  assured  her  was  a  good  sign,  an  omen  of  success. 

To  her  great  satisfaction,  she  was  assigned  a  tiny  dressing- 
room  which  reeked  of  Leila  number  one,  who  affected  scent  with 
a  basis  of  musk.  Mrs.  Hunkins,  the  dresser,  sniffed  aggressively 
whenever  Leila  number  one  was  mentioned.  She  eyed  Jess  with 
approval,  and  -submitted  without  protest  to  a  widely-opened 
window. 

The  first  performance  went  much  as  usual.  Jess  felt  very 
nervous,  unable  to  escape  from  self-consciousness,  thinking  all 
the  time  that  Orford  would  be  disappointed.  The  other  principals, 
excepting  Jack,  seemed  to  ignore  her.  They  chattered  about  the 
Easter  holiday.  After  the  first  act,  Cherry  cheered  her  up  : 

'  Your  chance  will  come  later,  perhaps  to-night.  The  house 
is  full ;  no  paper.  But  it's  a  house  that  can't  appreciate  your 
best  work.' 

'  I  hav'n't  given  them  that.' 

1  You  will.  Demand,  in  these  cases,  creates  supply.  You 
hav'n't  yet  realised  the  immense  difference  in  audiences.  This 
crowd,  probably,  prefers  the  old  Leila.  Not  one  out  of  twenty 
knows  or  cares  that  a  new  Leila  is  playing.  So — buck  up  ! ' 

Jack  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  staircase. 

'  This  isn't  our  day  out,'  he  whispered.  '  Don't  worry  about 
that !  We're  playing  to  the  suburbs.  But  they'll  eat  our  love 
scene  in  this  act.' 

They  did.  Jack  overplayed.  Sorely  was  Jess  tempted  to 
follow  his  example,  the  more  so  because  Orford  was  not 
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present.  Jack  and  she  had  a  call  together  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

'  All  is  well,'  said  Cherrington. 

But  Jess  refused  to  believe  this.  And  she  remained  dismally 
pessimistic  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  No  thrills  came  to  her. 
Cherrington  almost  overwhelmed  her  with  solicitude.  He  whirled 
her  back  to  the  flat  in  a  taxi,  and  made  her  lie  down  for  half  an 
hour.  After  that  there  was  barely  time  for  a  tiny  dinner.  The 
evening  performance  began  at  eight.  Cherry  walked  up  and 
down,  smoking  cigarettes.  She  saw  that  he  was  wildly  excited, 
determined  to  cover  up  her  disappointment  with  praise  which 
reacted  as  penance. 

'  I  was  rotten,'  she  declared. 

4  If  you  say  that  again  I  shall  slap  you.' 

'  Do  it !  Take  a  stick  to  me.  Rouse  me !  I'm  feeling  limp, 
a  mere  rag.' 

He  prescribed  instead  one  glass  of  champagne. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  theatre,  a  subtle  change  had  taken 
place.  London,  not  Suburbia,  was  flocking  into  the  theatre.  Jess 
and  Cherry  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  main  entrance,  studying 
the  humours  of  the  crowd,  a  jolly  crowd,  adequately  victualled — 
postprandial.  Already  pit  and  gallery  were  packed.  To-night 
the  author  would  be  in  front,  sitting  with  Orford  in  his  box. 
Cherrington  left  Jess  in  her  dressing-room  and  rushed  off  to  inter- 
view the  business  manager.  He  came  back,  full  of  news,  as  Jess 
was  slipping  into  her  pretty  frock,  a  virginal  affair,  which  no  man 
could  dare  to  describe. 

'  Old  Wrest  is  coming.' 

Jess  had  never  heard  of  old  Wrest.  Cherry  explained  that 
he  was  the  apex  of  the  London  pyramid  of  critics,  gey  hard  to 
please,  but  a  power,  the  one  man  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Clement 
Scott  had  fallen.  And,  by  the  luck  of  things,  he  happened  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  author.  That  fact,  however,  would  not  warp  his 
judgment.  He  concluded  jubilantly  : 

'  We  have  the  right  house,  thank  the  Lord ! ' 

Jess  realised  this  long  before  she  went  on.  Jack  had  sent 
her  a  big  bunch  of  Parma  violets,  and  her  tiny  room  was  full  of 
flowers,  including  a  bouquet  of  La  France  roses  from  George. 
But  these  oblations  counted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Lenox  Hambrough's  affirmations. 

'  We're  in  for  it,'  he  predicted.     '  Look  at  the  others.    They 
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know.     This  is  Orford's  big  bid  for  a  new  lease  of  life.     Scrap  all 
memories  of  the  matinee.     We  shall  play  for  all  we're  worth.' 
'  Are  you  worth  much,  Jack  ?  ' 
'  Hav'n't  saved  a  bob.    Have  you  ?  ' 
'No.' 

Jess  went  on.  Instantly  she  became  sensible  of  the  difference 
in  audiences.  As  swiftly,  confidence,  so  sadly  lacking  at  the 
matinee,  came  back  to  her.  She  ceased  to  be  Jess.  Her  first 
lines  established  her  securely  as  Leila.  She  heard  the  unmistakable 
purr  of  approval  and  thrilled.  At  the  matinee  the  other  players 
had  seemed  to  be  mere  puppets.  Now,  they  were  flesh  and  blood. 
Telepathy  held  her  beneath  its  spell,  the  give  and  take  of  artists. 
Under  such  happy  conditions  it  was  easy  indeed  to  play.  The 
great  thing  happened.  She  forgot  the  audience.  Behind  the  foot- 
lights, dimly  seen,  undulated  an  ocean  of  faces,  a  vast  amorphous 
personality,  omnipotent.  But  Jess  played  just  as  mortals  live, 
regardless  of  Omnipotence.  The  thoughtless  Jack  almost  upset 
her  at  a  critical  moment.  Stage  directions  ordained  that  Jack 
should  whisper  to  Leila.  At  rehearsals,  he  had  merely  moved  his 
lips.  Now,  wanton  youth,  he  took  advantage  of  the  situation. 

'  It's  a  cinch,  my  poppet,  a  cinch.' 

An  irrepressible  smile  challenged  the  attention  of  old  Wrest. 
He  stared  at  the  debutante  through  his  spectacles,  giving  the 
actress  credit  for  the  smile.  Thereafter  he  watched  her  with 
increasing  interest. 

Before  the  second  act  was  over,  London  had  '  accepted  '  Miss 
Jessica  Yeo.  The  august  Orford  tapped  at  the  door  of  her 
dressing-room. 

'  My  sincerest  congratulations.' 

'  But  the  last  act  may  extinguish  me.' 

'  I  have  been  watching  Wrest.  We  shall  hear  from  him  to- 
morrow. I  am  not  worrying  about  my  next  production.  In  any 
case,  you  will  be  in  it.' 

Zeus  withdrew  to  Mount  Olympus.    Cherrington  laughed. 

'  You  will  be  in  it ;  you  are  in  it ;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  pointed 
out  as  Miss  Jessica  Yeo's  husband.' 

After  the  play,  the  author  came  round.  He  had  not  till 
then  met  Jess,  being  absent  from  London.  He  twinkled  at  her 
humorously. 

'  Have  you  done  any  film  work,  Miss  Yeo  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet.' 
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{  You  will.' 

'  With  eight  performances  a  week  here  ?  ' 

'  Your  mornings  will  be  free.  This  play  is  going  to  be  filmed 
soon,  and  I  want  you  for  Leila.  I  can  arrange  that  with  the  film 
people.  Your  smile  is  really  priceless.' 

He  shook  hands  warmly  and  went  his  way. 

'  Your  luck  staggers  me,'  said  Cherry. 

'  It  is  beginning  to  frighten  me,'  said  Jess. 

IV. 

Next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Cherrington  discovered  that 
he  was  Miss  Jessica  Yeo's  husband.  Wrest  proclaimed  the  fact 
in  the  great  paper  for  which  he  wrote.  Cherry  read  aloud  to  his 
wondering  wife  what  the  uncrowned  king  of  critics  said. 

'  Miss  Yeo's  performance  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
All  said  and  done  it  is  character  that  matters  on  the  stage  and  off 
it.  The  author  gave  us  Leila.  Obviously  he  intended  her  to  be 
a  charming  young  girl.  But  who  can  define  charm  ?  Why  is 
Miss  Yeo  charming  ?  Within  five  minutes  of  her  first  appearance 
in  London  this  hitherto  unknown  actress  captured  the  house 
from  pit  to  gallery.  We  advise  everybody  who  has  seen  the  play 
to  see  it  again,  simply  because  Miss  Yeo  is  in  the  cast.  She  has 
the  secret  of  character  development.  How  she  does  it,  and  where 
she  acquired  her  artless  technique,  are  questions  which  she  must 
answer,  if  she  can.  Possibly  some  fairy  godmother  touched  her 
to  such  delicate  issues.  We  have  heard  too  much  about  the  "  mot 
d'auteur "  and  the  "  mot  de  situation."  Really  the  "  mot 
d'actrice  "  does  the  trick.  There  is  extraordinary  quality  in  Miss 
Yeo's  voice,  a  "  linked  sweetness  "  that  reminds  an  old  playgoer 
enchantingly  of  the  Oldacres.  We  left  the  theatre  positively 
convinced  that  Leila  would  make  Jack  happy,  because  she  made 
us  happy.  This  is  the  fairy  gift,  the  supreme  grace  and  bene- 
diction. Indeed,  diction  from  the  smiling  lips  of  Miss  Yeo  becomes 
benediction.  Mr.  Orford  is  to  be  felicitated  con  amore.  Miss 
Yeo  has  come  to  stay  .  .  . ' 

'  Good  old  Wrest ! '  exclaimed  Cherry.  '  And,  mark  you,  he 
leads  the  chorus.' 

'  It  wasn't  the  first  performance,'  observed  Jess.  '  If  he  had 
seen  that — —  ' 

'  My  play  must  be  pigeon-holed.' 
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'  Good  Heavens  !    Why  ? ' 

Cherry  laughed  gaily. 

'  You  don't  know  what  you're  up  against.  Orford  will  boom 
you.  Prepare,  young  chick,  for  interviews,  photographs  galore, 
invitations  innumerable,  all  the  adjuncts  of  success.  My  time 
will  be  fully  occupied  in  playing  watchdog.  Miss  Jessica  Yeo 
will  be  hunted — hunted,  the  little  dear.  Wrest  would  say  :  "  Vive 
la  chasse !  "  It  will  be  my  privilege  to  keep  the  hounds  at  bay, 
and  cart  home  the  deer.' 

'  This  deer  will  want  to  be  carted  home.  Surely  we  can  do 
without  any  absurd  fuss  ?  ' 

'  We  must  make  the  most  of  a  fine  start.  You  leave  all  that 
to  Orford  and  me.  Would  you  like  to  have  breakfast  in  bed  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

Cherrington  thought  that  she  took  what  the  gods  had  given 
rather  casually,  but  he  was  far  too  excited  to  read  her  correctly. 
Her  luck  frightened  Jess,  because  she  divined,  intuitively,  that 
it  must  be  paid  for.  One  item  in  the  bill  had  been  just  presented. 
Cherry  fully  intended  to  sacrifice  his  interests  in  the  immediate 
future  to  hers.  She  became  terrified  because  he  proposed  to  do 
this  gladly.  Was  his  love  greater  than  hers  ?  Would  she  retire 
with  him  to  Dartmoor,  if  a  success  relatively  as  big  was  assured  ? 
And,  if  she  did  so  from  a  sense  of  duty,  would  she  go  gladly  ? 

At  breakfast,  Cherrington  spoke  of  film- work  and  the  '  f eaturing  ' 
of  popular  actresses.  Jess  displayed  obstinacy.  She  intended 
to  spend  her  mornings  in  the  flat  ordering  aright  her  tiny  house- 
hold. Cherry  had  engaged  a  married  couple  to  '  do  '  for  them. 
The  mistress  of  the  flat  assured  the  master  that  they  would  indeed 
be  '  done '  a  beautiful  Vandyk  brown  if  she  spent  her  mornings 
filming.  Cherrington  chaffed  her,  but  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stockbroker's  son.  He  said  lightly  : 

'  What  would  their  pilferings,  if  they  do  pilfer,  amount  to  ? 
A  few  shillings  a  week,  a  fiver  at  the  outside  ?  And  I  hesitate 
to  guess  at  your  salary,  if,  as  Wrest  says,  you  have  come  to  stay. 
I  can  run  the  flat.  I  can  do  the  marketing.' 

'  But,  Cherry,  I'm  longing  to  do  all  that  myself.  I  want  to 
make'  you  ever  so  comfy.' 

'  I  tell  you  that  you  have  hit  the  market.  How  hard  we  can't 
tell  yet,  but  in  my  bones  I  know  that  your  stock  must  be  boomed — 
boomed — boomed.' 

At  Orford's  theatre  that  Easter  Tuesday  the  advance  booking 
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caused  the  business  manager  to  forget  that  influenza  was  raging 
at  home.  The  libraries  made  a  big  deal,  believing  that  the  comedy 
would  now  run  till  Christmas.  Reporters  clamoured  for  person- 
alities. A  few  were  invented  on  the  spot  to  be  contradicted  later, 
thereby  getting  good  advertisement  twice  over  for  nothing.  The 
Evening  Banner  had  a  headline  :  '  Miss  Yeo  sails  Westward  Ho  ! ' 

On  the  Thursday  morning  Jess  and  Jack  were  photographed 
on  the  stage  in  all  their  scenes.  Jack  predicted  that  a  '  Jess ' 
cigarette  would  be  offered  to  the  public  before  Whitsuntide. 

On  Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cherrington  dined  at  Sloden  House. 

So  far  as  Cherrington  could  see,  adulation  left  his  wife  sur- 
prisingly calm.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  swelled  head.  And 
she  appeared  to  realise,  even  more  strongly  than  he  did,  that  her 
luck  had  been  phenomenal. 

4 1  have  gone  up  like  a  rocket.  I  may  come  down  like  the 
stick.' 

When  she  said  this  to  him,  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  practical 
certainty  which — given  reasonable  health — she  had  achieved. 
For  parts  similar  to  Leila,  she  would  be  in  demand  for  many  years. 
Both  Pell  and  he  warned  her  against  considering  parts,  likely  to 
be  offered,  which  exacted  a  technique  not  yet  acquired.  Before 
this  warning  was  cold  on  their  lips,  an  enterprising  manager  sent 
Jess  a  play  to  read  with  a  part  in  it  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  established  the  reputation  of  Miss  Doris  Keane  in 
'  Romance.'  Pell  was  tremendously  excited  over  this  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  entreated  Jess  to  run  no  risks,  to  serve  her 
apprenticeship,  to  feel  her  way.  A  memorable  interview  with 
Orford  followed.  Jess  saw  the  great  man  alone,  drank  tea  with 
him,  and  listened  attentively  to  words  of  ripe  wisdom. 

*  I  want  to  keep  you  here,  Miss  Yeo.  There  is  a  good  part  for 
you  in  my  next  production,  but  it  is  not  the  "  lead."  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  may  be  offered  the  "  lead  "  elsewhere,  at  a  salary 
much  larger  than  I  could  offer  you  at  present.  You  may  be  able 
to  sustain  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  a  great  part.  I  don't 
know.  Nobody  knows.  You  would  find  the  mere  physical  strain 
overpowering.  If  you  failed,  as  well  you  might,  your  advance- 
ment as  an  actress  would  be  gravely  imperilled.  If  you  elect  to 
stay  here,  in  a  theatre  which  I  am  proud  to  say  sustains  the  great 
traditions  of  the  stage,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  push  you  on  and  up. 
That  will  be  my  interest  as  much  as  yours.  Young  actresses, 
however  ambitious  they  may  be,  are  ill-advised  by  themselves 
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and  their  friends  when  they  soar  too  boldly  into  the  blue.  Often 
the  fate  of  Icarus  is  theirs.' 

'  I  remember.    The  sun  melted  the  wax,  and  his  wings  fell  off.' 

'  Just  so.  Your  wings,  my  dear  young  lady,  may  brave  the  sun 
with  impunity  when  they  are  fully  grown.  Give  them  time  to  grow. ' 

'  I  have  been  offered  film  work.' 

'  You  will  take  that  offer  under  careful  consideration.  Our 
author  has  spoken  to  me  about  that.  I  am  willing  that  you  should 
play  Leila  for  him.  Other  offers  will  follow.  You  will  be  asked 
to  recite,  to  play  in  charity  performances,  and  so  forth.  I  am  not 
only  thinking  of  myself  and  this  theatre  when  I  remind  you  that 
your  work  here  must  inevitably  suffer  and  deteriorate  in  quality 
if  you  overwork.  Can  I  offer  you  another  cup  of  tea  ?  ' 

Jess  went  away  much  impressed,  and  told  Cherry  what  had 


'  How  do  you  feel  about  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  want  my  wings  to  grow,  not  to  fall  off.' 

'  Film  work  will  teach  you  a  lot  and  double  your  present  salary. 
Also  you  will  be  doing  a  favour  to  Welfare.' 

Welfare  was  the  happy  name  of  the  author.  Welfare — so 
Cherry  added — might  write  a  play  for  Jess. 

'  But  you  are  doing  that.' 

He  remained  silent.  Other  activities  engrossed  his  energies. 
The  honeymoon  was  only  just  waning,  but  already  bride  and 
groom  were  considering  the  necessity  of  taking  a  large  flat  nearer 
theatreland,  or  a  maisonette. 

'  I  want  to  write  a  play  for  you,'  he  said  slowly.  '  But  I  can't 
work  at  odd  moments.  I  never  could.  I  have  to  concentrate. 
When  we  are  cosily  settled,  I  shall  get  on  with  my  play.'  After 
a  slight  pause,  noting  her  troubled  face,  he  added  genially  :  '  No 
complaints.  We  can't  have  it  both  ways.  For  the  moment  you 
are  the  dominant  partner,  the  bigger  bread-winner.  Fate  has  so 
ordained  it.  I  am  quite  happy  and  content.' 

He  kissed  her,  smiling  away  her  wrinkles.  With  her  responsive 
temperament  she  had  to  '  play  up,'  but  a  vague  uneasiness 
possessed  her.  Eventually,  within  another  fortnight,  two  agree- 
ments were  signed  :  one  with  the  film  people  and  the  other  with 
Orford.  She  pledged  herself  to  play  in  his  next  production  at  a 
generous  increase  in  salary.  The  film  people  haggled,  but 
Cherrington,  as  his  wife's  agent,  put  the  screw  on  and  secured 
satisfactory  terms. 
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V. 

They  moved  out  of  the  flat  and  into  a  small  house  in  the  Regent's 
Park  Road,  overlooking  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Cherry  attended 
to  everything  because  nobody  else  seemed  to  attend  to  anything. 
He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  workmen  to  re-decorate 
the  house  ;  orders  promptly  accepted  by  tradesmen  were  not 
filled  ;  solemn  promises  were  broken.  And  the  price  of  furniture, 
carpets,  curtains,  china  and  glass  almost  exhausted  the  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  belonging  to  Jess.  The  house  was  taken  in  her 
name.  Apart  from  Cherrington's  goods  and  chattels,  everything 
belonged  to  her.  Cherry  insisted  upon  this,  much  to  his  wife's 
distress,  and  despite  her  vehement  protests.  His  pride  outweighed 
her  native  obstinacy. 

'  This  is  a  business  affair,  darling,  not  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
Your  tiny  capital  has  given  you  a  home  of  your  own  ;  you  can 
earn  off  your  own  bat  more  than  enough  to  keep  it  going.  If 
anything  happened  to  me,  you  would  be  free  of  blood-sucking 
solicitors.' 

As  a  compromise  two  wills  were  drawn  up  and  signed.  The 
husband  left  everything  to  his  wife,  if  he  predeceasBd  her,  and  vice 
versa. 

By  this  time,  every  minute  of  Jess's  day  was  fully  occupied. 
Cherry  and  she  breakfasted  at  nine  punctually.  At  ten,  the 
District  Railway  took  her  to  her  film- work  outside  London. 
Between  this  and  eight  performances  a  week  were  sandwiched 
social  engagements,  visits  to  dressmaker  and  photographer,  and 
an  ever-increasing  correspondence.  Cherrington  was  equally  busy 
with  household  management.  He  scurried  here  and  there  picking 
up  bits  of  old  furniture  at  sales.  He  assured  Jess  that  he  was 

ire-investing  her  small  capital  wisely.  He  secured  many  bargains. 
One  dealer,  making  an  inventory  for  insurance  purposes,  offered 
to  buy  '  the  lot '  at  a  handsome  advance. 

Jess,  of  course,  would  have  loved  to  be  with  him  on  these 
excursions.  It  was  too  exasperating  to  reflect  that  her  work 
stood  like  a  stone  wall  between  Cherry  and  herself.  And  it  was 
likely  to  become  pyramidal.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  Cherry 
surmounted  it.  His  devotion  to  her  interests  touched  her 
profoundly.  On  the  other  hand  she  recognised  and  proclaimed 
him  as  her  master  in  everything  that  soared  above  pounds,  shillings, 
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and  pence.  No  man,  she  reflected,  with  his  ambitions  and 
capabilities  could  be  happy  in  a  subordinate  position.  .  .  . 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  Cherry's  labour  of  love 
was  finished.  The  house-warming  took  place.  Jess  and  he  began 
to  entertain  those  who  had  entertained  them.  Little  suppers  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Jess  was  assailed  by  misgivings  that  they 
were  living  too  extravagantly,  but  Cherry  paid  the  weekly  bills 
and  filed  them  away  without  showing  them  to  her. 

As  a  rule,  he  accompanied  her,  each  night,  to  the  theatre,  and 
then  played  bridge  at  The  Buskin  till  it  was  time  to  take  her  home 
or  out  to  supper.  After  the  '  settling  in,'  on  matinee  afternoons, 
bridge  whiled  away  more  hours.  He  couldn't  or  wouldn't  get 
on  with  his  play.  Some  of  his  journalistic  work  was  accomplished 
perfunctorily.  Up  to  this  point,  his  contributions  to  the  common 
purse  had  been  only  slightly  less  than  his  wife's.  And  so  far  as 
a  nice  adjustment  was  concerned  their  joint  means  justified  joyous 
ends.  Very  soon  the  provincial  tour  of  his  coster  comedy  would 
end,  and,  as  yet,  no  manager  had  promised  a  London  production. 

Welfare  became  a  guest  at  the  little  suppers,  and  stayed  late, 
long  after  the  others  had  gone.  Jess  liked  him  because  he  was  so 
free  from  vanity  and  pretension,  and  so  amusing  when  he  talked 
about  himself  and  his  craft  and  craftsmanship.  He  was  a  big 
fellow,  lethargic  of  body,  curling  himself  up  in  an  armchair,  but 
singularly  alert  of  mind,  older  than  Cherry,  on  the  sunny  side  of 
fifty.  He  called  himself  the  Universal  Provider,  and — as  has 
been  said — could  turn  his  clever  hand  to  anything  connected 
with  the  theatre. 

'  I'm  an  artisan,  not  an  artist.  I  try  to  give  the  public  what 
it  wants.  I  ladle  out  the  stuff  with  a  spoon.  If  my  babies  don't 
like  the  pap,  I  tempt  'em  with  another  mixture.  I've  a  sort  of 
formula,  like  the  feuilleton  writers.' 

Cherry  exclaimed  : 

'  It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  you  talk  of  pap  and  formulas.' 

Welfare  always  laughed  at  himself  and  others. 

'Bless  your  innocent  heart,  I  travelled  the  high  road  before 
I  took  to  the  low.  Jolly  near  starved,  too.  Now  I  pay  super- 
tax. Don't  you  want  to  give  Mrs.  Cherry  a  Kolls-Royce  ?  Of 
course  you  do.  I'm  thinking  of  turning  my  undivided  mind  to 
filming,  writing  film  stuff  myself.  There's  a  fortune  in  it.  Mrs. 
Cherry  might  become  a  film  star.' 

'  Not  I.' 
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'  What  are  you  two  out  for  ?  Fame  or  fortune  ?  Give  me 
fortune !  You  may,,  want  fame  and  fortune.  They  are  the 
extremes  that  meet  about  once  in  a  coon's  age.  Once,  only  once 
in  my  variegated  career,  I  have  backed  the  winner  of  a  double 
event.  Foxhall  won  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire. 
Are  you  a  Foxhall,  Cherry  ? ' 

'  No,  but  I  am  fool  enough  to  believe  that  the  public  is  getting 
fed  up  with  pap.' 

'  What  is  your  formula,  Mr.  Welfare  ?  '  asked  Jess. 

The  Universal  Provider  puffed  at  his  cigar,  smiling  ironically 
between  the  puffs. 

'  My  formula  ?  It's  at  Cherry's  service,  if  he  can  use  it.  I 
begin  by  picking  my  man  or  woman.  I  look  out  for  somebody 
who  wants  a  play,  and  has  a  theatre.  I  ask  him  or  her  to  lunch 
at  the  Ritz,  and  do  'em  top  hole.  When  we  are  mellowed  by 
burgundy  or  madeira — there's  nothing  to  beat  old  madeira — I 
ask  my  guest  what  he  or  she  wants.  Most  of  'em  assure  you 
solemnly  that  their  own  part  doesn't  matter — the  play's  the  thing. 
Never  believe  it  from  'em  !  If  you  are  fool  enough  to  send  along 
a  play,  however  good,  without  a  dominating  part,  you  will  be  told 
by  Jack  or  Jill  that  he  or  she  musn't  disappoint  their  dear 
public.  You'll  be  saying  that,  Mrs.  Cherry,  within  a  year  or  two. 
To  return  to  our  giddy  goats — ten  to  one  my  man  or  woman  is 
tingling  to  play  a  particular  part.  Good  !  That's  my  cue.  I  start 
embroidering  their  theme.  That's  easy  if  you  have  imagination. 
I  am  careful  to  give  them  credit  for  starting  the  hare,  although  I 
catch  it.  I'm  not  afraid  of  mixing  drinks  or  metaphors.  If  they 
don't  commission  the  unwritten  play,  I  submit  a  scenario.  If 
that  doesn't  work,  I  rough  out  the  play.  I  use  it  as  a  peg  whereon 
to  hang  my  actor's  abilities.  I  keep  his  disabilities  carefully  out 
of  sight.  I  never  let  'em  see  the  rough  copy.  Why  ?  Because 
so  few  actors  possess  imagination.  Then  I  polish,  bearing  three 
essentials  in  mind.  Reasonably  cheap  production,  not  too  many 
characters,  and  fresh  business.  There  you  are  :  Go  it ! ' 

'  I  can't  go  it  that  way,'  said  Cherry.  '  I  hate  formulas.  I 
believe  in  inspiration.' 

'  Inspiration  be  blowed  ! '  said  Welfare.  '  Write  a  winner  for 
your  wife.' 

'  That  idea  has  occurred  to  me.' 

'  You  have  a  sitter.  First  act,  the  ill-used  maid,  always  turning 
her  sweet  cheek  to  the  smiter.  That,  my  boy,  never  fails — never  ! 
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Present  her  as  a  flapper.  Flappers  and  their  boys  fill  our  theatres. 
They  chatter  about  the  plays.  They  make  the  old  folks  buy  the 
tickets.  Second  act — flapper  with  her  hair  up  stealing  shy  glances 
at  her  young  man.  Leila  and  Jack.  Another  sure  thing !  To 
hit  your  market  really  hard  you,  ought  to  make  the  flapper  say 
the  most  outrageous  things  with  a  face  like  a  virgin  martyr's. 
She  scores  off  everybody.  She  saves  every  situation.  You  might 
introduce  a  bath-room  scene,  not  done  yet.  Suspense.  Will  the 
flapper  get  into  the  bath  or  not  ?  Big  punch  in  last  act.  Three 
hundred  pound  blow  from  .the  flapper — a  knock  out.  Tears  and 
laughter.  Five-and-twenty  calls.' 

'  He  ought  to  write  for  the  movies,'  said  Cherry. 
'  Where  and  when  do  you  write  ?  '  asked  Jess. 
Welfare,  apparently,  was  no  slave  to  time  or  place.    Unlike 
Cherry,  he  worked  at  odd  hours,  in  a  railway  train,  in  a  club 
smoking-room,  jotting  down  notes  upon  the  backs  of  envelopes 
or  on  a  bridge-marker.    Cherry  envied  him  this  amazing  facility. 

'  Practice,'  said  Welfare.  '  I  began  to  write  in  an  office,  during 
an  awful  slump,  when  business  was  going  to  blazes.  To  have  to 
attend  to  rotten  business  is  a  fine  discipline.  I  was  interrupted 
fifty  times  a  day,  but  I  learnt  to  be  independent  of  my  surround- 
ings.' He  glanced  round  him.  '  I  dare  say  it's  not  easy  to  be 
independent  of  these  surroundings.' 

The  dining-room  was  charming :  a  panelled  parlour  with 
mahogany  furniture.  A  round  table,  shining  with  elbow  grease 
and  wax,  reflected  the  glass  and  silver.  Welfare  happened  to 
be  a  bachelor ;  he  lived  at  The  Buskin. 

'  You  two  are  enjoying  the  passing  moment.  Quite  right 
too!' 

Host  and  hostess  remained  silent. 
'  I  must  get  to  work  soon,'  said  Cherry. 
'  The  sooner  the  better,'  added  Jess. 

Then,  swearing  them  to  secrecy,  Welfare  prepared  them  for  bad 
news.  Hot  weather  was  killing  his  play.  Every  theatre  in  town 
was  affected.  Upon  such  matters  Orford  held  a  discreet  tongue. 
Members  of  his  company  knew  the  truth  when  the  notices  went  up, 
not  before.  Welfare  said  positively  to  Jess  : 

'  Within  a  fortnight,  you  will  be  rehearsing  your  new  part.' 
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VI. 

As  soon  as  Welfare  had  gone,  Jess  turned  excitedly  to  her 
husband. 

'  If  your  play  was  finished,  Mr.  Orford  might  consider  it.  He 
is  not  pledged  beyond  this  next  production.' 

Cherry  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

'  1  must  tell  you  the  truth,  dearest.' 

'  The  truth  ?  How  long  have  you  hidden  the  truth  from 
me?' 

'  I  hated  to  tell  you.  I  can't  get  on  with  this  play.  There 
is  no  inspiration  forthcoming.  I  started  to  write  it  about  you. 
And  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,  you  as  you  were  .  .  .  ' 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

'  But  have  I  changed  ?  ' 

'  Enormously.  You  see  you  have  "  arrived."  And  in  my 
play  you  didn't  arrive.  Everything  has  gone  superlatively  well 
with  you.  In  my  play,  there  was  tension  —  suspense  —  pathos. 
I  suppose  it  comes  to  this  :  an  author  does  his  best  work  when  he 
can  not  only  imagine  things  but  feel  them.  Before  we  became 
engaged  I  was  on  edge  with  anxiety,  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch.  .  .  . 


She  regarded  him  anxiously. 

'  Tell  me  exactly  how  you  feel  now.' 

'  Fatly  discontented  with  myself  describes  my  mental  con- 
dition. The  physical  side  is  more  than  satisfied.  I  can  under- 
stand now  that  an  assured  income  robs  a  man  of  initiative.' 

'  But  our  income  is  not  assured.' 

'  And  that's  where  the  mental  discontent  comes  in.  I  was 
happy  enough  when  I  was  busy  buying  things  for  this  house. 
But,  to-day,  I'm  at  a  loose  end.  I  ought  to  be  at  work,  but  my 
mind  dwells  on  our  little  luncheons  and  suppers.  All  the  same  -  ' 

'Yes?' 

He  spoke  hesitatingly  : 

4  1  have  an  idea  for  an  entirely  new  play.  It  grips  me  a  bit. 
From  the  box-office  point  of  view,  it  doesn't  sound  promising. 
And  there  is  no  part  hi  it  for  you.' 

'  As  if  that  mattered  -  !    Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'  If  there  was  much  to  tell,  Jess,  I  should  be  at  work.  I  long 
to  be  at  work.  If  I  don't  keep  up  my  end  of  our  partnership, 
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I  shall  be  on  the  rocks.  My  theme  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  old 
order  with  the  new,  a  happier  understanding  after  this  horrible 
war  between  the  privileged  and  unprivileged.  That  means  a 
serious  play,  however  you  treat  it.  %  My  coster  comedy  is  light 
stuff.'  His  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  Suddenly  he  rose  from  the 
supper  table  ;  he  paced  the  room  ;  he  seemed  to  his  wife  to  be 
speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  her,  weighing  the  goods  which 
he  desired  to  deliver,  achieving  that  odd  detachment  which  is 
at  once  the  bane  and  the  blessing  of  imaginative  mortals,  the  bane 
inasmuch  as  it  severs  them,  temporarily,  from  their  nearest  and 
dearest,  the  blessing  because  it  exalts  them  high  above  mundane 
worries  and  considerations.  He  spoke  tensely,  with  intermittences 
of  silence.  Jess  listened,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand : 

'  We  are  up  against  the  greatest  problem  in  this  world,  the 
happy  adjustment  of  interests  that  appear,  on  the  surface  of 
things,  to  clash  discordantly.  On  both  sides  ignorance  is  at  the 
root  of  the  common  misunderstanding.  Nothing  practical  will 
be  accomplished  till  this  ignorance  is  enlightened  .  .  .  All  our 
politicians  are  thinking  of  party,  not  of  the  state.  Rich  and 
poor  distrust  them.  .  .  .  The  parsons,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit, 
drive  their  sheep  along  the  old  paths  ...  In  the  trenches  we 
were  all  comrades  .  '.  .  If  that  unity  of  endeavour  could  be  applied 
to  civil  life,  we  should  have  a  real  peace.  What  a  propaganda ! 
Can  it  be  published  on  the  stage  ?  Why  not  ?  I  see  two  men- 
duke's  son  and  cook's  son — sworn  friends  in  France,  and  meeting 
again  over  here  at 'civil  war  with  each  other,  bitter  enemies  under 
the  tyranny  of  consequence  and  circumstance.  But  the  old  friend- 
ship triumphs.  Conflicting  claims  are  fused.  But  how  to  do  it  ? 
In  "  Strife "  there  was  no  solution  attempted.  But  a  solution 
there  must  be.  To  write  another  "  Strife  "  that  might  help  to 
end  strife,  ah  !  that  would  be  worth  while  .  .  .' 

The  ring  went  out  of  his  voice.    He  continued  despondently  : 

'  Welfare  would  laugh  at  me.  Orford  would  shake  his  head. 
Pellie  would  hiss  like  a  serpent.  Perhaps  I  am  not  man  enough 
for  such  a  task.  I  have  not  suffered.  I've  had  an  easy  time,  too 
easy  ...  In  the  trenches ' 

'  You  suffered  then — cruelly.' 

'  And  I  swore  to  myself  that  if  I  escaped  from  hell,  I  would 
turn  my  eyes  in  another  direction.  But  I  didn't.  I  chose  the 
easy  way.  I  wanted  certain  things.  I  got  them.  I  got  you. 
The  wonder  of  that  leaves  me  gasping.  I  ought  to  be  the  most 
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grateful  man  on  earth.  And  yet  I  want — I  want  something  that 
eludes  me,  something  apart  from  the  flesh,  some  satisfying  essence, 
some  elixir,  which  perhaps  I  am  not  worthy  to  drink.' 

Jess  thought  swiftly  :   '  He  is  drifting  from  me.' 

She  went  to  him,  and  put  her  arms  about  him.  As  she  did 
so  she  recalled  vividly  their  walk  through  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
She  had  clung  to  him  then,  the  weaker,  physically,  of  the  two. 
She  clung  to  him  now,  desperately,  in  a  passion  of  tenderness,  as 
she  apprehended  his  weakness  and  her  own  strength.  At  that 
moment  her  love  became  selfless.  To  help  him,  she  would  have 
sacrificed  her  own  ambitions.  Such  moments  pass.  But  a  peak 
once  climbed  may  be  climbed  again.  What  her  husband  had 
said  moved  her  the  more  deeply,  because  it  struck  an  answering 
chord  in  her.  She,  too,  desired  to  slake  her  thirst  with  an  elixir 
vitte,  some  sublimated  essence  of  the  spirit,  the  soul-satisfying 
draught  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Still  clinging  to  him,  she  spoke  vehemently  : 

'  You  must  write  that  play.  If  you  don't,  if  you  refuse  to 
leave  the  easy^way,  I  shall  blame  myself.  You  are  keeping  me 
in  cotton  wool.  I  love  the  warmth  of  it.  But  can  I  be  warm, 
if  you  are  cold  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  this  coming, 
this  tiny  cloud  ?  Why  has  this  theme  gripped  you  ?  I  can  guess. 
Because  you  have  felt  that  our  interests  conflicted.  Out  of  that 
feeling  grows  the  desire  to  express  it.  Do  it !  Let  yourself  go  ! 
Give  the  very  best  that  is  in  you.  As  for  me,  your  wife,  I  would 
sooner  you  failed  in  a  great  endeavour  than  succeeded  in  what 
is  light  and  trivial.  You  believe  that  ?  ' 

'  I  want  to  believe  it,  you  dear  woman.  But  failure  would 
try  me  high.' 

'  Promise  me  that  you  will  write  this  play  ?  ' 

'  I  promise  you  that  I  will  try.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'AND    THE   BABE   WEPT.' 

(Exodus  ii.  6.) 

SOME  of  this  material  has  been  used  before,  but  much  of  it  seems 
to  be  among  forgotten,  far-off  things.  Mr.  John  Murray  kindly 
permits  what  may  seem  references  to  the  '  Correspondence  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley  '  published  by  him,  and  I  need  hardly  get  my  own 
consent  for  unearthing  old  letters,  re-reading  diaries.  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  making  this  small  attempt.  I  leave 
'  world  politics  '  to  those  whose  intellect  and  training  fit  them  to 
speak  ;  to  whose  knowledge  I  do  not  pretend.  If  I  plant  an  ivy 
leaf  of  friendship  on  the  graves  of  those  who  are  dead  or  who  at 
this  moment  seem,  alas  !  dead  to  me,  it  is  that  the  memory  of  the 
heart  speaks  in  tones  that  will  not  be  gainsaid. 

To  me,  sitting  here  alone,  reading  the  terrible  accounts  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  United  Empires,  there  comes  a  strange  vision.  /  see 
no  ruin,  no  suffering.  With  me  is  only  the  tender  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead — dead  beyond  earthly  resurrection.  Even  now  in 
my  memory  it  is  hardly  a  '  vision  splendid,'  but  it  is  graceful 
and  gracious,  youth  adorns  it,  careless  gaiety  is  in  its  laugh,  its 
smiles  are  as  sunshine.  Dancing  souls  had  nimble  feet,  no  mis- 
givings sobered,  nor  were  there  hollow  echoes  of  world  sorrows 
to  disturb  the  ear  of  the  dancers.  I  was  young  too,  but  for  me  the 
sense  of  tragedy  was  ever  present,  for  to  my  family  and  myself 
came  the  distant  voices  of  the  American  Civil  War.  There  was  no 
submarine  cable  then  ;  we  had  only  laggard  posts  heavy  with 
serious  news,  freighted  with  accounts  of  battles  in  which  friends 
and  relatives  might  have  lost  their  lives — lives  given  for  a  cause 
which  they  thought  vital  to  their  nation,  a  cause  for  which  that 
great  prophet  and  mystic  Father  Abraham  was  offered  up  as  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Even  so — yet  I  am  telling  my  light  tale  as  it 
then  came  to  me  ! 

r  We  were  in  a  sense  pioneers.  Previous  United  States  repre- 
sentatives— guiltless  of  French  or  German  speech — quite  unac- 
customed to  European  influences,  quailed  before  what  seemed 
a  mediaeval  fortress  to  storm  and  did  not  pass  the  drawbridge. 
In  that,  as  in  other  things,  enlightenment  and  accomplishment 
have  come  since. 
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We  were  armed  with  some  necessary  implements.  My  father — 
surely  I  may  say  it  now — had  his  personal  distinction,  his  striking 
appearance,  his  knowledge  of  languages,  his  social  gifts,  and  could 
make  his  way  in  spite  of  political  opinions  certainly  not  those  of 
most  of  his  colleagues.  I  once  heard  him  described  as  '  un  homme 
tres  aimable  mais  affreusement  rouge !  '  Our  younger,  more 
humble,  contributions  included  knowledge  of  necessary  foreign 
languages,  which  we  owed  to  parental  oversight  of  our  education. 

Vienna  society  was  unlike  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  1848,  when  frightened  kings  in 
various  lands  were  stampeding  in  different  directions,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  his  abdicating  predecessor  and  uncle  ;  Francis  Joseph, 
who  on  assuming  the  Imperial  title  said,  '  Ade,  meine  Jugend  !  ' 
(Adieu,  my  Youth  !),  was  then  reigning  as  he  continued  to  do  until 
extreme  old  age.  That  might  be  his  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  youth, 
although  it  was  not  a  full  compensation,  for,  as  I  once  heard  a 
still  beautiful  English  woman  (whom  time  was  touching)  com- 
plain, '  Life  is  too  long  at  the  wrong  end  ! '  At  this  period,  in  the 
sixties,  the  tragedies  had  not  yet  come  which  were  to  sear  his  life, 
although  they  did  not  break  it.  Still  also  at  one  great  Court  Ball 
in  the  year  the  stately  form  of  the  magnificent  Empress  Elisabeth 
swept  up  the  palace  floor  in  diaphanous  robes  of  white  tulle,  her 
wealth  of  bright  chesnut  hair,  falling  almost  to  her  waist  at  the 
back,  powdered  with  diamond  stars  ;  other  splendid  crown  jewels 
adorning  her.1  Often,  it  was  whispered  (L  do  not  vouch  for  it), 
she  seemed  hardly  to  have  left  the  ball-room  when  her  tired  ladies 
were  told  that  they  must  be  ready  to  ride  with  her  in  the  early 
morning.  The  craving  for  the  wild  movement,  the  instinct  of 
the  chase,  in  the  freshness  of  the  day  were  in  her  blood.  She  later 
was  to  gratify  it  more  fully  on  foreign  hunting  fields  where  she  must 
still  be  remembered. 

Not  long  were  we  blessed  with  that  radiant  presence  ;  less  and 
less  did  she  appear.  Sher  too,  was  a  mystic,  and  there  were  moments 
in  far  later  years,  after  the  great  grief  of  her  son's  death  and  its 
attendant  sorrow  had  come  upon  her,  when  those  in  sore  trial 
heard  from  her  lips  words  of  counsel,  of  solemn  purport  and  mean- 
ing ;  not,  as  the  uninitiated  thought,  utterances  born  of  the  insanity 
of  her  Bavarian  House,  but  of  higher  intent,  of  more  supreme 
wisdom.  In  outward  seeming  she  was  full  of  wayward  fancies, 

1  There  were  smaller  or  '  Kammer '  balls,  to  which  diplomats  were  not 
bidden. 
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of  perversities  and  vanities  where  the  morbid  strain  in  her  blood 
doubtless  appeared.  Happiness  was  not  her  portion,  even  if  hers 
were  a  golden  sorrow.  Her  unknown  doom  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  guiltless  of  evil  herself,  she  was  to  fall  by  the  assassin's  hand 
in  an  alien  country. 

There  were  only  two  Imperial  children  at  that  time,  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  and  the  Archduchess  Gisela,  two  little  heads 
looking  out  of  a  big  yellow  carriage  who  might  have  been  cherubim 
for  anything  the  passer-by  knew  to  the  contrary. 

Everything  in  that  Vienna  world  was  fixed  as  fate.  Kismet, 
it  was  written.  As  usual  in  Catholic  countries  Fashing  (carnival) 
for  balls,  Lent  for  evening  receptions,  dinner  at  five  o'clock  in 
winter  to  allow  of  attendance  at  theatre  or  opera  afterwards  on 
alternate  nights.  The  little  old  Burg  theatre  then  existed,  awk- 
ward of  shape,  imperfect  of  lighting,  where  a  repertoire  of  excellent 
plays  was  interpreted  by  equally  excellent  actors.  At  the  then 
Karntner  Thor  Opera  House  they  gave,  among  other  works,  some  of 
the  early  Wagner  Operas,  '  The  Flying  Dutchman,'  '  Tannhauser  ' 
— spoken  of  then  without  enthusiasm  as  the  music  of  the  future. 

In  the  afternoon  were  walks  in  the  Prater  (park),  always  on 
one  particular  side.  Old  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  the  Emperor's 
father,  who  was  passed  over  as  of  hardly  sufficient  intellect  when 
the  Ade  to  youth  was  sounded,  went  gravely  bowing  to  subjects 
who  were  not  his — a  Hapsburg  without  a  crown,  as  we  have  lived 
to  see  over  again  in  .the  recent  cataclysm.  There  passed  other 
habitues — their  little  histories  known,  their  mild  romances  coun- 
tenanced. We  did  not  walk  far ;  a  revolutionary  stranger  might 
insist  on  penetrating  to  the  Danube  on  which  it  was  popularly 
supposed  Vienna  was  situated.  Generations  have  danced  to  the 
strains  of  the  '  Blue  Danube '  waltz ;  I  cannot  say  that  the  real 
river  looked  blue,  yet  by  calling  it  so  tradition  was  perhaps 
preserved.  On  May  1  came  the  festive  'Prater  Fahrt  (drive  in 
the  park),  open  carriages  full  of  fair  ladies  in  light  spring  array, 
through  blossoming  chestnut-trees,  spring  welcomed,  smiles  abun- 
dant. Smiles  that  linger  in  the  memory,  although  youth  has  long 
since  departed  and  death  has  been  busy  with  his  scythe.  If  there 
happened  to  be  an  affianced  couple  in  any  of  the  attending  families 
the  carriage  contained  them  ;  the  future  bride  (Braut)  bearing 
a  large  bouquet,  round  and  stiff  of  shape — varied  in  colour- — 
young  and  smiling  faces  making  a  bright  addition  to  the  welcome 
of  May. 
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Hear  a  short  extract  from  an  old  diary  written  by  one  who 
joined  in  the  festivities  : 

'  Jany  28th.  ...  I  have  lately  been  to  three  balls.  First 
to  what  they  call  a  "  Picnic  "  or  subscription  ball,  held  in  a 
large  Saal,  music  excellent.  Dancing  began  at  ten  and  lasted 
until  three  A.M.,  when  the  Cotillon,  which  I  danced  with  Count 
R.,  came  to  an  end.  The  mothers  sat  on  raised  benches  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  with  pearl  necklaces  as  great  as  their  names, 
looking  benignantly,  wearily,  sleepily  down  as  the  hours  wore 
on.  The  girls  crowded  together  in  the  middle  of  the  room  like 
a  flight  of  doves,  or  herd  of  sheep,  or  any  other  noun  of  multitude 
signifying  many.  They  had  pretty,  fresh  toilettes,  and  appeared 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  endurance  as  well  as  of  enjoyment. 

'  The  second  "  Picnic  "  was  more  crowded  than  the  first — 
two  Archdukes,  two  Archduchesses,  all  the  first  and  many  second 
society  people.  Men  very  abundant,  almost  all  my  dances  engaged 
beforehand. 

'  A  leading  note  is  struck  by  the  "  Picnic  "  ball.  It  is  only 
there  that  the  creme  de  la  creme  is  socially  brought  in  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  There  is  one  pretty  woman  in  particular, 
belonging  to  the  outer  circle,  who  is  very  conspicuous  on  these 
occasions — who  has  all  the  men  at  her  feet. 

'  All  other  gatherings,  except  one  or  two  big  public  balls  where 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  walked  through  the  rooms,  were  for 
the  proud  bearers  of  sixteen  quarterings.  The  maternal  Princesses 
and  Countesses  met  together  in  their  appointed  place — the  girls 
only  kissed  the  hand  of  the  hostess  on  arrival  and  retired  to  their 
own  sanctum,  the  Contessen  Zimmer.  One  newly  arrived  daughter 
of  a  diplomat  clinging  for  a  moment  shyly  to  her  mother,  the  latter 
was  told,  "  Send  her  away  ;  people  will  be  shocked  to  see  her  here  !  " 
As  at  a  dance  all  the  Contessen  herded  together  in  a  sacred  room 
set  apart  for  them,  she  was  relegated  to  the  Contessen  Zimmer, 
occupied  only  by  the  unmarried,  which  was  briefly  visited  by 
expectant  partners,  gay  huzzars  and  lancers  or  young  diplomats — 
the  girls  wearing  small  temporary  ermine  capes  round  their 
shoulders — a  fashion  recalled  by  the  snow-white  neckwear  of  the 
present  day.  Between  each  dance  they  all  foregathered  again 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  "  sitting  out." 

A  few  of  the  great  houses  entertained.  At  the  Schwartzen- 
burg  Palace  the  guests  ascended  the  staircase  between  two  rows 
of  retainers  in  the  livery  of  the  house,  with  still  more  magnificently 
clothed  ones  at  the  top — a  fine  coup  d'aeil !  At  some  of  the  big 
balls  the  first  cotillon  ended  with  supper,  after  which  began  a 
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second  cotillon  lasting  until  at  dawn  coffee  sustained  the  nearly 
exhausted  revellers.  For  these  great  occasions  there  were  cards 
of  invitation  ;  for  the  Lenten  evening  parties,  however,  a  servant 
left  a  message  at  the  door  inviting  their  Excellencies  and  daughters 
to  come  to  Princess  or  Countess  -  — a'  house  every  Thursday 
evening  during  Lent,  ,'  after  the  theatre,'  exactly  as  in  the  form 
recorded  in  Shakespeare's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  when  Romeo 
wrests  the  paper  from  Capulet's  servant :  '  Signer  Martino  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  ;  County  Anselme  and  his  beauteous  sisters  ; 
the  lady  widow  of  Petruvio  ;  Signer  Placentio  and  his  lovely 
nieces  ;  .  .  .  mine  uncle  Capulet  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  my 
fair  niece  Rosaline  .  .  .  ,'  the  adjectives  being  however  omitted ! 
As  I  remember  there  were  no  cloak-rooms  ;  the  footman  of  each 
family  brought  the  ladies'  wraps  which  he  had  guarded  in  their 
carriage — an  arrangement  possible  in  a  society  of  a  few  hundred 
people.  The  small  number  of  guests  and  the  large  rooms  at  dances 
made  for  pleasure,  and  there  was  only  one  festive  occasion  on  the 
same  night.  Young  ladies  had  danses  fixes — that  is,  the  first 
waltz  with  the  same  partner  wherever  they  met.  One  young 
Italian  secretary  had  a  form  of  invitation — '  Est-ce  que  c'est  pour 
ce  soir  ou  pour  la  vie  ?  '  Archdukes  abounded ;  they  were  met 
by  the  host  at  his  door  with  servants  bearing  candalabra,  after 
which  the  Imperial  ones  amused  themselves  as  they  liked.  Young 
Austrians  put  naive  questions  to  outside  barbarians,  such  as  '  Is 
Boston  situated  on  the  Amazon  ?  Are  the  Confederates  encamped 
near  New  York  ?  '  but  Strauss's  dance  music  charmed  the  ears 
and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

There  were  some  stately  figures  seen  even  through  the  pin- 
prick aperture  of  the  Contessen  Zimmer  by  temporary  occupants 
admitted  there  by  right  of  diplomatic  position — Count  Mensdorff, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  finest  of  grand  seigneurs,  to  whom 
came  once  an  American  envoy,1  having  heard  a  rumour  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  craving  for  official  news.  The  minister  received 
him — simply  put  an  arm  round  his  shoulder— and  spoke  no  word. 

There  was  the  '  Grand  Maitre  de  la  Cour,'  high  bred  and  charm- 
ing ;  also  one  remembers  a  certain  stout  old  General,  not  supposed 
to  be  a  Puritan,  who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  some  fredaine, 
jovially  observed,  '  Oh,  I  am  all  right ;  I  have  a  very  pious  sister 
who  is  always  praying  for  me  !  When  I  die  and  come  to  where 
St.  Peter  is  guarding  the  gate,  the  Lord  (bon  Dieu)  will  say,  "  Laisse 

1  My  father. 
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le  passer,  c'est  le  frere  de  cette  femme  assommante  qui  ne  me  laisse 
jamais  un  moment  de  repos  !  "  ' 1 

Through  our  bankers  we  had  some  contact  with  the  haute 
finance,  in  whose  families  was  much  dignity  and  education  apart 
from  financial  knowledge.  There  was  old  Baron  Henikstein,  with 
long  black  whiskers,  who  had  the  gruesome  habit  of  sleeping 
every  night  in  his  coffin,  although  I  never  heard  that  his  progress 
towards  another  world  was  either  advanced  or  retarded  by  the 
practice.  He  could  hardly  have  heard  of  a  precedent  as  chronicled 
in  Southey's  '  Life  of  Nelson,'  when  in  Egypt  Captain  Hallow  ell 
kindly  and  considerately  caused  a  coffin  to  be  completed  with 
admirable  "work  and  kind  intentions  out  of  relics  of  the  '  Orient,' 
sending  it  to  the  great  Admiral  with  best  wishes  for  his  prolonged 
life  but  facilitating  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  in  case  the  nation  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  him  !  Nelson,  like  the  great  man  he  was, 
received  the  gift  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  meant  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  having  it  on  constant  view  in  his  cabin  ! 

Baron  Anselm  Rothschild,  the  Viennese  representative  of  his 
family,  used  quietly  to  invite  the  members  of  a  charming  English 
Embassy  and  ourselves  to  dine  at  a  later  hour  (regardless  of  the 
theatre)  where  we  could  talk  of  many  things  known  to  us  in 
'  perfidious  Albion,'  and  from  that  Embassy,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what strained  relations  between  our  countries,  we  never  heard  one 
unkind  or  uncourteous  word.  Some  of  Baron  Rothschild's  family 
were  well  known  in  England  afterwards  for  their  splendid  hospitality 
and  generosity,  but  it  was  in  Vienna  that  they  entertained  a  bright 
musical  star  who  shone  upon  us,  and  Adelina  Patti  in  her  first  youth 
thrilled  us  with  her  wonderful  voice.  Her  brother-in-law  Strakosch, 
an  American  subject,  brought  her  to  our  house,  a  fresh  American 
girl  quite  unspoiled  by  the  triumphs  then  so  easily  won. 

There  was  a  most  interesting  English  Embassy.  I  do  not 
like  to  make  this  a  mere  list  of  names,  but  really  it  seems  a  roll-call 
that  I  chronicle.  Beside  the  Ambassador  and  Lady  Bloomfield 
come  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane  with  his  friend  and  fellow-poet,  after- 
wards Lord  Lytton,  Ambassador  and  Viceroy,  Lord  Sudley,  after- 
wards Lord  Arran,  another  who  had  a  far  different  destiny,  and 
died  '  Father  Antrobus  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Others  came  and  went  weaving  their  own  future  ;  the 
only  survivor,  I  think,  is  my  friend  Sir  William  Barrington. 

1  '  Let  him  pasa ;  he  ia  the  brother  of  that  intolerable  woman  who  never 
leaves  me  a  moment's  rest.' 
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In  the  Due  de  Gramont  and  his  family  we  found  warm  friends. 
The  grave  Spanish  Envoy  and  my  father  had  much  in  their  inter- 
course of  mutual  interest,  and  his  two  very  charming  daughters 
were  much  admired  and  we  loved  them.  All  met  at  the  Lenten 
gatherings  when  summoned  as  by  the  Capulet's  form  of  invitation, 
and  where  there  was  more  conversation,  chiefly  on  domestic  and 
family  subjects,  with  the  same  rigid  separation  of  generations. 
'  Griiss  dich  Gott '  (God  greet  thee)  resounded  from  '  friend  to 
friend,'  a  prettier  greeting  than  the  *  Gott  strafe  England  '  which 
has  been  heard  in  OUT  day. 

These  young  girls  were  full  of  lively,  youthful  graces,  with 
pleasant  looks,  often  fair  faces  and  the  delightful  natural  manner 
that  seemed  an  Austrian  birthright.  We  made  friends  among 
them — my  sisters  more  easily  than  myself — as  the  youngest  grew 
up  in  Vienna,  escaping  the  inevitable  shyness  of  a  new  comer. 

Of  course  the  real  Contessen  had  fathers,  uncles,  brothers,  known 
to  them  at  home  in  a  closely  intermarried  society.  The  young 
male  diplomats  had  a  great  advantage,  as  when  '  accepted '  as  to 
family  and  position  they  were  invited  to  shoot  on  the  great  estates. 

There  were  also  Contessen  soirees  at  which  no  chaperons 
were  required  as  no  one  of  the  male  sex  was  admitted.  The  links 
between  us  all  may  have  seemed  of  gossamer  then,  but  some  of  them 
became  links  of  steel.  It  was  at  a  '  Picnic  '  ball  that  the  Goiter 
Kinder 1  (Daughters  of  the  Gods)  first  burst  on  my  enraptured 
sight — loveliness  incarnate — youth  and  grace  in  the  glance  of  the 
eyes,  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Those  whom  the  Gods  love  die  young  ; 
and  one  was  taken,  but  not  before  she  had  been  both  wife  and 
mother  ;  her  last  child  costing  her  her  life.  These  and  others  came 
in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  to  a  '  garden  that  we  loved  ' — 
croquet  parties  began.  What  pictures  rise  to  my  mind,  what  dear 
ones  live  again  !  There  was  one  there  whose  tender  heart  and 
power  of  sympathy  made  her  the  confidante  and  helper  in  little 
love  stories  now  long  outlived  ;  her  destiny  was  not  then  fulfilled, 
great  sorrows  fell  upon  her  and  were  met  with  noble  courage  here  in 
England,  and  two  best-beloved  sons  were  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
one  in  South  Africa  and  one  in  France.  '  Is  there  a  grief  beneath 
the  sun  that  ere  it  endeth  fits  but  one  ?  ' 

This  little  tale  is  but  the  merest  froth  on  the  surface  of  deep 
waters.  It  merely  gives  an  atmosphere  which  seemed  somehow  to 
veil  and  change  into  lightness  which  might  have  shown  great  waves 

1  Countess  Louis  Kar61yi  and  Countess  B61a  Szechenyi,  ntes  Erdody. 
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and  dangerous  depths.  Intelligence  was  there  among  us,  as  I 
know  from  one  dear  friend  still  living  who  found  its  outward 
expression  when  she  sojourned  in  other  countries  where  talent 
and  knowledge  were  more  encouraged,  and  where  she  sought  them 
regardless  of  '  sixteen  quarterings  '  in  her  friends. 

I  only  write  of  what  I  experienced  and  saw  personally.  This 
slight  sketch  is  a  memory,  not  in  any  sense  my  own  history.  In 
1866  I  had  left  and  gone  for  a  time  to  America.  The  United  States 
Legation  then  lived  through  far  more  interesting  days.  The  war 
came  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Austrians  showed  chivalrous 
instincts  which  in  former  centuries  would  have  prompted  them  to 
don  helmets  and  buckle  on  breast-plates.  Prussia  had  the  Needle 
gun. 

A  wider  canvas  than  my  miniature  one,  which  is  of  an  earlier 
day  than  his,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wickham  Steed's  most 
interesting  '  Hapsburg  Monarchy.'  Full  justice  is  done  therein 
to  certain  chivalrous  instincts  and  fine  aims  of  the  Emperor,  but 
we  gasp  at  the  thought  that  such  a  system  of  government  should 
have  been  still  deemed  possible  in  this  age  of  the  world.  We 
tremble  and  we  shiver  when  we  remember  what  has  come  -since. 
Francis  Joseph  has  rendered  up  his  account,  since  '  Vienna  showed 
a  whole  population  trying  to  be  gay,'  l  because  other  and  serious 
efforts  had  no  cohesion  and  hung  helpless  in  the  air,  '  turned  away 
by  the  authorities  from  public  affairs  towards  amusement ' :  all 
being  proud  of  Vienna,  knowing  how  much  real  talent  there  was 
both  in  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  seeming  '  hypnotised  by  the  general 
atmosphere  of  unreality.'  Since  the  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
'  Hapsburg  Monarchy  '  Nemesis  has  come  with  hideous  visage.  We 
know  that  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  went  from  Austro-Hungary. 
Are  we  beginning  to  know  under  what  domination  Austro-Hungary 
then  stood  ?  The  weak,  careless,  courteous  people  in  the  grip  of 
the  strong.  There  was  another  nation  that  had  within  itself  the 
elements  of  greatness,  which  forgot  its  own  long  ago  noble  past — 
forgot  when  poets  were  counted  seers  ;  when  in  Luther's  land 
hymns  were  sung  believingly  to  the  God  who  was  a  firm  tower  and 
Christ  was  reverently  asked  to  come  into  the  ship  of  life.  For- 
gotten— for  what  ?  For  the  mad  ambition  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  its  own  soul — listening  to  the  voice  of  the  evil  spirit 
to  '  fall  down  and  worship  ' — decreeing  Kultur  in  a  shape  that  has 
made  demons  rejoice  and  angels  weep. 

1  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  pp.  202,  203. 
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(BISHOP   OF   WlLLOCHRA,   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA). 

WHEN  visiting  England  in  1893  I  spent  the  night  at  a  country 
vicarage  a  few  miles  from  Fyfield  in  Hampshire.  The  vicar  happened 
to  say,  '  I  have  been  reading  some  very  interesting  diaries  of  an  old 
clergyman  named  White,  who  lived  at  Fyfield  a  hundred  years  ago.' 
I  replied  that  it  must  have  been  my  great-grandfather,  Henry, 
brother  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  the  naturalist,  and  rector  of 
Fyfield  from  1762  to  1788.  I  made  search  for  the  diaries,  which 
had  only  travelled  three  miles  in  100  years,  and  finally  bought  four 
of  them — 1781-1784.  They  give  a  quaint  and  interesting  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  country  parson  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  very  full  account  of  these  diaries  was  contributed 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck  to  '  Hampshire  Notes  and  Queries  *  in 
1893,  »but  the  account  is  too  long  and  too  full  of  local  references  to 
be  of  general  interest,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  giving 
some  brief  account  of  the  more  interesting  passages  of  the  diaries 
that  came  into  my  possession.  They  are  written  in  large  folio 
paper-covered  books,  ruled  in  red  ink  into  three  columns  on  each 
page,  so  that  the  book  when  opened  covered  a  week,  Sunday  being 
dismissed  with  a  brief  reference  to  '  yesterday.'  Each  column 
is  divided  into  two  horizontally,  and  the  lower  part  reserved  by 
the  author  for  the  work  his  team  of  horses  was  doing  and  how  the 
men  who  worked  for  him  were  employed. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  earliest  volume  of  whose  existence  I 
am  aware,  is  written  a  quotation  from  Exod.  xx.  10,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  :  '  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour.'  The  Rector  had  so  many  churches  to  serve  that  Sunday 
must  have  been  to  him  almost  as  much  a  day  of  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  labour  as  it  is  for  many  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Australian  bush.  The  following  examples  will  show  how  busy  he 

must  have  been  kept : — 

• 

'  1783,  March,  Monday,  Wth. — Yesterday — white  Frost.  Showers 
and  cold  harsh  driving  Wind  A.M.,  cleared  away  abt.  Noon  bright 
and  pleasant,  clear  vesp  and  bright  Night — most  beautiful  Rain- 
bow just  before  Sunset.  Served  4  churches,  Ludgershall,  2  Tidwtbs 
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and  Fy  field,  at  home  in  good  time.  No  Summer  Corn  sown  yet  ye 
ground  too  soft  to  Harrow.  Vast  plentiful  River  down  Tidworth 
Vale,  amazing  Floods  in  ye  Avon  Bourn  last  week.' 

'  1783,  May,  Monday,  26^. — Yesterday.  Very  bright  night  and 
morn,  white  Frost  and  Ice  enough  to  scorch  ye  young  French 
Beans  and  potatoes  at  Tidworth,  incessant  parching  wind  continues 
night  and  day.  A  most  dreadful  severe  season  to  all  Counties 
particularly  this  ;  even  ye  Wheat  seems  to  languish.  Servd  Kimpton 
and  Fyfield  A.M.,  Ludgershall  and  N.  Tidwth  P.M.,  called  on  Messrs. 
Humphris  and  Goddard,  vast  multitudes  of  hares  by  Ashen  Copse. 
Beautiful  even,  tho  cold.  Great  coat  necessary  all  day  in  ye  full 
Sun.  Mrs.  Pn  and  Mrs.  Wilg  at  Church  mat.' 

Open  churches  were  evidently  a  rarity  in  White's  day,  for  we 
read : — 

'  1784,  October  18^.— Served  Fyfield  and  N.  Tidworth  both 
A.M.,  rode  back  by  ye  new  Church  which  is  quite  finished,  ye  doors 
open  to  dry  it.' 

Life  was  quiet  in  the  country  and  there  are  but  few  references 
to  outside  news.  Here  are  some  of  them  : — 

'  1781,  March  15. — News  of  Rodney's  conquest  of  St. 
Eustatia,  etc. 

'  Firing  heard  about  6  vesp  of  artillery  and  small  arms.' 

'  1781,  November  28.— Fatal  news  reported  of  Ld.  Cornws.'s 
army  sd.  from  the  D.  of  Gloster.' 

'  1782,  March  1. — American  War  sd.  to  be  voted  against  in  the 
H.  of  C.  by  a  majority  of  19 ! ! ! ! ' 

'  1782,  August^l. — News  brt  of  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  George 
at  Spithead  by  laying  her  too  low  on  her  side  with  the  ports  open 
to  stop  a  leak  in  an  expeditious  manner  not  to  delay  her  sailing.  A 
dreadful  accident,  no  instance  like  it  was  ever  heard  of  before,  so 
many  lives  and  a  most  able  admiral  lost,  Kempenfeldt.  It  happened 
on  ye  29th  inst.' 

Then  there  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Blanchard's  balloon  : — 

'  1784,  October  \&th. — Mr.  Wellman  came  instead  of  Wednesday. 
He  saw  on  Saturday  last  P.M.  half  past  four,  at  Rumsey,  Mr. 
Blanchard  in  his  grand  air  baloon  hovering  at  a  great  height  over 
ye  church,  and  soon  after  saw  him  descend  into  a  meadow  near  the 
town,  he  then  let  out  ye  gas,  folded  up  ye  baloon  and  put  it  into  a 
chaise,  in  which  he  returned  to  London  instantly — Mr.  Sheldon  set 
out  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  but  ye  land  being  too  heavy  he  was  obliged 
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to  be  set  down  17  miles  on  this  side  of  London,  at  Sunbury  Common, 
near  Lord  Vere's. 

h  '  Mr.  Blanchard  was  only  3£  hours  passing  from  London  to 
Rumsey,  75  miles,  and  was  seen  passing  over  many  places,  particu- 
larly from  Selborne  Hill  and  village,  where  he  appeared  in  ye  N.E. 
like  a  blue  spot  in  ye  sky  about  ye  size  of  a  small  tea  urn,  and  passed 
on  rather  to  ye  N.  of  Alton,  Alresford,  and  Winton,  passing  over 
Lord  Northbrook's  at  ye  Grange  possibly  within  view  of  ye  hills  in 
this  district.' 

'  30^. — Mr.  Blanchard's  balloon  was  conducted  by  ropes  through 
Rumsey  Town  into  ye  garden  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Penton,  where  it  was 
folded  up.' 

'  1784,  November  18th. — Received  an  account  last  night  of  Mr. 
Sadler's  ascent  in  his  baloon  at  Oxford,  his  passage  through  a  cloud 
wants  explanation,  i.e.,  whether  it  rained  on  ye  ground  at  ye  same 
time  that  his  machine  received  so  much  water.' 

References  to  ecclesiastical  events  are  rare.    Here  is  one  : — 

'  1781. — Chancr.  Sturges  sine  Perriwiggo.  Visitation  Day  at 
Andover  20  dined  at  ye  Star,  6s.  for  a  very  middling  ordinary,  and 
wretched  new  ordinary  black  strap.  Winter  peaches  and  sour 
grapes.  Fish  rather  antient.' 

Two  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  worthy  Rector  were  the 
cheese  and  the  liquor. 

In  1781  he  bought  9  cwt.  of  cheese  at  Andover  Fair  for  £14  17s. 
and  on  October  10  another  12  cwt. 

These  were  stored  on  shelves  in  the  Parsonage,  but : — 

'  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley.' 

'1781,  Dec.  24;— Shelves  behind  ye  kitchen  fell  with  21 
Cheeses — providential  escape  that  no  one  was  hurt.  Cheeses  on 
ye  shelf  which  fell  ys  morn  15  new  ones,  4  old,  1  Sage  and  1  Truckle, 
weight  sufficient  to  have  broken  the  ablest  Head.' 

'  1792,  April  13.— Cheese  cut  38th  and  39th,  1  almost  eaten  by 
ye  mice  coming  along  ye  ceiling  to  ye  hanging  shelf  and  not  observed 
in  time.' 

'  1793,  Jan.  15. — Jos.  Lansley  stopped  ye  holes  in  ye  ceilings 
to  keep  ye  mice  from  ye  cheese. 

'  I8th. — Mice  gnaw  thro'  fresh  mortar  and  come  to  ye  cheese 
again,  stoppd  once  more  to-night.' 

The  household  seems  to  have  drunk  chiefly  cyder. 

'  1782,  April  30.— Sheppard  ye  Cooper  unheaded  ye  taper  barrel 
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and  put  in  1  cwt.  of  Malaga  Raisins.  Bottled  off  ye  Shrub  from 
Saunders  8  bottles  and  about  1  pint.  Bottled  off  Siberian  Beer 
7  doz.  and  5  bottles,  more  left  and  worth  preserving,  having  no 
seed  of  ye  Hordeum  Nuda  to  sow.' 

'  1780,  Nov.  7th. — Paid  ye  cyder  man  4s.  6d.  for  grinding  6 
sacks  of  apples.' 

'  1781,  Oct.  26. — Purre  hogshead  tapped  and  most  excellent 
liquor.' 

'  Nov.  9. — Purre  Barrell  fails  alas,  lasted  just  14  days.' 

'  1784,  Oct.  26.— No  tithe  apples  from  Rednam,  Ward's 
orchard  being  grubbed  up.  Cyder  said  to  be  sold  in  ye  West  at 
5s.  per  hogshead.' 

But  wine  was  also  imported  in  addition  to  the  raisin  wine  made 
at  home : — 

'  1780,  Oct.  28. — 'Team  came  from  Southampton  and  brt 
Pipe  of  port  wine  from  Mr.  Ballard,  27  bs.  of  coals,  1  sack  of  salt, 
2  doz.  and  f  of  whitings,  200  oysters,  and  1  sack  of  salt  fr.  Mr. 
B.,  1  Do  Domus  and  a  few  coals  for  Mundy  and  also  4  doz.  of  white 
wine  and  1  hamper.  Buckland,  his  man,  Lansley's  man,  and  Jas. 
Batt  all  day  widening  ye  hall  and  cellar  doors  at  ye  parsonage  to 
admit  ye  pipe.  Put  pipe  into  ye  cellar  and  on  ye  stand  by  8  vesp.' 

'  1780,  Dec.  7th.— Bottled  off  the  pipe  of  port  wine.  Dr. 
Sheppard  and  Mr.  Griffith  had  1  qr.  of  it.  Mr.  Ekins  had  1  qr.,  it 
ran  56  doz.  exactly  and  4  bottles  and  1  of  thick,  all  done  in  excellent 
order  and  without  any  accident  till  30  doz.  bottles  were  danced  over 
and  2  doz.  and  |  broke  by  a  drunken  beast  from  Andover.' 

There  were  troubles  with  servants  then  as  now  : — 

'  1781, September  3rd. — After  26  Hours  obstinacy  and  confinement 
Betty  Oak  confesses  to  have  hid  the  broken  handle  of  ye  Dessert 
Spoon  in  a  chink  of  ye  Laundry  Floor  where  it  was  found,  and  she 
was  dismissed  after  a  very  severe  reprimand. 

'  More  discoveries  of  Betty  Okes  thieving  :  Linnen  given  to  ye 
neighbours.' 

'  1781,  December  25th.- — Hannah  French  dismissed  from  her 
service  ;  Robt.  gave  much  sage  advice  thereon.  Sevts.  now  past 
all  reprehension.' 

'  1783,  January  7th. — Lansley  Men  2,  Boys  2,  mending  ye  Tiling 
of  ye  House  and  Parsonage.  Do  had  time  enough  to  have  mended 
ye  Chancel,  but  walked  off  with  a  pr  of  Robert's  shoes.' 

'  $th. — Robert's  shoes  brt  back  from  Ludgershall,  to  which 
place  they  had  been  ingeniously  convey'd  by  ye  mason's  boy,  nomine 
Richardson. 
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'  1783,  February  18th. — Anthony  Cook  built  up  ye  wall  which 
bulged  in  ye  Front  of  ye  Parsonage  house.  Too  early  for  building, 
but  suits  the  workmen  well  as  it  will  probably  soon  want  doing 
again.' 

'  May  22nd. — Tom  Kent  kicked  in  ye  shin  by  ye  Cart  Mare  ; 
Plough  boys  must  play  foolish  tricks.' 

'  1784,  July  2ith. — Huff's  finest  Dog  puppy  run  over  by  Fr. 
Berrett's  Cart  of  Green  Vetches  and  killed  on  ye  spot  to  ye  great 
delight  of  ye  savage  Race  of  swinish  carters  !  !  !  ' 

White  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  musical  parties  were  con- 
stantly held  at  the  Rectory,  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  centre  for  local  society.  He  was  a  cricketer,  and  took  pupils 
preparing  for  the  University.  He  was,  like  his  brother  Gilbert, 
a  member  of  Oriel  College.  He  had  his  elder  brother's  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  the  diaries  are  full  of  observations  on  the 
weather  and  natural  phenomena. 

On  Feb.  10,  1784,  he  writes  :— 

'  The  hardest  Frost  ever  remembered  exceeding  even  that  of 
1768,  vast  degree  of  freezing  all  day,  very  clear  and  bright,  but  ye 
Sun  had  scarcely  any  power  to  mitigate  ye  fierceness  of  ye  Frost 
even  at  Noon,  very  thick  misty  Rime  at  Night  and  Frost  rather 
harder  than  last  night.' 

'  Siberian  weather,  everything  freezes  within,  even  by  ye  Fire- 
sides.' '  Wild  geese  many  seen  migrating  towards  ye  S.  to  Day  and 
yersty.'  '  Iron  was  so  cold  as  to  adhere  to  ye  hand  this  Morn  and  ye 
sensation  of  cold  is  much  different  when  ye  Themr.  is  below  10, 
takes  off  ye  power  of  Fire  at  a  very  small  distance.  Boys  skating 
one  ye  Pond  at  ye  end  of  ye  Village.  Ice  very  tolerable  but  small. 
The  Frost  seemed  rather  fiercer  than  yestd.  till  late  in  ye  Even 
when  it  began  to  abate,  but  ye  severity  of  yesty.  and  this  Day  seemed 
quite  alarming.' 

The  readings  of  the  thermometer  are  thus  given — '  December  9th, 
23  A.M.,  25  P.M.,  £  above  zero  night.  December  10th,  5  below  0  ! 
19  P.M. — 2  night,  ye  lowest  ever  heard  of  in  this  climate.' 

Several  visits  from  '  Brother  Gilbert '  are  recorded,  and  among 
the  better  known  of  his  pupils  were  Sir  Philip  Clarke  and  Mr.  Powlett, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester.  White  was  not  deficient  in  a 
quiet  humour,  as  the  following  extracts  show  : — 

'  1784,  March  5. — Rooks  seem  to  build  more  in  earnest — 
Hesiod's  rule  seems  inverted.  He  and  Aristophanes  say  that 
Farmers  shd  sow  Corn  when  directed  by  ye  Birds  ;  but  in  fact  these 
birds  wait  till  Farmers  sow  Corn  before  they  begin  their  nidification.' 
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'  1784,  Jan.  10. — Bush  Faggots  lost  their  way  coming  up 
the  Village  I  embezzlement  strongly  suspected  among  the  Poles  and 
Elder  Lop.  Barly  Rick  pulled  much  higher  than  four-legged  Pigs 
cd.  reach.' 

'  1784,  May  8. — Hats  taken  up  by  ye  Whirlwind  on  Tuesday 
were  pursued  towards  Quarley  but  kept  on  flying  in  ye  same  direc- 
tion like  an  Air  Baloon  and  never  have  been  heard  of  since !  ' 

Altogether  the  Rector  had  a  quiet  life,  not  neglecting  his  duties, 
but  not  allowing  them  to  occupy  too  much  of  his  time  and  thought. 
It  was  not  an  age  when  overmuch  was  expected  of  the  clergy.  He 
was  diligent  and  honourable  according  to  his  lights  and  no  doubt 
shared  in  his  more  famous  brother  Gilbert's  aspiration,  '  I  was  born 
and  bred  a  gentleman  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  die  such.' 
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BY  CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST. 

THE  Calle  Marina  was  all  but  deserted.  Yet  the  evening  breeze 
swept  it  with  the  fragrant  coolness  of  the  bay,  while  the  long,  mellow 
rays  of  the  tropic  sun  cast  cool,  purple  shadows  ;  behind  the  iron- 
barred  windows,  the  slatted  blinds  were  closed  at  an  hour  when — 
ordinarily — each  grating  was  gay  with  elbow- cushions  and  the  deft 
philandering  of  adroit  innocence. 

Here  and  there,  in  one  of  the  deep  doorways,  slouched  a  stubby 
policeman  in  his  faded  blue  denim  uniform,  a  carbine  slung  from 
one  shoulder  and  his  jacket  bulging  with  an  equator  of  irregular 
protuberances  that  indicated  a  belt  full  of  cartridges.  It  was  by 
order  of  the  Jefe  de  Policia  himself  that  the  cartridges  were  thus 
worn  underneath  the  jacket :  it  gave  a  more  peaceful  aspect — 
he  thought — and  thereby  tended  to  confirm  the  assurances  of 
tranquillity  regularly  put  forth  by  the  Government.  The  Jefe 
complimented  himself  on  this  sagacious  concealment,  due  solely 
to  his  own  astuteness.  Absolutomente,  senores,  the  country  was 
tranquillised  by  a  great  peace. 

True,  occasionally,  and  even  oftener,  a  little  group  of  uniforms 
shuffled  out  from  one  of  the  side  streets  and  trotted  up  another ; 
sometimes  a  ragged  and  despondent  line  of  men— herded  at  intervals 
by  more  barefoot  soldiers — appeared  at  the  intersections  with  the 
Calle  Marina,  and  then  plodded  out  of  sight.  Prisoners  or  volunteers 
for  the  army,  one  could  never  be  sure  which.  Once  in  a  while,  there 
came  from  the  distance  a  sound  like  a  firecracker  ;  and  then  perhaps 
a  brief  succession  of  poppings,  like  the  evening  of  an  old-fashioned 
Fourth  of  July  at  home.  At  these  times,  the  stubby  little  police 
in  the  doorways  would  pause,  even  in  the  rolling  of  a  cigarette,  and 
stiffen  into  alertness. 

As  I  say,  the  Calle  Marina  was  all  but  deserted  ;  and  this,  too. 
at  the  most  agreeable  and  alluring  hour  of  the  day  when,  ordinarily, 
it  would  have  been  rippling  and  rustling  with  youth  and  beauty  and 
speculative  gallantries  from  the  Pantheon,  at  one  end,  clear  down 
to  the  Plaza,  where  the  Government  band  played  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  Every  window  was  shuttered  ;  and  every  door 
was  barred  with  its  heavy  hand-hewn  beam  of  caoba,  slipped  into 
the  massive  sockets.  The  air  itself  was  tense  with  uncertainty 
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and  repression ;  no  one  knew  whether  a  new  civic  conscience  was 
about  to  be  born  or  whether  the  myriad  of  old  extortions  and  piracies 
was  about  to  be  sustained.  A  revolution  was  rising :  perhaps  like 
a  tide — perhaps  like  a  bubble. 

Half-way  down  the  Calle  Marina, an  American  flag  rippled  briskly 
in  the  evening  breeze  from  a  staff  that  almost  spanned  the  narrow 
street ;  below  the  staff,  and  above  the  big  iron-studded  doors,  was 
a  shield  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  painted  thereon, 
and  the  additional  information  that  this  was  the  office  of  the  Consul- 
General.  Upstairs,  the  Consul-General  himself  was  puttering  over 
his  desk.  It  was  purely  form  ;  for  ten  days  there  had  been  no 
work  :  his  last  caller  then  was  the  skipper  of  a  schooner,  who  had 
set  his  chronometer,  a  tomato-sized  silver  watch,  by  the  Consular 
clock.  The  official  clerk  was  idling  over  a  typewriter. 

'  Well,  Juan,  quittin'  time,  hey  ?  '  remarked  the  Consul ;  '  I 
guess  we'll  call  it  a  day's  work.' 

The  little  man  in  the  silk  coat,  faded  and  withered  with  much 
meticulous  clerking,  dusted  the  typewriter  again,  arranged  the 
papers,  pens,  records,  and  files  once  more  ;  then  he  locked  the  old- 
fashioned,  green-painted  safe  with  the  big  brass  key,  and  handed 
the  key  to  the  Consul. 

The  Consul  folded  back  the  light  blinds  that  shielded  the  office 
from  the  blazing  heat  of  the  day,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  began 
hauling  in  the  flag  for  the  night.  He  gathered  its  folds  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  it  so  that  it  should  not  touch  the  railing  or  floor,  as  he 
had  seen  done  on  the  visiting  cruisers  and  battleships,  and  then 
placed  it  in  the  native  mahogany  chest.  The  Consulate  was  closed 
for  the  day. 

A  spurt  of  the  firecracker,  popping  from  beyond  the  Pantheon, 
rose  and  ceased. 

'  Maybe,  you'd  better  take  it  out  through  the  back  way  and  the 
corral,  Juan,  if  you're  goin'  home.  Or,'  he  added,  '  maybe,  you'd 
better  stop  here,  and  sling  a  hammock  in  the  office.' 

'  Graciaa,  many  thanks,  senor,  but  I  have  not  the  fear — though 
I  will  depart  through  the  rear  and  avoid  the  streets  when  possible — 
they  are  very  dangeerious,  yes,  to  the  stray  shot.' 

The  little  clerk  pulled  out  a  silk  flag,  the  size  of  a  handkerchief. 

'  Besides,  yes,  I  am  prepare  to  identify  myself,'  he  added. 

The  Consul  smiled  grimly.  '  That's  right — there's  no  dodging 
the  fellow  who  can't  hit  what  he's  aiming  at.'  He  waved  his  hand 
at  an  engraving  of  Washington  above  the  desk,  where  a  ragged  hole 
was  drilled  through  both  glass  and  picture  in  the  upper  corner. 
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'  Got  that  in  the  last  razzle-dazzle,  six  years  back  come  New  Year's — 
and  now  this  to-day.'  A  couple  of  slats  in  the  blinds  hung  in 
splinters,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  a  patch  of  raw  plaster  showed 
where  an  old-fashioned,  heavy-calibre  Mauser  bullet  had  embedded 
itself. 

'  Si,  senor,  I  remember  the  other  time,'  said  Juan,  and  he  waved 
his  hands  in  horror  at  the  recollection.  '  Caramba  I  I  was  in  the 
army  of  the  Government  for  three  days — they  took  me  out  my  bed 
at  night  and  made  me  a  volunteer  !  Gracias  a  Dios,  it  was  but 
three  days  till  the  Government  was  captured  and  I  was  free.'  He 
shuddered. 

'  Well,'  remarked  the  Consul-General, '  they  won't  rope  you  for 
any  volunteer  while  you're  working  for  me.' 

'  I  bet  you  ! '  returned  Juan  cordially.  '  I  now  go,  senor — 
Buenos  noches.' 

He  turned  to  the  high  doorway  that  opened  on  the  gallery  of 
the  patio.  From  beyond  there  caine  the  swift  pattering  of  light 
footsteps,  dancing  over  the  tiled  gallery,  and  an  instant  later  there 
bumped  into  the  departing  Juan  a  little  girl,  breathless,  but  full  of 
excited  gigglings.  Behind  her,  puffed  a  lady  of  ample  rotundity, 
surmounted  by  three  chins,  the  upper  of  which  carried  a  bristly 
mole  that  quivered  in  her  excitement  like  the  pompom  of  a  grenadier. 
She  was  powdered  like  a  marshmallow,  and  shrilling  in  voluble 
Spanish. 

The  meek  and  slender  figure  of  Senor  Juan  Alcantara  gasped 
with  the  impact  of  the  little  girl ;  then  he  straightened  up  and  bowed 
in  a  humorous  deference  as  though  to  an  old,  illustrious  and  very 
pompous  dame. 

'  Ah,  he  said,  '  the  Senorita  Chiquitita — the  Very-Littlest-One — 
would  bowl  over  even  such  a  seasoned  gallant  as  I ! ' 

The  child  caught  the  light  touch  of  mockery  and  pretended  to 
be  offended ;  she  drew  herself  up,  and  the  little  fluffed  and  lacy 
frock  swirled  with  a  subtle  haughtiness. 

'  I  am  not  the  Senorita  Very-Littlest-One,'  she  said  severely 
in  fluent  Spanish ;  '  at  least  not  any  more — I  am — a  woman  !  ' 

She  snipped  open  a  little  glittering  fan  and  waved  it  after  the 
manner  that  she  had  shrewdly  observed  in  the  belles  of  the  Calle 
Marina.  Behind  it,  too,  she  bit  her  lips  to  make  them  redder,  and 
over  its  rim  swept  the  little  Consular  clerk  with  a  glance  that  was 
also  the  result  of  some  practice  and  close  observation. 

'  Oh,  la,  la,  la  !  '  purred  the  delighted  powdered  marshmallow, 
incoherent  and  ecstatic  over  her  prodigy's  accomplishments. 
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'  Ajd  !  The  Sefiorita  Marie — then  it  is  now  before  you  the  very 
humble  Senor  Don  Juan  Alcantara  y  Passos  at  last  has  the  honour 
to  lay  his  heart  and  hand.  Such  rapturous  magnificence  !  '  He 
bowed  very  low  again,  and  went  through  the  pantomime  of  kissing 
a  lady's  hand. 

The  little  girl  laughed  delightedly,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  little  burlesque  ;  she  extended  her  arm  in  a  regal  farewell, 
and  then,  with  the  sweep  of  an  empress,  clutched  her  short  skirts 
and  swept  past  him  with  a  giggling  haughtiness  into  the  high- 
ceilinged  room,  and  flung  herself  into  the  lap  of  the  Consul- 
General. 

'  Hello  there,  M'rie ! '  he  said,  as  she  buried  her  head  against  his 
neck,  '  what  game  you  and  Seenyor  Juan  been  playin',  hey  ?  '  He 
had  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  acquire  a  working,  rough-and- 
ready  Spanish,  which  he  used — when  he  had  to — and  always  with 
a  fine  old  Indiana  accent.  Marie's  fluent  and  rapid-fire  Spanish 
was  ever  a  marvel  to  him  ;  '  and  she  no  more  than  a  baby,'  he  used 
to  add  admiringly. 

'  I  told  him  I  was  grown  up — he  called  me  a  Very-Littlest-One, 
an'  I'm  not — an'  then  I  said  I  was  grown  up,  an'  he  said  would  I  be 
Mrs.  Alcantara,  an'  I  said  No  !  '  she  rattled  off,  burrowing  into  his 
neck. 

*  It  was  of  the  leetle  play,  the  parodico — burlesco — you  call  him 
the  parody,  yes,'  the  powdered  lady  interjected  from  the  bent- 
wood  office  chair  that  she  overflowed.  '  It  is  of  the  parody  now, 
but  in  free — yes,  two  years — she  will  be  seetting  in  the  window- 
seat  weeth '  She  waved  her  plump  hands  with  a  gesture  that 

denoted  the  utter  futility  of  describing  the  Calle  Marina  black  with 
suitors.  '  Even  now,  weeth  the  fan,  she  is — ah,  la,  conchita  mia  !  ' 
she  concluded  rapturously. 

'  Ooh  !  Ooh  !  Daddy  ! '  the  little  girl  laughed  ecstatically,  and 
she  rubbed  her  cheek  against  the  grizzled  one,  and  gave  his  neck 
an  affectionate  squeeze.  She  did  not  see  the  look  that  came  into 
his  eyes  ;  and  if  she  had  seen,  she  would  not  have  understood. 
The  senora  undulated  uneasily  on  her  chair.  '  Zut !  these  absurd 
Americanos,'  she  thought  irritably — '  what  now ! '  It  was,  had  sBe 
known  it,  his  old-fashioned  provincialism  stirring ;  marriage 
thoughts  and  courtship  was  a  matter  for  adults,  not  for  children, 

and  M'rie  was,  well A  long  way  off,  perhaps,  M'rie  might  be 

a  woman — but  it  was  unthinkable,  except  for  a  long  way  off.  He 
could  never  get  used  to  these  window  courtships,  anyway — it  was 
un-American  and  therefore  an  inferior  thing.  Besides,  that  thing 
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would  happen  to  M'rie  back  in  the  States  in  good  time,  and  in  a 
fashion  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

A  raucous  voice  floated  across  the  patio,  '  Ya  listo  !  ' 

'  Dinner  is  ready,  senor,'  purred  the  powdered  lady. 

The  little  girl  slipped  from  his  knee,  and  by  various  proddings 
and  f  ussings — to  which  he  responded  by  ostentatious  lamentations — 
pushed  him  to  his  feet  and  then,  with  one  of  his  big  fingers  clutched 
in  her  small  hand,  she  cuddled  against  his  sleeve  as  they  slowly 
strolled  back  around  the  gallery  to  the  living  apartments. 

Down  below,  a  stocky,  chocolate-black  negro  was  busy  filling 
some  huge  earthen  pots  with  water  from  the  little  fount  in  the 
centre  of  the  patio. 

'  Think  they'll  cut  the  water-pipes,  eh,  Marmaduke  ?  '  called 
the  Consul.  The  negro  looked  up  and  grinned  cheerfully. 

'  Dey's  li'ble  to,  bahs — I  ginrally  fills  dese  ere  ottas  when  somepin 
breaks  loose — dey  nevah  ain  no  tellin',  bahs.'  Then  he  added 
ingratiatingly,  '  Bahs,  saar,  you  couldn'  nohow  len'  me  use  of  yo' 
six-shooter  fo'  de  evenin'  ? ' 

'  Marmaduke,'  the  Consul  leaned  on  the  gallery  rail  impressively, 
'  if  I  catch  you  going  outside  or  messin'  in  this  mix-up,  I'll — well, 
it'll  be  good-bye,  Marmaduke,  that's  all !  ' 

'  Yassir,  yassir,  bahs,'  said  Marmaduke  hastily.  '  Ah  wouldn' 
think  o'  no  such  thing,  nossir,  nossir  !  Ah  des  wanted  it  fo'  po'tec- 
tion,  saar,  seein's  Ah's  a  kin'  of  'ficial  in  de  Cons'late.' 

'  Well,  forget  it,  Marmaduke,'  returned  the  Consul  as  he  dis- 
appeared with  the  little  girl. 

It  was  late  that  night,  and  the  Consul  still  sat  in  his  official  room  ; 
it  was  cooler  there,  and  the  night  breeze  drifted  through  the  high, 
open  windows  with  almost  the  suggestion  of  home.  The  little  girl 
had  long  been  put  to  bed  under  the  auspices  of  the  marshmallow. 
At  sunset,  the  intermittent  firecracker-popping  had  died  away,  and 
now  nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  signal  whistles  of  the 
stubby  little  policemen  with  the  fat  cartridge  belts,  or  the  shuffling 
tramp  of  some  Government  patrol  out  taking  prisoners.  For  the 
Government  was  desperate  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  tottering  ; 
and  its  own  impotence  made  it  venomous.  The  cuartdes  were 
crowded  with  citizens  shackled  by  wrist  and  foot,  two  and  two, 
with  ancient  Spanish  irons. 

In  his  hand  the  Consul  held  a  letter  ;  he  knew  its  contents  by 
heart,  now.  And  yet,  with  his  chin  sunk  into  his  collar,  he  still 
seemed  to  be  reading  it.  The  letter  was  simple  enough,  it  was  on 
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the  austere  stationery  of  the  United  States  State  Department,  and 
requested  his  resignation.  Not  for  cause — for  there  was  no  cause  ; 
both  sides  knew  that.  But  at  home  there  was  a  new  Adminis- 
tration ;  it  was  merely  the  ordinary  formal  letter.  '  Well,  why 
not  ?  '  The  old  man  had  no  bitterness  ;  twelve  years  ago,  he  had 
come  in  just  that  manner  of  opportunity. 

But  the  Consul  was  not  reading  the  letter  ;  he  was  thinking. 
He  was  older  by  twelve  years  than  when  he  had  first  landed  in  the 
Spanish  tropics,  in  his  present  office — and  twelve  years  is  a  long 
time  to  look  back  upon  when  one  is  past  middle  age,  to  begin  with. 
That  year,  too,  the  little  girl  had  but  just  arrived,  and,  that  very  day, 
her  mother  had  gone  back  to  the  Unknown  Mystery  from  whence 
the  babe  had  come.  Back  of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  tiny  Protestant 
cemetery,  was  M'rie's  mother,  and  in  the  inner  temple  of  the  old 
man  was  an  empty  space  that  still  ached. 

And  now — he  flipped  the  letter  into  the  rays  from  the  street 
lamp  below  that  streamed  up  through  the  window,  and  read  the 
formal  lines  once  more — this  was  the  turn  of  the  road.  It  hurt, 
somehow.  Here  was  his  home ;  his  memories  were  rooted  in  the 
very  soil.  He  was  popular  in  the  little  city  ;  there  were  a  score 
of  opportunities — he  thanked  God,  he  was  not  feeble ;  political 
incompetent— if  he  had  a  little  money.  The  witchery  and  soft 
allurements  of  the  tropics  were  in  his  blood,  this  was  home  ;  this, 
with  the  red-tile  roofs  and  gay  walls,  the  paved  patios  and  their 
little  fountains  ;  the  shimmer  and  swing  and  languorous  gaiety  in 
the  Plaza,  when  the  band  played  twice  a  week,  and  the  air  was  soft 
with  the  scent  of  gardenias  ;  the  little  cafes  with  their  mild  drinks 
and  their  gaudy  gaseosos  ;  the  white-trunked  feather-duster  palms, 
and  the  iridescent  green-blue  hills  of  the  distance  ;  the  sapphire 
bay,  and  its  fragrant  evening  breeze  ;  even  the  whipping,  driving 
rains,  when  the  parrots  clawed  their  way  along  the  platano-stalks 
and  screeched  in  a  damp,  disreputable  ecstasy — all,  all  this  was 
now  home.  And  Marie — why,  Marie  liked  it  too  ;  it  was  home,  he 
reassured  himself.  Yet  it  was  the  thought  of  Marie  that  made  him 
restless  ;  her  easy  fluency  annoyed  him  when  she  spoke  Spanish- — 
and  she  always  spoke  it,  for  there  was  but  small  chance  otherwise. 
He  wanted  an  American  little  girl,  like  her  mother,  and  for 
always. 

And  yet,  as  though  desecrating  childhood,  he  looked  clumsily 
into  the  future ;  and  he  saw  a  Latin  son-in-law  and  grandchildren 
who  would  shrink  from  the  blunt  Anglo-Saxonisms  upon  which  he 
felt  the  strength  of  the  race  was  founded.  Her  playful  eagerness, 
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without  embarrassment,  when  the  Senora  had  spoken  openly  of 
grown  lovers,  had  brought  to  the  surface  from  out  of  his  very  bones 
a  dull,  resentful  Puritanism.  In  two,  or  three,  years  ?  Why,  even 
then  she  would  be  but  a  child!  He  did  not  know  much  about 
little  girls,  but  he  felt  that  to  discuss  lovers  openly  with  them  was 
demoralising.  She  would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  some  school  in 
the  States  ;  it  would  have  to  be  managed,  somehow.  He  drew  in 
a  long  breath  ;  he  longed  for  her  mother ;  unconsciously,  he  prayed. 
For  the  first  time,  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  future  that  stretched 
beyond  the  little  girl's  childhood,  and,  manlike,  he  was  afraid.  And 
the  money — he  groaned ;  the  easy  living,  the  thousand-and-one 
little  harmless,  delightful  pulls  upon  the  purse-string  left  him  now 
with  but  a  fragile  margin.  His  hands  stretched  forth  as  though 
groping,  and  the  cords  were  tense  ;  the  letter  slipped  to  the  floor, 
and,  in  his  low,  hard  breathing,  he  heard  himself  whispering  his 
wife's  name,  '  Mary — -Mary !  ' 

He  stopped  and  listened. 

From  far  down  the  Calle  Marina,  he  became  conscious  of  the 
tramp  of  a  patrol  that  had,  by  its  rising  sound,  not  merely  crossed 
through.  The  Consul  rose  and  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  tiny 
balcony ;  it  was  coming  up  the  street.  By  the  street  lights,  he 
could  see  the  little  policemen  popping  out  from  the  shelter  of  their 
doorways,  vigilant  and  curious.  A  half-dozen  officers  marched  in 
advance  on  the  narrow  sidewalk.  They  stopped  half-way  down 
the  short  block  on  which  the  Consulate  was  located  ;  with  the  butt 
of  a  carbine  an  officer  pounded  on  one  of  the  iron-studded,  barred 
doors. 

'  Open  !  '  he  ordered.  '  In  the  name  of  the  President  and  the 
Constitutional  Government.' 

From  behind  the  shutters  of  the  upper  windows  a  candle  gleamed 
for  a  moment  through  the  slats,  and  there  rose  the  low  sounds  of 
a  woman  wailing.  At  the  doorway  there  came  a  scraping  of  bolts, 
and  the  postern  in  the  big  door  was  flung  open,  and  framed  therein 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  candle,  calm  and  tranquil  under  the 
plainer  illumination  of  the  street  lamp. 

A  few  words  were  exchanged ;  the  figure  with  the  candle 
apparently  was  demanding  proof  of  authority.  An  officer  thrust 
a  slip  of  paper  that  bore  a  list  of  names  up  to  the  light  from  the 
candle  ;  they  were  written  in  pen  and  ink,  and  he  pointed  to  one. 
The  man  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously.  And  as  he  snapped 
his  fingers,  he  was  seized  and  flung  spinning  into  the  street,  while 
the  candle  fell  to  the  pavement  and  was  trampled  underfoot.  A 
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dozen  figures  detached  themselves  and  hurled  themselves  on 
him  as  he  fell.  There  was  scarcely  a  struggle ;  he  was  dragged 
to  his  feet,  and  dragged  between  the  files  of  the  patrol.  The 
night  shrouded  the  dirt,  the  blood,  and  the  dishevelment,  and 
preserved  the  dignity  of  the  single  figure  gripped  by  the  hoarse 
subalterns. 

From  the  open  postern  there  darted  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a 
white  gown  of  the  night  and  a  light  dressing-sack  ;  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  rank  of  men  to  reach  the  prisoner.  A  uniformed 
figure  swung  the  butt  of  a  carbine,  and  she  crumpled  limply  against 
the  house  wall,  choking  and  quivering.  From  the  prisoner  there 
burst  a  wordless,  inarticulate  scream  as  from  an  animal,  and  with 
one  tremendous  concentration  of  energy  he  shook  off  the  figures 
who  clung  to  him.  And  in  that  instant  the  Calle  Marina  echoed 
to  the  ragged  crash  of  a  dozen  carbines.  As  though  his  footing 
had  been  swept  from  under  him,  the  figure  dropped  inertly  to  the 
cobbled  pavement. 

It  had  passed  in  but  a  few,  brief  moments  ;  the  Consul  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  thinking  slowly  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  reality, 
and  he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  his  nails  were  cutting  into  the 
palms  of  his  hands  ;  he  was  conscious  that  the  wailing  from  behind 
the  upper  windows  had  ceased.  He  saw  an  officer  light  a  cigarette, 
and  then  with  the  still  lighted  match — in  a  country  where  matches 
are  an  extortionate  monopoly,  they  are  conserved  to  the  limit  of 
combustibility — pick  up  the  remains  of  the  candle  and  light  it. 
Another  officer  spread  the  slip  of  paper  against  the  wall  and,  by 
the  candle  light,  ran  the  stump  of  a  pencil  through  one  name. 
Leisurely,  the  patrol  lighted  and  rolled  cigarettes,  sharing  them 
with  some  of  the  prisoners  already  incommunicado,  and  then,  with 
a  brief  consultation  over  the  slip  of  paper,  the  patrol  resumed  its 
march  on  past  the  Consulate,  disappearing  around  the  first  side 
street. 

The  clenched  hands  of  the  Consul  relaxed.  He  looked  back 
with  an  effort  and  saw  figures  under  the  light  of  the  street  lamp 
moving  cautiously,  like  thieves,  out  from  the  postern,  with  low, 
plaintive  sounds.  The  Consul  turned  away,  and  came  face  to  face 
with  the  plump,  powdered  lady,  now  billowy  with  a  beruffled  wrapper 
and  prickling  with  curiosity. 

'  I  haf  heared  the  shoots,  senor — 'is  eet,  is  eet  anything  ?  ' 

'  Get  back  to  your  bed,  Seenyora  ! '  ordered  the  Consul,  but  he 
hardly  recognised  the  tone  of  his  own  voice.  He  picked  up  the 
State  Department  letter  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  fallen  when 
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he  went  to  the  window,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;    then  he  closed 
the  windows  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  he  opened  the  office  and  hung  out  the  flag  with 
his  own  hands,  before  Juan  arrived  ;  down  in  the  patio,  he  could 
hear  Marmaduke  and  M'rie  feeding  the  gold-fish  in  the  fountain. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  draft  the  formal  letter  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  demanded.  He  heard  Juan  come  in  through  the  corral 
back  of  the  patio,  and  the  brisk  chatter  of  Spanish  as  M'rie  waylaid 
him,  and  on  the  gallery  he  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
Senora  in  simpering  complacency.  Presently,  Juan  appeared,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  typewriter  and  the  safe  and  in  rearranging 
the  office  files. 

'  Anything  new,  Juan  ?  '  asked  the  Consul. 

'  Nothing  but  bolas — rumours — senor  ;  thirty  of  the  police  of 
San  Marcao  have  gone  to  the  Revolution.  I  observed  the  Govern- 
ment is  barricading  the  Plaza  and  the  streets  to  the  water-front. 
Caramba  / '  he  added  passionately,  '  the  Government  he  dare  do 
nothing  but  arrest  the  man  in  his  bed,  or  take  the  volunteer  in 
the  street  wherever  he  catch  him.  It  is  falling,  Senor  Consulado, 
and  it  is  falling  murdering.' 

'  Any  fighting — -any  troops  moving  out,  Juan  ?  ' 

'  No,  senor  ;  the  Government  dare  not  trust  the  troops  out 
of  the  barracks.  They  remain  within,  guarding  the  volunteers. 
The  revolutionaries  ?  Why  should  they  fight  that  which  totters  ? 
We  hear  shootings ;  yes,  but  it  is  of  the  drunken  patrols  of  the 
army.  It  is  a  cow  here,  a  man  there,  a  boy — who  knows  ?  They 
shoot  at  what  they  see,'  he  threw  his  fists  in  the  air  with  hatred. 
'  Ajd — if  I  were  but  younger  !  ' 

The  Consul  unlocked  an  inner  compartment  of  the  safe  and  took 
out  the  code  book,  and  began  slowly  writing  a  message  to  the 
Department ;  it  was  their  daily  bulletin.  It  was  one  of  the  periods 
when  there  was  no  Minister  in  the  country.  Daily,  he  had  sent 
these  bulletins ;  they  were  the  records  of  the  slow  death  of  the 
Government  that  was  being  crushed  under  the  sheer  weight  of  public 
opinion.  In  its  dying  movements,  its  last  thoughts  were  bent  on 
draining  to  the  last  drop  the  dregs  of  graft.  Its  inner  councils 
were  dividing  the  profits  of  emergency  contracts  for  military 
supplies.  The  Consul  paused  a  moment. 

'  Cable  office  still  open  and  working,  Juan  ?  ' 

'  Si — yes — senor  ;  I  assured  myself  this  morning.  Nothing 
but  Government  messages  are  taken.' 
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The  Consul  handed  him  the  coded  message. 

'  Run  that  in  the  machine— three  copies,  as  usual.  No  boats 
reported  in  ?  ' 

'  None,  senor,'  returned  Juan.  '  No  boat  in  the  bay,  except 
the  Government  yacht  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  passengers  from 
the  Government  Palace.  It  has  steam  up  and  the  covers  off 
its  guns,  senor.' 

A  carriage  clattered  around  a  corner  and  turned  into  the  Calle 
Marina  ;  it  was  one  of  the  little,  ordinary  one-horse  victorias  that 
are  the  universal  cab  service.  Its  big  hood  was  up — a  strange 
thing  at  this  early  hour  in  the  cool  of  the  morning — and  the  two 
figures  inside  were  shrouded  in  its  shadow.  It  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Consulate,  but  neither  occupant  alighted ;  instead,  a  hand 
came  forth  from  the  hood  and  handed  an  envelope  to  the  driver. 
That  worthy  thereupon  descended  from  his  box  and  beat  upon 
the  door  of  the  Consulate  with  the  butt  of  his  whip.  Marmaduke 
could  be  heard  shuffling  to  the  door  and  opening  the  little  wicket 
for  inspection.  A  moment  later,  he  appeared  in  the  room  upstairs 
and  handed  the  Consul  the  small  envelope. 

In  it  was  the  card  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
card  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  President.  The  Consul  looked 
at  the  cards  and  grunted. 

'  All  right,  show  'em  up,  Marmaduke,'  he  said. 

The  Consul  met  them  formally  ;  he  had  a  general  acquaintance 
with  them  both.  The  secretary  carried  a  suit-case. 

'  If,'  said  the  President's  secretary,  '  we  might  have  the  honour 
of  a  confidential  interview — alone  ? '  with  a  slight  movement  of 
the  eyebrow,  he  indicated  Juan. 

'  Later  will  do  for  that  transcript,  Juan,'  said  the  Consul.  As 
Juan  silently  flitted  from  the  room,  the  secretary  softly  closed 
the  door. 

'  You  will  pardon  me,  Senor  Consul,  but  it  is  of  very  great 
moment — and  you  will  appreciate — that  which  we  wish  to  lay 
before  you.' 

'  Go  as  far  as  you  like,'  rejoined  the  Consul,  and  he 
waved  his  hand  at  a  couple  of  chairs  that  had  been  placed 
for  them.  The  secretary  set  the  suit-case  on  a  small  table 
that  he  drew  to  his  side,  and  unlocked  it  and  unbuckled 
the  ends.  It  was  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  who  first 
spoke. 

'  It  is,  senor,  of  the  welfare,  of  the  salvation  of  our  country  that 
we  come.' 
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The  Consul  nodded,  and  placed  a  box  of  cigars  from  his  desk  at 
their  side  of  the  table.  He  lighted  one  himself. 

'  It  is,'  continued  the  Minister,  '  the  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
of  my  countrymen  have  been  deluded  into  taking  arms  against 
this  Administration — they  are  struggling  for  the  place  and  power 
for  which  they  are  not  worthy.  These  malcontents  have  nothing  ; 
therefore  they  can  promise  much.  They  are  but  cattle  thieves, 
brigands,  who  thrive  by  plot  and  tormoil  at  the  expense  of  the 
peaceful  ones  and  the  business  of  this  Kepublic.  They  are  demo- 
gogues  ;  capital,  property,  is  not  safe  with  them.  They  support 
the  anarchy  ! ' 

The  Consul  nodded  with  the  impassiveness  of  a  poker-player. 
Why  had  he  been  called  upon  to  listen  in  secret  to  this  oratory  ? 

'  It  is  with  sadness  that  I  admit  it,  but  my  people  are  not  fitted 
for  self-government — they  must  be  guided  by  the  firm  paternal 
hand.  Senor,  our  blood  was  consecrated  in  the  successful  revolu- 
tion of  six  years  ago  to  the  honour  of  this  Administration  ;  and 
now  it  finds  itself  confronted  by  a  mob  of  bandits  who  would  wreck 
it.  I  confess  frankly  that  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  revolt. 
I  confess  frankly  that  our  handful  of  patriots  and  loyal  troops  dare 
not  move  from  this  city  against  the  mobs  that  patrol  the  country 
and  who  are  inflamed  against  us.  I  confess  frankly  and  with 
humiliation  that  popular  government,  for  my  people,  is  a  failure. 
And  do,  we  lack  the  patriotism  or  shirk  the  responsibility  in  this 
final  emergency  ?  I  say  to  you,  senor,  por  Dies — no  !  We  are 
prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  patriotism  and  to 
lay  ourselves  and  our  Administration  in  the  hands  of  an  alien 
Government — we  are  prepared  to  receive  the  soldiers  and  the 
warships  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  our  peaceful  integrity. 
We  ask  for  intervention  by  your  Government  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  of  patriotism  ! ' 

'  Well  ? '  asked  the  Consul. 

The  Minister  leaned  forward  impressively. 

'  The  Administration  can  last  three  days  more,  senor,  perhaps 
five ;  but  a  week  is  impossible.  The  steam  is  at  pressure  in  the 
yacht.' 

'  Well/  returned  the  Consul,  '  you've  got  your  man  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  your  cable  is  working  ?  ' 

'  He  is  even  now  informed,  and  at  the  proper  time  will  make 
known  our  concurrence,'  replied  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
suavely.  '  But  we  will  discuss  the  next  step  that  is  now  on  the 
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edge  of  your  mind.    Why  should  your  Government  take  charge  of 
us  and  take  the  step  of  intervention — I  ask  you  why,  senor  ? ' 

'  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,  Seenyor.  There  isn't  any 
fighting  to  speak  of  :  six  years  ago  there  was  some,  as  you'll 
remember — but  now  it's  just  a  case  of  most  everybody,  except 
yourselves,  against  you.  Now  there's,  maybe,  a  little  poolroom 
shindying  once  in  a  while  :  I've  heard  of  worse  election  nights  at 
home,  and,  in  its  way,  this  is  a  sort  of  election  ;  you  got  your  election 
certificate  this  way,  and  it  wasn't  such  a  majority  as  this  one  seems 
to  be,  either.  As  for  disorder,  if  you'd  see  that  these  patrols  floating 
around  the  town  weren't  given  liquor  before  they  started  out,  it 
would  cut  down  the  local  casualties  some.  If  everybody  is  so 
much  against  you  people  as  you  report,  Seenyor,  and  that  you've 
only  troops  enough  to  see  you  to  the  yacht,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
it  was  good-night ! ' 

The  Minister  raised  his  hands  in  graceful  deprecation. 

'  I  will  be  frank,  senor  ;  you  have  placed  the  matter  most 
exactly.  But — suppose  it — suppose  your  Government  knew  of  all 
manner  of  destructive  turbulence  :  of  burnings  of  houses,  railway 
stations,  of  lootings,  of  rape,  of  Americans  killed  and  in  danger 
—what  then  ? ' 

'  There  isn't  an  American  floating  round  here  who  isn't  as  safe  as 
I  am,  when  he's  minding  his  own  business — and  you  know  that, 
Seenyor — unless  he  gets  busy  trying  to  play  politics  with  a  rifle. 
Anyway,  this  is  a  pretty  peaceful  revolution,  since  you  seem  to  ask 
my  opinion,'  retorted  the  Consul. 

'  Of  course,  yes,'  persisted  the  Minister  calmly  ;  '  but  suppose 
— an  American  could  so  easily  get  hurt,  even  two  or  three,  merely 
to  illustrate,  you  know,'  he  smiled  blandly. 

'  Seenyor/  the  Consul  leaned  a  trifle  forward  in  his  chair  and 
spoke  coolly,  '  in  that  event  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  things 
might  happen.  But  in  view  of  what  I  have  just  learned  from  you, 
they  would  be  accompanied  by  so  much  personal  unpleasantness 
that  I  know  it  could  not  meet  with  the  indorsement  of  you  and 
your  associates.' 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  smiled  ingenuously. 

'  Of  course,  senor,  I  had  in  mind  merely  perhaps  some  beach- 
combers— some  riffraff,  you  call  it,  of  the  waterfront — at  the  most.' 

'  It  goes  for  them  too,  then :  in  the  case  you  present,  there 
isn't  any  such  thing  as  a  no-account  American.' 

'  I  fear  I  express  myself  very  badly — you  mistake  my  meaning, 
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Senor  Consul ' ;  he  laughed  lightly,  and  waved  a  plump  hand  on 
which  sparkled  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  parchesi  marker.  '  We 
merely  welcome  the  intervention  of  your  country  to  protect  our 
properties,  our  businesses — in  which  many  of  your  countrymen 
are  stockholders,  also.  It  is  a  business  matter — why  should  we 
be  despoiled  by  revolution  ?  We  appeal  to  you,  in  confidence,  but 
nevertheless  as  the  constitutional  officials  of  our  misguided  country 
for  whom  we  are  making  an  appeal  for  intervention.  Your 
Department  of  State  will  listen  to  you — your  Minister  is  away 
and  there  is  an  amiable,  adolescent  child  in  charge — but  hardly, 
you  understand,  of  weight/ 

The  secretary  to  the  President  leaned  forward.  '  It  is  the 
President  also  who  concurs/  he  said. 

The  Consul  laughed  pleasantly,  at  least  as  to  the  exterior  play 
of  expression  ;  yet  a  very  close  observer  might  have  noted  the 
thin,  cold  ring  in  it. 

'  The  facts  are  against  your  proposition  :  this  isn't  any  revolu- 
tion in  the  fighting  sense  of  the  term — it's  a  walk-over.  It's  about 
as  peaceful  an  occasion  of  the  kind  as  there  ever  was.  There's 
no  facts  to  go  on,  and  if  there  was — I  would  not  help  you/ 

'  Believe  me,  senor,  you  may  count  upon  our  interest  and 

yours  as  being '  the  Minister  paused  a  second  significantly 

'  — as  being  identical/ 

'  Wait  a  second/  said  the  Consul.  '  I  know  this  situation.  Last 
night  I  saw  a  man  taken  from  his  bed  and  killed — murdered  !  His 
last  sight  was  his  wife  struck  down  with  the  butt  of  a  carbine — 
it  was  under  these  windows.  You  cannot  last  three  or  five  days, 

as  you  admit,  and  yet  you '  he  broke  off  suddenly.     '  I  guess 

I'm  a  bit  sentimental,  perhaps,  and  a  little  upset  over  last  night. 
But  there  is  really  no  way  that  I  can  assist  you/ 

*  It  is  your  sentiments  that  reflect  credit,  senor ' — the  Minister 
was  quite  unruffled— '  and  if  you  can  identify  the  participants 
of  last  night,  I  assure  they  will  be  shot  in  the  patio  of  the  Palace. 
I  myself  will  do  it. 

'  But/  he  continued,  '  that  is  of  the  past.  They  are  beyond 
recall.  It  is  of  the  present— of  the  future— that  we  ask  your  aid/ 

'  My  resignation  lies  on  the  desk,  Seenyor,'  interrupted  the 
Consul, '  and  it  is  going  by  the  first  steamer.  I  tell  you  so  frankly  ; 
I,  too,  have  the  fortunes  of  war/ 

'  It  is  then  much  better  so/  It  was  the  President's  secretary 
who  leaned  earnestly  forward.  And  as  he  did  so,  apparently  by 
accident  in  the  sweep  of  his  gesture,  the  already  unfastened  suit- 
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case  was  swept  to  the  floor.  A  score  of  small,  rubber -bound  bundles 
burst  out,  spotless  packages  of  white  paper,  and  on  one  side  the 
light  tracery  of  the  script  of  English  banknotes,  and  among  them 
a  few  of  the  smaller  bundles  with  the  characteristic  yellow  backs 
of  large-sized  bills  of  United  States  currency. 

From  the  Minister  there  broke  forth  an  exclamation — -it  might 
have  been  of  annoyance  or  simply  stimulative — -and  he  watched 
the  Consul  with  a  keen,  unobtrusive  glance.  A  few  loose  bills 
and  notes  scattered  over  the  floor,  caught  by  stray  currents  of 
air.  It  was  a  lot  of  money  ;  how  much  the  Consul  could  not  guess. 
There  was  so  much  to  his  eyes  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  must  be 
counterfeit — and  yet  he  knew  it  was  not. 

The  Minister  and  the  secretary  hastily  gathered  the  collection 
and  thrust  it  back  into  the  suit-case  in  disorder ;  it  overflowed 
like  a  horn  of  plenty.  Affectionately  the  former  rested  his 
hand  upon  it.  '  One  hundred  thousand  dollars ! '  he  remarked 
slowly. 

The  Consul  knew  the  meaning  of  the  accident.  A  bribe — 
and  without  the  coarseness  that  it  would  take  when  put  into  words. 
For  a  moment,  he  felt  the  thrill  of  a  hostile  contempt ;  and  then 
he  laughed.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do  worth  such  a  sum. 
He  was  safe  from  temptation.  What  was  up  their  sleeve,  any- 
way ?  He  was  curious,  that  was  all,  just  curious. 

'  In  that  case  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  in  your  own  currency,'  continued  the  Minister, 
'  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  I  To  some  men  it  is  an  independent 
fortune.  You  are  fortunate,  perhaps,  in  being  a  wealthy  man  ? ' 

From  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  he  drew  a  long  envelope, 
and  from  it  he  extracted  five  little  slips  of  paper,  each  numbered 
and  each  with  a  little  note  written  in  English  and  with  pen  and 
ink.  He  passed  them  to  the  Consul;  the  latter  worked  his  cigar 
over  into  a  corner  of  his  lips  and  read  them  slowly. 

The  Consul  handed  them  back. 

*  Well  ? '  he  asked.    His  face  was  inscrutable. 

'  The  little  notes,'  said  the  Minister,  '  they  are  to  be  sent  one 
each  morning  and  afternoon — in  their  order — if  you  will  be  so 
good,  senor  ?  '  He  paused  a  second.  '  When  they  are  sent,  the 
cable  will  be  cut.  Your  Department  of  State  will  have  these 
skilful  little  notes — and  I  think,  senor,  that  we  can  be  confident 
of  intervention. 

'  In  the  case,  however,  that  we  should  not  get  intervention — 
well,  it  will  be  but  the  fortunes  of  war  :  the  trust  that  we  now 
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place  in  your  hands  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  suit-case  and 
the  money — the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  currency — 
will  be  yours.  We  shall  go  to  the  steamer  in  the  bay  and  to  exile 
like  a  handful  of  brave  patriots  who  have  done  their  utmost  for 
the  country  !  We  stake  everything  on  you.' 

The  Consul  was  still  curious,  but  it  was  a  curiosity  of  a  different 
kind.  He  found  himself  curiously  wondering  if  he  was  tempted  ! 
He  felt  within  himself  two  personalities ;  and  one  of  them  was 
curious  to  know  if  the  other  was  actually  tempted.  He,  in  a 
way,  hardly  felt  himself  the  party  to  a  real  action ;  the  pile  of 
banknotes  hardly  seemed  real,  they  had  no  essential  suggestion 
of  purchasing  power  or  wealth.  They  were  just  paper.  With  a 
curious  impersonality,  he  seemed  to  be  curious  as  to  whether  any 
one  would  do  anything  for  printed  bits  of  paper.  He  remembered 
that  once  a  bank -teller  had  analysed  himself  in  the  same  way — 
that  the  enormous  mass  of  money  he  handled  daily  was  printed 
paper,  that  it  never  carried  with  it  the  suggestion  of  actual  wealth. 
Maybe,  one  could  feel  that  way — if  he  were  a  bank -teller.  But 
here — one  hundred  thousand  dollars — currency  ;  safe,  easy  money. 
His  resignation  and  the  uncertain  future  ;  M'rie  and  his  duty  to 
her  ?  He  was  still  curious  as  to  whether  he  was  actually  in 
temptation.  It  was  a  strange  feeling.  He  could  not  express  it 
to  himself.  He  heard  the  Minister  still  speaking,  slowly : 

'  Listen,  senor,  you  are  not  a  young  man  ;  you  are  retired 
from  your  office — do  I  not  know  why,  when  I  have  lived  through 
the  politics  in  your  country  ? — you  are  not  wealthy  ;  and  you  now 
have  a  chance  for  wealthy  independence.  Also,  you  have 
a  daughter ;  would  you  not  have  ease  and  comfort  for  her,  and 
a  dolt. 

'  I  know  you  Americans — I  was  educated  in  your  schools — 
and,  individually,  I  have  many  charming  friendships  among  you. 
But  your  ways  of  life  are  not  our  ways  :  as  races,  the  Latin  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  will  never  mix.  I  would  not  change  my  lot, 
nor  would  you  yours.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  if  the  little  Marie 
shall  have  the  comforts  of  culture,  or  will  she  have  the  frugal  lot 
that  your  Government  has  left  you,  to  provide  as  best  you  may. 
Would  you  not  prefer  to  return  a  man  of  leisure  and  wealth — 
why  not  ?  Who  is  wronged  ? 

'  I  will  speak  yet  more  frankly.  In  your  American  way,  you 
think  that  always  one  side  is  right  or  wrong.  Yet  what  difference 
does  it  make  by  whom  this  country  is  exploited  ?  These  present 
revoltosos  claim  the  high  aims  of  liberty  and  equality — 'for  now. 
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Well,  so  did  we,  as  you  know.  But  that  was  six  years  ago  !  What 
difference  does  it  make  who  is  in  power  when  the  road  is  the  same 
to  be  travelled  by  all  ?  WTiat  difference  does  it  make  to  you, 
a  bystander,  who  wins  or  loses,  or  what  pocket  holds  the  little 
ivory  ball  of  political  power,  or  who  is  the  croupier  ?  Why  should 
the  croupier  be  changed,  senor  ?  that  is  the  point ;  why  should  the 
croupier  be  changed  ? 

'  Do  not  decide  hastily — not  before  this  afternoon.  There 
is  but  three  days,  and  five  at  the  most.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
leave  this  in  your  care/  With  a  wave  of  the  plump  diamond 
hand  he  indicated  the  suit-case.  The  secretary  had  restored  the 
neat  little  bundles  to  their  orderly  array  and  closed  the  case  ; 
he  placed  it  on  the  Consul's  desk. 

As  one  slowly  awaking  from  a  restless  sleep,  the  Consul  was 
conscious  that  he  had  formally  escorted  them  to  the  gallery, 
and  then  a  moment  later  heard  the  clatter  of  the  victoria-cab 
as  it  rattled  off  down  the  Calle  Marina.  Juan  was  knocking  at 
the  door. 

'  All  right,  Juan  ;  come  in/  he  called.  '  Never  mind  that  cable, 
now — I  may  want  to  change  it/  This  was  not  unusual.  He 
assured  himself  that  he  had  not  delayed  the  daily  bulletin  on 
account  of  the  suit-case.  Not  at  all.  He  needed  time  for  thought, 
that  was  all. 

Numbly,  he  was  wondering  if  he  would  have  the  strength  to 
resist  when  he  really  gave  the  matter  his  attention.  He  might 
as  well  fight  it  out  now.  He  turned  to  Juan.  '  You  can  go — 
there's  no  use  staying  on  here  when  there's  nothing  to  do/ 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  lost 
in  thought.  He  had  been  offered  a  bribe — even  more,  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  it  where  it  could  eat  into  his  imagination  like  an 
acid.  He  had  been  offered  a  bribe  !  Not  a  little  one — that  he 
could  have  spurned  without  thought  and  counted  himself  virtuous — 
but  a  fortune,  easy,  secure,  and  secret ;  and  who  would  be  harmed 
by  it,  anyway  ?  Back  home,  he  could  even  see  that  it  would 
bring  him  popularity  from  among  the  tom-tom  beating  jingoes, 
who  would  picture  him  like  the  hero  of  a  light  opera.  He  was 
trying  to  think,  coolly,  logically,  and  his  brain  was  tingling  aim- 
lessly. The  suit -case  and  its  contents  seemed  to  fill  the  room — 
he  began  wondering  what  Europe  was  like.  England,  now — he 
had  always  wanted  to  see  London.  What  would  it  be  like  to 
spend  English  banknotes  and  count  your  change  in  crowns  and 
shillings  and  threepenny  bits  instead  of  pesos  and  centavos  !  He 
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passed  the  suit -case,  and  touched  it  with  his  foot.  He  swore,  under 
his  breath  ;  this  was  no  way  to  think.  It  was  on  M'rie  that  the 
matter  hinged.  If  he  took  the  money,  sent  the  despatches,  Could 
it  be  justified  in  his  protection  for  her  ?  that  was  it.  He  clenched 
a  fist ;  this  line  was  not  right  either — to  think  of  sheltering  his 
decision  behind  the  skirts  of  a  little  girl !  The  burden  of  right 
or  wrong  must  rest  on  him  alone.  The  little  scene  in  the  Calle 
Marina  of  the  night  before  arose,  and  he  would  have  willingly 
lynched  the  Powers  that  used  hyenas  in  uniform  to  hold  their 
grip  on  six  years  of  plunder.  And  yet  that  was  not  his  respon- 
sibility— or  was  it  ?  The  Consul  did  not  know.  He  felt  that  his 
mind  was  merely  tinkling.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! 

There  was  the  light  patter  of  feet  on  the  tiled  gallery,  and  the 
little  girl  herself  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  official  office. 
This  meant  that  it  was  time  for  the  noon  breakfast  of  those  Spanish 
countries,  for  she  was  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  grave  officialdom 
until  the  hours  appointed.  She  flung  herself  at  his  neck  and 
nestled  in  his  collar.  As  the  Consul  put  his  arm  around  her,  it 
brushed  against  a  little  silver  chain  about  her  neck.  He  had 
never  before  noted  it. 

'  Hullo,  M'rie,  what's  this,  hey  ? '  he  asked. 

The  little  girl  clawed  at  her  neck,  and  presently  fished  out  the 
whole  chain,  and  on  it,  by  a  small  catch,  was  a  little  silver  medal. 

'  It's  a  present,'  she  announced.  '  The  Senora  gave  me  it  to 
wear.' 

With  the  minute  interest  in  anything  that  concerned  her,  the 
Consul  examined  it  carefully.  On  one  side  was  the  figure  of  some 
saint — a  typical  little  figure  in  flowing  robes  and  a  halo  ;  on  the 
other  was  some  complicated  design,  whose  symbolism  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Idly  as  he  looked  at  it  under  M'rie's  scrutiny, 
an  idea  popped  into  his  brain. 

He  tore  a  couple  of  leaves  from  a  pad  on  his  table  and  wrote 
a  word  on  each.  '  Want  to  play  a  little  game,  M'rie  ? '  She 
wriggled  with  anticipation.  '  All  right ;  unhook  the  medal  a 
minute.' 

'  You'll  give  it  back  ? '  she  demanded  suspiciously. 

'  Sure  thing,'  he  promised  solemnly.  She  took  off  the  medal 
and  handed  it  over. 

He  looked  at  it  again.  There  must  be  no  mistake  or  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  the  oracle.  So  he  examined  it  again, 
carefully,  on  both  sides.  Then  he  scratched  out  the  word  on  one 
of  the  sheets  of  paper,  it  was  '  head,'  and  rewrote  the  word '  saint.' 
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The  word  on  the  other  slip  he  looked  at  a  moment  and  then  left 
it  as  it  was.  It  was  the  figure  '  $100,000.' 

'  There  mustn't  be  any  mistake,  M'rie,'  he  said,  as  he  folded 
the  little  papers,  each  very  carefully,  and  in  the  same  manner,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  told  apart.  With  his  eyes  averted,  he 
shuffled  them  together  on  the  desk  until  their  identity  was  still 
further  lost.  Then,  on  the  outside  of  one,  he  wrote  '  head '  and 
on  the  other  '  tail.' 

'  Now  then,  M'rie,  we're  ready.  You  throw  this  medal  up 
to  the  ceiling  and  let  it  fall  on  this  mat  here.' 

'  It'll  hurt  it,'  she  objected. 

4  No  it  won't ;  the  mat's  soft.  I'll  put  another  on  top  of  it.' 
He  dragged  another  into  place.  '  Now  then.' 

The  little  girl  threw  the  medal,  with  the  stiff-arm  motion  of 
little  girls.  It  was  a  new  game,  a  funny  game ;  but  it  was  always 
safe  to  enter  into  any  game  with  a  daddy. 

The  figure  side  of  the  medal  fell  uppermost.  With  tiny  drops 
of  perspiration,  the  Consul  reached  for  the  paper  that  held  the 
word  '  head  '  on  the  outside.  The  irrevocable  decision  was  made. 
And  it  was  to  be  irrevocable — he  drew  back  his  hand.  '  Best 
out  o'  three,'  he  murmured  hoarsely.  '  Best  out  o'  three.' 

'  Throw  it  up  again,  M'rie,'  he  asked. 

She  threw,  and  the  jumbled  design  fell  uppermost.  The  Consul 
was  on  his  hands  and  knees  when  it  fell.  He  breathed  more  easily 
— the  oracle  was  to  give  him  a  full  and  comprehensive  ballot. 
Two  straight  would  not  he  felt,  have  been  so  conclusive. 

'  Once  again,  M'rie ! '  It  was  a  funny  game,  not  a  bit  like 
any  of  the  others. 

The  medal  came  down  with  the  head  uppermost.  The  Consul 
reached  firmly  for  the  folded  paper,  labelled  with  the  word  '  head.' 
The  die  was  cast.  Was  he  to  be  wealthy,  or  was  he  to  be  of  the 
frugal  genteel,  walking  softly  in  the  shadow  of  poverty  ?  Was 
he  boldly  to  take  the  price,  or  was  he  to  take  only  the  common 
pride  or  scrupulousness  that  he  could  never  bring  into  the  light 
of  day  ?  He  had  no  curiosity  now,  he  had  set  his  hand  to  the 
plough. 

Firmly  he  opened  the  little  folded  paper  and  glanced  at  the 
inner  side. 

'  Oh ! — my  God  ! '  he  said  hoarsely,  and  in  his  fist  he  crumpled 
the  little  piece  of  white  paper. 
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THE     WHITE     TOWN. 

A    HIGHLAND    MEMORY. 
BY  GEORGE   BLAKE. 

THE  white  town  stands  on  a  blunted  promontory.  The  red  ram- 
parts of  the  old  prison  thrust  themselves  farthest  into  the  waters 
of  the  loch,  and  from  that  vague  apex  the  sea  walls  of  the  burgh 
slope  back  to  meet  the  easy  lines  of  the  two  gentle  bays.  This 
boundary  arc  embraces  only  a  modest  space  of  ground ;  it  is 
certainly  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Cross  on  the 
northern  face,  through  the  single  street  of  the  town,  to  the  Cross- 
houses  at  the  southern  end  ;  but  the  few  acres  are  crowded.  Some 
hundreds  of  yards  down  the  shore  road  is  the  Newtown,  a  row  of 
white-and-pink  cottages.  But,  somehow,  they  are  not  of  the  town 
we  have  learned  to  love  compactly.  From  Cross  to  Crosshouses, 
one  way,  and  from  the  prison  to  the  Avenue,  the  other — that  is 
our  white  town  of  romance. 

This  compactness  is  the  feature  I  would  have  you  appreciate. 
It  -is  best  to  regard  the  place  as  a  cluster  of  dwellings  with  a  church 
as  the  centre.  The  church  is  in  the  middle  of  a  square,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  single  street,  which,  in  its  turn,  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  an  interesting  old  kirk  in  itself 
(divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  for  Gaelic,  one  for  English, 
services),  but  it  is  more  interesting  as  a  viewpoint,  a  coign  from  which 
to  regard  the  easy  life  of  the  town.  Sitting  on  the  steps  on  the 
English  side — and  to  sit  on  the  church  steps  is  quite  a  natural 
thing  here — you  have  half  the  burghal  activities  under  your  eye. 

On  an  ordinary  day  there  is  little  enough  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
Down  by  the  Cross  at  the  water's  edge,  men  may  be  talking  lazily 
and  seemingly  without  interest  in  each  other's  remarks.  A  farm 
cart  may  stand  at  the  door  of  the  ironmonger's  store,  while  its 
owner  bargains  for  sheep-dip  within.  Johnny  Dewar's  fish-boxes 
lie  open  in  the  gutter,  and  his  ill-tempered  brown  terriers  (of  a 
breed  unique)  doze  on  the  sun-warmed  metal  of  the  street.  Peter 
'Tyre  looks  out  from  his  shop-door,  glances  towards  the  clock 
on  the  steeple  of  the  kirk,  then  disappears.  Mary  Ann  comes 
out  to  wipe  the  windows  of  her  sweetie  store.  The  banker  walks 
slowly  from  his  tall  house  to  the  porch  of  the  '  George.'  It  is  all 
very  quiet. 
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Then  a  motor-car  sweeps  round  the  corner,  the  tyres  rustling 
crisply  on  the  gravelly  surface.  Three  heads,  perhaps,  appear 
at  the  window  of  the  tall,  white  tenement  houses — three  heads 
only  vaguely  curious  and  soon  withdrawn.  The  car  wheels  round 
the  church,  and  Johnny  Dewar's  dogs  leave  off  their  barking 
to  lick  their  chops  in  the  sunlight.  The  men  at  the  Cross  have 
not  looked  up.  Utter  quiet  descends  again.  You  have  seen  as 
much  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  white  town. 

Nor  if  your  seat  is  on  the  Gaelic  steps  will  you  see  more. 
That  side  of  the  street  is  even  quieter  than  the  other.  There 
may  be  a  couple  of  gossiping  women  at  a  close-mouth  of  the 
Relief  Land,  and  another  hanging  out  white  linen  to  dry  between 
the  poles  that  are  here  planted  among  the  stones  of  the  shore. 
Stir  is  absent.  One  can  only  sit  and  dream — for  instance,  about 
the  urn-crowned  column  within  the  banker's  garden,  set  there 
by  a  long-dead  duke  to  commemorate  the  killing  by  the  Athole 
Stewarts  of  a  score  of  young  cadets  of  Clan  Campbell,  some  time 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

You  will  wonder,  then,  since  the  white  town  is  so  quiet  and 
so  slow,  that  we  love  it  very  dearly.  I  have  written,  by  the 
merest  chance,  of  the  commemorative  column,  and  I  would  seize 
on  the  allusion  to  aid  my  interpretation.  We  love  the  white 
town  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  historic  and  romantic,  with 
all  the  poignancy  of  a  beautiful  survival ;  and,  most  of  all,  because 
for  us  it  holds  subtle  and  yet,  to  us,  wistfully  palpable  associations 
with  the  best,  truest,  purest,  most  beautiful  days  of  our  lives. 

As  for  history,  it  is  not  my  concern  to  relate  the  affairs 
of  a  clan,  once  the  most  puissant  in  Scotland.  Nor  are  we  to 
linger  over  spacious  days,  just  a  little  more  than  the  half- 
century  past,  when  the  burgh  notched  with  lawyers  and  merchants, 
and  was  actively  the  county  town.  These  matters  we  do  not 
forget ;  they  are  the  atmospheric  background  of  our  affection. 
But  already  they  stand  baldly  in  printed  books  of  history  and 
romance,  and  are  to  be  read  about  in  libraries.  But  the  mood 
of  the  modern  town  has  not  been  captured,  and  I,  for  one,  fear 
that  it  may  slip  away  before  a  hint  of  it  may  be  set  down  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  know  it  and  love  it. 

•  .'•«•» 

For  us  the  house  with  the  brass  knocker,  two  doors  down  from 
the  *  George,'  a  stone's  throw  from  the  church,  is  the  beginning  of 
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things.  Under  its  roof  we  lived  for  two  months  in  every  one  of  the 
good  years  of  childhood  and  youth  ;  it  was  the  starting  point  of  all 
our  adventures  in  and  about  the  white  town,  and  its  low-ceilinged 
rooms  and  little  garden  (once  so  big  to  us)  are  etched  more  deeply 
than  anything  else  on  the  plates  of  our  memories.  Will  I  be 
understood  when  I  say  that  it  is  acute  pain  for  us  to  realise  that 
the  house  is  now  in  other  hands  ?  The  attics  where  the  girls 
slept  are  used  by  other  children.  The  great  dining-room  is  now 
a  drawing-room,  with  a  piano  where  the  big  sideboard  stood. 
The  back  parlour  where  we  did  our  singing  and  playing  is  now 
used  as  a  smoke-room.  .  .  .  No  more  may  we  look  out  from  the 
high  attic,  survey  the  sleeping,  white  street,  and,  for  the  soothing 
of  the  eyes,  scan  the  wooded  slopes  of  Duniquaich,  beyond  the 
Cross,  the  bay,  the  new  bridge  and  Kilmalieu.  No  more  .  .  .  the 
words  hurt. 

And  it  is  not  for  disillusion  and  lost  youth  alone  that  we  have 
our  regrets.  We  mourn  also  beauty  impersonal.  The  house  with 
the  brass  knocker,  you  see,  was  of  the  town,  had  clinging  to  it  the 
town's  tradition  and  mysterious  charm,  and  looked  down  kindly 
on  the  town's  affairs ;  those  affairs,  again,  of  which  we  children 
were  part.  When  Calum  Bell  was  ill,  we  knew  the  fluctuations  of 
his  sickness  as  well  as  his  sister  did,  and  our  sympathy  was  real, 
personal,  immediate.  And  then  our  attitude  was  all  the  more 
comprehensive,  inasmuch  as  we  were,  not  only  natives  in  our  way, 
but  sympathetic  strangers.  What  I  seek  to  convey  is  simply 
that  we  were  simultaneously  within  and  without  the  burghal  life, 
illogical  as  it  may  seem. 

We  knew  the  people,  loved  them,  laughed  at  them,  chuckled 
with  them,  saw  their  Celtic  foibles  and  condoned  them.  (This 
comprehensiveness  of  outlook  stands  not  to  our  credit ;  it  was  our 
happy  chance.)  We  sniggered,  ^cruelly,  as  children  will,  at  the 
toneless,  hoarse  speech  of  Angie  'Ro,  and  at  the  same  time  loved 
him  more  dearly  than  we  did  the  landlord  of  the  '  George,'  a  normal 
Highlander.  How  can  I  explain  it  ?  It  may  be  that  Angie  was 
dear  for  the  aboriginal  colour  of  his  personality.  Angie  cannot 
be  imagined  as  the  native  of  another  place.  Like  the  Cross  he 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  white  town,  while  the  landlord  of  the 
'  George '  fits  easily  into  a  picture  of  Oban  or  Ardrishaig  or  any 
other  less  compactly  characteristic  town  of  the  Highlands. 

So,  through  the  years,  we  came  to  look  upon  the  white  town, 
not  as  a  place  of  buildings  and  people  separate,  but  as  a  blend,  a 
fusion,  the  association  of  historical  stone  and  lime  mingling  somehow 
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with  the  rich,  overflowing  personality  of  the  townspeople.  The 
name  of  the  town  recalled  to  us  a  mood.  We  had  pictures  to  see 
in  the  mind's  eye,  and  anecdotes  to  Recall,  butthese  were  only 
glowing  fragments  detached  from  the  general  body  of  our  vision. 
We  became  aware  of  an  atmosphere,  special  and  precious.  To-day, 
though  we  are  grown-up,  it  is  with  us  yet.  Our  greatest  fear  in 
life,  as  I  have  written,  is  that  we  may  lose  it  somehow. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  the  white  town  as  I  did  five 
years  ago.  I  have  become  more  and  more  aware  of  my  own  mind 
and  its  growing  sophistications,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept 
with  the  completeness  of  boyhood.  So,  in  my  mind,  a  distinction 
between  the  town  and  the  people  has  been  set  up.  Less  and  less 
do  the  people  speak  to  the  appreciating  heart  within  me,  more 
and  more  does  the  beautiful  wistfulness  of  the  town  itself.  Perhaps 
(though  the  point  has  little  bearing  here) — perhaps  the  war  has 
reduced  humanity  in  my  private  scale  of  importance,  and  has 
elevated  the  value  of  landscape,  with  its  more  sweeping  associa- 
tions. It  was  Moira  who  first  raised  the  issue.  She  called  on  us  to 
imagine  an  empty  white  town  of  deserted  houses.  I  did  not  say 
so  at  the  time,  nor  did  she  or  any  one  of  the  others  ;  but  we  knew 
that  even  in  such  a  dread  circumstance  love  would  still  flow  from 
our  hearts  to  the  lone  streets  and  echoing  closes. 

This  divagation  leads  me  inexplicably  to  leave  the  town  and 
write  of  the  country  about  the  town.  Its  character  is  always  at 
the  foundation  of  our  affection. 

Naturally  I  think  first  of  the  Avenue,  which  runs  a  mile 
southward  from  the  white  arches  opposite  the  Cross,  behind  the 
town  and  the  Newtown,  to  debouch  on  the  shore  road  at  Cromalt. 
It  is  a  town  walk  strictly,  an  adjunct  grandiosely  designed  by 
some  old  duke  with  a  taste  for  splendour.  His  ambition,  if  it  was 
dignity,  is  magnificently  realised.  You  must  think  of  a  lofty 
avenue  of  ancient  beeches,  running  almost  straight,  with,  on  one 
side,  hayfields  for  boundary,  and  the  backs  of  the  town  houses  on 
the  other.  These  rearward  buttresses  of  the  old  lands  might  have 
been  unsightly,  but  are  not ;  they  are,  indeed,  curiously  in  keeping. 
It  is  not  out  of  place  that  wrinkled  old  women  should,  on  the  grass 
borders  beneath  the  trees,  spread  clothes  to  dry,  or  that  hens 
should  pick  about  the  roots  here.  These  things,  when  they  are 
observed,  lend  character.  Mainly  the  mind  is  awed  by  the 
old  trees. 

It  is  fitting  to  think  of  the  Avenue  under  the  midday  sun.    Then 
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the  glossy  leaves  catch  the  light,  or  suffer  it  to  pass  only  as  a 
delightful  mottling  of  the  roadway.  The  smooth,  blue  bark  that 
beeches  have  take  the  rays  softly,  shading  the  path  ;  above  is  that 
high,  green,  vaulted  canopy  of  branches  stretching  from  both  sides 
to  meet  umbrageously.  There  are  parts  where  the  continuity  has 
been  broken  by  winter  storms,  but  even  the  breaks  serve  beautiful 
purpose,  lighting,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  another  shadowy 
arch,  which  holds  all  the  solemnity  of  some  cathedral.  Massiveness, 
dignity — and  these  things  brought  about  by  materials  of  gracious 
lightness — impress  themselves.  Again  one  captures  the  sense  of 
holiness  that  is  about  many  of  the  town  buildings,  the  old  prison 
in  particular.  Though  common  little  gates  open  from  pends 
between  the  houses  on  to  the  Avenue,  this  town  wondrously  escapes 
aught  that  is  commonplace. 

We  have  used  the  Avenue  daily  for  months  in  every  year, 
either  as  a  path  to  the  bathing  place  at  Cromalt  Bay,  or  as  a  stage 
on  our  journey  to  Easachosain  and  Coillebhread.  There  we  have 
met  plain  men  wheeling  barrows,  old  wives  scolding  bairns,  or  Low- 
land trippers  dancing  jigs  beneath  the  trees.  Always  these  people 
and  things  have  somehow  drawn  dignity  and  even  grace  from  the 
environment.  Atmosphere  again,  and  once  more  incommunicable. 

With  the  Avenue,  to  which  it  runs  parallel  up  beyond  the 
hayfield,  we  associate  the  road  through  the  forest.  Here,  without 
the  formality,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  the  Avenue,  and  even 
greater,  since  it  is  natural,  splendour.  At  Cromalt,  you  turn  to 
the  right  up  a  short,  mossy,  tree-bordered  track,  pass  through 
the  high  fence  erected  there  against  the  invasion  of  hungry  deer, 
and  are  in  the  true,  whispering,  living  forest.  Again  there  is  all 
the  beautiful  play  of  sunlight ;  and  there  are  fewer  men  to  meet. 
You  are  with  the  wild  animals  of  that  almost  uninhabited  country- 
side ;  green  nature  is  lord ;  and  you  are  aware  of  mystery.  We 
have,  each  one  of  us,  been  frightened  in  the  woods  by  movements 
and  noises,  real  or  imagined,  and  I  cannot  remember  that  we  have 
played  games  wholeheartedly  there,  so  awesome  is  the  scented 
hush  of  the  place.  It  is  dear  to  us,  but  the  fascination  is  that  of 
something  stronger  and  more  cruel  than  worldly  forces  we  know. 
We  love  Bealloch-an-uarain,  the  well  on  one  of  the  old  hunting- 
roads,  and  the  lip  of  the  Blue  Quarry,  where  it  is  pleasant  to  sit 
in  the  sun  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  shining  loch.  But  there  are 
few  of  us  who  would  love  to  walk  there  alone.  None  of  us  would 
go  there  alone  by  night. 

It  is  a  place  for  daylight  this,  and  our  memories  of    it    are 
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illuminated  sweetly  and  brightly,  those  memories  of  easy,  pleasant 
life,  of  trees,  and  books,  and  the  afternoon  sun.  It  sharpens  the 
recollection  to  recall  in  contrast  the  night  sounds  heard  by  chance  ; 
the  terrorising  rush  of  a  frightened  fawn  through  the  undergrowth, 
and  his  agonised  barking,  the  whirr  of  insects,  and  the  soulless, 
haunted  call  of  an  owl  at  twilight.  But  we  must  take  refuge  from 
these  things  in  memories  of  warmth  and  colour. 

Otherwise,  I  think  our  recollections  of  the  country  about  the 
white  town  are  associated  with  the  subdued  hues  and  half  lights 
of  sunset  and  twilight.  It  was  our  custom  to  walk  at  nights,  walk 
seriously,  that  is,  after  the  bathing,  boating,  and  playing  of  the 
day.  Tea  (I  mean  the  formal  evening  meal  of  the  Scots)  was 
over  for  us  at  six  o'clock,  and  then  the  serenity  of  evening  drew 
us  out  of  doors.  I  cannot  remember  that  we  planned  consistently  ; 
usually  we  were  guided  somehow  towards  the  river  and  the  glen 
from  which  the  white  town  takes  its  name.  It  is  the  finest  walk 
of  all,  but  of  the  pull  of  its  beauty  we  were  not  aware.  We  passed 
the  white  arches,  took  the  road  through  the  Cherry  Park,  an  ad- 
junct of  the  castle,  and  found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  old  road. 

This  is  a  short  cut,  though,  of  course,  we  did  not  use  it  in  that 
intention.  By  taking  it — and  the  taking  is  a  privilege  of  natives — 
we  avoided  the  dull  stretch  of  the  Dalmally  Road  from  the  '  Argyll 
Arms '  to  Croit'-a-bhile,  and  came  more  quickly  among  the  trees.  Let 
me  digress  to  say  how  much  these  trees  have  affected  us.  The 
dukes  have  always  been  great  planters,  and  the  countryside  for 
miles  back  from  the  shore  is  rich  in  such  luxuriant  and  stately 
growth  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Beeches  and  firs,  a  noble 
alliance,  shade  the  roads  and  colour  the  lower  atmosphere. 
Murmuring,  they  stand  guardian  monarchs  of  the  place,  seeming 
to  reassure,  and  certainly  sweetening  with  balsamic  odours  the 
hushed  air  beneath  them.  They  are  of  the  landscape  and  a  part, 
therefore,  of  our  general,  unified  memory. 

This  Dalmally  Road  of  which  I  write  now  is  richest  of  any  part 
in  trees,  and  those  of  the  loftiest,  most  graciously  massive  kind. 
They  dwarf  the  wayfarer  to  insignificance,  and  tacitly  proclaim  for 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  glen  a  divine  right  of  kings.  When 
we  used  to  walk  on  the  road,  it  was  as  subjects,  worshippers,  we 
came.  We  felt  the  tremors  in  the  emotional  atmosphere  created 
by  giants,  and  regarded  the  moment  the  more  seriously.  Even 
in  the  manner  of  our  proceeding  westward  was  there  a  character 
unusual.  Our  ragged  mob  formation  was  broken  now,  and  we 
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went  in  pairs,  talking  quietly  of  grave  things,  acutely  and  articulately 
sensitive,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  high  play  of  lofty  branches,  to 
the  silhouette  of  a  distant  hill  against  the  yellowing  sky,  to  the  rush 
and  whimper  of  the  river  among  its  rocks  and  over  its  shingle. 
The  picture  is  before  me  with  more  clarity  and  sweetness  than  I 
will  ever  convey  in  words  ;  the  scattered  procession  of  us  in  pairs, 
moving  towards  the  sunset  along  the  corridor  of  trees. 

This  was  above  all  the  moment  in  which  each  of  us  was  aware  of 
present  poetry.  The  glamour  was  round  us,  palpable  to  the  senses 
and  the  heart.  We  lived  highly,  subconsciously  attuning  the 
forest-born  music  within  us  to  the  inspired  and  inspiring  murmur 
of  the  trees. 

Then  a  mile  or  more  up  the  glen,  we  turned  off  the  high  road 
to  seek  the  soft,  brown  road  by  the  river,  soft  and  brown  because 
of  littered  needles  from  the  branches  of  firs.  Here  the  trees  forgot 
some  of  their  dignity,  and  the  river  burbled  beside  us.  Our  mood 
insensibly  changed.  We  laughed  more  and  took  to  singing,  scaring 
the  deer  and  sending  the  rabbits  whisking  white  tails  among  the 
bracken.  Across  the  river  at  the  Foals'  Bridge  and  well  on  the 
way  to  Linneghluiten  we  were  almost  always  gay. 

•  One  night  I  remember  with  a  clear  sense  of  atmosphere  that 
now  distresses.  I  had  stolen  a  red  cowl  from  one  of  the  girls  and 
wore  it  hilariously,  while  we  sang  in  chorus  the  '  Merrow  Down  ' 
song  from  'Just  So  Stories.' 

There  runs  a  road  by  Merrow  Down, 
A  grassy  track  to-day  it  is  ... 

Strange  poesy  this  to  be  sung  by  a  Scottish  riverside.  Still  we 
sang  it  often.  I  suppose  it  appealed,  because  Kipling  looked  on 
Merrow  Down  much  as  we  did  upon  the  road  by  the  river,  and 
because  Edward  German's  tune  had  in  it  the  essence  of  hearty 
sentimentality  out-of-doors,  such  as  we  too  felt.  So  we  came,  that 
night  I  write  of,  to  the  great,  boiling  pool  where  the  salmon  lie,  and 
someone  shouted  '  Blaeberries  ! '  and  we  ran  and  scrambled  over  a 
high  deer-fence  to  a  bank  where  the  purple,  bitter-sweet  berries 
grew,  and  remained  there,  laughing,  till  growing  darkness  warned 
us  to  return. 

Why  should  I  remember  that  night  better  than  any  other  ? 
Was  it  so  preciously  complete  ?  Perhaps  the  true  spirit  of  our 
walking  dawned  on  me  first  that  evening.  .  .  .  Perhaps  because 
there  walked  with  us  then  for  the  last  time  Hugh,  who  will  never 
walk  with  us  again.  .  .  . 
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Then  the  return  :  the  glen  and  the  trees  in  shadow,  and  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  splashing  with  glorious  gold  the  high  top  of 
Tom  Bhreac.  Gravity  of  mind  fell  on  us  again  as  we  went  down  to 
the  white  town,  keeping  by  the  river  this  way,  and  hearing  the 
rising  splash  of  the  salmon  in  the  long,  black  pools.  The  riverside 
road  escapes  the  trees  earlier  than  does  the  highway,  and  passes 
through  hayfields,  scented  and  glamourous  in  the  dusk.  The  smoke 
of  the  town  rises  beyond  the  trees  in  the  duke's  park.  A  girl  sings 
at  a  cottage  window  near  us. 

The  returning  mood  of  passionate  love  for  the  place,  always 
mingled  with  the  unspeakable  fear  of  losing  it,  tears  at  the  heart 
again. 

Though  it  is  not  the  most  attractive,  I  choose  to  write  of  the 
shore  road  last  of  all,  and  do  so  for  two  reasons.  One  of  these 
is  that  the  final  walks  of  our  white  town  days  were  always  taken 
upon  it ;  the  other  that  from  thence  the  most  complete  and  reveal- 
ing view  of  the  town  itself  is  to  be  had. 

That  part  of  it  which  iies  to  the  southward  of  the  burgh  can 
be  passed  over  quickly.  It  is  a  route  never  greatly  favoured  by 
us,  though  latterly  I  myself  have  taken  to  using  it  much  for  the 
rare  panorama  of  Highland  hills  it  affords.  From  the  lodge  at 
Dalchenna,  you  walk  by  the  quiet  sea  in  the  evening  round 
Cromalt  Bay,  and  so  realise  the  glory  of  the  loch.  It  is  glorious, 
it  is  sublime,  taking  all  manners  of  green  and  gold  and  bronze 
and  purple  lights  from  the  hills,  wooded  and  bare.  On  the 
St.  Catherine's  side  the  barrier  hill  is  low  and  smooth,  covered  on 
the  lower  slopes  with  thickets  of  short  oak  and  hazel,  and  scored 
above  that  by  the  bushy  channels  of  a  hundred  mountain  burns. 
It  is  a  suave  hill,  a  pleasant  but  never  grandiose  face  of  upland 
pasture.  The  grandeur  lies  across  the  narrow  slit  of  Hell's  Glen 
in  steep  Stob  an  Eas,  and  again  across  Glen  Kinglas  in  massive 
Fiddleir  Ben.  Hereabouts,  as  seen  from  the  shore  road,  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  loch  seem  to  merge  into  one  north- 
ern chain,  with  Fiddleir  Ben  and  Ben  Buidhe  prominent  (but 
appearing  to  swim  faintly  blue  in  the  late  evening)  behind  the 
nearer,  lower,  and  more  solid  shapes  of  Narrachan  and  Strone. 
Then  last,  straight  before  you,  is  Duniquaich,  rising  steeply  to 
guard  the  white  town,  an  ancient  watch-tower  on  its  narrow  peak. 
The  sense  of  great  space  and  an  awing  realisation  of  the  earth's 
inscrutability  come  upon  you  here  in  the  gloaming. 

The  town  is  seen  to  be,  at  this  end,  somewhat  lacking  in 
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compactness.  The  Newtown  straggles  too  loosely.  But  as  against 
the  hills,  the  domesticity  of  the  smoke  from  evening  fires  and 
the  cosiness  of  the  white  lands  go  to  the  heart  with  a  message 
of  infinite,  sacred  pathos.  This  little,  old  town  among  the  moun- 
tains and  beside  the  sea  becomes  inexpressible. 

But  our  last  look  is  always  from  the  north  side,  from  the  stately, 
high  new  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  this  view- 
point the  town  presents  a  pale  but  handsome  face,  the  rampart 
chain  complete.  Over  the  Dalmally  Road  is  one  of  the  gracious, 
white  arches,  built  against  the  'Argyll  Arms,'  which  stretches 
gravely  and  greyly  to  meet  the  greater  arches  of  the  Avenue. 
The  '  Ivy  House '  is  next,  then  the  high  pink- washed  office  of  the 
duke's  chamberlain,  then  the  corner  of  the  street  with  the  Cross 
before  it.  White  houses  with  many  little  windows  carry  the 
chain  to  the  water's  edge.  To  the  road  from  the  Lowlands  the 
town  opposes  a  front  of  great  dignity,  belying  in  a  fashion  the 
warmth  and  completeness  of  the  life  behind.  We  who  know 
what  is  behind  look  upon  it  with  the  reverence  of  chaste 
affection,  and  not  with  that  of  awe. 

As  we  lean  on  the  parapet  of  the  new  bridge,  we  see  our  white 
town  completely ;  have  suggested  to  us  with  swift  poignancy  the 
history  and  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  eternal  wistfulness 
of  our  own  associations  with  it.  We  see  the  town  and  ourselves 
as  from  without.  Adoringly  we  behold  a  spectacle,  which  is  that 
of  our  youth.  We  want  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  warm  breast 
of  the  place  that  has  mothered  us  in  beauty  and  affection. 

Five  years  ago,  I  say,  we  did.  not  know  this  mood.  We  know 
it  now  continually,  for  we  have  grown  older,  have  tasted  sorrow 
and  pain  and  disillusion,  and  fear  greatly  for  what  of  wonder  in 
life  is  left  to  us.  If  we  were  to  lose  the  white  town  .  .  . 
Some  of  us  will  marry  soon,  others  be  carried  on  the  economic 
tide  to  distant  places  ;  our  youth  slips  away.  The  white  town 
has  held  the  best  of  our  youth.  Must  it  go,  must  it  go  with  the 
rest? 

So  we  wonder  fearfully  now  as  we  look  on  it  at  night  from  the 
new  bridge.  The  chill  creeps  towards  the  hearts  of  us,  and  in 
reaction  we  rebel  against  the  forces  that  are  tearing  us  away. 
The  white  town  cries  to  us,  and  shreds  our  hearts  with  its  utter 
appeal  to  the  best  in  us.  In  the  sacred  Highland  twilight  it  calls 
to  the  wandering  children  with  the  infinite  plangency  of  a  good 
and  beautiful  mother. 
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THIS  title  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  intention  of 
referring  to  those  books — no  doubt  of  great  value — which  are  in- 
tended to  minister  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  a  sick  person  ; 
the  books  or  booklets  with  which  kindly,  well-meaning  persons 
arm  themselves  when  they  sally  forth  to  visit  the  patient  who  is 
a  prisoner  to  his  bed,  and  by  which  they  hope  to  bring  to  him  con- 
solation, or  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  moral  failings  and  short- 
comings. Such  books  are  for  special  occasions  and  for  a  limited 
class  of  reader.  And  though  many  might  welcome  a  censor  of 
such  publications  or  wish  that  some  expert  might  exercise  a  stricter 
control  over  their  use,  I  have  no  claims,  beyond  having  been  an 
occasional  sufferer,  to  speak  of  their  merits  or  demerits. 

My  purpose  is  larger.  As  one  who  is  a  regular  and  constant  reader 
in  bed  and  who  finds  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  by  no  means  the 
least  pleasant  or  profitable  portion  of  the  day,  I  write  for  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  experience  of  its  delights,  and  in  order  to  help 
those  who  probably,  by  a  faulty  choice  of  book,  are  casual,  but  not 
confirmed,  readers  in  bed. 

Naturally,  those  who  can  appreciate  the  pleasure  will  be 
to  some  extent  limited  in  number.  They  will  not,  for  instance, 
include  many  married  people ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  the  connubial  state,  it  has  the  grave  disadvantage  that 
it  puts  an  end,  as  a  rule,  to  reading  in  bed.  Nor  do  I  count 
among  the  privileged  class  those  who  read  merely  to  induce  sleep. 
They  have  no  right  to  the  title  of  reader  in  bed.  They  are  to  be 
classed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  gardener  who  boasted  that  for  many 
years  his  master's  books  had  never  failed  to  produce  an  instan- 
taneous soporific  effect  on  him.  To  people  of  this  type  the  choice 
of  book  is  indifferent  so  long  as  it  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  two- 
penny box  of  any  second-hand  bookshop  will  supply  their  needs. 
But  the  true  reader  in  bed  wants  to  read,  not  sleep,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  most  out  of  his  time  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  wise  selection  should  be  made  of  books  suitable  to  the  time  and 
place. 

I  have  no  intention  of  suggesting  any  particular  books,  and 
certainly  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  hundred 
best  bedside  books.  Even  to  say,  as  was  said  by  a  well-known 
public  man  of  a  certain  amusing  book,  that  it  ought  to  be  at  every 
bedside  was  to  go  beyond  his  province  and  was  a  proof  that  the 
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speaker  had  not  grasped  the  principle  of  reading  in  bed.  You 
may  say  of  a  book  that  every  one  ought  to  read  it,  but  to  say  that 
every  one  ought  to  read  it  in  bed  is  a  gross  attuse  of  a  reader's  liberty 
and  an  interference  with  the  claims  of  his  personality  ;  for  no- 
where more  than  in  bed  should  the  choice  of  books  be  unfettered. 
It  may  be  your  duty  to  read  the  works  of  Gibbon,  Darwin,  Spencer, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  your  duty  to  take  the  works  of  these  authors 
to  bed  with  you.  No,  the  liberty  of  choice  must  be  maintained, 
and  many  books  quite  suitable  for  reading  by  day  are  unsuitable 
at  night.  Any  book,  for  instance,  that  requires  real  study  should 
be  banished  from  the  bedside.  It  is  only  the  schoolboy  who  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  to  get  up  in  bed  the  lesson  which  he  has 
neglected  during  the  day  and  which  he  will  be  expected  to  know 
on  the  morrow,  but  for  the  bed-reader  rest  and  relaxation  are 
required.  And  for  this,  first  of  all  I  would  lay  down,  though  some 
may  not  at  first  agree  with  me,  that  the  ordinary  novel  is  unsuitable. 
It  is  too  long,  and  if  it  is  worth  reading  at  all  it  is  too  exciting,  so 
that  it  encourages  you  to  read  too  late,  or,  if  you  have  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  break  off  in  the  middle,  the  mind  is  filled 
with  thoughts  and  pictures  which  are  too  agitating  and  not  con- 
ducive to  repose. 

Staying  at  a  friend's  house  a  short  time  ago,  I  found  that  the 
collection  of  bedside  literature  provided  for  me  consisted  of  half-a- 
dozen  cheap,  popular  red-bound  novels,  a  few  books  of  devotion, 
More's  '  Utopia,'  and  White's  '  Natural  History  of  Selborne.' 
The  reason  of  the  choice  of  the  last  named  lay  in  the  fact 
that  my  friend's  house  was  not  far  from  the  famous  naturalist's 
home;  but  how  many  people  would  care  to.  sit,  or  rather,  lie 
down  to  such  a  work  in  order  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  before 
settling  to  sleep  ?  For  the  other  books  in  this  collection  nothing 
is  to  be  said.  They  were  lacking  in  all  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  true  bedside  book.  And  the  unwisdom  of  the  choice  of  some 
of  them !  What  is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  who  is  spending  a 
couple  of  nights  at  your  house  popular  novels  to  read  in  bed  if 
you  want  to  economise  the  electricity  ?  The  only  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  my  friend  is  that  he  is  married  and  is  not 
himself  a  reader  in  bed  and  thus  knows  little  of  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  are.  Probably  he  had  made  the  first  choice 
on  the  assumption  that  most  people  like  something  light ;  later 
there  appears  to  have  come  to  his  mind  the  memory  of  earlier 
teaching  as  to  the  thoughts  most  suitable  before  retiring  to  rest. 
Hence  the  devotional  books.  White's  '  Selborne '  was  added  in 
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order  to  give  local  colour.     But  why  More's  '  Utopia  '  was  added  I 
cannot  imagine. 

I  recall  another  unhappy  selection  of  bedside  books.  This 
was  made  by  a  man  whose  main,  one  might  almost  say  only, 
interest  in  life  was  sport.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  had 
promised  to  put  up  for  the  night  a  Bishop  with  a  European 
reputation  as  an  historian.  The  Bishop's  host  knew  his  guest's 
reputation  but  not  his  works,  and  he  decided  that  the  only 
suitable  books  for  the  episcopal  bedside  would  be  historical. 
Unfortunately  his  library  was  not  up-to-date  ;  but  after  a  good 
deal  of  search  old  copies  of  Rollin  and  Hume  were  discovered, 
dusted  and  arranged  triumphantly  by  the  side  of  the  Bishop's 
bed.  The  Bishop,  who  was  a  good  deal  more  than  an  historian, 
confessed  the  morning  after  his  arrival  that  he  had  been  a  good 
deal  perturbed  when  he  first  discovered  the  literature  provided 
for  him,  but  that  he  had  found  in  the  room  a  modern  novel, 
left  no  doubt  by  some  previous  guest,  with  which  he  had  passed 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  before  going  to  sleep. 

The  above  are  instances  of  ill-chosen  selections,  but  there  is 
the  excuse  to  be  made  for  the  selectors  that  in  neither  case  were 
they  readers  in  bed,  and  in  one  case  there  was  the  further  difficulty 
that  the  host  felt  a  special  and  peculiar  selection  should  be  made 
in  view  of  the  supposed  habits  of  the  expected  reader. 

Here  is  a  selection  of  another  type,  and  though  it  is  one  that 
would  not  appeal  to  many,  I  give  it  because  it  is  made  on  the  right 
principle.  It  is  the  selection  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  in  Blooms- 
bury  ;  in  fact  I  learned  of  it  because  I  stayed  several  months  in 
this  lady's  house.  She  was  French,  though  she  had  been  so  long 
in  England  that  she  spoke  with  scarcely  any  accent,  and  could 
cook  chops  and  boil  potatoes.  She  was  not  particularly  well 
educated  and  her  time  for  reading  was  limited,  but  she  was  a  true 
reader  in  bed,  and  the  books  by  her  side  were  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau.  The  explanation  of  her  choice 
proves  the  Tightness  of  it  in  her  case  at  any  rate.  She  is  busy 
the  whole  day  from  morning  to  evening  with  the  work  entailed 
by  keeping  a  large  house  let  out  in  rooms,  and  during  these  hours 
she  meets  with  the  hundred  and  one  worries  and  annoyances  which 
such  a  life  and  profession  entail.  It  is  not  until  late  in  the  evening 
that  she  is  free  and  can  spare  a  moment  to  herself.  But  when 
that  time  comes  she  wants  to  escape  from  all  the  harassing  anxieties 
of  the  day.  And  she  goes  to  bed  to  rest  her  body  and  she  reads 
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the  books  which  she  finds  give  rest  to  her  mind.  Novels,  she 
said,  were  useless  to  her;  either  they  were  untrue  and  conse- 
quently uninteresting,  or  if  true,  they  described  life  and  adventures 
far  less  stirring  than  her  own  had  been.  But  she  found  a  real 
solace  and  repose  in  the  thoughts  of  the  French  Romanticist.  She 
is  of  course  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  his  works  ;  reading 
them  is  to  her  not  like  taking  up  some  new  work  which  requires 
effort  and  concentration  to  understand  and  follow.  That  would 
be  fatiguing  and  deprive  her  of  the  rest  she  needs.  But  she  dips 
into  the  familiar  volumes  and  she  never  fails  to  find  in  them  the 
thoughts  and  visions  which  take  her  out  of  her  narrow  lodging- 
house  world,  give  her  the  mental  and  spiritual  repose  that  she 
needs,  and  keep  her  always  cheerful  and  contented. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  would  not  have  this  effect  on  every 
one.  I  certainly  cannot  conceive  that  any  English  counterpart 
of  my  French  friend  would  choose  Locke,  from  whom  Rousseau 
drew  so  many  of  his  theories,  as  the  pleasantest  reading  for  bed- 
time ;  though  perhaps  some  Scotch  landlady  may  burn  the 
midnight  oil  in  studying  Hume.  But  it  is  not  the  author  whom 
this  true  reader  in  bed  chose  that  is  of  importance,  it  is  the  principles 
that  guided  her  choice  which  are  worth  following.  Thus,  I  would 
insist  that  the  books  chosen  should  be  familiar  to  us,  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  up  and  put  down  without  troubling  as  to  where  we 
are  to  begin  or  break  off.  They  must  be  good  literature,  that  is 
to  say,  they  must  belong  to  that  class  where  familiarity  does 
not  breed  contempt,  and  though  easily  written  and  attractive  in 
style  they  must  possess  substance  and  matter  enough  to  give  us 
something  to  digest,  however  often  we  read  them. 

I  think,  too,  there  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  personal  relationship 
between  the  author  and  the  reader.  The  author,  I  mean,  should 
attract  us  apart  from  his  writings ;  we  want  to  know  and  admire 
him  as  well  as  what  he  has  written.  This  was,  I  am  sure,  the  case 
with  my  French  landlady,  and  had  she  lived  hi  the  time  of 
Rousseau  her  letters  to  him,  I  feel  confident,  would  have  been 
found  with  those  of  Mme.  d'Epinay,  Mme.  de  la  Tour  and  the 
numbers  of  others  who  flattered  and  worshipped  the  author  of 
the  '  New  Heloiise.'  This  personal  feeling  is  important,  it  gives  the 
intimate  character  to  reading  in  bed.  You  get  from  it  not  only 
a  mental  rest,  but  in  the  nightly  converse  with  your  favourite 
author  you  escape  from  the  bores  who  surround  you  during  the 
day,  and  you  pass  the  happiest  hours  in  the  society  which  is  best 
worth  cultivating. 
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Starting  from  these  principles  then,  each  one  will  make  his 
own  choice,  and  he  can  make  it  within  wide  limits.  And  perhaps 
I  must  here  qualify  a  statement  which  I  made  earlier  as  to  novels. 
If  the  novelist  whom  you  read  is  one  of  the  classical  writers,  I  think 
his  works  will  fulfil  the  conditions  I  have  laid  down.  In  fact  an 
elderly  Colonel  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  not  in  other  respects 
a  reader,  has  not  for  the  last  thirty  years  missed  reading  nightly 
some  parts  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens,  a  volume  or  two  of  their 
novels  being  always  beside  his  bed ;  and  he  knows  and  reads  them 
in  the  true  reading  in  bed  way.  Novels  of  that  kind  can  be  admitted. 

My  own  preference — an  entirely  personal  one  which  I  would 
force  on  nobody — is  for  essayists.  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  as  chief 
among  the  ancients  with  one  or  two  of  the  moderns ;  these,  together 
with  a  volume  or  so  of  selections  from  my  favourite  poets,  form  my 
bedside  library,  and  I  have  never  found  that  they  have  failed  me. 

I  have  mentioned  poets  without  specifying  anyone  by  name, 
because  the  choice  will  vary  so  greatly  according  to  individual 
taste.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  selection  from 
a  poet  is  preferable  to  a  volume  of  his  complete  works.  This  is 
partly  on  the  grounds  of  convenience  in  handling,  an  important 
matter  in  bed,  and  still  more  so  owing  to  the  unsuitableness  of 
long  poems,  or  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me.  I  cannot,  for  instance, 
conceive  '  Paradise  Lost '  or  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book  '  as  adapted 
for  reading  in  bed.  They  are  too  long  and  too  much  of  a  whole ; 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  be  read  in  extracts.  The  same, 
I  think,  has  to  be  said  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  To  me  at  any 
rate  they  are  too  exciting  as  drama  and  require  to  be  read  in  their 
completeness,  so  that  I  cannot  admit  them  among  my  bedside 
books.  Others,  perhaps,  may  not  have  this  same  feeling,  and 
liberty  of  choice  to  everyone  is  essential.  We  must  be  catholic 
and  we  must  be  charitable.  But  so  long  as  the  reader  in  bed  makes 
his  choice  on  the  foregoing  principles,  no  matter  what  books  compose 
his  library,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  elect. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  who  cannot  yet  claim  this 
title,  who  have  only  dallied  with  the  subject,  who  have  taken 
books  to  their  room  at  random  without  any  fixed  principle  of 
selection,  may  be  led  to  recognise  the  only  true  way  by  which 
full  profit  and  pleasure  are  to  be  gained  from  the  regular 
practice  of  this  admirable  habit.  And  one  final  warning,  no 
one  can  be  counted  a  member  of  the  society  of  readers  in  bed 
who  is  at  the  same  time  member  of  a  circulating  library. 

SIMON  LEATHERHEAD, 
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BLACK  BEAR  IN   CHAMBA. 

THE  following  are  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  British  Army  Officer 
who  spent  three  months'  leave  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  a  nullah 
near  the  village  of  Deole  in  Chamba  State,  about  7000  feet  above 
sea  level.  By  the  terms  of  his  licence  from  the  Rajah,  he  was 
allowed  to  kill  two  tahr  (a  species  of  mountain  goat,  with  handsome 
horned  head),  four  gooral  (an  animal  of  the  antelope  type,  but 
with  all  the  mountain  agility  of  a  chamois),  one  red  bear,  and 
any  number  of  black  bears  and  leopards.  He  bagged  all  in  the 
first  three  categories,  a  mountain  fox,  two  black  bears,  and  a  leopard 
• — all  fine  specimens,  besides  pigeon,  chikor  (a  species  of  partridge), 
and  other  birds  useful  for  the  larder. 

The  district  was  exceedingly  mountainous  and  difficult,  but 
the  scenery  was  magnificent,  the  inhabitants  interesting,  and 
the  life  healthy.  He  had  no  white  companions — only  his  native 
servants  and  two  shikaris,  the  senior  called  Gilja,  and  his  assistant 
or  chota  shikari,  Kermitie.  He  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  two  black  bears — indeed,  the  second  was  only  secured 
the  day  before  he  left  the  nullah,  after  practically  ten  days' 
continuous  chase. 

These  extracts  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  incidents  of  the 
bear  hunts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  and  may  therefore-  be 
headed  '  Black  Bear  in  Chamba.' 

Success  in  bagging  my  quota  of  tahr,  gooral,  and  red  bear  and 
the  leopard,  only  made  me  more  determined  to  bring  down  some 
black  bear.  Gilja  reported  that  a  black  bear  had  been  seen  about 
two  miles  west  of  Deole.  A  native  whose  house  was  near  said  that 
the  bear  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  fields,  but  only  appeared 
at  night,  so  I  told  Gilja  to  arrange  for  me  to  spend  the  night  in 
his  courtyard.  After  dinner  I  walked  over  to  the  house,  and 
found  that  clean  straw  had  been  spread  over  the  stones  in  a  corner 
of  the  courtyard  and  a  temporary  roof  erected.  A  few  yards  from 
the  house  stood  a  pretty  little  shrine.  Most  of  these  native  shrines 
have  bamboo  poles,  with  flags  attached,  each  one  of  which  I  was 
told  meant  a  death  in  the  family.  Gilja  brought  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  see  me,  and  then  excused  himself,  and  I  heard  bells 
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ringing  and  a  horn  blowing.  I  thought  they  were  giving  me  a 
joyful  welcome,  but  Kermitie  told  me  that  evening  prayer  was 
being  said  at  the  shrine.  Gilja  afterwards  told  me  the  bear  usually 
appealed  about  nine  o'clock,  and  climbed  one  of  a  group  of  mul- 
berry tree.s,  so  I  arranged  to  have  a  watch  set  on  these  trees,  one 
man  at  a  time.  The  place  we  used  to  spy  from  was  a  little  grassy 
knoll  between  the  trees  and  the  house.  That  left  the  bear  room 
to  come  up  without  scenting  our  presence.  He  was  certain  to 
come  up  from  the  direction  of  the  river  and  would  have  to  cross  a 
short  open  space.  The  night  was  clear,  with  a  bright  moon,  but 
occasionally  a  light  cloud  would  drift  across  and  darken  the  view. 
Nothing  had  appeared  by  ten  o'clock,  so  Kermitie  and  I  left  Gilja 
to  watch,  and  slipped  quietly  back  to  the  house.  On  this  occasion 
I  determined  to  use  the  €450,  principally  because  it  was  quicker 
to  work  with,  being  double-barrelled,  but  also  because  it  had  a 
better  night  sight  than  the  Mannlicher.  On  returning  to  the 
courtyard,  I  laid  a  blanket  on  the  straw,  covered  myself  with 
another,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  .  .  .  Someone  was  tapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  I  looked  up  to  find  Kermitie  bending  over 
me.  '  Balu,  Sahib,'  he  said.  '  What's  that  ?  '  I  grunted,  barely 
awake.  He  repeated  his  words,  and  said  Gilja  was  now  watching 
it.  When  we  got  to  the  knoll  we  found  Gilja  hiding  behind  a  low 
bank  only  twenty-five  yards  from  the  mulberry  trees.  I  could 
not  see  the  bear,  but  could  distinctly  hear  him.  It  sounded  as  if 
he  were  eating  food  for  the  first  time  for  months.  Mulberries 
grow  in  clusters,  and  a  bear  usually  grabs  at  a  bunch  with  his  paw, 
stuffs  mulberries,  leaves  and  all,  into  his  mouth,  extracts  the  juice, 
and  spits  out  what  remains.  This  fellow  up  the  tree  must  have 
been  using  all  four  paws,  as  there  was  a  perfect  fusillade  of  '  wouffs  ' 
as  he  ejected  each  mouthful.  I  saw  his  black  form  just  for  a  second 
as  he  moved  to  a  higher  branch,  but  not  for  long  enough  to  aim 
at  him  among  the  dark  foliage.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  crash 
ending  in  a  thud,  and,  looking  over  the  bank,  I  saw  a  black  form 
speeding  swiftly  towards  the  woods.  I  fired  two  shots,  but 
distance  and  darkness  made  accurate  shooting  impossible.  What 
happened  evidently  was  that  he  had  crawled  out  on  a  too  slender 
branch,  which  had  broken.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
that  night. 

One  of  the  villagers  was  an  interesting  old  gentleman  who 
supplied  me  with  eggs — my  egg-wallah,  in  fact.     One  day  I  was 
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in  bed  with  a  touch  of  fever,  and  all  the  natives  were  most 
sympathetic.  The  egg-wallah  paid  me  a  visit,  and  we  chatted  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun  (that  he  knew  of)  from  hens  to 
matrimony.  He  had  had  much  experience  in  the  latter,  having 
had  no  less  than  five  wives.  Two  had  died  and  three  had  run  away 
from  him,  but  he  hankered  after  another,  only  the  cost  of  the 
bean-feast  (an  integral  part  of  the  ceremony)  stood  in  the  way.  He 
had  lately  been  to  Chamba  Town,  where  I  was  sure  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  to  wed  once  more.  He  brought  half  a  dozen 
eggs  and  an  old  hen  as  a  gift  '  for  the  ill  sahib/  and  I  (according 
to  custom  of  exchanging  presents)  handed  him  a  bottle  of  lime- 
juice,  which  he  afterwards  assured  me  he  enjoyed  immensely. 

When  up  the  nullah  he  used  to  bring  me  eggs,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  far  natives  will  trudge  for  a  few  annas.  Once  when 
I  was  building  a  bridge  over  the  stream  I  decided  to  spend  two 
days  there  instead  of  returning  to  the  shelter  each  night,  but  to 
send  word  to  my  bearers  was  the  difficulty.  Just  then  I  saw  the 
old  egg-man  coming  down  the  hill  from  the  shelters.  There  was 
the  solution  of  our  trouble  picking  his  way  down  the  stony  hillside, 
only  little  did  he  guess  it,  for  I  decided  to  send  him  back  to  the 
shelters  with  the  tiffin  coolie  to  bring  down  some  blankets  and 
all  the  food  that  was  up  there.  When  he  came  up  to  us  he  was 
very  jovial  and  cheery,  if  a  little  out  of  breath.  I  told  him  my 
plan,  but  he  did  not  see  it  from  my  point  of  view  ;  at  last,  however, 
he  gave  in,  but  only  on  condition  that  I  would  give  him  much 
backsheesh.  I  said  I  would  give  him  a  rupee  of  backsheesh 
and  two  annas  for  each  egg  he  had  brought  with  him,  instead 
of  the  usual  one  anna.  He  smiled  broadly,  and  opening  his 
basket  produced  a  dozen  eggs  ;  he  usually  only  brought  three  or 
four,  so  he  was  greatly  pleased. 

Shortly  after  this  I  called  at  a  house  in  the  nullah  to  ask  if 
bear  had  been  seen,  and  the  owner  showed  me  his  largest  field  of 
corn,  which  had  been  badly  trampled.  A  she-bear  and  her  cub 
had  done  the  damage ;  they  usually  came  at  dusk,  so  I  decided 
to  stay  till  then.  There  was  a  big  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
and  I  fixed  on  that  as  my  observation-post.  I  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  field  from  a  safe  position,  because  if  a  bear  and  cub 
be  the  quarry  it  is  prudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  keep  out  of 
her  way  as  much  as  possible.  At  dusk  Gilja  and  I  climbed  the 
tree.  We  waited  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  nothing  happened. 
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It  was  a  cloudy  night,  which  was  most  unfortunate,  as  it  was  nearly 
full  moon.  I  was  just  preparing  to  descend  when  I  heard  a  loud 
grunt  below  me.  There  was  the  outline  of  the  bear  and  her  cub 
only  a  few  feet  away — a  situation  I  had  not  looked  for,  but,  aiming 
as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  I  fired.  Both  animals  fled, 
grunting  and  snorting,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  the  bullet  had 
passed  through  a  branch  of  the  tree  and  flattened  itself  on  a  stone 
almost  on  the  spot  where  she  had  been  standing !  It  was 
most  disappointing,  as  quite  evidently  the  branch  had  deflected 
the  bullet.  I  felt  no  compunction  in  trying  to  bag  the  bear,  as 
the  cub  was  quite  old  enough  to  look  after  itself,  and  between 
them  they  had  spoiled  half  a  field  of  corn.  Anyhow,  they  had  got 
a  good  fright,  and  probably  would  not  return  again  before  the 
native  had  his  crop  gathered  in. 

Gilja  attributed  my  bad  luck  with  black  bear  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  not  made  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  on  the  hillside.  We  were 
walking  one  day  when  we  came  to  a  small  pile  of  stones.  I  was 
just  about  to  ask  Gilja  if  it  was  a  landmark,  when  I  saw  him  get 
down  on  his  knees  and  assume  the  attitude  of  prayer.  I  at  once 
turned  my  back  and  walked  slowly  on.  Presently  he  caught  me 
up  and  suggested  we  should  turn  back,  as  it  was  getting  late. '  On 
passing  the  mound  again  I  noticed  some  red  powder  sprinkled  on 
the  stones,  also  some  red  cloth  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  which  I  had 
not  seen  before,  and  I  presumed  Gilja  had  put  them  there.  I  did 
not  ask  him  anything  about  it,  but  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  it  was  a  wayside  temple.  He  suggested  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  bring  with  us  next  time  we  came  a  small  goat  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  urged  that  the  goat  would  cost  me  only  Us.  2,  and  would 
bring  luck.  I  said  I  would  think  about  it,  but  I  knew  the  goat 
would  only  remain  at  the  shrine  five  minutes,  after  which  it  would 
certainly  make  a  good  meal  for  the  shikaris.  And  that  was  exactly 
what  did  happen  later,  when  I  thought  it  was  wise  to  humour  them 
after  ten  very  disappointing  days.  Three  visits  were  paid  to  the 
nullah,  and  on  each  occasion  we  returned  empty-handed.  So  a 
young  goat  was  taken  up,  killed  with  great  ceremony,  and  duly 
laid  on  the  wayside  temple.  I  strolled  along  the  path  in  the 
evening,  and  noticed  the  goat  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Between  three  of  them  it  must  have  made  quite  a  good  meal. 
And  so  the  Eastern  changes  little  as  the  centuries  pass,  for  were 
not  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  the  prelude  to  a 
hearty  meal  ? 
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That  afternoon  I  had  an  interesting  time,  for  Muni  Lai,  a  sheep- 
farmer  from  Dharmsala,  and  some  other  celebrities,  forgathered 
in  the  courtyard  and  held  a  conference  on  things  in  general  and 
life  in  particular.  Their  idea  was  that  life  would  not  be  worth 
living  if  it  were  not  for  pice  and  women.  The  latter,  one  old 
greybeard  asserted,  caused  him  vast  amusement,  because  he 
loved  to  see  them  fight  with  one  another.  Muni  Lai  said  he  never 
allowed  his  womenfolk  to  fight ;  if  they  started,  he  simply 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  supply  of  pice,  which  immediately 
stopped  trouble.  I  heard  some  of  their  remarks  on  British  rule. 
Certain  of  these,  while  complimentary  in  a  sense,  did  not  show  up 
the  judgment  of  someone  in  authority  in  any  very  flattering  light, 
and  I  gathered  it  was  a  Commissioner  of  some  district,  Gilja 
then  broke  in  with  a  remark  that  rather  tickled  my  fancy.  '  Sup- 
posing,' he  said,  '  there  were  no  British  "  Raj  "  here,  my  occupation 
would  be  gone,  and  you  would  get  no  backsheesh,  so  be  content.' 
I  think  he  summed  it  up  rather  neatly,  and  the  others  evidently 
agreed  with  him,  as  I  heard  murmurs  of  assent. 

The  next  day  I  went  up  the  nullah  more  determined  than  ever 
to  bag  that  elusive  black  bear.  Arriving  at  eleven  o'clock,  after 
the  hottest  climb  we  had  experienced,  a  survey  of  the  nullah 
through  the  glasses  showed  no  sign  of  life.  The  heat  was  evidently 
too  much  for  game  of  any  description  :  they  had  all  retired  to  their 
shelters.  I  followed  their  example,  falling  asleep  and  not  waking 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  the  lower  portions  of 
the  nullah  were  in  shade,  so,  taking  the  Mannlicher  and  half  a 
dozen  rounds,  I  moved  along  the  ridge  towards  some  rocks,  from 
which  a  good  view  was  obtained.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  that 
met  the  eye.  The  nullah  was  roughly  five  miles  long  by^two  miles 
broad  at  the  crests,  narrowing  down  to  about  400  yards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  ravine.  A  swiftly  flowing  stream  in  the  middle 
ran  into  the  Ravi  at  one  end,  and  had  its  source  in  two  glaciers 
at  the  other.  Above  the  glaciers  was  a  range  of  mountains, 
whose  highest  peak  was  about  18,000  feet  above  sea-level.  These 
snowclad  peaks  towering  up  against  the  blue  sky,  and,  as  one's 
glance  fell  lower,  the  white  carpet  dotted  with  rocks,  and  here 
and  there  a  stunted  fir  tree,  gradually  mingled  with  grass  and 
shrubs,  till  the  snow  limit  was  reached.  Here  the  forest  of  fir 
trees  and  conifers  of  all  descriptions  gave  a  dark  tone  to  the 
mountain-side,  and  one  could  not  imagine  better  shelter  for  wild 
animals  than  in  its  inmost  recesses.  A  blue  heat  haze  gave  an 
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impression  of  distance,  although  from  where  I  was  sitting  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  forest.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  A  couple  of  big  kites  were  sailing 
backwards  and  forwards  overhead,  seemingly  taking  no  interest 
in  mundane  affairs,  but  in  reality  sweeping  the  ground  beneath 
them  with  keen  eyes  for  some  tit-bit  for  their  evening  meal.  Now 
and  then  one  would  make  a  dive  for  some  unoffending  bird,  but 
it  was  rarely  I  saw  a  capture  made.  I  crawled  out  of  my  hiding- 
place  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  immediate  surroundings. 

Gilja  had  told  me  a  black  bear  had  been  seen,  and  as  I  was 
examining  the  plateau  with  my  glasses  I  saw  him  grubbing  among 
some  rocks  and  bushes.  Gilja,  Kermitie  and  I  lost  no  time,  and 
immediately  started  off  down  the  hillside  with  both  the  '450  and 
the  Mannlicher.  As  the  plateau  was  about  three-quarters  of  the 
way  up  the  nullah,  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  shelters,  we 
had  to  go  to  the  bridge,  cross  over,  and  climb  up  the  other  side. 
The  ascent  was  very  trying,  and  we  sat  down  at  the  top  and  scanned 
the  plateau.  The  bear  was  still  where  we  last  saw  him,  so  Gilja 
and  I  moved  on,  leaving  Kermitie  to  keep  an  eye  on  our  prey. 
Silence  was  now  imperative,  but  as  I  wore  grass  shoes,  and  Gilja 
padded  behind  me  on  bare  feet,  we  did  not  make  much  noise.  I 
reconnoitred,  and  could  see  Kermitie,  but  could  not  spot  the  bear, 
so  I  signalled  to  him  asking  for  its  position,  and  from  his  wild 
gesticulations  it  seemed  it  must  be  very  near  us. 

I  led  the  way  to  higher  ground  and,  after  going  about  fifty 
yards,  climbed  a  rock  and  looked  over  the  edge.  The  bear  was  now 
about  twenty  yards  from  me,  standing  on  his  hind  legs  and  sniffing 
the  air  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  his  back  to  me.  Not  wishing 
to  make  a  bigger  hole  in  him  than  necessary,  I  decided  to  use  the 
Mannlicher.  Gilja  handed  me  the  rifle  cocked  and  with  the  safety 
catch  forward.  Pulling  the  latter  back  and  taking  aim,  I  squeezed 
the  trigger.  All  that  happened  was  a  click,  which,  to  my  ears, 
sounded  like  a  blow  with  a  sledge-hammer.  The  rifle  was  not 
loaded  !  I  peered  quickly  over  the  boulder,  expecting  to  see  the 
bear  coming  for  us  helter  skelter.  But  no,  there  he  was,  still 
contentedly  feeding.  He  must  have  been  deaf.  Taking  a  clip 
of  cartridges  from  my  pocket,  I  inserted  them  as  quietly  as  possible 
and  closed  the  bolt.  Our  friend  was  now  strolling  aimlessly  to 
and  fro  straight  in  front.  Now  was  my  chance,  and  I  took  it.  As 
soon  as  I  fired  he  gave  forth  two  panic-stricken  howls  and  made 
off  downhill.  Gilja  and  I  followed,  and  saw  him  crawling  slowly 
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down  a  snowy  slope.  I  fired  again,  and  this  time  he  crumpled  up 
and  started  rolling  over  the  snow  until  stopped  by  a  tree  stump. 
Gilja  and  Kermitie  both  started  running  to  where  he  lay,  while  I 
followed  more  leisurely.  When  I  came  on  the  scene  they  already 
had  him  stretched  out  and  were  waiting  for  my  measuring  tape. 
He  was  just  over  six  feet,  and  in  excellent  coat.  Skinning  opera- 
tions were  soon  in  progress. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached  camp,  but  Kermitie 
had  hurried  on  in  front  and  warned  the  bearer  to  have  a  hot  bath 
ready,  and  into  it  I  plunged  immediately  on  arrival.  When  I  had 
dressed  again,  a  most  delightful  dinner  awaited  me.  '  Kermitie 
informed  me,'  said  my  bearer,  '  of  Master's  good  luck  and  wonderful 
shooting,  so  something  special  had  to  be  prepared  for  Master's 
meal.'  At  the  risk  of  boring  my  readers,  I  give  the  menu,  in  order 
to  show  what  a  really  good  native  cook  can  produce  with  only  an 
hour's  warning : 

Tomato  Soup. 

Curried  Eggs  and  Bice. 

Roast  Chikor. 

Walnut  Sauce. 

Stewed  Mulberries  and  Cream. 
Sardines  on  Toast. 

Each  course  had  to  be  cooked  separately  on  a  small  fire,  and  the 
bird  was  roasted  in  the  mud  oven.  Be  it  confessed,  the  tomato 
soup  was  made  from  soup  cubes,  and  the  sardines  and  the  cream, 
of  course,  were  tinned,  but  the  rest  was  entirely  native  produce. 

Next  morning,  on  examining  the  skull,  I  found  that  the  front 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw  had  been  completely  shot  away,  probably 
some  four  or  five  years  previously,  as  it  was  completely  rounded 
off.  He  must  have  had  great  difficulty  in  feeding,  and  the  front 
teeth  of  the  top  jaw  can  only  have  been  used  as  a  kind  of  scoop 
with  which  to  assist  the  food  on  to  his  tongue.  This  malformation 
was  annoying,  but  luckily  the  taxidermist  to  whom  I  sent  the  trophy 
was  a  very  keen  sportsman  himself,  and  was  able  to  supply  the 
lower  jaw  of  another  bear  which  he  had  shot,  but  whose  mask  had 
not  been  mounted. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  nullah  again 
when  Gilja  introduced  Mawr  Singh,  the  headman  of  the  village, 
whose  crops  had  suffered  badly  from  a  black  bear.  Having  given  a 
deep  salaam,  he  told  his  story  in  slow  and  distinct  Hindustani : 
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'  Last  night,  Master,  the  moon  having  risen  over  yonder  hill, 
I  was  awakened  from  my  couch  by  my  wife,  who,  to  my  amazement 
and  anger,  was  standing  at  the  window  and  giving  little  cries  of 
dismay.  I  chided  her  for  having  awakened  her  lord  and  master 
at  such  an  unseemly  hour,  but  she  insisted  I  should  come  and 
look.  I  did,  and  behold  one  big  bear  in  the  middle  of  my  field  of 
peas  !  He  was  of  enormous  size  and  showed  no  fear,  as  was  proved 
by  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  inhabitants.  And  then  an 
inspiration  came  to  me.  Bears  do  not  love  water.  So  I  caught 
up  a  "  chatty,"  filled  it  with  water,  leant  over  the  wall,  and  emptied 
it  where  I  thought  the  bear  was.' 

'  And  do  you  think  he  will  return  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Of  a  certainty,  Master.' 

*  And  when  do  you  think  he  will  return  ?  ' 

'  One  cannot  say,  Master  ;  it  may  be  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
evening,  or  a  week  hence,  but  most  assuredly  he  will  come  back, 
for  are  not  my  peas  more  luscious  than  any  other  fruit  which  this 
accursed  beast  consumes  ?  Yea,  he  will  come  back,  but  woe  betide 
him  if  thou,  Master,  be  present  with  thy  guns  with  which  to  kill 
him.' 

I  felt  at  that  point  I  should  get  up,  bow,  and  make  a  speech, 
thanking  him  for  his  kind  words  and  testimonial.  I  arranged  to 
go  over  that  night,  and  went  at  once  to  inspect  the  field  of  action. 
Having  done  so,  I  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  with  Gilja  and 
Kermitie,  which  was  as  follows.  In  case  the  moon,  which  was 
then  full,  should  be  clouded  over  at  the  critical  moment,  Gilja  was 
to  have  a  lantern  placed  on  the  wall,  shielded  by  a  black  cloth. 
At  a  given  signal,  he  would  turn  up  the  wick  and  pull  off  the  cloth, 
so  that  I  would  have  light  to  shoot  by.  I  further  arranged  with 
Mawr  Singh  to  have  the  peas  in  the  field  directly  below  us  smeared 
with  honey.  I  also  had  several  trails  of  honey  laid  in  the  field, 
each  starting  at  the  edge  and  becoming  stronger  as  they  converged 
to  the  point  to  which  I  hoped  to  lure  our  black  friend.  After 
dinner  I  walked  along  to  Mawr  Singh's  house  and  found  the  tiffin 
coolie  already  on  guard.  I  made  Gilja  practise  uncovering  the 
lamp  once  more,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  did  not  sleep 
long,  and,  getting  bored  doing  nothing,  I  accompanied  Kermitie 
on  watch.  I  soon  spotted  a  blacker  shadow  than  the  rest,  which 
seemed  to  move.  It  was  the  bear !  Kermitie  took  the  Mannlicher, 
and  Gilja  meantime  had  the  lamp  properly  covered  up,  and  by 
a  series  of  stealthy  moves  put  it  on  top  of  the  house  wall.  I  stood 
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leaning  up  against  the  wall,  with  the  rifle  resting  on  top  of  it,  Gilja 
on  my  left,  and  Kermitie  with  the  Mannlicher,  also  on  the  wall, 
on  my  right.  The  stage  was  now  set.  The  shadow  detached  itself 
from  the  trees,  and  there  once  more  was  our  old  friend  back  to 
his  favourite  haunt,  making  a  great  feast  of  honey  and  peas.  The 
fickle  moon  again  failed  us  at  the  critical  moment,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could  pick  up  the  black  form  again.  He 
was  following  up  the  honey  track,  still  some  twenty  yards  off,  and 
in  the  darkness  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  mistake.  I  crouched 
down  over  my  rifle,  and  Kermitie  did  the  same.  .  .  The  signal 
given,  the  black  cloth  fell  from  the  brilliantly  lit  lamp  ;  then  with- 
out a  moment's  warning  the  lamp  toppled  over  the  edge  of  the  wall 
and  fell,  a  flare  of  light  and  splintered  glass,  to  the  ground  ! 
Speech  failed  me,  and  when  I  awoke  to  the  situation  Kermitie 
was  blazing  away  round  after  round  in  the  darkness.  I  quietly 
told  him  it  was  useless,  and  bringing  my  rifle  over  the  wall,  I 
extracted  the  cartridges  and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  I  turned  to 
Gilja,  who  was  staring  at  me  with  a  stupid  grin  on  his  face.  '  Go 
away  ;  go  right  away,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again,'  I  said  ; 
and  telling  Kermitie  to  follow  me  with  the  rifles,  I  trudged  wearily 
back  to  camp.  I  may  say  that  for  some  time  I  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  Gilja,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Kermitie  was  the 
better  man.  Next  morning  I  woke  at  twelve  o'clock  and  called  my 
bearer.  When  he  had  made  the  bath  ready  he  came  round  to  the 
front  of  the  tent  and  said  that  Gilja  was  now  in  the  camp,  and  that 
he  was  sorry — very  sorry.  Gilja  was  sorry,  was  he  ?  Really,  that 
was  very  good  of  him.  Only  six  more  days'  shooting,  and  a  very 
fine  bear  missed  owing  to  his  carelessness.  A  most  excellent 
joke !  '  Tell  him,'  I  said  to  the  bearer,  '  I  much  appreciate  his 
kindness  and  sympathy,  but  if  he  is  not  out  of  the  camp  in  two 
minutes  he  will  be  sorry.'  I  called  Kermitie  to  the  tent. 
'  Kermitie,'  I  said,  '  I  have  dismissed  Gilja,  and  you  must  carry 
on  now  as  head  shikari.  What  do  you  propose  should  be  done  ?  ' 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  and  I  knew  what  was  coming.  '  Master, 
may  not  Gilja  return  as  chota  shikari,  under  me  ?  He  will  be 
for  ever  Master's  servant  if  he  may  ;  if  he  be  dismissed,  when  he 
reaches  Chamba  Town  he  will  be  asked  why  he  has  come  back 
alone,  and  his  name  will  be  taken  off  the  list  of  shikaris'  There 
was  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  description.  After  all,  I  thought, 
why  not  ?  So  I  called  Gilja  to  the  tent,  and  told  him  I  had  decided 
to  keep  him  as  chota  shikari,  on  condition  that  he  did  absolutely 
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as  Kermitie  told  him.  He  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  and  salaams, 
and  went  back  to  the  servants'  quarters. 

Durr'ng  the  next  few  days  we  searched  for  that  bear  without 
success.  At  last  I  got  desperate,  and  urged  my  shikaris  to  make 
another  careful  search  to  find  his  lair.  Gilja,  anxious  to  retrieve 
his  reputation,  worked  like  a  Trojan,  and  was  ultimately  successful 
in  finding  the  bear's  cave,  half  a  mile  from  Deole,  and  so  we  moved 
our  camp. 

While  my  servants  were  doing  so,  I  attended  the  reception 
which  followed  the  sixth  wedding  of  my  old  friend,  the  egg-wallah, 
accompanied  by  Kermitie.  On  arriving  at  the  house  I  was  met 
by  the  old  man  himself,  who  salaamed  most  profusely,  and  vowed 
he  was  overcome  by  the  honour  I  was  doing  him.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  everyday  garments,  but  festooned  with  strings  of  coloured 
tinsel  till  he  looked  like  a  Christmas  tree.  After  watching  the 
dancing  for  some  time,  I  sent  Kermitie  back  to  my  bearer  for  a 
couple  of  tins  of  sardines,  which  I  presented  to  the  bridegroom 
with  my  compliments.  I  had  instructed  Kermitie  to  tell  the 
old  man,  as  tactfully  as  he  knew  how,  that  I  did  not  wish  anything 
to  eat,  as  I  had  only  just  finished  a  heavy  lunch  ;  for  refusal  to  eat 
when  anything  is  offered  one  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind  is  con- 
sidered a  great  insult.  In  reality  my  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
eat  was  that  I  had  tried  chupatties  and  other  native  delicacies, 
but  my  interior  had  always  refused  to  compete  with  them. 
Kerrnitie's  gentle  hint  took  effect,  but  in  a  most  unexpected  way. 
The  old  fellow  solemnly  placed  yards  of  tinsel  and  gaudy  multi- 
coloured metal  stars  round  my  neck  and  hat.  I  left  shortly  after- 
wards, and  on  the  way  home  I  asked  Kermitie  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  he  told  me  that  with  the  money  obtained  from  my 
purchases  of  hens  and  eggs  the  marriage  had  been  made  possible 
then ;  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  taken  place  for  another  three 
months. 

I  went  to  inspect  the  cave  where  the  bear  was  thought  to  live, 
and  which  he  seemed  to  leave  nightly  about  six  o'clock.  It  was 
formed  by  a  collection  of  huge  boulders  on  the  hill-side,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  was  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  formed 
an  excellent  spot  to  watch  the  bear's  exit.  It  had  the  disad- 
vantage, however,  that  if  he  came  out  at  a  run,  in  a  few  seconds 
he  would  be  out  of  sight  among  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  the 
wood  directly  facing  the  cave.  I  decided  to  watch  the  den  on  the 
two  remaining  evenings  from  six  till  eight  o'clock. 
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The  first  evening  we  sat  till  seven  o'clock,  when  grunts  and 
growls  were  heard  directly  below  us.  This  continued  for  some 
time,  when  suddenly  the  bear  dashed  out  as  if  propelled  from  a 
catapult.  Before  I  had  time  to  get  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  he  was 
gone,  and  absolutely  lost  to  sight  in  the  wood.  I  did  not  lose 
hope,  however,  that  the  last  evening  would  see  him  killed  ;  he 
would  not  catch  me  napping  again,  and  I  determined  I  would  lie 
on  the  rock  with  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  all  afternoon  and  evening 
rather  than  have  a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred. 

Next  morning,  preparations  were  made  for  leaving  the  following 
day.  The  first  day's  march  to  Chanail  would  be  an  easy  one  of 
twelve  miles,  so  an  early  start  was  not  necessary.  Towards  evening 
I  went  along  to  the  cave  and  settled  down  on  the  rock  to  watch.  A 
strong  wind  was  blowing  up  from  the  river  ;  this  was  of  great 
assistance,  as  the  bear  would  not  be  likely  to  scent  us.  During  the 
period  of  waiting  I  amused  myself  by  practising  aiming  at  imaginary 
objects.  Opposite  to  me,  about  ten  feet  away  and  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  a  perfect  miniature  target — a  white  circular  flower 
with  a  very  dark  centre.  I  aimed  at  this  natural  bull's-eye,  and 
.  .  .  hang  it  all,  something  is  covering  the  target ;  what  the 
.  .  .  Oh !  .  .  .  I  squeezed  the  trigger,  but  not  at  the  flower.  A 
penetrating  howl  rent  the  air,  and  the  bear  made  off  down  the  slope. 
His  hind  legs  were  useless  now,  but  he  managed  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  to  drag  himself  a  further  200  yards.  In  another  couple  of 
minutes  it  was  all  over.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  size,  but  because  the  coat  was  in  such  perfect 
condition.  The  problem  now  was  to  get  him  to  the  camp,  and 
eventually  I  had  to  send  for  a  tent-pole.  Tying  his  legs  together, 
we  slung  the  pole  through  them,  and  six  natives  from  the  crowd, 
which  had  by  this  time  collected,  carried  him  back  in  triumph, 
and  all  the  servants,  except  my  bearer,  set  to  work  at  once  skinning 
him.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  mid-day,  and  was  ravenously 
hungry.  There  was  a  fine  dish  of  green  peas  served  up,  a  gift 
from  Mawr  Singh,  who  had  rushed  out  and  picked  them  the  moment 
he  heard  that  the  despoiler  of  his  property  was  no  more.  After 
dinner,  I  stepped  outside  the  tent  to  find  him  there  waiting  to 
congratulate  me.  What  a  charming  old  gentleman  he  was  !  When 
the  crowd  watching  the  skinning  process  became  too  large,  with 
a  few  trenchant  remarks  from  him  they  faded  away.  All  the 
characters  of  Deole  turned  up  '  to  see  the  balu  which  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  even  to  a  Sahib,'  and  of  course  the  old 
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egg -wallah  was  among  them.  It  was  midnight  before  the  skinning 
was  finished,  the  skin  thoroughly  impregnated  with  alum,  and 
pegged  out  under  a  tarpaulin  in  case  it  should  rain  ;  it  was  essential 
that  the  skin  should  be  quite  dry  by  the  morning  and  ready  to 
pack  up.  After  ten  days'  continuous  hunting  I  had  at  last 
attained  my  desire  ;  it  was  very  pleasant.  And  so  to  bed. 

We  started  off  next  day,  and  arrived  safely  at  Chamba  Town, 
where  I  bade  good-bye  to  Kermitie  and  Gilja.  Gilja  had  '  made 
good '  after  all,  and  received  good  backsheesh  and  an  excellent 
chit  (testimonial). 

And  now  my  three  months'  leave  was  almost  over,  and  I  had 
spent  it  in  what  is  to  my  mind  the  ideal  way.  There  are  some 
who  will  spend  their  leave  at  Darjeeling  in  one  continuous  round 
of  tennis  tournaments  and  tea  fights ;  there  are  others  who  will 
spend  their  leave  in  Central  India  with  an  elephant  gun.  To 
those  who  have  never  been  in  the  hills,  bent  on  sport  pure  and 
simple — it  may  be  in  Chamba,  Kashmir,  or  elsewhere — I  say,  let 
them  try  it,  and  I  am  certain  they  will  never  regret  the  experiment, 
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'  WILL  proceed  forthwith  to  Mersina.' So  ran  the  wire  brought 

to  the  breakfast-table  by  the  signal  orderly. 

'  Where  in  blazes  is  Mersina,  Bobby  ?  ' 

'  God  knows,'  rumbled  Bobby.  '  The  bacon's  dem  tough  this 
morning.  Isn't  that  the  place  where  they  had  an  earthquake  or 
eruption  or  something  that  did  'em  all  in  ?  Long  time  ago.  Ten 
years.  There  are  some  "  Straits  "  there,  aren't  there  ?  You  going 
to  the  sing-song  this  evening,  Crumpet  ?  ' 

'  Rather !  They've  raised  two  new  bints  out  of  the  Blankshires, 
you  know.  Biffkins  says  that  they're  extraordinarily  good.  He's 
got  'em  up  silk  stockings  from  Alex.' 

'  They're  going  to  warble  a  stimulating  little  ditty  of  their  own, 
with  a  chorus — "  Why  is  Tel  Arta  like  a  girl's  garter  ?  "  Biffkins 
ain't  quite  sure  the  Old  Man  will  pass  it.  But  where's  this  place 
they're  in  such  dire  straits  they've  had  to  send  for  Peter  ? ' 

'  Ask  Sigs.  They  always  find  out  somehow.  Meanwhile  I'd 
register  a  demand  for  a  car  to  take  you  there,  on  spec.  Can't  do 
any  harm,  and  it  may  make  Old  Grumpy  more  affable,  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning,  if  he's  been  able  to  start  off  a  happy  day  by 
biting  you  properly  over  a  car.' 

After  so  many  muffled  voyages  with  everything  screwed  down, 
a  destroyer  on  either  flank,  and  another  ship  of  the  convoy  surging 
close  ahead  or  astern,  it  was  good  to  have  the  whole  circle  of  the 
horizon  to  ourselves.  Good  it  was  to  be  out  on  the  glad  water 
once  more  ;  alive  and  laughing,  the  way  it  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Better  still  to  have  fresh  air  in  one's  cabin  o'  nights,  no  longer  to 
grope  blindly  over  prostrate  forms  in  the  darkness,  nor  along 
passages  made  endless  by  the  ghastly  blue  glimmer  of  the  thickly 
painted  lights.  To  be  free  of  unceasing  attention  to  that  silent 
but  obtrusive  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  the  Boddy  lifebelt ;  to  be 
done  with  all  necessity  for  constant  alarms  and  excursions  to 
'  boat  stations,'  and  zig-zagging  no  longer  from  fear  of  U-boats, 
to  be  pushing  straight  ahead  on  our  course,  port-holes  wide  open, 
and  all  lights  ablaze.  Best  of  all  to  be  back  once  more  in  that 
old  life  before  the  War  ;  and  yet  strange.  '  Our  own  homes  show 
strange  to  us,  as  we  come  back  in  the  dawn.' 
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At  dawning  it  was  that  we  made  the  landfall  of  Beirut — 
surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  this  magic  Mediterranean. 
The  sea,  indigo  and  silver  beneath  the  paling  stars,  the  very  texture 
of  Gabriel's  woven  garments  under  the  criss-cross  ripple  of  the 
dawn  wind.  Lebanon  above,  snow-shouldered  and  very  erect, 
warming  his  back  at  the  rising  sun,  girt  about  with  olive  and 
oak.  At  his  feet  the  red-hatted,  white-surpliced  chorus  of  the 
town,  pushed  on  to  its  last  foothold  by  the  great  hills  behind ; 
only  hesitating  a  moment  on  the  brink,  before  taking  the  final 
plunge  away  from  Asia — Europa-like. 

At  these  present  times,  indeed,  Beirut  and  other  places  in  these 
parts  are  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  Europa,  but  with 
added  complications.  For  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  deciding 
whether  she  will  or  will  not  trust  herself  to  a  white  Western  bull, 
but  it  is  the  choice  of  which  bull.  There  are  several  bulls  courting 
her.  All  battle-scarred,  and  breathing  rather  heavily. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  very  little  Asiatic  about  Beirut ;  it  is  quite 
European  to  look  at.  A  comfort  to  eyes  sick  of  flat  roofs  and  low 
brown  walls,  this  jolly  jumble  of  red  eaves  and  gables.  Marseilles 
tiles,  of  course,  as  everywhere  round  these  coasts,  for  the  Marseilles 
potteries  are  powerful  enough  to  break  any  local  enterprise.  Here 
and  there  a  patch  of  greenery,  or  the  languid  grace  of  a  single 
bending  palm  ;  not  a  smudge  of  smoke,  not  a  factory  chimney 
visible.  On  the  breakwater  that  cuddles  round  the  little  harbour, 
hugging  an  armful  of  coasting  craft,  the  sheds  still  stand  patched 
and  broken  from  our  air  raids.  Incongruous  in  this  sleepy  peace- 
fulness  as  a  cut-throat  in  a  convent.  Away  to  the  left  and  right, 
a  carpet  of  olive  groves  stretches  its  silver  and  grey.  There  is 
a  great  quiet — not  a  voice,  nor  the  rattle  of  a  cart  on  the  cobbles. 
And  over  all  the  Tricolour  of  France. 

Next  sunrise  the  Taurus  stood  over  us  along  the  northern 
horizon,  cut  in  white  cardboard  against  a  snowy  sky. 

Mersina  is  an  open  roadstead  with  little  good  holding,  shallow 
and  unprotected.  Landing  from  a  lighter  at  the  single  rickety 
pier  that  remains  undestroyed  is,  in  any  sort  of  a  sea,  a  far  from 
monotonous  performance.  The  Commander-in-Chief  himself  only 
just  escaped  dropping  into  the  ditch  in  the  process. 

The  Local  Authority  proved  to  be  a  British  officer,  who  had 
been  dumped  on  the  beach  originally  for  a  short  visit,  on  duty  of  a 
temporary  nature.  In  the  space  of  a  few  days  he  found  himself 
combining  the  functions  of  Commandant,  Head  of  the  Munici- 
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pality — Mersina  has  a  municipality,  but  no  drains — Chief  of  the 
Police,  Local  Administrator,  Housing  Committee  and  Repatriation 
official — the  last  not  the  least  troublesome  of  his  duties.  Astonish- 
ing was  the  diversity  of  creatures  seeking  to  leave  Turkish  soil — 
and  more  astonishing  the  queer  things  found  in  their  baggage — 
*  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and 
Pamphylia.'  .  .  . 

About  our  forward  movement,  the  Commandant  was  cheerful 
and  precise.  '  There's  no  road,  of  course,'  said  he  ;  '  I  tried  to 
drive  the  other  day,  and  spent  sixteen  hours  doing  twelve  miles, 
and  then  had  to  wade  the  rest.  But  there's  the  narrow-gauge, 
that  runs  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  when  it  falls  off  it's  quite  easy 
to  lift  it  on  again.  It  doesn't  run  off  far,  you  know.  Isn't  going 
fast  enough.  It  stops  at  the  broken  bridge,  but  you're  bound  to 
pick  up  a  construction  train  on  the  broad-gauge  beyond.  They 
have  one  nearly  every  day.  Anyway,  come  and  stop  in  my  shanty 
for  the  present.  I've  got  a  whole  jar  of  Navy  rum  and  a  Boche 
stove.'  So,  bearing  in  mind  Emmanuel  Pyecroft's  immortal  advice 
to  those  about  to  set  out  into  the  blue — '  Buy  a  'am,  and  see  life  ' — 
we  got  our  precious  case  of  whisky  ashore,  made  good  with  the 
Supply  Sergeant  and  trekked  for  the  Boche  stove.  Snug  enough 
it  was  in  the  German  Bank,  on  whose  whitewashed  walls  the 
words '  Commandant  Anglais  '  were  now  appropriately  scrawled. 

Next  day,  in  a  tiny  open*  truck  at  the  front  of  the  toy  train,  we 
pushed  off  eastwards,  through  sleet  driven  level  by  a  wind  straight 
off  the  snows  of  Taurus. 

The  great  hills  above  Alexandretta  bend  round  in  a  curve  till 
they  thrust  into  the  sea  again,  120  miles  westwards,  a  little  beyond 
Mersina.  In  this  curve  lies  the  flat  alluvial  plain  of  Cilicia,  the  gift 
of  the  rivers  Jihan  and  Seihan.  No  hedges,  no  trees,  and  houses 
surprisingly  scarce ;  but  every  few  miles  rises  a  regular  conical 
mound — -signal  station  of  the  Ancients,  it  is  said.  The  whole  of 
this  coast  was  occupied  by  early  Greek  colonies  and  later  by  Byzan- 
tine settlements.  Till  the  coming  of  Islam  and  of  the  Tartar  it  was, 
in  all  respects  save  geographical,  European.  It  lay  well  within  the 
pale  of  that  Greek  culture  and  Roman  organisation  which  has  made 
the  distinctive  tradition  that  we  call  European  civilisation.  And 
now,  once  more,  maybe  it  will  come  back  to  its  old  allegiance. 

The  little  wood-fed  engine  sparked  furiously,  snorting  along  at 
five  miles  an  hour,  a  pace  quite  sufficiently  dangerous  on  that 
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switchback  line.  Thus,  getting  out  occasionally  to  run  alongside 
for  warmth,  we  came  at  last  to  the  broken  bridge.  The  bridge, 
like  the  white  ginning-mill  farther  back,  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
long-range  fire  of  the  British  Navy.  The  Turks  had  then  philo- 
sophically pulled  up  the  old  rails  for  use  elsewhere,  and  in  their 
place  had  thrown  down  a  Decauville,  just  anyhow.  The  mill  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  target  for  our  guns,  and  at  the  bridge  the 
shooting  had  been  extraordinarily  accurate.  Many  of  the  girders 
were  punched  through,  as  neatly  as  tram  tickets,  by  shells  that  had 
not  detonated.  The  bridge  was  still  standing  and  looked  all  right 
from  a  distance,  though  in  fact  it  was  hopelessly  unsafe.  And 
doubtless  the  miserable  gun-layers,  who  had  made  really  fine 
shooting  that  day,  got  it  in  the  neck  from  the  gunnery  officer  for  not 
bringing  it  down.  That's  the  worst  of  having  no  markers  in  the 
butts  in  the  Real  Thing. 

This  bit  of  the  line,  from  Mersina  to  Adana,  was  built  by  an 
English  company  forty  years  ago,  long  before  there  was  any  pro- 
ject for  a  Baghdad  Railway,  a  point  which  gives  food  for  consider- 
able political  rumination  and  after-the-event  wisdom.  Later,  the 
Boche  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company,  which  was 
absorbed,  and  it  became  a  mere  offshoot  of  the  big  scheme.  Without 
knowing  the  whole  history  of  the  enterprise,  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  ran  the  original  line  to  such  a  miserable 
seaport  as  Mersina,  instead  of  down  to  Alexandretta  or  to  some 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jihan,  only  about  twenty  miles  from 
Adana,  where  a  magnificent  port  might  be  developed.  The 
American  doctor  said  it  was  due  to  inertia,  custom,  the  force  of 
historical  association.  *  The  old  Roman  ports  still  cast  a  spell 
over  the  communications.  Tradition,  the  lie  of  the  old  paved 
roads,  the  old  ports.  You  must  have  been  as  astonished  as  I  was 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  at  Jaffa  and  Acre  and  Arsuf.  All  along  that 
coast,  when  one  comes  to  these  old  world-famous  ports,  that  boom 
so  loud  down  history,  one  finds  only  harbours  so  tiny  that  they 
would  hold  hardly  a  dozen  fishing-smacks ;  but  then  that  was  all 
they  needed  in  those  days.  It  makes  one  realise  how  tiny  their 
galleys  were,  doesn't  it,  and  the  pluck  of  these  fellows  ?  You  know 
how  the  sea  can  get  up  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  hadn't  any 
charts,  or  even  a  compass.  And  the  unknown  was  stiff  with  supersti* 
tious  terrors  for  them.  Very  real  terrors  too !  Anything  might 
happen.  Not  only  the  ordinary  rational  disasters  that  are  quite 
enough  to  freeze  the  feet  of  us  folk  to-day  ;  but  every  sort  of  fright- 
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ful  chimera.  For  them,  no  monster  of  the  imagination  was  unreal, 
no  savagery  of  the  gods  too  fantastic  to  be  possible.  Here,  it  is 
old  force  of  habit  that  persists  in  directing  trade  and  traffic  to  places 
which  were  suitable  enough  for  the  little  galleys  of  those  days,  but 
are  as  unsuitable  for  modern  commercial  requirements  as  the  good 
ship  Argo  herself.'  This  theory  may  account  partly  for  the  neglect 
of  Port  Ayas,  the  harbour  nearest  to  Adana.  This  place  has  been 
formed  since  Roman  times,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Jihan.  Could  its  existing  mouth  be  dredged  out,  and  the  river 
itself  turned  back  into  its  old  channel  so  as  to  prevent  further  silt- 
ing, it  might  form  a  harbour  as  well  protected  and  with  natural 
advantages  as  great  as  Alexandretta.  Even  now  it  is  feasible  for 
boats  up  to  2,000  tons  or  so,  which  come  there  in  the  fruit  season 
to  pick  up  cargo. 

'  I  believe  it  is  the  spell  of  Rome !  This  was  one  of  her  rich 
provinces,  after  all !  It  is  chock-a-block  with  Roman  remains.  Stiff 
with  them !  Why,  that  old  rascal  Dikran  made  a  hundred  thousand 
out  of  the  finds  in  a  single  mound  on  his  farm.' 

At  the  broken  bridge  we  waited  in  the  train  for  hours,  while 
everyone  had  his  gossip  and  his  quarrel.  Eventually  a  wheezy  old 
engine  was  produced  from  somewhere  and  attached  to  a  few  battered 
iron  trucks.  This  took  as  much  arranging,  and  gave  rise  to  as  much 
heated  argument,  as  an  Irish  debate  in  the  '  House,'  but  at  the  long- 
last  the  whole  ramshackle  contraption  clanked  and  wheezed  off 
eastwards,  amid  the  shrill  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  populace. 

It  continued  to  rain  softly  and  dispassionately  the  whole  of  the 
next  eight  hours  to  Adana.  Eight  hours,  thirty  miles.  But  then, 
at  every  station,  '  manoeuvres  '  are  involved.  '  Manoeuvres '  are 
supposed  to  mean  shunting,  and  shunting  seems  to  be  less  a  matter 
of  action  than  of  chatter,  discussion,  and  persuasion.  At  Tarsus, 
most  unexpectedly,  we  got  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  long  talk  in  a  sort 
of  chi-chi  French  with  the  station-master.  This  ancient  astounded 
us  by  proclaiming  himself  a  native  of  British  India.  His  father  had 
settled  in  this  district,  but  he  too  had  seen  his  own  country.  Yes, 
indeed,  he  had  been  to  Hindustan ;  not  lately— when  he  was  younger 
—in  the  year  after  the  great  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys.  .  .  .  The  old  man 
was  close  on  ninety  years  of  age. 

A  little  farther  on  we  passed  on  to  the  German  line.  The 
contrast  of  the  station  buildings  was  the  thing  that  struck  one  at 
once.  On  the  English-built  line,  they  are  unpretentious  brick 
huts,  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  few  offices  necessary  for  the 
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working  of  the  line.  On  the  Baghdad  Railway,  even  the  smallest 
wayside  station  is  provided  with  a  fine  fat  two-storied  peak-roofed 
house,  which  is  a  landmark  for  miles.  At  Adana  itself  the  contrast 
has  been  even  more  carefully  emphasised.  The  old  English  station 
consists  of  a  few  low  sheds  tucked  away  in  the  purlieus  ;  lost  in  a 
jungle  of  insignificant  houses  between  which,  by  way  of  approaches, 
stagnate  stretches  of  liquid  abomination.  The  new  Baghdad  bakn 
(station)  has  been  built  just  short  of  the  great  girder-bridge  over 
the  Seihan ;  a  bridge  which  we  never  succeeded  in  bombing.  It  lies 
about  half  a  mile  outside  the  town.  But  this  fact  has  really  served 
to  increase  the  domineering  effect  of  the  top-heavy  three-storied  pile. 
Across  the  broad  stretch  of  green  turf  that  separates  it  from  the  city, 
a  purposeful  avenue,  straight  and  wide,  has  already  been  commenced 
which  will  give  the  finishing  touch  of  coercion  to  the  design.  It  will 
be  the  only  decent  road  in  the  place.  We  banged  into  Adana  station 
in  a  hailstorm  and  a  hurry.  Possibly  this  sudden  haste  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  four  hours  late.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Railway  Control  Officer  on  the  platform,  awaiting  us,  may  also  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  was  a  Canadian.  We  pulled  up 
with  a  jerk  that  clashed  and  clattered  the  couplings  all  down  the  train, 
and  we  realised,  long  before  we  saw  him,  that  he  was  a  Canadian  and 
that  he  carried  a  stick.  In  five  minutes  the  train  was  empty ;  and 
in  less  than  another  five  minutes  almost  everyone  in  the  station  was 
doing  something,  and  doing  it  earnestly.  They  may  not  have  all 
been  very  useful  or'  necessary  things,  but  things  were  being  done — • 
quickly,  with  one  eye  over  the  shoulder. 

It  was  evident,  to  more  senses  than  one,  that  Adana  possessed  no 
sanitary  squad.  We  were  glad  to  get  up  to  the  top  story,  where  the 
Control  Officer  lived,  and  where  a  gas  mask  was  unnecessary, 
but  the  mosquitoes  were  as  offensive  as  the  ideal  platoon  commander. 

Adana  town  is  Oriental  in  its  picturesqueness — bazaars, 
strings  of  black-bearded  camels,  donkeys  and  hawkers — as  well 
as  in  its  filth,  lack  of  sanitation,  and  cruelty  to  animals.  It 
also  presents  that  other  well-known  feature  of  modern  effort  in 
the  East — the  clock-tower,  with  a  clock  that  never  goes,  a 
courteous  expression  of  the  Asiatic  opinion  of  the  value  of  time. 
The  public  buildings  consist  of  barracks,  some  of  which  have 
been  built  during  the  War,  and  the  Wali's  offices  and  residence. 

The  Wali  moves  in  the  usual  curious  surroundings  of  slipshod 
pomp.  He  lives  in  a  fine  house,  but  the  stairs  are  littered  with 
rubbish,  and  the  guard  loafs  about  the  passages  with  its  kit  all 
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over  the  place.  The  Wall  wears  a  gorgeous  uniform,  but  missing 
buttons  have  not  been  replaced  ;  one  of  them  happening  to  be 
really  rather  necessary.  His  coffee  and  cigarettes  are  excellent, 
but  the  attendant  who  serves  them  has,  only  too  obviously, 
slept  in  his  clothes  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Wali  himself 
is  a  nice  old  Turk,  who  discoursed  pleasantly  on  the  function  of 
massacre  as  a  political  expedient.  He  reminded  one  irresistibly 
of  the  story  of  the  Turkish  official  who,  on  being  remonstrated 
with  about  certain  massacres  in  progress  in  his  district,  expressed 
his  regret,  his  desolation,  but  the  incontestable  fact  was  that  the 
Christians  were  breeding  so  much  more  prolifically  than  the 
Muslims.  *  J'en  suis  desole,  mais  c'est  un  fait  indiscutable, 
que  les  Chretiens  enfantent  affreusement  bien  plus  vite  que  les 
Arabes.  ...  II  faut  maintenir  1'equilibre  des  peuples  d'une  fa9on 
quelconque.'  .  .  .  '  Somehow  or  other ' !  The  old  gentleman  had 
all  the  delightful  detached  philosophy  of  his  class  with  regard 
to  other  people's  affairs.  But  this  does  not  always  remain  proof 
against  personal  misfortunes,  and  he  was  considerably  disturbed 
by  the  imminent  advent  of  a  French  Military  Adviser.  There 
were  troubles  ahead.  It  seemed  a  pity  the  War  could  not  go 
on  comfortably,  diverting  the  attentions  of  inquisitive  folk 
at  Constantinople  ;  and,  by  this  decentralisation,  encouraging 
initiative  and  forethought  in  provincial  governors. 

There  was  already  a  French- Armenian  regiment  in  Adana  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Turks,  these  had  lost  no  time  in  starting 
in  to  get  a  bit  of  their  own  back. 

That  night  we  dined  with  an  old  Arab  merchant.  He  was 
an  enlightened  old  cynic  with  most  advanced  ideas.  We  not 
only  sat  on  chairs  at  a  table,  but  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  joined 
us.  They  were  dressed  in  what  they  no  doubt  considered  the 
best  Parisian  style  ;  and  all  except  the  mother  spoke  French. 

The  room  would  have  been  charming,  with  its  wealth  of  rugs 
on  walls  and  floor  and  divan,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paper  flowers 
and  the  chromo-lithographs  which  had  been  added,  possibly  in 
our  honour.  Unfortunately  however,  the  only  lithograph 
portraits  available  in  the  bazaar  were  of  the  Kaiser  or  the  Sultan. 
But  that  old  Arab  was  a  man  of  resource.  Over  the  titles  had  been 
pasted  slips  of  paper  bearing  the  magic  words  S.M.  le  Roi 
d' Angleterre.  It  was  so  well  meant,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  explain  the  necessity  for  removing  the  insult. 
The  room  was  warmed  by  open  copper  trays  of  glowing  charcoal, 
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three  feet  wide,  set  upon  stands,  and  constantly  renewed  by  a 
special  attendant.  The  food  was  excellent,  but  greasy  ;  and 
course  succeeded  course  till  one's  fear  of  giving  offence  could 
no  longer  overcome  the  horror  of  repletion.  However,  it  is 
better  to  undergo  a  slight  reprimand  than  to  perform  an  un- 
pleasant duty  ;  and  one  bore  as  well  as  might  be  the  concern  of 
the  ladies  at  one's  miserable  appetite,  and  the  consciousness  of 
their  growing  contempt  for  a  European's  capacity.  There  was 
worse  to  come.  After  dinner  we  were  provided  with  a  water- 
pipe,  like  the  caterpillar  in  '  Alice  in  Wonderland.'  Now 
there's  a  knack  in  smoking  a  hookah.  One  has  to  pull  like 
blazes,  and  draw  the  smoke  and  all  down  into  the  most  privy 
recesses  of  one  being.  In  my  early  efforts  I  blew  out  once,  instead 
of  drawing  in  ;  the  result  was  a  miniature  fountain,  with  the 
charcoal  on  the  pipe-bowl  playing  about  on  the  top  thereof,  like 
the  celluloid  balls  in  a  shooting  gallery.  Suddenly  I  got  the 
knack,  and  I  never  stopped  hiccoughing  till  I  was  asleep  four 
hours  later. 

At  this  house  two  days  later,  soon  after  dark,  a  knock  came 
at  the  Arab  merchant's  door.  When  the  servitor  opened,  an  armed 
man  thrust  his  way  in,  saying  that  he  had  a  message  for  the 
master  of  the  house.  He  was  followed  by  about  forty  others,  all 
masked.  They  pushed  straight  into  the  room  where  we  had 
feasted  and  where  all  the  family  were  at  dinner  again,  held  them 
up  at  the  rifle  muzzle  and  proceeded  systematically  to  pillage 
the  house.  They  took  all  the  jewellery  and  ornaments,  and  a 
large  sum  of  cash  which  was  locked  up  in  the  safe.  They  did  not 
even  trouble  to  tie  up  or  gag  the  inmates,  but  walked  off  with  the 
loot,  and  they  were  never  apprehended.  This  house  was  not  in 
an  isolated  position  in  the  country,  but  was  well  within  the  city, 
and  close  to  the  quarters  taken  over  by  the  French  officials. 

The  French  had  sent  officers  and  Armenian  troops  to  take 
over  the  military  occupation,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  Nothing  had  settled  down  yet,  and 
affairs  were  in  a  difficult  transition  stage.  A  handful  of  British 
officers  with  a  couple  of  Sapper  companies  had  been  landed  to 
try  and  keep  the  railway  going.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
in  some  extraordinary  way.  Without  funds,  or  any  effective 
means  of  persuasion,  they  had  not  only  managed  to  induce  a 
certain  number  of  Turkish  subordinates  to  stay  at  their  posts, 
but  had  even  got  the  essential  engineers,  who  had  been  working 
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for  the  Germans,  to  carry  on  till  they  could  be  replaced.  By 
unceasing  effort  the  line  was  just  being  kept  open  ;  but  after 
every  fall  of  rain  the  C.R.E.  expected  it  to  slip,  and  he  was  seldom 
certain  of  an  engine-driver,  or  even  of  fuel,  for  the  next  train. 
When  these  had  been  collected,  there  remained  always  the 
problem  of  the  engine  itself.  The  number  of  locomotives  available 
was  quite  inadequate  to  requirements,  and  all  were  badly  in  need 
of  overhaul  and  repair.  As  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  forces  east 
of  the  Taurus  depended  on  this  one  line  of  communication,  its 
maintenance  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

We  started  away  from  Adana  next  day  in  the  familiar  old 
'  40  chevaux,  8  hommes  '  wagon.  The  train  looked  more  like 
a  Grand  Stand  than  a  conveyance.  One  began  to  understand  the 
inability  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice,  when  one  saw  their  attempts  to  demobilise  and 
repatriate  their  unfortunate  soldiery.  There  was  no  organisa- 
tion whatever,  either  of  train  service  or  administration.  There 
were  no  arrangements  of  any  sort  for  rations,  clothing  or  sanita- 
tion. A  train  just  made  itself  up  anyhow,  was  stormed  by  the 
waiting  mob  of  soldiers,  and  started  off  with  what  fuel  and  water 
the  engine  happened  to  have.  Sometimes  it  started,  and  some- 
times it  had  to  wait  a  day  or  two.  The  engine-driver  took  a 
subscription  from  the  passengers  before  he  would  consent  to 
drive  the  train.  That  was  the  only  remuneration  the  miserable 
man  got.  He  never  got  any  pay.  Every  truck  was  jammed 
inside-  as  full  of  humanity  as  it  would  hold.  In  addition,  the 
roofs  of  all  covered  trucks  were  dense  with  huddled  men  ;  they 
lay  along  the  footboards,  were  hanging  on  the  stanchions,  sitting 
on  the  couplings.  Astride  of  every  buffer  they  clung,  and  to 
every  conceivable  projection.  And  the  train  shook  them  off 
in  transit  as  a  retriever  shakes  off  water.  Fuel  for  the  engines 
was  scarce.  Since  our  scattered  Sappers  arrived,  and  had  stopped 
the  obvious  common-sense  device  of  tearing  the  door  and  window 
frames  out  of  the  stations  to  feed  the  furnaces,  the  train  often 
had  to  wait  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  for  more  fuel  before 
it  could  proceed.  Accordingly  it  is  better  to  make  no  attempt 
to  imagine  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stations.  Moreover, 
the  only  fuel  obtainable  is  wood.  The  loads,  as  described,  are 
extremely  heavy.  The  result  is  that  the  engine  is  always  getting 
out  of  breath,  like  an  agitated  old  lady  in  seedy  mourning ,  stammer- 
ing out  an  apology.  It  comes  to  a  standstill  for  an  hour  or  so 
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to  get  up  pressure  for  a  fresh  advance,  a  leisurely  business  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  near  the  top  of  the  gradient  extremely 
cold.  Between  the  tunnels  it  snows  and  sleets.  The  men  on 
the  roof  die,  one  or  two  corpses  are  taken  off  every  train  at 
Bozanti.  One  Turk  lodged  a  formal  complaint  that  his  wife 
was  missing  on  emerging  from  a  certain  tunnel,  though  he  had 
made  certain  she  was  all  present  and  correct  before  they  had 
entered  it.  He  was  very  properly  chastised  for  losing,  by 
neglect  or  default,  and  carelessly  leaving  about  on  the  track,  an 
object  that  might  interfere  with  the  station  officials'  repose, 
before  they  could  give  '  line  clear  *  for  the  next  train.  The 
station-master  made  the  traveller  understand  very  clearly  that 
the  fact  of  having  a  couple  of  spare  wives  at  home  was  no  excuse 
for  leaving  odd  ones  about  where  they  might  impede  the  traffic. 

It  is  at  Hajikiri  that  the  real  hill  begins.  The  scenery  becomes 
more  and  more  magnificent ;  the  engineering  of  the  line  more 
and  more  impressively  triumphant.  Just  below  Hajikiri  it 
begins  with  a  compelling  flourish.  There  is  a  sudden  gash  in 
the  hills,  through  which  a  mountain  torrent  hurls  itself.  Over 
this  cleft,  in  one  superb  bound,  the  railway  leaps.  As  you  cross, 
you  look  sheer  down  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  foam 
below.  The  bridge  is  built  on  a  curve,  and,  as  the  train  rounds 
the  bend,  you  see  it  is  no  common  girder,  but  all  of  solid  stone, 
the  two  slim  piers  soaring  resolutely  up  and  up,  from  the  depths 
of  the  chasm  to  the  magnificent  gesture  of  that  single  slender 
arch.  The  audacity  of  it  remains  in  the  mind  as  a  fit  symbol  of 
imagination  triumphant. 

After  Hajikiri,  for  fourteen  miles,  the  line  is  a  continuous 
series  of  tunnels  and  bridges.  The  train  dashes  out  of  one  tunnel 
straight  on  to  a  bridge,  or  on  to  an  immense  bank,  and  forthwith 
into  another  tunnel.  Before  the  guard's  van  is  out  of  one  tunnel, 
the  engine  is  in  the  next.  A  single  gasping  glimpse  of  snowfield 
and  sheer  grey  rock  above,  and  of  an  infinity  of  shale-slide 
incredibly  steep  below,  and  one  is  back  in  roaring  darkness  full 
of  wood  sparks  from  the  engine.  The  line  is  quite  unfinished.  In 
normal  times  no  traffic  would  be  allowed  on  it  in  its  present  con- 
dition. Tunnels  are  mostly  unlined,  and  shed  fragments  on 
passing  trains.  Cuttings  are  unfaced  and  are  constantly  slipping. 
The  embankments  are  not  only  still  settling — there  is  a  per- 
ceptible dip  in  each — but  they  are  not  yet  nearly  their  full  width. 
In  many  places  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  project  over  blue  space. 
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And  these  banks  are  of  a  height  and  steepness  incredible.  All 
the  rock  debris  cut  from  the  tunnels  was  shot  out  of  their  mouths. 
It  slid  down  the  mountain  face  till  it  lodged — often  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  On  this  lodgment  the  remainder  of  the  tunnel 
deblai  gradually  piled  itself  up,  till  it  formed  a  ledge  level  with 
the  tunnels  themselves.  It  is  on  this  ledge,  in  most  places,  that 
the  line  is  carried  from  tunnel  to  tunnel. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Owing  to  the  supreme  importance  to  the 
enemy  of  getting  the  line  through  the  Taurus,  work  was  pushed  on 
in  several  tunnels  simultaneously,  and  often  at  two  or  more  head- 
ings in  each  tunnel.  In  this  way  these  were  pierced  sufficiently, 
by  1917,  to  get  the  Decauville,  with  its  square  funnelless  petrol 
engines,  running  through.  The  organisation  of  the  work  was  so 
good  that  they  were  running  up  to  sixteen  trains  a  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  with  the  widening  of  the  tunnels  and  of  the 
track.  In  this  way,  by  unprecedented  efforts,  they  were  able  at 
last,  in  October  1918,  to  squeeze  the  first  broad-gauge  train 
through.  Just  in  time  for  the  Armistice,  and  our  use. 

Our  destination  was  Belemedik,  which,  though  not  quite  the 
summit  of  the  range,  is  at  the  end  of  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  line  from  an  engineering,  as  well  as  from  a  scenic,  point 
of  view.  From  the  train,  one's  glimpses  of  the  country  are  too 
spasmodic  and  fleeting.  To  appreciate  the  magnificence  of  the 
gorge  it  is  needful  to  ride  down  the  bridle-path  made  during  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  railway  by  the  man  who  is  now  its 
chief  engineer.  He  had  carried  his  reconnaissance  from  the 
N.W.  successfully  as  far  as  Bozanti,  close  to  the  watershed. 
The  problem  was  then  to  get  down  the  steep  fall  to  the  Cilician 
plain.  His  guides  showed  him  the  route  through  the  Cilician 
Gates.  This  was  the  only  way  down,  from  time  immemorial. 
There  was  no  other  way.  After  exhaustive  examination,  it 
became  evident  that  this  route  would  involve  a  single  tunnel 
of  great  length.  All  local  opinion,  and  all  other  information, 
emphasised  that  there  was  no  other  alternative.  Prospects 
looked  black.  But  the  engineer  had  noticed  at  Bozanti  a  small 
stream.  He  asked  how  this  got  to  the  sea.  He  was  taken  to 
Belemedik  and  shown  the  'north  end  of  the  gorge,  through  which 
he  was  assured  no  man  had  ever  passed — '  not  even  a  goat  could 
find  its  way.'  He  replied  briefly,  '  If  that  water  can  get  down  to 
the  sea  this  way,  so  can  I.'  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 
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Having  fixed  a  point  there,  he  climbed  over  the  mountain 
another  way,  got  round  to  the  bottom  end  of  the  gorge  and  again 
fixed  his  position.  On  working  out  the  necessary  calculations 
he  found  that  the  levels  were  not  only  possible,  but  would  save 
him  several  miles  of  tunnel.  He  decided  on  this  route.  Then 
the  trouble  began.  It  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  gorge. 
All  his  local  employes  left  him  ;  even  the  specialists  and  guides 
he  had  brought  from  Europe  resigned.  But  he  stuck  to  his 
decision.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  raised  a  party  of  Italian 
mountaineers.  With  the  aid  of  these  men  the  survey  through 
the  gorge  was  eventually  completed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  road  was  constructed,  and  work  on  the  railway  itself 
could  be  commenced. 

He  is  a  remarkable  man,  this  engineer.  It  is  twenty  years  since 
he  first  started  tramping  over  this  country  reconnoitring  railway 
routes,  and  he  has  had  the  unique  triumph  of  himself  surveying 
the  line,  discovering  the  route  through  the  Taurus,  getting  it 
adopted,  and  then  carrying  through  the  actual  construction  of 
the  whole  project  from  the  first  map  alignment  to  its  final  achieve- 
ment in  October  last.  And  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  complications  of  the  European  War.  A  great 
piece  of  work  :  a  fine  justification  for  a  man's  life.  He  bears 
a  Greek  name,  but  is  of  mixed  descent,  so  devoid  of  national 
sentiments  that  he  was  uncertain  what  his  own  nationality 
legally  was  at  the  moment.  These  matters  do  not  interest  him. 
He  is  an  engineer  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  It  was  his  work 
thab  mattered  to  him  :  and,  as  he  spoke  eight  languages,  it  did 
not  make  much  difference  to  him  where,  or  with  whom,  he  was 
working.  During  a  varied  career  he  had  walked  across  Africa 
once,  and  rambled  over  a  good  deal  of  Central  Asia.  For  the 
last  five  or  six  years  he  had,  of  course,  been  in  close  touch  with' 
most  of  the  chief  enemy  personalities  in  the  East.  In  July  1914 
he  had  been  much  annoyed  at  being  ordered  back  forthwith  to 
his  work  from  Berlin,  where  he  was  on  leave,  on  what  appeared 
to  him  the  most  inadequate  grounds.  However,  the  Orient 
Express,  on  which  he  travelled  east,  actually  proved  to  be  the 
last  that  ran.  It  was  most  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  war  one  had  been  engaged  on  for  four  years  ; 
and  to  hear  the  reasons  for  many  things  that  had  been  puzzling. 
There  were,  too,  various  yarns  of  a  picturesque  sort — 'Liman  von 
Bandars'  version  of  how  it  was  not  till  six  hours  after  our  cavalry 
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had  arrived  at  Nazareth  that  he  was  able  to  get  away  from  that 
place — 'Von  Papen's  cynical  witticisms,  the  origin  of  the  explosion 
at  the  Haidar  Pasha  dump  that  blew  into  the  air  all  chance  of 
a  serious  Turkish  offensive  in  the  East.  There  were  many  tales 
of  trains  and  bombing,  details  of  the  defencelessness  of  the  Asia 
Minor  coast,  and  some  incredible  stories  of  the  state  of  Turkish 
morale  at  various  times.  He  was  very  emphatic  on  the  utter 
unpreparedness  of  Gallipoli,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  coast  batteries  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  naval 
attack  in  February  1915.  He  stated  that  the  Turks  could 
hardly  believe  their  luck  when  our  fleet  steamed  off,  just  when 
they  themselves  were  at  breakdown  point.  His  own  opinion 
was  that,  had  the  fleet  sailed  on  up  the  Dardanelles,  the  danger  of 
being  bottled  would  have  been  small ;  as  the  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance before  Constantinople  at  that  time  would  have  been  enough 
to  bring  Turkey  out  of  the  War. 

In  connection  with  the  escapes  of  British  officers  from  captivity, 
certain  details  were  made  clear  that  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  been  reading  the  narrative  of  Captain  Yearsley's  party  which 
has  appeared  lately.  The  discovery  by  the  Turks  of  the  supplies 
on  Korghos  Island, arranged  for  by  Captain  Keeling  after  his  escape, 
was  purely  accidental.  It  appears  that,  just  about  this  time,  a 
certain  local  smuggler  was  struck  by  the  eligibility  of  this  deserted 
island  for  his  own  business  purposes.  On  visiting  it,  therefore,  he 
was  proportionately  astonished  to  find  a  good  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  neatly  stored  there  already.  Recovering  from  his  first 
consternation,  however,  he  decided  that  God  was  great,  that  no 
man  can  withstand  his  fate,  and  that  it  is  impious  to  resist 
the  decrees  of  Providence.  He  took  the  things  off  and  disposed 
of  them  satisfactorily  in  the  nearest  bazaar,  saying  no  word 
to  any  man  of  their  origin.  Unfortunately  these  same  goods, 
vociferously  displayed  for  sale  by  the  merchant  who  had  purchased 
them,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  passing  police  official.  This 
gentleman  discerned  at  once  that  the  things  were  of  European 
manufacture,  and  that  nothing  like  them  had  been  obtainable 
locally  for  the  last  three  years.  Herein  he  smelt  some  flagrant 
illegality,  and  consequently  the  opportunity  for  a  profitable  squeeze. 
But  the  merchant,  having  nothing  on  his  conscience  in  this  parti- 
cular connection,  felt  equal  to  resisting  the  demand  of  half  profits. 
The  policeman  lost  his  temper,  and  reported  to  higher  authority ; 
with  the  result  that  the  source  of  the  goods  was  discovered,  and  a 
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piquet  put  on  to  watch  Korghos  Island.  However,  if  that  was 
a  bit  of  bad  luck  for  the  escaping  British  officers,  the  presence  of 
the  motor-boat,  which  was  their  eventual  means  of  salvation,  was 
due  to  an  equal  stroke  of  luck  on  the  other  side.  The  motor-boat 
belonged  to  the  chief  engineer.  It  was  much  coveted  by  the  local 
military  commander,  a  Turk  with  a  taste  for  spending  the  warm 
afternoons  pleasantly  on  the  water.  He  made  several  requests  for 
the  loan  of  the  motor-boat  and  was  always  politely  refused  by  the 
railway  magnate.  He  determined  accordingly  that  if  he  could 
not  have  the  use  of  the  boat  at  least  the  chief  engineer  should  get 
no  enjoyment  out  of  it.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  there  should 
always  be  a  guard  of  his  own  men  on  board,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
mechanics  and  the  chief  engineer  himself  were  Europeans,  and  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  information  was  leaking  over  to  the  enemy 
somehow  or  other.  And  that  is  how  it  came  about  that  the  motor- 
boat  was  in  charge  only  of  Turkish  soldiery  when  it  was  needed, 
for  urgent  private  purposes,  by  Captain  Yearsley's  party.  The 
most  amusing  feature  of  the  case  was  the  acrimonious  correspond- 
ence kept  up  between  the  chief  engineer  and  the  local  military 
authority  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  both  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  boat  had  been  stolen  by  the  myrmidons,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  other. 

Belemedik  was  the  headquarters  of  the  railway  construction; 
and  there  were  a  good  few  enemy  railway  men  still  there,  without 
whose  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept  the 
line  running.  The  station  lies  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  narrow  pear- 
shaped  valley,  the  hills  running  up  to  the  snows  very  steeply  all 
round,  and  invariably  terminating  at  the  top  in  sheer  cliffs.  This 
gives  the  gorge  its  peculiarly  wild  and  beautiful  appearance.  A 
great  deal  of  the  pine  forest  had  disappeared  into  the  furnaces  of 
the  locomotives  ;  but  the  trees  still  bristle  on  the  more  inaccessible 
ridges  away  up  against  the  sky.  It  snowed  and  rained  every  day, 
which  effectually  disposed  of  certain  designs  on  the  ibex  of  these 
hills,  which  one  had  been  secretly  cherishing.  The  excellent 
two-ply  huts  which  the  Germans  had  built  were,  however,  most 
comfortable,  with  a  wood-stove  roaring  in  every  room.  And 
luckily  we  seized  upon  the  only  day  it  did  not  rain  to  visit  the 
Cilician  Gates,  one  of  the  German  motors  being  still  in  running 
order.  The  road  from  Bozanti  has  been  realigned  and  improved 
during  the  War.  It  is  badly  corduroyed  by  heavy  lorry  traffic, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that,  until  the  tunnels 
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were  through,  it  had  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  supplies  and  munitions 
for  the  Turkish  forces  both  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  Our 
driver  turned  out  to  be  a  man  -who  had  driven  across  the  desert 
from  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  not  long  before,  so  any  sort  of  a  metalled 
road  was  a  treat  to  him. 

As  far  as  the  Gates  the  country  is  not  very  impressive,  the 
valley  being  comparatively  broad  and  flat,  and  the  heights  on 
either  side  neither  great  nor  precipitous.  Near  the  top  of  the  Pass 
we  came  across  one  more  testimony  to  the  pushfulness  of  German 
colonisation.  In  Palestine  their  industrious  little  colonies  are 
frequent  enough,  but  one  hardly  expected  to  come  across  a  specimen 
planted  down  on  top  of  the  Taurus.  There  it  was,  however,  and, 
if  uninviting,  at  least  it  was  capable  of  expansion. 

On  the  watershed  stands  a  square  stone  fort,  built  eighty  years 
ago  by  that  arch-adventurer  Mohammed  Ali ;  a  reminder  of  the  last 
great  sweep  of  an  army  from  Egypt,  through  Palestine  and  Syria, 
to  Aleppo.  Mohammed  Ali's  army  marched  on  to  Konia  and 
smashed  up  the  last  of  the  Turkish  armies  there,  after  which  that 
faithful  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte  conceived  the  pleasantry  of 
protesting  the  complete  loyalty  of  his  intentions,  and  of  requesting 
the  Sultan's  permission  for  his  army  to  march  on  to  Brusa. 

From  the  watershed  one  runs  down  a  mile  or  so  towards  a  sheer 
grey  cliff,  many  hundreds  of  feet  high,  which  appears  to  block  the 
valley  like  a  gigantic  stone  dam.  It  is  not  till  close  under  it  that 
one  perceives  the  cleft,  sheer  and  clean  as  a  sword-cut,  through 
which  the  road  turns  suddenly  and  darts.  So  narrow  is  the  passage 
between  the  perpendicular  rock  walls  that  there  is  only  just  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  mountain  stream  to  pass  alongside. 
On  either  hand  the  bare  rock  goes  soaring  up  and  up,  smooth  and 
implacable,  till  one  feels  like  a  cockroach  caught  between  a  liner's 
side  and  the  dock  wall.  The  present  road  has  been  remade  fairly 
recently  ;  but,  plain  for  all  men  to  see,  run  the  remains  of  the  old 
road.  Cut  by  hand  out  of  the  living  rock,  the  marks  of  the  chisel 
still  clear  upon  its  flanks,  the  right  angle  of  its  inner  corner  bears 
witness  through  the  centuries  to  the  happy  immunity  from  labour 
troubles  of  its  designers.  Who  they  were,  or  how  many  centuries  ago 
the  road  was  driven,  are  points  not  yet  definitely  known.  But  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  old  Hittite  Kingdom  must  have  relied 
largely  on  this  Pass  for  its  communications ;  and  that,  too,  long 
before  the  days  of  the  great  battle  with  the  Egyptians  and  subse- 
quent treaty  which  Rameses  II  pictured  so  graphically  on  the  walls 
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of  Karnak.  Since  those  days  every  tide  of  invasion  into  or  out  of 
Europe  has  swept  through  these  gates.  Out  of  the  East  first,  the 
Cimmerii ;  back  from  the  West,  with  a  rush  and  a  sweep  that  still 
leaves  our  imaginations  tingling,  that  tidal- wave  that  was  Alexander. 
The  Persian  flood  flowing  spasmodic  towards  Europe,  and  the 
steady  tide  of  Rome  setting  the  other  way,  through  generation 
after  generation.  The  legions  tramping  slowly,  heavy-laden, 
backwards  and  forwards  through  this  slit,  blocked  with  snow  in 
winter,  stifling  and  airless  in  summer ;  the  long  slow  swing  of 
legionaries  ceasing  as  they  cleared  the  Gates,  and  came  to  a  halt ; 
the  men  sitting  down  stiffly,  taking  off  their  '  tin  hats  '  and  rum- 
bling out  the  Latin  equivalent  of  '  This  pack'll  well 

break  my back.'    And  they  left  their  marks  on  the  rocks  of 

of  the  Pass,  just  in  the  same  way  that  our  regiments  have  left  their 
marks  on  the  crags  of  a  hill  station  of  the  Indian  frontier.  Here 
and  there  on  both  sides — on  the  jambs  of  the  Gates  so  to  speak — 
are  carved  Roman  altars,  rough  Latin  inscriptions,  names.  The 
road  must  have  been  well  looked  after  by  the  Romans  till  the  Arabs 
swarmed  up  from  the  south  and  whirled  away  the  debris  of  the 
Empire.  After  that,  with  one  little  exception,  the  current  set 
steadily  westwards.  Horde  after  hungry  horde  of  Barbarians — • 
Seljuks  and  Mongols — Tartars  and  Turks — never  again  the  European, 
carrying  with  him  his  orderly  tradition,  his  constructive  sense, 
that  desire  for  stability,  for  permanence,  which  is  implicit  in  his 
institutions  as  in  his  buildings,  so  that  for  the  last  twelve  hundred 
years  the  Cilician  Gates  have  been  not  the  Gates  of  Europe,  but 
the  entry  thereto.  One  exception  comes  to  mind,  the  great  and 
romantic  pilgrimage  of  the  Crusaders.  Through  these  Gates  there 
pressed  at  the  heels  of  Tancred  that  queer  medley  of  Christian 
peoples  that  formed  the  First  Crusade  ;  600,000  strong  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  ;  half  that  number  according  to  others  ; 
and  the  modern  sceptical  historian  would  reduce  it  even  further, 
but  at  any  count  a  very  considerable  force,  even  by  the  standards 
of  to-day. 

A  motley  crowd  of  every  nationality  in  Europe,  and  of  every 
class.  Horse  and  foot,  knight  and  vassal  and  burgess ;  unor- 
ganised, diverse,  polyglot ;  yet  so  fired  by  enthusiasm,  so  animated 
by  one  common  purpose,  that  nothing  could  stop  them.  Un- 
deterred by  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport  that  would  stagger 
the  most  ruthless  of  up-to-date  Q.  officers,  they  marched  steadily 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  Palestine  without  a  single  reverse  ;  captured 
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and  held  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  stormed  Jerusalem  in  a  frenzy 
of  slaughter.  '  Bathing  in  the  winepress  of  the  Lord/  and  *  the 
juice  of  the  grapes  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,'  they  called  it,  and 
repaired  forthwith  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there  to  join  their  blood- 
stained hands  in  supplication  to  the  gentle  Christ. 

Through  these  Cilioian  Gates  tramped  also  a  great  part  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Crusades.  During  the  latter,  it  is  true,  a  German 
contingent  under  Frederick  tried  to  avoid  the  Gates,  and  to  find 
another  way  round  by  way  of  the  Desert  of  Armenia.  Only  a 
thousand  of  them  survived  to  reach  their  destination. 

And  finally,  through  the  Gates  came  from  Asia  that  teaching 
which  changed  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  Europe — Christianity. 
Christianity,  which  has  become  the  most  characteristic  and 
universal  mark  of  a  European,.  From  Asia  it  came  to  Asia  Minor, 
to  Cilicia.  From  Cilicia,  and  especially  from  Taurus,  its  strongest 
and  quickest  growth  commenced  northwards  and  westwards. 
That  way  the  road  lies  through  the  Cilician  Gates — the  '  Gates 
of  Europe.' 

P.  C.  S.  HOBABT. 
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MADAME  GILBERT'S  CANNIBAL. 
BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

IV. — WILLATOPY  :    SPORTSMAN. 

BETWEEN  the  arrival  of  Madame  Gilbert  at  Tops  Island  and  the 
coming  of  the  Hedge  Lawyer,  there  interposed  two  or  three  brief 
weeks  of  happiness.  Not  for  years  had  Madame  been  so  purely  and 
childishly  happy.  She  had  sailed  away  from  that  man-destroying 
white  civilisation,  which  during  four  desperate  years  of  savagery 
had  torn  her  own  world  into  rags ;  she  had  descended  upon 
an  island  where  the  joy  of  life  reigned  as  King,  and  death  had 
no  terrors.  From  a  Europe  worn  out  by  passion,  a  Europe  grown 
old  and  weary  and  corrupt,  she  had  flown  back,  as  it  were,  to  the 
sparkling  morning  of  free  joyous  human  life.  And  with  quick 
sympathy  she  revelled  in  her  new  experiences. 

It  was  no  low  coral  atoll,  but  a  fine  volcanic  lump  of  basalt, 
towering  six  hundred  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  clothed  with  green 
woods  up  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Here  and  there  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  delicately  skirted  the  sea  edge,  while  patches  of 
the  devouring  mangroves  ran  right  into  the  salt  water  and  won 
back  to  the  land  wide  stretches  which  the  sea  had  covered.  Madame 
had  seen  many  islands  in  the  Straits,  but  this  Island  of  Tops  came 
most  near  to  the  realisation  of  her  imaginative  dreams  of  the  South 
Seas.  It  was  in  truth  an  Island  of  Dreams  and  Will  Toppys,  madman 
and  saint,  had  chosen  well  when  he  built  his  hut  upon  it,  and  pegged 
out  his  claim  upon  hundreds  of  acres  of  shore  and  woodland.  To 
the  north-east  opened  the  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  bay — described 
by  Alexander  as  '  just  a  wee  Scots  loch  ' — of  which  the  whole  line 
of  shore  to  the  left  was  owned  by  Willatopy.  I  do  not  know  the 
dimensions  of  the  Estate  of  Toppys.  Willatopy's  ideas  of  space 
were  as  vague  as  his  ideas  of  time — one  was  miles  and  miles,  the 
other  hours  and  hours — but  from  what  Madame  told  me  it 
must  have  run  to  a  thousand  acres,  at  the  least.  There  was  more 
than  a  mile  of  shore  to  Willatopy's  front  garden,  and  the  park 
at  the  back — called  by  Alexander  '  the  policies ' — extended  up 
the  hillside  for  another  mile  or  so. 

The  narrow  bay,  the  '  wee  Scots  loch,'  bit  deep  into  Tops  Island, 
and  across  it  had  been  piled  up  by  the  mountain  streams  a  bar  of 
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mud  and  sand,  a  low  wave-swept  barrier.    Though  the  yacht  could 
not  cross  the  bar  she  could  lie  safely  within  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
and  under  shelter  from  the  prevailing  trade  wind — which  at  that 
season  blew  from  the  south-east,  swelling  up  almost  into  a  gale 
at  midday  and  dying  away  to  nothing  shortly  after  sunset.     The 
tide  was  low  when  the    yacht  arrived  and   the  swell  in   huge 
curling  rollers  was  breaking  on  the  bar.    Madame,  in  bathing  dress 
and  a  linen  trench-coat,  went  ashore  at  once,  driving  through  the 
surf  in  a  whaleboat  steered  by  Willatopy,  who  discarded  as  now 
wholly  superfluous  the  white  shirt  and  trousers  of  Thursday  Island 
civilisation.    He  drove  the  boat  right  up  on  the  sand  near  his 
home,  splashed  over  the  side,  and  ran  shouting  up  the  beach. 
Instantly  a  pale  brown  figure  emerged  from  the  woods,  another 
followed,  and  Willatopy  was  in  the  arms  of  two  girls  who,  save 
for  their  banana-leaf  petticoats,  were  as  bare  skinned  as  himself. 
With  an  arm  about  the  waist  of  each  he  marched  off  towards  his 
hut  amid  the  trees.    But  presently  Willatopy  came  back  and  with 
him  walked  his  mother,  the  Hula  woman  of  Bulaa,  whom  the  Hon. 
William  Toppys  had  made  his  lawful  wife.    Madame  advancing 
looked  at  her  curiously.    Although  the  half-blood  daughters  wore 
nothing  but  the  native  petticoats  the  mother  was  clad  in  a  white 
European  blouse  and  skirt  of  cotton.     She  may  have  put  them 
on  for  the  dignity  of  the  Family,  but  Madame  thinks  that  she 
always  went  clothed. 

'  This  is  my  mother,'  said  Willatopy  proudly. 
Madame  held  out  her  hands  and  the  native  woman  came  to 
her,  shyly  at  first,  and  then  eagerly  as  she  drew  courage  from 
the  sweet  irresistible  smile  of  welcome  on  the  most  beautiful 
face  in  the  world.  She  took  both  Madame's  hands  and  knelt  at 
her  feet. 

'No,'  said  Madame  Gilbert.  'Here.'  And,  lifting  the  poor 
shy  humble  creature  in  her  strong  arms,  she  took  her  to  the  wet 
trench-coat  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

And  that  is  how  Madame  Gilbert  came  to  Tops  Island.  One 
may  well  ask  what  Sir  John  Toppys,  Baronet  of  Wigan,  the  entirely 
neglected  paymaster  of  Madame's  most  expensive  expedition, 
would  have  thought  of  that  pretty  little  scene. 

The  Hummitig  Top  was  moored  in  shelter  hard  by  the  shore  of 
Tops  Island,  where  the  tide  rose  and  fell  ten  feet  and  the  Pacific 
swell  rolled  continuously.  And  with  it  the  yacht  rolled,  too, 
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continuously  in  spite  of  her  sturdy  bilge  keels.  She  was  long 
and  narrow  and  of  light  draught,  she  was  built  for  speed  in  the 
open  sea,  not  for  threading  the  labyrinths  of  coral  reefs  or  for 
lying  up  indefinitely  in  the  lee  of  mangrove  swamps.  It  took 
all  the  superb  skill  of  a  Willatopy  to  navigate  her  in  safety  through 
the  channels  of  the  Coral  Sea,  but  not  even  the  stomach  of  Willatopy, 
sound  though  it  was  by  practice  and  inheritance,  would  have  relished 
the  perpetual  roll  of  the  Humming  Top  at  anchor.  Madame 
cleared  out  of  her  most  comfortable  sea  home  and  took  with  her 
Marie,  who  had  all  the  Frenchwoman's  hatred  of  uneasy  salt  water. 
Sir  John  Toppys,  at  a  hint  from  Madame  months  before,  had 
purchased  three  large  tents  of  the  Thames  pattern,  oblong  in  shape 
and  with  a  wide  air  space  between  walls  and  roof.  These  tents 
were  borne  ashore  and  pitched  in  an  agreeable  clearing  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Willatopy's  home.  Madame  desired  privacy 
for  herself,  and  had  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  that  of  the  family  of 
Toppys.  One  tent  was  equipped  for  the  use  of  Madame  and  Marie, 
a  second  contained  the  gear  of  a  cook  and  steward,  and  the  third 
was  set  aside  for  any  of  the  officers  or  men  who  might  be  assigned 
to  Madame  as  her  shore  escort.  There  were  a  score  or  more  of 
native  families  on  the  island,  and  both  Ching  and  Ewing  set  their 
faces  against  leaving  Madame  Gilbert  unguarded  in  their  midst. 
Ching  hinted  that  head  hunting,  though  a  dying  industry  in  the 
Straits,  might  be  capable  of  revival  under  severe  provocation. 
And  Ewing,  as  he  contemplated  Madame's  gorgeous  copper  mane, 
shining  in  coils  upon  her  bonny  head,  hinted  that  the  provocation 
to  secure  so  unique  a  specimen  might  prove  irresistible.  Madame 
laughed  and  flicked  at  them  both  the  muzzle  of  her  Webley 
automatic.  '  I  am  a  perfect  shot,'  quoth  she,  c  and  if  you  will  be 
reassured  I  will  promise  to  keep  my  gun  ever  beside  my  virtuous 
couch.'  But  in  spite  of  Madame's  skill  in  shooting — of  which  she 
gave  an  impressive  demonstration  on  the  boat  deck — they  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  for  an  escort.  There,  never  was  any  lack  of 
volunteers  for  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  escort. 

'  Profiteering  has  solid  advantages,'  observed  Madame  to  me, 
*  for  those  who  draw  upon  its  unfathomable  resources  of  ill-gotten 
wealth.  That  dear  old  John  Toppys  of  Wigan  said  nothing  to  me 
at  the  time,  but  it  appeared  that  he  dredged  London  and 
Southampton  for  the  latest  and  most  luxurious  of  camp  equipment. 
Our  tents  had  floor-boards  covered  with  thick  rubber  and  strewn 
with  extravagantly  costly  rugs.  There  were  beds  with  the  springiest 
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of  mattresses,  adjustable  rest  chairs,  dressing  tables,  and  the 
dinkiest  of  toilet  apparatus.  Unbeknownst — -as  Ching  expressed 
it — Sir  John  had  laid  down  for  my  use  a  camp  toilet  service  in 
solid  silver  at  famine  prices  ! — and  had  stuck  in  a  card  requesting 
me  to  honour  it  with  my  gracious  acceptance,  for  keeps.  You 
see,  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  a  forlorn  widow  !  He  had  not  over- 
looked equipment  for  my  maid.  Every  conceivable  device  for 
cooking  and  serving  food  in  camp  had  been  thought  of  and  provided, 
including  Primus  stoves,  and  the  men's  tent — though  less  like  a 
bower  of  Venus  than  my  own — was  good  enough  for  anyone  below 
the  exalted  standing  of  a  goddess.  Even  Ching  and  Ewing,  who 
had  managed  to  decide  in  their  wise  heads  that  I  was  not  Sir  John 
Toppy's  wayward  mistress,  opened  their  eyes  at  his  lavish  provision 
for  my  comfort.  When  he  saw  his  own  tent  Alexander  became, 
if  possible,  more  convinced  a  business  man  than  ever.  "  Wealth 
is  power,"  said  he  gravely,  "  even  in  a  desert  island.  I  have  not 
done  so  badly  with  the  dopes  and  the  legitimate  trade,  but  I  must 
do  a  power  of  robbery  yet  before  I  can  count  dollars  with  Sir  John 
Toppys."  We  camped  out  on  Tops  Island,  but  there  was  not 
much  of  roughing  it  about  Sir  John's  notions  of  camp  life.' 

Madame  had  won  the  heart  of  the  Widow  Toppys  when,  as  a 
beautiful  white  stranger,  she  had  clasped  the  little  creature  to  the 
bosom  of  her  wet  trench-coat,  and  she  speedily  gained  also  the 
hearts  of  the  two  '  useless  daughters  '  scorned  by  Roger  Gatepath. 
They  were  twins,  very  light  in  colour,  aged  about  sixteen.  Their 
names,  as  locally  rendered,  were  Joytopy  and  Crytopy.  Queer 
names.  Mrs.  Toppys,  who  spoke  an  English  of  her  own  in  the 
halting  accent  to  which  the  middle-aged  Roger  Gatepath  had 
lingered  to  listen,  explained  that  one  of  the  girls  in  early  infancy 
had  been  the  most  joyous  smiling  angel  that  ever  came  down  from 
Heaven.  The  other  twin  had  howled  unceasingly.  The  Hon. 
William  Toppys  had  called  one  Joy  and  the  other  Cry,  and  had  dug 
up  real  names  which  would  suggest  the  infantile  characteristics. 
The  girls  had  been  christened  Joyce  and  Chrystal,  but  Joytopy 
and  Crytopy  they  had  always  remained.  When  Madame  met 
them  there  was  much  bubbling  joy  and  little  cry  about  either  of 
them.  They  frisked  about  in  their  short  voluminous  petticoats 
of  stripped  banana  leaf,  wearing  bright  beads  round  their  necks 
and  short-lived  tropical  flowers  in  their  dusky  hair.  The  girls 
were  not  pretty  by  European  standards,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Toppys 
had  passed  them  by.  But  there  was  a  glow  of  splendid  health 
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on  their  pale  brown  skin,  and  the  lithe  grace  of  free  tropical 
creatures  about  their  fully  developed  figures. 

These  girls  had  never  worn  European  clothes.  Will  Toppys, 
true  to  his  theory  that  the  mystery  of  woman,  which  has  played  so 
devastating  a  role  in  human  history,  is  due  to  the  seduction  of 
clothes,  always  insisted  that  his  daughters  should  wear  the  native 
petticoats.  They  were  enough  for  decency,  said  he,  but  not  enough 
to  excite  the  smallest  curiosity.  Especially  as  the  native  girls, 
amphibious  as  their  men  folk,  always  stripped  bare  when  plunging 
into  the  sea.  But  though  Joy  and  Cry  had  never  worn,  never 
even  seen,  the  contents  of  an  European  draper's  shop,  they  showed 
the  most  fascinated  interest  in  the  toilet  fripperies  of  Madame 
Gilbert.  It  was  some  little  time  before  she  could  induce  them  to 
enter  her  tent.  To  them  it  suggested  a  trap  of  canvas,  of  which 
one  pulled  the  string  and  smothered  the  incautious  entrant.  But 
gradually  she  won  their  confidence.  With  instinctive  courtesy 
they  never  would  approach  her  dwelling  unless  by  direct  invitation, 
and  when  within  moved  about  gravely  and  spoke  seldom.  Madame 
to  them  was  a  remote  royal  personage.  The  silver  toilet  service  did 
not  move  them — thinking  that  silver  was  always  money  they  called 
the  precious  metal  bright  tin — and  the  Persian  rugs  were  an  incum- 
brance  to  the  feet.  They  hinted  also  that  the  floor  coverings  and 
hangings  would  in  time  prove  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  insects 
and  other  vermin  of  the  woods.  But  when  one  day  Madame 
opened  a  trunk  and  spread  before  their  astonished  eyes  the  glories 
of  her  underwear  they  instantly  fell  down  and  worshipped.  They 
had  never  seen  such  garments,  they  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  how  to  put  them  on,  yet  the  beautiful  texture  and  soft  feel  of 
the  feminine  things  bowled  them  over  instantly.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  instinct  of  clothes  in  their  white  blood  bursting  forth  ;  perhaps 
it  was  some  deeper,  more  universal,  instinct  which  makes  women 
of  all  races  kin.  I  don't  know.  But  Madame  assures  me,  and  I 
believe  her,  that  at  the  first  sight  and  touch  of  her  '  things '  Joy 
and  Cry  bowed  their  frizzy  heads  and  did  obeisance.  They  did 
more  than  that  a  few  days  later.  Coming  home  late  one  afternoon 
after  a  turtle  hunt  with  Willatopy,  Madame  found  Joy  and  Cry  in 
her  tent  posturing  before  the  deeply  interested  eyes  of  her  maid 
Marie.  The  banana-leaf  petticoats  lay  neglected  on  the  floor,  where 
they  had  been  tossed,  and  the  girls  were  clad  in  French  frillies 
with  which  Marie  had  invested  them.  Madame  was  angry,  and 
the  girls  shrank  away  from  her.  In  rapid  furious  F  rench  Madame 
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scarified  that  thoughtless  warm-hearted  maid  of  hers,  and  warned 
her  to  leave  the  girls  alone  as  she  had  warned  her  to  leave  Willatopy 
alone.  Robbed  by  Madame's  stern  orders  of  the  fascinating  frillies 
the  girls  resumed  their  own  petticoats  and  sadly  withdrew.  The 
incident  worried  Madame  not  a  little,  and  she  spoke  very  plainly 
and  seriously  to  Marie  about  it.  It  showed  by  how  frail  a  tie 
these  half -white  feminine  creatures  were  held  to  the  simple  native 
habit  of  life,  which  their  white  father  had  laid  down  for  them.  I 
had  nearly  written  '  native  life  and  customs,'  but  checked  when 
I  remembered  a  discovery  which  Madame  had  made  concerning 
these  girls.  Though  they  dressed  as  natives,  and  lived  in  all  other 
respects  the  lives  of  natives,  there  was  a  sub-conscious  force  in  their 
white  blood  which  cut  them  off  from  familiar  commerce  with  native 
boys.  Girls  and  widows  in  the  Torres  Straits  follow  their 
inclinations,  the  girls  of  their  hearts,  the  widows — one  is  told — • 
most  commonly  of  their  mature  avarice.  Married  women,  by 
immemorial  and  most  potent  custom,  are  chaste  as  Junos.  But 
from  this  most  universal  of  social  customs  these  two  girls,  Joy  and 
Cry,  tacitly  yet  resolutely  stood  apart.  Their  own  mother  was 
astonished ;  she  could  not  comprehend  an  abstinence  which  con- 
sorted so  queerly,  to  her  mind,  with  their  vigorous  healthy  natures. 
Yet  it  was  so,  as  she  almost  tearfully  assured  Madame.  '  But 
surely  you  should  be  glad,'  said  Madame,  puzzled  and  inclined 
towards  laughter  at  the  woeful  visage  of  little  Mrs.  Toppys.  '  Their 
father,  had  he  lived,  would  have  honoured  his  daughters  for  this 
— exclusiveness.' 

'  But  how  will  they  ever  claim  husbands  ?  '  wailed  the  Hula 
woman  from  New  Guinea.  '  How  can  they  ever  ask  a  boy  in 
marriage  if  already  they  are  known  to  be  so  cold  and  unnatural  ?  ' 
It  is  the  woman  who  proposes  marriage  in  the  Straits,  and  the  man 
who,  after  full  consideration,  gives  or  withholds  his  assent. 

Madame  soothed  the  disconsolate  widow,  and  went  away 
smiling.  Grant  had  declared  that  all  the  vices  and  diseases  in 
the  Torres  Straits  were  the  gift  of  the  white  man,  but  the  instinctive 
aloofness  of  Joy  and  Cry  revealed  to  the  uncomprehending  world 
of  Tops  Island  that  some  hidden  virtue  after  all  sprang  from  the 
white  strain  in  their  blood. 

Madame,  a  hardy  investigator,  and  always  frank  in  her  dealings 
with  mankind,  tackled  Willatopy,  the  brother  of  Joy  and  Cry,  and 
the  lover  of  numberless  brown  girls  whom  his  blue  eyes  vanquished 
at  sight.  '  My  brown  girls,  they  are  nothing,'  declared  this  easy- 
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mannered  Don  Juan.  '  But  Joy  and  Cry  are  the  daughters  of  my 
father,  the  Great  White  Chief.  They  are  not  meat  for  the  scum 
of  Baru.  The  boys  here,  what  are  they  but  tillers  of  my  garden 
when  they  work  and  whipping-blocks  for  my  stick  when  they 
don't  ?  I  am  rich,  I  do  not  work.  These  others  I  make  work 
for  me  and  pay  in  white  silver  from  my  banker.  They  are  the 
dirt  under  my  feet,  and  if  one  of  them  drew  near  to  Joy  and  Cry, 
to  speak  to  them  without  my  leave,  I  would  let  out  his  blood  upon 
the  sand  and  would  smoke  his  head  over  the  fire  in  my  cookhouse.' 

There  was  nothing  of  the  modern  democrat  about  Willatopy. 
As  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  declared  to  Madame,  the  fate  of 
a  native  island  suitor  for  the  temporary  favours  of  his  sisters,  he 
drew  forth  one  of  the  deadly  trench  daggers  which  Alexander,  a 
trader  in  hardware  for  the  Islands,  had  given  him  in  a  moment  of 
expansion.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  Alexander  Ewing,  man  of  business. 
He  had  sold  two  daggers  to  Willatopy  at  '  trade  prices,'  at  a 
tremendpus  discount  which  had  made  them  seem  to  him  like 
gifts. 

Those  two  trench  daggers,  which  had  attracted  Willatopy  as 
'  just  the  things  for  sharks,'  bring  me  to  Willatopy  .the  Sportsman. 
He  was  rich,  he  did  no  work.  He  paid  reluctant  impecunious 
native  boys  to  cut  his  bananas  and  plant  their  rhizomes — even 
the  bountiful  banana  needs  some  culture — -to  sow  seeds  and  reap 
vegetables  in  his  garden,  to  feed  his  fowls  and  pigs,  and  to  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  the  sago-palm  thatch  of  his  hut.  But  though 
he  did  not  work  Willatopy  was  an  indefatigable  sportsman. 
Incidentally,  it  is  true,  he  supplied  the  family  with  fish  and  dugong 
and  turtle,  but,  in  his  code — which  had  a  recognisable  family  likeness 
to  the  code -of  his  father's  country — fishing  and  hunting  and  shooting, 
whatever  their  yield  in  food,  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  loath- 
some and  derogatory  Work.  The  labour  which  they  exacted  was 
Sport,  and  rich  man  though  he  was,  he  could  pour  out  his  sweat 
over  them  and  still  remain  proudly  and  unstainedly  idle. 

Willatopy's  trench  daggers  were  sweet  weapons.  They  slipped 
over  the  fingers  and  were  gripped  in  the  fist,  so  that  the  six-inch 
blades  stood  out  as  deadly  steel  extensions  of  the  forearm.  With 
the  ordinary  dagger  one  stabs  up  or  down  with  a  blade  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  wrist,  but  with  trench  daggers  one  hits  out  as 
in  boxing,  and  delivers  a  blow  with  the  weight  of  the  body  behind 
it.  When  Willatopy  first  put  the  two  daggers  on  his  hands  and 
hit  out,  right,  left,  Ewing  bolted  behind  the  smoke  stack.  '  They 
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are  just  the  thing  for  sharks,'  commented  Willie  with  approval. 
'  Then  take  them  off,  boy,  till  you  meet  the  sharks,'  implored  our 
cautious  Alexander. 

Soon  after  Madame  had  been  installed  in  her  tents,  after  much 
going  and  coming  at  high  tide  through  the  '  lubbers  hole '  of  the 
bar — she  held  that  one  hair-raising  journey  through  the  surf  was 
enough  for  honour — Willatopy  summoned  his  gracious  lady  to 
witness  the  first  trial  of  the  daggers.  '  There  are  plenty  of  sharks 
in  the  bay,'  said  he,  '  fine  sharks,  as  big  as  a  whaleboat.' 

'  But  what  do  you  want  with  daggers  ? '  inquired  Madame, 
vaguely  recalling  pictures  of  shark  fishing  with  ropes  and  hooks. 

'  To  kill  the  sharks  with,'  explained  Willatopy.  '  One  hits,  so 
and  so,  under  the  side  fins.' 

'  But  surely  you  don't  mean  to  go  into  the  water  among  the 
sharks  ? '  gasped  Madame,  who,  had  she  been  a  loyal  representative 
of  the  Baronet  of  Wigan,  should  have  welcomed  any  hazard  to  the 
life  of  the  Heir  of  Topsham. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Willatopy  grinning.  '  Sharks  are  just  clumsy 
sheep.  No  good,  Madame.  One  at  a  time  is  no  sport  at  all,  but 
if  I  can  get  two  at  once,  one  with  each  dagger,  there  should  be 
fun.  So  and  so.'  He  hit  out  as  he  had  done  before  Ewing,  and 
Madame  skipped  like  a  she-goat.  Willie  with  a  dagger  on  each 
fist  was  a  most  alarming  neighbour. 

Madame  became  reconciled  to  the  expedition  with  difficulty. 
To  her  it  was  a  wanton  trifling  with  death  for  Willatopy,  however 
expert  a  swimmer,  to  venture  with  two  bits  of  steel  on  his  fists 
into  the  shark-infested  bay.  She  had  all  the  white  woman's  dread 
of  the  man-eating  shark  and  could  not  get  contact  with  Willatopy's 
indifference.  But  when  Mrs.  Toppys  had  assured  her  that  a  shark, 
properly  approached,  is  as  harmless  as  a  seal,  and  the  two  girls 
were  not  sufficiently  interested  to  look  on  at  the  hunting,  she 
consented  to  be  present  herself.  But  she  made  conditions.  The 
yacht's  dinghy  in  which  she  was  going  must  be  rowed  by  two 
sailors,  and  a  third  must  stand  in  the  bows  with  a  dugong  spear 
ready  to  interpose  should  Willatopy  seem  to  be  in  grievous  peril. 
The  Heir  of  Toppys  grinned  at  these  childish  precautions.  To 
him  they  were  just  a  white  woman's  foolishness. 

The  dinghy  was  rowed  out  to  a  part  of  the  bay  which  was  known 
to  Willatopy  as  good  shark  country,  and  the  boy  busied  himself 
in  tying  scraps  of  cord  to  the  grips  of  the  daggers  and  to  his  own 
wrists.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  daggers  would  not  get 
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adrift  when  he  opened  his  hands  in  swimming,  and  would  be 
ready  in  place  at  the  moment  when  his  fists  closed.  He  was 
not  excited  in  the  least  degree  ;  his  one  feeling  was  a  mild  desire 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  trench  daggers  as  shark  killers.  When 
he  had  brought  the  lifeboat  through  the  big  rollers  on  the  bar  he 
had  been  visibly  exalted ;  now  on  the  eve  of  shark  killing  he  was 
no  more  than  placidly  interested  in  the  efficacy  of  his  twin  daggers. 

He  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  dinghy  and  the  rowers  lay  on 
their  oars.  He  had  told  them  to  give  him  room,  at  least  a  hundred 
yards,  lest  the  sharks  might  be  frightened  away.  I  think  that  that 
direction  eased  Madame's  mind  more  than  all  his  previous  protesta- 
tions. Sharks  must  be  far  less  terrible  than  she  had  supposed  if 
they  could  be  frightened  away  by  a  dinghy. 

Madame,  herself  a  good  swimmer  by  European  standards, 
watched  Willie  amazed.  She  had  never  supposed  that  a  human 
being  could  swim  with  that  perfect  ease  and  swift  smoothness. 
His  brown  body  lay  down  in  the  water  as  if  it  loved  it,  and  a  bow 
wave  rose  and  curled  over  the  almost  buried  head.  He  swam 
on  his  side  with  a  tremendous  reach  forward  and  thrust  of  his 
powerful  right  arm,  and  the  drive  of  his  legs  was  a  revelation  in 
the  possibilities  of  marine  propulsion.  Madame  could  not  see  how 
he  breathed,  for  his  head  was  cuddled  down  on  the  left  shoulder, 
though  breathe  he  must  have  done  somehow.  '  I  can't  properly 
describe  it,'  said  Madame  to  me  afterwards.  '  He  "was  a  human 
torpedo.  He  went  forward  in  one  continuous  smooth  rush  with 
that  clear  bow  wave  curling  over  his  head.' 

At  a  little  distance,  which  to  Madame  looked  too  far  for  safety — 
she  still  placed  an  emergency  trust  in  the  dugong  spear — Willatopy's 
head  rose  up  and  he  stopped.  Balancing  himself  in  the  water  by 
imperceptible  movements  of  hands  and  legs  Willatopy  was  hanging 
out  his  body  as  a  bait  for  timid  sharks.  It  was  not  long  before  one 
swooped  down  upon  so  attractive  a  prey.  Madame  saw  the  feather 
of  water  flung  up  by  a  black  moving  fin,  while  Willatopy  peering 
far  down  into  the  clear  depths  of  the  bay  was  on  the  alert  against 
an  attack  more  subtle.  '  Silly  beast,'  murmured  he,  and  his  fists 
tightened  on  the  trench  daggers.  The  black  fin  ran  up  and  then 
disappeared  as  the  shark  rolled  over  to  strike  upwards  with  those 
triple  rows  of  teeth  which  are  set  at  some  distance  behind  and 
below  the  snout.  A  shark  must  attack  its  prey  belly  upwards, 
and  strike  from  below ;  if  its  mouth  were  in  its  snout,  like  a 
crocodile's,  it  would  be  a  much  more  dangerous  foe.  The  shark 
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rolled  over  and  struck  upwards.  Willatopy's  head  vanished,  his 
brown  body  curled  over  lazily,  and  he  dived  exactly  as  a  dolphin 
dives.  A  long  swooping  flash  downwards.  The  shark  broke  the 
surface  where  Willie's  head  had  been  and  Willatopy  reappeared 
where  the  black  fin  had  been.  Shark  and  boy  had  changed  places, 
and  if  Madame  had  been  nearer  she  might  have  seen  the  grin 
spread  out  on  Willatopy's  face.  The  shark  twisted  its  long  body 
about,  again  rolled  over,  and  again  struck  upwards.  Grinning 
contemptuously  Willatopy  slipped  downwards  under  the  rising 
shark,  and  appeared  again  behind  its  tail. 

'  Why  doesn't  he  kill  the  brute  ?  '  muttered  Madame. 

'  I  don't  rightly  understand,'  replied  the  man  with  the  fatuous 
spear.  *  It  looks  'orrible  dangerous  to  me,  ma'am.  I  can't  'ardly 
believe  the  nigger  boy  will  come  back  alive.' 

Once  or  twice  more  the  shark  struck  at  Willie,  and  once  or  twice 
more  the  boy  evaded  the  stroke  but  made  no  attack  himself.  Then 
all  saw  for  what  he  waited.  Another  black  fin,  with  a  curling 
feather  rising  before  it,  came  sliding  up  to  take  part  in  the  sport. 
Madame,  frightened,  was  now  on  her  feet.  Had  time  permitted 
she  would,  I  think,  have  disobeyed  Willatopy's  instruction  and 
urged  the  boat  forward  to  his  assistance.  But  there  was  no  time. 
The  first  shark  was  attacking  again  and  the  second  was  rapidly 
approaching.  Willatopy  no  longer  delayed  action.  He  evaded  as 
before  the  upward  stroke  of  shark  number  one  and  then,  before 
the  beast  could  turn,  twisted  about  under  water  and  rose 
beneath  the  belly  of  shark  number  two.  Right,  left,  both  daggers 
went  home  under  the  fin.  Turning  without  coming  to  the  surface 
for  breath — he  could  stay  nearly  two  minutes  under  water — • 
Willatopy  swooped  back  at  his  first  opponent,  slipped  under  it 
as  he  had  done  with  the  other,  and  again  shot  out  both  fists — 
so  and  so.  He  came  up  between  the  two  big  fish  in  water  reddened 
by  their  blood,  and  watched  warily  for  further  signs  of  activity. 
But  both  sharks  were  dead ;  he  had  struck  very  swiftly  but  he 
had  struck  home  truly. 

Willatopy  swam  towards  the  boat.  Shark  hunting,  especially 
with  the  very  efficient  trench  daggers,  was  a  sport  which  rapidly 
palled,  and  he  had  done  with  it.  But  it  had  not  quite  done  with 
him.  When  he  was  some  twenty  yards  from  the  motionless  boat, 
a  tnird  shark,  more  cunning  than  his  two  fellows,  rose  at  Willie 
from  the  depths  without  giving  fin  warning  on  the  surface.  But 
Willatopy  was  not  caught  yet.  One  swims  with  very  cleanly 
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skinned  eyes  in  shark-infested  waters,  and  the  boy  saw  the  shark's 
shadow  before  its  body  was  near  enough  to  be  dangerous.  The 
shark  rising  belly  upwards  could  not  see  the  boy  drop  downwards 
like  a  stone,  and  when  it  did  sight  him  the  stroke  had  failed,  and 
Willatopy  had  dived  under  the  boat.  Madame  leaning  out  over 
the  side  glared  down  into  the  clear  almost  still  water.  She  saw 
what  is  rarely  seen,  an  underwater  fight  between  a  man  and  a 
shark,  and  she  saw,  moreover,  how  fully  Willatopy  was  justified 
in  his  self-confidence.  The  white  body  of  the  great  fish  shot  by 
the  dark  form  of  tjie  lithe  quickly-manoeuvring  boy  who,  as  it  went 
past,  flashed  out  two  blows,  right  and  left,  as  if  he  were  a  boxer 
side-stepping  and  countering  an  opponent's  rush.  Madame  could 
not  see  the  daggers  rip  home  but  she  saw  the  blood  spurt  from  the 
side  of  the  shark,  and  its  huge  body  writhe  and  shudder.  Then 
up  came  Willatopy's  head  not  six  feet  from  the  boat,  and  he  swung 
himself  in  over  the  stern.  The  dead  shark,  still  quivering,  rolled 
slowly  up  to  the  surface  and  floated  there  beside  its  slayer.  The 
body,  after  allowing  for  the  immersed  portions,  was  a  good  deal 
longer  than  the  sixteen-foot  dinghy. 

'  They  are  good  knives,'  said  Willatopy,  pulling  the  trench 
daggers  off  his  fists,  and  unfastening  the  retaining  cords.  '  They 
are  good  knives,  just  the  things  for  sharks.  But  sharks  are  silly 
sheep,  Madame,  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  killing.'  He  pointed  to 
the  three  big  bodies,  each  floating  in  its  own  red  pool,  and  laughed. 
'  Two  at  once  and  then  the  third.  One  kills  them  just  like  the  sheep 
that  they  are.  There  is  no  danger  at  all,  not  one  little  bit.' 

But  though  Joy  and  Cry  would  not  trouble  to  come  out  of  their 
hut  to  see  Willatopy  kill  sharks  in  the  bay,  they  skipped  like  school- 
girls at  the  promise  of  a  dance,  when  offered  a  fishing  trip  to  the 
Great  Barrier.  They  were  Hulas  of  New  Guinea  whose  savage 
ancestors  had  for  countless  ages  fished  the  waters  to  leeward  of 
the  Barrier.  It  was  the  great  kindly  sea  farm  of  the  Hulas,  it  had 
grown  with  them  through  more  thousands  of  years  than  mankind 
can  count,  and  it  will  stand  there  grand,  massive,  and  mysterious 
long  after  the  last  Hula  has  vanished  from  the  earth.  The  abrupt 
north  end  of  the  Barrier  was  some  ten  miles  distant — -Madame 
could  hear  in  her  tent  the  everlasting  thunder  of  the  surf  against 
its  outer  wall — and  thence  it  wound  southwards,  skirting  the 
North  Queensland  coast,  though  never  touching  it,  for  twelve 
hundred  wave-swept  miles.  Inshore  from  Brisbane  to  Cape  York 
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there  interpose  deep  navigable  channels,  starred  with  islands,  and 
through  the  Barrier  itself  are  cut  gaps  here  and  there  by  which 
the  hardy  navigator  may  pass  in  safety  from  the  outside  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  inner  channels.  By  such  a  passage  Willatopy,  the 
boy  of  twelve,  had  steered  his  father's  yawl  with  his  father's  corpse 
lashed  to  its  deck. 

The  Barrier  is  a  long  narrow  tortuous  wall  of  which  the  outer 
face — where  the  coral  polyps  love  to  cling  in  the  foaming  surf  of 
the  Pacific — drops  down  almost  sheer  for  hundreds  of  feet.  On 
the  inner  side  the  water  is  more  shallow  and  broken  up  by  reefs. 
This  wall,  twelve  hundred  miles  long,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  on  its  coping  and  in  some  stretches  is  no  more  than  a 
hundred  feet.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  the  madrepores 
have  been  working  upon  it,  each  one  living  out  his  tiny  life  in  the 
whirl  of  the  surf,  and  then  dying  to  leave  his  skeleton  of  lime  as 
one  more  brick  in  the  gigantic  masonry. 

Willatopy  took  charge  of  the  expedition  to  the  Great  Barrier. 
He  was  well  equipped  with  gear,  for,  being  very  rich  and  not  consent- 
ing to  do  any  work,  he  bought  his  nets  in  Thursday  Island.  The  one 
which  he  dragged  out  of  store  looked  as  if  it  would  hold  enough 
fish  to  feed  the  Island  for  twelve  months.  It  was  sixty  feet  long 
and  about  ten  feet  wide.  One  edge  was  weighted  and  the  other 
buoyed,  and  draw-ropes  were  rigged  so  that  the  whole  net  could 
be  pulled  into  one  long  narrow  bag.  For  the  service  of  the  fishing 
party  he  commandeered  the  motor-launch  and  two  whaleboats. 
'  We  will  go  out  with  the  ebb  and  come  back  on  the  flood,'  said  he, 
'  and  the  jolly  little  motor-boat  shall  tow  the  whalers.  When  we 
arrive  the  motor-boat  shall  be  anchored  in  safety,  while  we  fish 
from  the  whaleboats.  We  shall  want,'  he  spoke  as  confidently 
as  if  the  resources  of  the  Humming  Top  were  as  unreservedly  at 
his  call  as  were  those  of  Tops  Island,  '  we  shall  want  six  strong 
sailors  for  each  boat,  and  an  engineer  to  look  after  the  motor.  I 
don't  understand  motors/ 

'  May  we  have  the  boats  and  men  ?  '  asked  Madame  sweetly 
of  Ching,  who  had  come  ashore  to  pay  his  regular  morning  visit. 
He  was  responsible  for  Madame's  safety  on  the  Island,  and  nothing 
would  persuade  him  that  her  pretty  head  was  not  in  grievous  peril. 
The  Skipper  belonged  to  the  dark  adventurous  past. 

'  You  are  the  owner,'  growled  he,  '  and  if  you  choose  to 
butt  my  boats  on  the  reefs  it  is  your  responsibility,  Madame 
Gilbert.' 
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'  Willatopy  is  a  first-rate  pilot,'  said  she.  '  I  will  trust  the  boats 
with  him.' 

The  Skipper  swore  under  his  breath.  '  It  is  not  my  boats  I 
think  of  but  of  your  foolishness,  Madame.  You  will  spoil  that 
Moor  until  he  gets  outside  himself,  and  then  you  will  be  sorry 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Once  a  savage  always  a  savage.  He 
is  a  grand  pilot  of  the  Straits,  because  he  has  lived  in  them  and 
sailed  them  all  his  life.  But  in  everything  else  he  is  a  naked  savage. 
Go  away  fishing  if  you  please,  you  will  be  safe  with  my  men.' 

Ching  turned  sulkily  away.  He  grudged  Willatopy  that  local 
knowledge  of  the  Coral  Sea  which  he  would  never  have  opportunity 
to  accumulate  for  himself,  and  above  all  he  grudged  him  Madame's 
undisguised  favours.  Madame  landed  a  parting  dig  in  the  middle 
of  the  Skipper's  back.  '  Willatopy  may  be  a  Moor,'  said  she, 
'  whatever  a  Moor  may  be.  But  you  can't  look  him  in  the  eyes 
and  protest  that  he  isn't  a  Toppys.'  That  was  the  worst  of  the 
poor  Skipper's  troubles.  He  had  served  the  Family  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  had  all  the  Devon  man's  respect  for  the  landed  gentry 
of  his  native  county,  and  he  was  subjected  almost  nightly  to  the 
veiled  hints  of  Alexander  Ewing.  Why  had  Madame  Gilbert 
sailed  for  the  Torres  Straits,  and  did  she  and  Sir  John  know  that 
the  Willatopy  whom  they  had  found  was  there  waiting  to  be  found  ? 
It  was  not  only  the  naked  savagery  of  Willatopy  which  made 
Captain  Ching  long  to  destroy  him. 

Madame,  the  girls,  and  Willatopy  went  forth  to  the  yacht 
in  the  dinghy,  passing  the  bar  at  nearly  high  water,  and  there 
joined  the  procession  of  boats  which  lay  waiting  for  them.  The 
second  engineer  took  charge  of  the  motor  engine,  Willatopy  himself 
grasped  the  tiller,  Joy  and  Cry  bubbling  with  eagerness  to  travel 
in  a  '  buzz  boat '  clambered  into  the  bows,  and  the  adventurers 
set  forth  for  the  Great  Barrier.  It  was  early  morning.  The  sun 
shone  as  it  shone  every  day  throughout  that  gracious  southern 
winter.  Its  rays  had  a  shrewd  bite  in  them  which  one  never  feels 
in  the  moist  English  summer,  so  that  Madame  never  ventured  to 
confront  them  at  high  noon  without  the  protection  of  a  helmet. 
The  wind  was  blowing  up  from  the  south-east  as  it  always  did, 
freshening  every  moment  and  urging  on  the  tireless  Pacific  rollers. 
The  string  of  boats  rose  and  fell  as  Willatopy  drove  them  across 
the  swell,  and  every  now  and  then  a  wave  would  break  over  the 
bows,  and  the  warm  salt  spray  lash  across  the  faces  of  the  passengers. 
Madame  Gilbert  in  her  bathing  dress  and  thin  trench-coat  was 
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equipped  to  laugh  at  the  lashing  of  salt  water,  and  the  skins  of  the 
half-castes  glistened  as  it  soaked  into  them.  Willatopy,  at  a  hint 
from  Madame — though  he  raised  his  eyebrows  in  surprise — had  put 
on  the  holiday  trousers  of  Thursday  Island.  But  he  warned  her 
that  when  the  serious  business  of  fishing  called  for  his  professional 
attention  the  absurd  usages  of  civilisation  would  go  scat. 

*  That  is  right,'  explained  Madame,  '  in  the  water.     But  on  land 
or  in  a  boat  you  should  be  dressed — slightly.    Your  father  was  an 
English  gentleman,  Willatopy.'    . 

'  My  father  said,'  quoted  Willatopy,  '  without  clothes  there  is 
no  curiosity.     Sin  came  into  the  world  with  clothes.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Madame.     *  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.     And 
sin  having  come  we  have  got  to  put  up  with  it.    I  prefer  you  in 
trousers,  Willatopy.' 

'  As  my  lady  pleases,'  said  he,  and  Madame  started.  It  was  a 
strange  sentence  to  come  from  so  very  dark  a  mouth,  and  she 
wondered  where  he  had  heard  it.  Then  she  remembered  that  it 
was  Marie's  English  formula  in  acknowledgment  of  an  instruction. 
Willatopy  never  came  to  her  tent  without  invitation  and,  so  far 
as  she  knew,  had  never  met  Marie  except  in  the  officers'  mess  on 
the  yacht.  Where  could  he  have  heard  her  use  just  that  phrase  ? 
Had  Marie  in  her  clandestine  French  fashion  constituted  herself 
the  instructress  of  Willatopy  in  polite  usages  as  she  herself  under- 
stood them  ?  Violet  lightning  began  to  flash  from  Madame's 
eyes,  and  she  determined  to  be  very  watchful  of  the  movements 
of  that  maid  of  hers.  Ever  since  her  confidential  talk  with  Grant 
of  Thursday  Island  she  had  felt  that  the  presence  of  Marie  in  the 
yacht  and  on  the  Island  was  a  danger.  Marie  was  a  promiscuous 
little  she-devil  wholly  devoid  of  moral  scruples.  If,  in  defiance  of 
Madame's  warning,  she  indulged  her  esoteric  tastes  for  Willatopy's 
brown  skin  and  bright  blue  eyes  grave  mischief  might  be  done 
before  it  could  be  stopped.  '  If  she  does,'  murmured  Madame, 
through  her  gritting  teeth,  '  I  will  send  her  back  to  France  to  be 
shot.  And  I  will  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  attending  her  execution . 
There  is  no  weak  masculine  softness  about  me.' 

The  water  had  fallen  below  its  full  height  when  Madame  caught 
her  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  Barrier,  and  the  Pacific  swell  urged 
against  the  outer  face  by  the  south-east  trade  wind  was  meeting 
the  tidal  flow  and  tossing  great  spumes  of  spray  high  into  the  air. 
Over  the  whole  width  of  the  reef  the  water  boiled  and  roared,  and 
masses  of  coral  limestone,  tons  in  weight,  were  flung  about  like  small 
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stones.  Although  the  madrepores  cannot  live  above  the  level 
of  low  water  the  Barrier  was  several  feet  higher.  By  force  of  the 
swell  which  beats  perpetually  on  the  outer  wall,  where  the  polyps 
flourish  in  the  surf,  and  where  their  millions  of  tiny  skeletons  are 
perpetually  adding  to  the  structure,  lumps  are  being  torn  off  and 
piled  upon  the  coping  of  the  wall.  These  lumps  under  the  solvent 
action  of  sun  and  water  become  cemented  into  masses,  so  that 
the  purity  of  the  original  madrepores'  design  is  partially  lost  and  the 
Barrier  has  risen  higher  than  the  polyps  unaided  could  have  built 
it.  The  sea  is  no  respecter  of  coral  graveyards. 

Though  the  Barrier  broke  the  full  force  of  the  Pacific  rollers 
enough  of  water  swirled  over  it  to  set  the  string  of  boats  tossing 
and  bucking  in  the  tide  rips  of  the  sheltered  western  face. 
Willatopy  ordered  the  whaleboats  to  be  cast  off  and  the  motor- 
launch  to  be  anchored  some  half  a  mile  short  of  the  reef. 
The  second  engineer  remained  on  board  of  her,  but  the  Topy  family 
and  Madame  Gilbert  transferred  their  wet  persons  to  one  of  the 
whaleboats.  The  long  net  was  dragged  out  and  stretched  between 
the  boats  which  drifted  slowly  on  parallel  courses  towards  the 
Barrier.  Between  them  ran  the  line  of  floats  which  marked  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net.  As  the  boats  moved  rather  faster  than 
the  heavily  weighted  net  it  sagged  between  them,  pulling  out  into 
a  long  wide-mouthed  bag  from  the  jaws  of  which  the  fish,  feeding 
in  the  shallows,  could  not  readily  escape.  The  net  was  carried 
forward  in  this  fashion  until  the  boats  which  were  controlling  it 
had  reached  the  inner  shelving  edge  of  the  reef,  and  the  depth  of 
water  had  come  down  to  about  ten  feet,  which,  it  may  be  recalled, 
was  the  depth  to  which  the  weighted  edge  of  the  net  descended. 
Then  the  fun  began,  for  the  drag  rope  on  the  lower  edge  became 
entangled  in  the  rough  coral  lumps  on  the  sea  floor,  and  the  fish 
which  had  been  herded  between  the  net's  capacious  jaws  began  to 
scurry  forth  through  the  opening  avenues  of  escape.  To  Madame 
this  overflow,  as  it  were,  seemed  to  matter  little  ;  for,  between  the 
boats,  the  fish  were  leaping  in  hundreds,  even  thousands,  and  if 
half  of  them  won  a  way  to  freedom  there  would  be  far  more 
than  the  Humming  Top  or  Tops  Island  could  possibly  consume. 
But  the  family  of  Topy  had  other  views.  The  moment  had  arrived 
for  which  these  amphibians  had  waited  and  hoped  :  anyone,  white 
or  brown,  could  trap  sea  fish  in  a  net ;  it  was  vouchsafed  to  them 
alone,  hereditary  fishers  of  Hula,  to  pursue  escaping  fish  into  their 
own  depths,  and  to  catch  them  directly  by  hand  and  teeth. 
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When  the  lower  drag  rope  caught  and  strained  Willatopy 
directed  both  boats  to  anchor,  and  cried  out  to  his  sisters  in  native 
dialect.  What  he  said  in  words  Madame  did  not  know,  but  what 
he  meant  was  instantly  made  plain.  Up  leapt  the  three  Topys, 
away  went  trousers  and  banana-leaf  petticoats,  and  the  three  of 
them,  bare  as  when  they  were  born  and  revelling  in  their  supreme 
sea  skill,  streaked  overboard.  The  one  dark  body  and  the  two 
light  ones  flashed  over  the  gunwale  and  took  the  water  like  seals. 
Down  they  went  to  where  gaps  opened  between  the  net  and  the 
sea  floor  and  the  fish  were  struggling  to  escape.  The  human  fish 
swooped  upon  the  sea  natives  and  grappled  them  with  claws  and 
teeth.  These  were  no  small  feeble  defenceless  fish  ;  the  least  of 
them  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  the  erectile  spines  near  the 
tail  fins  made  them  in  their  own  element  opponents  worthy  even 
of  the  Hula  Topys.  Avoiding  the  spines  the  Topys,  boy  and  girls 
of  equal  skill  and  quickness,  grabbed  the  elusive  fish  by  the  gills, 
and  when  both  hands  were  full  buried  their  sharp  white  fangs  in 
the  backs  of  them. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  that  sight,'  said  Madame  to  me.  '  Down 
they  would  all  flash  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the  three  black 
heads  shot  up,  and  fish  in  torrents  poured  into  the  boat.  Blood 
ran  from  their  mouths  and  from  the  bitten  backs  of  the  captured 
fish.  Often  and  often  they  shot  up,  all  three  of  them,  with  a  two- 
pounder  in  each  hand  and  another  gripped  in  their  jaws.  We 
poor  white  folk  are  proud  if  we  can  by  artifice  tickle  a  trout  in  its 
lair  and  ravish  it  from  a  hole  with  our  hands.  These  Hula  Topys 
caught  fish  in  the  free  open  sea.  They  never  seemed  to  miss  their 
swoop,  for  they  stayed  down  a  few  seconds  only  at  each  dive  and 
never  came  up  with  empty  hands.  Their  diving  was  a  revelation. 
There  was  no  effort  in  it,  no  clumsy  heaving  up  of  the  loins  and 
extravagant  splashing.  Their  brown  bodies  rolled  over  and 
vanished  with  as  little  of  fuss  as  the  diving  of  a  seal.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  nearest  word  to  describe  what  I  saw.  The  Topys  were 
just  seals.  Their  frizzy  hair  plastered  down  by  the  water  gave 
them,  too,  something  of  the  look  of  seals.  All  the  while  they  never 
paused  for  breath.  It  was  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  without 
ceasing,  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  fish  came  aboard 
in  a  torrent.  Our  bottom  boards  were  covered  before  the  Topys 
ceased.  And  then  it  was  the  girls  who  stopped  to  rest,  not  that 
indefatigable  Willatopy.  Joy  and  Cry  swung  in  over  the  high 
sharp  bows  and  sat  down  panting  on  the  forward  thwart.  I  was 
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interested  to  observe,'  she  went  on,  '  that  the  girls  were  tattooed 
in  deep  blue  patterns  down  the  centre  line  of  the  body  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  their  thighs.  And  this  interested  me  for  Willatopy 
had  no  tattoo  marks  at  all.  The  pattern  was  identical  on  both 
girls,  a  series  of  light  brown  salt  ires  on  a  blue  ground  resembling 
Alexander's  Scottish  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  It  was  curious  that 
the  Hon.  William  Toppys  should  have  permitted  his  daughters 
to  submit  to  the  Hula  tribal  markings,  while  his  son  was  excluded. 
But  perhaps  men  are  not  tattooed  in  the  tribe,  though  most  of  the 
brown  Melanesian  boys  on  Tops  Island  had  some  face  markings. 
What  struck  me  most  vividly  was  the  effect  of  the  tattooing  in 
removing  the  appearance  of  bareness.  If  the  Topy  girls  had  been 
tattooed  from  breast  to  knee  they  would  have  appeared  to  the 
casual  eye  to  have  been  wearing  tight  bathing  dresses,  woven  in 
blue  and  brown  checks.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  tattooing. 
Though  my  dear  men  turned  their  bashful  backs  there  was  no 
suggestion  at  all  of  immodesty  about  Joy  and  Cry.  I  loved  their 
admirable  unconscious  simplicity.' 

When  the  whaleboats  had  been  loaded  with  fish  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  the  unwanted  remainder  were  allowed  to  go  free  and 
the  net  was  hauled  in  and  coiled  down.  It  was  the  hand  and 
mouth  fishing  which  the  Topys  really  loved — -the  savage  sport,  not 
the  larder,  which  absorbed  their  interests.  The  net  was  a  means 
to  an  end — the  penning  up  of  fish  so  that  Willie  and  his  sisters 
might  attack  them  in  their  native  element.  The  party  lunched 
by  the  Barrier  while  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn,  and  at  slack 
water  Willatopy  suggested  that  Madame,  already  clad  in  her  silk 
bathing  gear,  should  go  over  the  side  with  him.  Madame  was 
willing  but  dreaded  sharks.  She  was  quite  fearless  when  confronted 
by  risks  which  she  understood,  but  the  thought  of  swimming  with 
sharks  smelling  at  her  toes  made  the  brave  lady's  blood  run  cold. 
For  her  daily  swims  off  the  Island  she  always  kept  to  a  small  narrow 
creek  warranted  by  Willatopy  to  be  shark  proof. 

'  Sharks  are  nothing,'  remonstrated  Willie.  '  They  will  not  come 
where  so  many  boats  are,  and  if  they  do  I  will  drive  them  away.' 

'  But  you  have  no  daggers  here,  Willie,'  objected  Madame. 
'  Even  you  cannot  shoo  away  sharks  with  bare  hands.' 

One  of  the  sailors  offered  his  sheath  knife,  but  Willatopy  put  it 
aside.  '  If  a  silly  shark  comes  by  I  will  borrow  it,'  said  he.  '  There 
will  be  time  enough.' 

Spurred  by  all  this  easy  indifference — -though  she  saw  herself 
VOL.  XLIX.— NO.  289,  N.S.  8 
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being  gobbled  up  by  a  huge  shark  while  Willatopy  was  strolling 
off  to  borrow  the  sailor's  knife — Madame  flung  aside  the  trench- 
coat  and  her  sun  helmet,  and  stood  forth  as  a  reluctant  sacrifice 
for  the  honour  of  the  white  races.  Though  it  may  have  really  been 
a  case  of  heroism  without  risk,  in  her  terrified  imagination  the  seas 
swarmed  with  black  shark  fins.  Over  she  went,  and  following  her 
went  Willatopy  and  the  girls. 

'  I  can  swim  a  bit,'  said  Madame,  '  and  rather  fancied  myself 
at  home.  But  those  brown  seals  made  rings  round  me.  While 
I  lumbered  noisily  along  they  would  frisk  to  and  fro,  now  behind, 
now  in  front,  now  on  either  side.  Whenever  they  pleased  they 
would  join  me  in  half  a  dozen  swift  vivid  strokes.  My  progress 
was  exactly  like  that  of  an  elderly  fat  woman  down  a  field  with 
three  terriers  sporting  about  her.  It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle. 
I  did  my  best,  I  swam  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  when  I  got  back  to 
the  boat  I  was  puffing  like  an  asthmatic  grampus.  Willatopy 
was  good  enough  to  say  that  I  had  quite  a  useful  leg  drive  and 
might  learn  to  swim  some  day  if  I  stuck  at  it.  He  regarded  me 
much  as  a  plus  golfer  does  his  thirty-six  handicap  grandmother. 
I"  knew  better  than  to  show  those  Topys  that  ungainly  agitated 
sprawl  which  in  Europe  we  call  diving  from  the  surface.  But 
though  the  swimming  was  a  humiliation  I  enjoyed  sitting  in  the 
sun  to  dry.' 

They  returned  as  they  had  come,  the  motor-launch  towing 
the  whaleboats,  and  were  sped  homewards  by  the  welling  flood 
tide.  Madame,  though  she  knew  it  not,  was  nearing  the  end  of 
her  brief  spell  of  irresponsible  happiness.  While  they  had  been 
disporting  themselves  off  the  Barrier  Fate  had  rung  up  the  curtain 
for  the  Final  Act  in  the  drama  of  Willatopy.  It  was  an  Act  which 
was  long  in  the  playing,  but  the  end  loomed  inevitable  almost  from 
the  opening  bars  of  the  overture.  As  the  string  of  boats  merrily 
buzzed  into  the  narrow  bay  they  all  saw  that  the  Humming  Top 
no  longer  lay  there  alone.  Within  the  entrance,  moored  to  the 
opposite  bank,  lay  a  small  schooner  which  had  just  come  in,  for  the 
crew  were  even  at  that  moment  stowing  her  lowered  sails  upon 
the  deck. 

'  What  is  that  ship  ?  '  asked  Madame,  her  brows  gathering  into 
an  uneasy  frown.  The  Island  seemed  so  much  the  private  property 
of  the  Topys  and  of  the  Humming  Top  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
schooner  became  an  unmannerly  intrusion.  Especially  BO  weather- 
beaten  and  dirty  a  schooner  as  that  one  over  there. 
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'  Trading  schooners  often  shelter  here  for  the  night,  while  on  a 
round  of  the  islands,'  explained  Willatopy.  '  My  yawl  does  all 
the  Bam  trade  that  there  is.' 

But  Madame  Gilbert,  in  spite  of  this  satisfying  explanation 
of  the  schooner's  presence  in  the  bay,  continued  to  look  upon  the 
vessel  with  disfavour.  If  one  schooner  dropped  in  thus  un- 
ceremoniously, another  might  come,  and  another.  Some  day 
strangers  might  land,  strangers  from  Thursday  Island  or  from  the 
big  world  beyond  Thursday  Island.  The  splendid  steam-yacht 
at  its  moorings  and  Madame's  luxurious  camp  outfit  in  the  woods 
were  not  common  objects  of  the  shore  to  be  accepted  in  the  Straits 
without  explanation.  And  they  would  use  up  a  lot  of  explanation 
and  still  leave  the  curious  unsatisfied.  There  was  too  much  of 
Toppys  about  the  Island  and  the  yacht  for  their  conjunction  to 
be  wholly  a  matter  of  chance.  Grant,  Willatopy's  banker,  already 
knew  much  and  had  guessed  the  rest.  He  was  safe,  for  his  own 
reasons.  But  others  coming  might  carry  away  to  Thursday  Island, 
and  thence  to  the  big  world  beyond  Thursday  Island,  a  story  of  the 
Toppys  yacht  afloat  and  of  the  Topy  family  ashore  ;  and  some  might 
— some  certainly  would — connect  the  one  with  the  other.  From 
that  discovery  to  a  peering  into  local  registers  would  be,  for  our 
inquisitive  white  race,  a  brief  step.  Too  many  people  knew  the 
Toppys  secret  already,  and  too  many  more  must  presently  get 
some  hint  of  it.  It  was  not  much  of  a  secret  after  all.  Madame 
frowned  at  the  dirty  schooner  and -shrugged  her  shoulders.  It 
was  not  her  secret  anyway,  though  she  had  done  her  best  to  keep  it. 

(To  be  continwd.) 
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•NACH  PARIS!' 
BY  W.   L.   BLENNERHASSETT,  D.S.O. 

THE  great  soldiers  and  sailors  who  write  on  the  war  seem  dogged 
by  misfortune.  But  they  get  their  deserts,  for  it  is  neither  wise 
for  mortal  men  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  time,  nor  prudent  to 
usurp  the  historian's  profession,  which  is  not  theirs. 

This  criticism  applies  with  particular  force  to  Germany.  There 
the  floodgates  have  been  opened  to  a  war-literature  which,  for 
the  multitude  of  ex  parte  accounts  it  contains,  gives  the  impression 
that  the  German  chiefs  are  keener  on  saving  their  own  reputation  by 
laying  blame  upon  everybody  and  everything,  than  on  recognising 
that  the  eventful  miscarriage  of  their  plans  was  due  to  the  innate 
faults  of  their  State  organism.  They  should  have  realised  that, 
apart  from  strategy,  tactics,  and  military  history,  there  is  yet 
another  branch  of  learning  ;  it  is  what  the  great  Jomini  named 
the  '  philosophy  of  war.' 

Soldiers  are  by  nature  large-hearted,  for  the  human  leaning 
towards  hypocrisy  is  corrected  by  the  burden  of  responsibility 
in  war  and  the  sight  of  death.  Hence,  the  military  leaders  of 
the  Entente  are  inclined  to  be  generous,  not  merely  because  having 
won,  they  can  afford  to  adopt  that  attitude,  but  because  it  conforms 
to  their  conceptions  of  chivalry  towards  a  beaten  foe.  In  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  ordeal  they  have  come  to  look  upon  General 
von  Ludendorff  as  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  art  of  war 
of  his  country,  paid  tribute  to  his  iron  will  and  unbending  energy, 
the  lucidity  of  his  style  and  all  but  Napoleonic  precision  of  such 
of  his  orders  as  came  into  their  hands.  But,  when  his  book1 
appeared,  the  man  who  had  taken  so  exalted  a  part  in  his  country's 
bid  for  the  hegemony  of  Europe  was  already  an  exile  at  Hessle- 
holmsgard,  a  popular  idol  betrayed  alike  by  the  fickleness  of 
fortune  and  the  changeability  of  the  crowd.  His  Germany,  in 
the  throes  of  the  Spartacist  revolution,  was  engrossed  with  greater 
cares  and  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  this  apologia  of  failure.  In  the 
Entente  countries,  however,  the  book  was  widely  read  notwith- 
standing the  inevitable  reaction  in  the  mind  of  the  public  which 
is  trying  to  forget  the  war.  Yet  expert  criticism  was  largely 

1  My  War  Memories,  1914-1918,  by  General  Ludendorff.  London :  Hutchin- 
son  &  Co.  Two  vols. 
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withheld,  one  reason  being  that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  a 
great  many  men  qualified  to  speak  were  still  in  military  service, 
another  that  foreign  readers  were  not  interested  in  his  recriminations 
against  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 

Yet  Ludendorff' s  book  belongs  to  history  ;  it  is  a  human 
document  of  extreme  value.  Its  mere  compilation  in  so  short  a 
time  is  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  this 
man.  Rarely  has  an  important  personage  laid  bare  his  soul  and 
his  prejudices  so  soon  after  events.  Never,  perhaps,  has  an  author 
so  skilfully  differentiated  between  what  it  was  wise  to  say  and  to 
omit.  The  circumlocution  of  the  truth  without  the  telling  of  an 
untruth  mirrors  the  system  of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire  which 
this  soldier  personifies. 

Of  an  entirely  different  order  is  General  (Alexander)  von  Kliick's 
book,  entitled  '  The  March  on  Paris  and  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.'1 
Liberally  documented  and  annotated  (not  without  grim  humour)  2 
by  the  Historical  Section  (Military  Branch)  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  it  constitutes  an  invaluable  contribution  towards 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  military  operations  de  grande 
envergure  on  the  Western  front  in  the  classic  days  of  the  war 
of  movement.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  the  man  whose  work  is 
before  us.  Sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  had  become  Army  Inspector  on  October  1, 1913,  thereby  entering 
the  select  circle  of  German  military  hierarchy  whence  the  majority 
of  the  original  Army  Commanders  were  drawn.  This  is  interesting 
because  in  the  forty-three  years  of  peace  the  process  of  selection 
to  higher  commands  was  rigorously  controlled  by  the  '  Military 
Cabinet '  of  the  Emperor,  the  assessment  of  human  values  reposing 
on  a  strictly  theoretical  basis,  as  experience  gained  in  colonial 
warfare  was  rejected  ex  principio.  A  system  that  evolved  a 
Hindenburg,  a  LudendorfE  and  a  Mackensen,  to  mention  but  these 
three,  has  much  to  commend  itself  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  number  of  failures  was  comparatively  restricted,  the  first 
Commander  of  the  German  Eighth  Army  (on  the  Russian  front), 
General  (Max)  von  Prittwitz  and  Gaffron,  being  an  outstanding 
example.  Few  bore  memories  of  the  1870-71  war  save  in 
subordinate  positions.  Of  these,  Colonel-General 3  von  Kliick  was 

1  Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  London,   1920. 

2  Von  Kliick  is  very  skilfully  hauled  over  the  coals.     Thus,  on  page  144, 
an  absolutely  untenable  argument  is  crushed  in  laconic  fashion. 

*  A  title  peculiar  to  the  German  Army.  Von  Kliick  attained  this  rank  on 
January  27,  1914. 
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one ;  he  was  wounded  at  Colombey-Nouilly  (August  14,  1870)  as 
a  Second-Lieutenant. 

The  duties  thrust  upon  von  Kliick  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War — '  General  One  O'clock,'  as  the  Old  Contemptibles  used 
to  call  him — constitute  the  imponderabilia  of  life,  for  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  singled  out  for  his  invidious  task  only  about  half  a 
year  prior  to  the  war  for  the  reason  that  the  '  selected '  man, 
General  von  Eichhorn,  had  met  with  an  accident  entailing  internal 
injuries  which  temporarily  disqualified  him  from  High  Command. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  end  of  1913  or  early  Spring  1914,  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  General  staff  that  at  a  '  war 
game  '  in  Berlin  under  the  critical  eye  of  von  Moltke  the  younger, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  von  Kliick,  invaded  France.  The 
route  he  chose  became  known,  via  Liege,  Namur,  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Oise,  he  reached  and  took  Paris.1 

This  incident  merely  confirmed  what  the  Belgian  General 
Brialmont  had  foreseen  as  early  as  1882,  namely,  that  the  violation 
of  the  neutralised  territory  of  Belgium  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
German  High  Command.  It  was  a  theory  which  gradually  gained 
acceptance,  partly  from  the  knowledge  obtained  of  German  plans,2 
partly  from  the  evidence  of  German  strategic  railway  construction 
and  the  provisions  made  for  the  concentration  of  troops  in  the  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  frontier  zone,3  and  partly  from  the  admission  of  promi- 
nent German  military  writers  themselves.  The  Germans,  who  were 
known  to  be  able  to  effect  the  concentration  of  an  approximate 
total  of  one  and  a  half  million  men  on  the  Western  front  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  mobilisation  (as  against  1,100,000  men,  same  day, 
on  the  French  side),  had  in  their  favour  the  superiority  of  training 
and  gun  power.  But  they  required  space  for  the  manoeuvre  of 
their  huge  armies.  General  von  Falkenhausen  in  his  work  entitled 
'  Flankenbewegung  und  Massenheer '  merely  insisted  on  an  obvious 
need. 

A  German  advance  across  Belgium  turned  the  French  fortified 

1  See  the  Renaissance  of  Sept.  2,  1916,  p.  13,  La  bataitte  de  la  Marne  cTapres 
des  documents  inedits. 

Von  Kliick  was,  however,  blamed  for  taking  Paris  instead  of  throwing  him- 
self on  the  communications  of  the  French  Eastern  Armies.  But  from  indications 
I  was  furnished  with  at  the  time,  I  am  personally  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
'  Kriegsspiel  '  took  place  as  late  as  Easter,  1914. 

2  These   in   their  various  elaborations  by  von  Moltke  the   elder  (from   1867 
onwards)  and  thereafter  by  von  Schlieffen 

8  Specially  from  1906  onwards — that  is  to  say,  after  the  first  Morocco  crisis. 
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line,  which,  inaugurated  by  General  Sere  de  Riviere,  extended 
from  a  point  west  of  Diedenhofen  (Thionville)  to  Belfort,  that  is 
to  say,  about  200  km.  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  strong  defensive 
organisations  and  the  four  entrenched  camps  of  Verdun,  Epinal, 
Toul  and  Belfort.  This  chain  1  of  fortified  works,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  of  a  political  and  economic  order,  was  incomplete  both 
north  and  south ;  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  Langres-Dijon- 
Besan9on,  on  the  Belgian,  Lille-Maubeuge-Rheims,  were  not  up 
to  modern  requirements.  The  defences  of  the  '  Second  '  line, 
Lille-Conde-La  Fere-Rheims,  were  antiquated. 

Hence  a  swift  advance  of  the  German  Armies  of  the  right — 
von  Kliick's  first  army,  von  Billow's  second  and  von  Hausen's 
third — imperilled  the  communications  of  the  French  Eastern 
Armies.  In  this  originated  the  German  hopes  of  forcing  a  decision 
at  a  time  and  on  a  battle-field  of  their  own  choice.  What  that 
means,  every  soldier  knows. 

An  important  result  of  an  advance  through  Belgium  would  also 
be  to  force  upon  the  French  changes  in  the  disposition  of  their 
Armies  while  these  were  in  process  of  concentration.2  Even  though 
the  possibility  of  a  German  violation  of  Belgian  territory  had  been 
considered  by  the  French  General  Staff  the  '  variant '  in  the 
concentration  of  the  French  Armies  consequent  upon  the  change  of 
front  was  difficult  to  execute  and  might  easily  entail  important 
delays.  In  any  case,  the  '  variant '  involved  a  weakening  of  the 
Armies  concentrated  in  the  East  and  to  that  extent  facilitated  the 
movement  of  the  German  Armies  of  the  left  whose  task  was  to  break 
through  the  '  gap  of  Charmes  '  and  second  the  enveloping  movement 
from  the  north  by  a  corresponding  enveloping  movement  from  the  south 
via  Langres-Troyes. 

Here,  then,  we  envisage  the  problem  which  confronted  the  French 
General  Staff.  The  actual  points  selected  for  the  sudden  on- 
slaught— the  so-called  attaque  Irrusquee  3  which  was  so  much  feared 
— remained  controversial.  But  a  close  study  of  the  situation  con- 
vinced General  Joffre  that  an  offensive  would  be  launched  to  break 
into  France  through  the  '  gap  of  Bayon-Charmes,'  and  so  certain 
was  he  of  this  part  of  the  German  plan  that  all  his  dispositions 

1  It  rested  on  the  line  of  the  great  Vauban  which  had  already  saved  France 
twice,  in  1712  and  in  1793. 

1  This  is  what  actually  occurred :  four  corps  had  to  be  directed  north  while 
the  concentration  of  the  French  Armies  was  in  progress. 

8  Thus  referred  to  by  General  Chanzy  in  his  letter  to  General  Campenon, 
Minister  of  War  in  the  Gambetta  Administration  (1882). 
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were  influenced  by  this  consideration.  The  same  applied  to  the 
Western  exits  of  Luxemburg  on  the  line  Treves-Montmedy- 
Stenay-Dun. 

On  both  these  counts,  events  proved  that  the  French  were  right. 
A  serious  aspect  of  the  case  was  also  that  any  advance  which  might 
be  attempted  through  Belgium  should  be  largely  in  the  nature  of 
a  '  diversion,'  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  attract  large  French 
forces  to  the  rather  exposed  line  of  the  Meuse  and  yet  deliver  the 
main  blow  with  the  German  Armies  of  the  left  in  the  gap  of  Charmes. 
If  so,  the  responsibilities  of  the  German  General  Staff  in  the  northern 
theatre  of  war  were  considerably  lessened,  for  an  offensive  which 
involved  a  wide  northern  sweep  moved  too  much  on  '  exterior 
lines,'  tied  large  forces  to  the  right  wing  and  entailed  long  lines 
of  communications.  It  was  possible  that  their  statesmen,  not 
being  psychologists,  might  impose  some  such  limitation  on  the 
military  in  order  to  lighten  the  odium  incurred  by  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutralised  territory  and  leave  the  door  open  for  negotia- 
tions with  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.1  Moreover,  it  redounded 
more  to  Germany's  prestige  as  a  great  military  power  to  break 
through  the  fortified  French  frontier  zone  than  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  her  enemy  by  circumventing  the  entire  line  in  defiance  of 
international  obligations. 

It  is  certain  that  the  theory  of  the  advance  through  Belgium 
being  perhaps  only  in  the  nature  of  a  '  diversion  '  had  great  weight 
with  the  French  General  Staff,  which  was  in  no  way  minded  to 
denude  the  Eastern  frontier  unduly  of  troops  until  it  could  be 
definitely  proved  that  the  German  right  wing  had  become  the  Main 
Army  of  Operation.  For  this  reason,  also,  certain  plans  which 
aimed  at  the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  the  French  corps  to  the  northern 
theatre  of  war — among  them,  that  of  General  de  la  Croix,  the 
most  logical,  but  also  the  most  extreme — were  never  considered ; 
'  variants  '  of  the  original  scheme  of  concentration  alone  were 
entertained. 

The  policy  of  the  French  High  Command  may  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  prudence,  but  it  has  this  much  to  say  for  itself,  that 
the  offensive  of  the  '  Bavarian  Army  '  (the  German  '  Sixth '  Army, 
G.O.C.  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria)  against  Nancy  and 

1  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  a  good  deal  in  this  argument.  For  the 
Germans,  as  we  know  through  the  revelations  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gerard,  thought  that  the  Belgians  would  either  retire  with  their  armed 
forces  on  Antwerp,  or  make  peace  as  soon  as  the  honour  of  their  arms  was  saved. 
German  diplomacy  acted  on  this  belief  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Liege. 
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the  gap  of  Charmes  matured  and  failed,  with  the  result  that  the 
Germans  were  robbed  of  that  quick  decision  which  alone  could 
make  for  a  short  and  triumphant  war.  If,  in  the  event,  the 
offensive  of  the  German  Armies  of  the  right  proved  more  formidable 
and  more  successful  than  anticipated  and  a  large  part  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invader,  this  was  caused  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  initial  campaign  in  Belgium  for  which  the  French 
General  Staff  was  not  solely  responsible. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  selection  of  von  Kliick 
for  the  Command  of  the  First  Army,  which  was  operating  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  German  line,  was  an  eleventh  hour  resolve. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  book  bears  out  that  the  .Chief  of  Staff, 
von  Moltke  the  younger,  probably  in  remembrance  of  the  '  Kriegs- 
spiel,'  above  alluded  to,  over  which  they  disagreed,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  junior  among  Army  Commanders  whom  he  several  times 
subordinated  to  von  Billow,  the  leader  of  the  neighbouring  (Second) 
Army.  General  von  Kliick  is  right  in  inveighing  against  this 
system,  for  it  was  either  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Command  to 
intervene  whenever  differences  of  opinion  arose,  or  a  General 
Officer  should  have  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  three  armies 
of  the  right :  von  Kliick's,  von  Billow's,  and  von  Hausen's.  It  is 
anyhow  clear  from  the  context  that  the  cautious  von  Billow  and  the 
impetuous  von  Kliick,  the  former  a  man  of  varied  staff  experience, 
the  latter  a  '  Truppenfiihrer '  par  excellence,  could  not  agree. 
Only,  in  all  the  arguments  von  Kliick  puts  forward,  it  seems  to  us 
that  von  Billow  was  in  the  right.1  What  happened  on  the  advance  is 
briefly  this  :  The  fortress  of  Liege  barred  the  German  advance  for 
seventy-six  hours.2  The  Belgian  Field  Army  under  General  Sellier  de 
Moranville,  instead  of  leaning  on  the  entrenched  camp  of  Liege, 
in  a  defence  of  the  crossings  of  the  Meuse,  retired  behind  the  river 
Gette,  where  it  was  out-numbered  and  out-manoeuvred  at  any  point 
of  the  field  where  the  Germans  chose  to  make  the  effort  required. 
Though  certain  regiments  distinguished  themselves — among  them 
the  22nd  of  the  Line  on  the  afternoon  of  August  18  at  Hauthem 
Ste.  Marguerite,  the  Belgian  Army  as  a  whole  was  never  engaged, 

1  Our  reasoning  is  purely  based  on  von  Kluck's  defence.     Von  Billow's  Mein 
Bericht  zur  Marneschlacht,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

2  The  seventy-six  hours  are  calculated  from  4  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  to 
8  a.m.  on  Friday,  August  7. — -The  individual  resistance  of  the  forts  subsequent  to 
that  date  was  of  tactical,  but  not  of  strategic  importance.     (The  North-eastern  line 
of  forts  was  being  broken  into,  thus  giving  room  for  the  First  Army  to  move 
forward.     See  pp.  14,  16  and  17.     The  advance  started  on  August  13,  at  9  i\.m.) 
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but  retired  on  the  Dyle,  whence,  outflanked  from  the  north  a 
second  time,  it  -withdrew  on  Antwerp. 

These  events  of  August  18  and  19  constitute  what  M.  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  in  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  initial  campaign  in  Bel- 
gium, stigmatises  as  the  Rendezvous  manques  of  the  Entente  Armies. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Germans  were  virtually  through 
Belgium  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  mobilisation.1 

This  rapid  advance  of  the  Germans  not  only  accentuated  the 
'  variant '  in  the  French  concentration,  but  was  a  contributory 
cause  of  the  decision  to  disembark  the  bulk  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  at  Havre,  which  gave  it  an  area  of  com- 
munications of  a  depth  of  approximately  160  miles.  It  is  pathetic 
to  see  von  Kliick,  whose  mind  was  clearly  biased  by  preconceived 
opinions  of  British  plans,  look  not  only  to  Calais,  Dunkirk  and 
Boulogne,  but  to  Zeebrugge  for  news  of  the  British.  Our  7th 
Division,  which,  later  in  the  war,  disembarked  at  the  last-named 
port,  must  wonder  how  any  experienced  soldier  could  contemplate 
the  landing  of  an  entire  army  or  even  of  large  forces  at  that 
harbour. 

From  this  arises  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  r61e  of 
the  British  Army.  Independent  action  in  Belgium  was  out  of  the 
question  and  rapid  co-operation  with  the  French  the  only  possible 
means  of  succour  for  the  Belgian  Army.  The  British,  naturally, 
were  to  operate  as  far  north  as  possible,  so  as  to  shorten  their 
communications  and  avoid  their  overlapping  with  those  of  the 
French.  But  the  first  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  was  too  great  a  man  to  allow  himself 
to  be  hypnotised  by  the  Channel  ports.  Throughout  he  conformed 
to  the  Frerfch  Fifth  Army  (Lanrezac)  upon  whose  left  he  operated, 
though  von  Kliick  remained  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  British 
communications  ran  from  east  to  west. 

The  rest  is  known.  The  scheme  to  force  the  British  Army  into 
Maubeuge  miscarried  and  it  made  good  its  escape,  thanks  to  the 
decision  of  the  II  Corps  Commander  (Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien)  to 
face  the  enemy  in  a  battle  very  appropriately  named  by  the 
Germans  the  battle  of  Solesmes-Le  Gateau.2  The  skill  with  which 
this  action  was  broken  off  must  live  in  history. 

1  Namur,  however,  was  not  yet  in  their  hands.  It  surrendered  on  August  24, 
at  4  p.m. 

8  As  von  Kliick  seems  doubtful  as  to  when  Solesmes  fell,  we  can  establish, 
as  an  eye-witness,  that  it  was  on  Tuesday,  August  25,  at  9  p.m.,  English  time. 
(Author's  private  diary;  unpublished.) 
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General  von  Kliick  does  not  withhold  his  praise  of  the  British 
Army,  '  which  fought  excellently.'  But,  like  every  German,  he 
bewails  the  tragic  fate  which  robbed  him  of  a  quick  decision  alike 
against  the  British  and  the  French.  Ever  impetuous,  he  grudges 
von  Biilow  the  assistance  he  demands  ;  from  the  days  of  Dinant, 
August  15 — •'  the  victory  without  a  to-morrow '  when  the 
5th  Division  (Deligny)  of  General  Franchet  d'Esperey's  I  Corps, 
much  to  von  Billow's  discomfiture,  foiled  von  Hausen's  first  attempt 
to  cross  the  Meuse — to  the  very  end  of  the  advance,  he  complies 
when  he  must,  but  grudgingly.  In  his  appraisement  of  the  value  of 
time,  he  can  but  think  of  Napoleon — whom  he  mis-quotes  !  (p.  23). 

Thus  he  reaches  the  Somme  and  expects  a  great  battle.  In 
that  he  is  not  altogether  wrong,  since  Joffre  considered  it,  but  met 
with  the  refusal  of  the  British  (G.H:Q.  Noyon,  on  August  27),  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  fight.1 

On  September  2  von  Kliick  gets  to  Compiegne  after  having 
once  more  made  an  attempt  to  catch  the  British  but  failed.  He 
knows  that  they  have  left  '  just  in  time,'  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  realises  how  near  he  came  to  catching  the  General  Head- 
quarters Staff.2 

At  this  point,  as  usual,  von  Kliick  gives  us  his  operation  order 
timed  9.45  P.M.  But  during  the  night  September  2-3  he  received 
a  message  from  the  Supreme  Command  which  read  as  follows : 
'  The  intention  is  to  drive  the  French  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Paris.  The  First  Army  will  follow  in  echelon  behind  the 
Second  Army  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  flank  protection  of  the 
Armies.'  This  order  he  cannot  obey.  He  is  a  day's  march  ahead 
of  the  Second  Army  (von  Billow's)  which,  in  turn,  is  ahead  of  the 
Third  (von  Hausen's).  If  he  were  to  be  *  halted  for  two  days  so 
as  to  get  in  echelon  behind  the  Second  Army,  the  enemy  would 
regain  the  complete  freedom  of  action  of  which  he  has  been  deprived.' 
Hence,  imbued  with  the  cardinal  theory  of  the  German  Staff 
respecting  the  '  independence  of  the  Subordinate  Command,'  he 
conforms  to  the  spirit  of  the  wireless  order  and  continues  his 
advance  while  providing  for  his  flank  protection  with  the  IV  Reserve 
Corps  (less  one  Brigade),  the  II  Corps  (only  for  the  time  being)  and 
a  Cavalry  Division. 


1  Author's  private  diary.     General  Joffre  was  at  the  time  subjected  to  severe 
political  pressure. 

2  Ibidem.     The  German  approach  was  discovered  by  an  air-reconnaissance. 
The  author  was  the  last  to  leave  at  8.15  a.m.  on  August  31. 
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But  we  suspect  von  Kliick  of  not  telling  us  the  full  story,  which 
is  established  by  a  pencil  draft  of  an  operation  order  signed  by 
him,  which  was  headed  '  given  on  Napoleon's  table  in  the  palace 
of  Compiegne,  September  2, 1914  '  and  timed  as  above. 

This  important  document  is  unquestionably  authentic  and 
was  meant  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  a  fortunate  discovery 
of  all  the  torn  pieces.1  We  say  advisedly  that  it  is  '  important ' 
for  the  reason  that  it  reveals  clearly  the  apprehensions  of  von 
Kliick,  which  are  missing  in  the  operation  order  which  he  purposes 
to  give.  For  in  effect  the  document  we  have  seen  throws  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the  Marne  is  to  be  crossed  or  not 
upon  his  Corps  Commanders,  who  are  enjoined  to  do  so  only  if 
the  enemy  retires  in  confusion. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  we  have  a  draft  before  us  which 
was  amended  and  that  this  important  stipulation  was  not 
embodied  in  the  final  '  edition.'  But  this  is  not  probable.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  von  Kliick  is  not  bent  on  showing  the 
world  that  he  had  at  that  time  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  had  a  routed  enemy  in  front  of  him  or  not.  For  that, 
after  all,  is  the  main  point :  if  the  Allied  Armies  retired  in  confusion, 
the  crossing  of  the  Marne  is  justifiable,  despite  the  orders  of  the 
Supreme  Command,  for  von  Kliick  is  the  responsible  Army  Com- 
mander on  the  spot ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retired  fighting, 
von  Kliick  is  not  only  violating  the  letter,  which  is  pardonable,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  order. 

The  matter  has  not  entirely  slipped  his  memory,  for  after 
giving  us  what  purports  to  be  all  that  is  essential  in  his  operation 
order  of  9.45  P.M.,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  First  Army  Commander  considered  that  to  force  the  enemy 
away  from  Paris  in  a  south-easterly  direction  (which  would  involve 
the  passage  of  the  Marne  and  the  Seine)  would  be  a  difficult  and 
risky  undertaking.  There  would  probably  be  initial  successes,  but 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  circumstances  to  continue  the 
offensive  until  the  enemy  was  decisively  defeated  or  partially  anni- 
hilated. 

Let  us  say  at  once,  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  those  stirring 
days,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Allied  Armies  across  the  Marne  was 
in  many  cases  a  delicate  operation,  that  the  roads,  crowded  with 
troops,  artillery,  transport,  and  masses  of  panic-stricken  refugees, 

1  Author's  private  diary.  It  was  probably  von  Linsingen's  copy  (G.O.C. 
II  Corps). 
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may  have  justified  the  German  Corps  Commanders  in  their  view 
that  they  had  before  them  an  enemy  who  retired  in  confusion  and 
whom  they  should  continue  to  pursue. 

But  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  von  Kliick  adhered  to  his 
resolve  to  leave  this  decision  to  the  judgment  of  his  Corps 
Commanders.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  did  not,  as  on^  that 
very  night  of  September  2-3  the  IX  Corps  (von  Quast) }  had 
'  already  crossed  the  Marne  .  .  .  after  heavy  fighting  at  Chezy 
and  Chateau  Thierry.'  Of  this,  of  course,  von  Kliick  could  not 
be  informed  before  the  morning  of  the  3rd  at  the  earliest.  Certain 
is  that  the  Cavalry  Corps  Commander,  von  der  Marwitz,  and  the 
II  (von  Linsingen),  IV  (Sixt  von  Arnim)  and  III  (von  Lochow) 
Corps  Commanders  all  followed.1 

In  any  case  the  allusion  to  '  Napoleon's  Table  '  was  sacrilegious. 
Now  that  he  lost,  von  Kliick  deprives  us  of  this  characteristic 
trait ;  but  had  he  won,  what  fanciful  legends  would  have  arisen 
over  this  German  General  who  gave  orders  which  caused  a  French 
defeat  on  the  table  on  which  the  great  Corsican  wrought  the  glory 
of  France  !  Tempora  mutantur  ...  we  would  have  been  told. 
But  for  von  Kliick's  sake  we  do  hope  that  he  made  quite  certain 
that  it  was  a  table  of  the  First  Napoleon  he  was  issuing  his  orders 
from  ! 

Thus  he  went  on.  From  north  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the 
Grand  Morin,  east  of  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  culminating 
point  of  his  advance,  he  covered  as,  he  almost  boastfully  remarks, 
over  302  miles  in  about  thirty  days.  We  have  had  the  case  of  the 
French  General  Sordet,  once  a  famous  officer  at  war  games,  who, 
early  in  the  war,  rode  his  Cavalry  Corps  to  a  standstill,  but  it  was 
not  the  acme  of  wisdom,  as  the  event  proved.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  of  an  Army  Commander  who,  after  disobeying  orders  on 
grounds  in  themselves  justifiable,  must  two  days  later  (on  Septem- 
ber 4)  inform  the  Supreme  Command  that  his  Army  has  '  reached 
the  limits  of  endurance '  ?  His  most  optimistic  statement  (which 
is  an  afterthought)  is  that  his  Army  '  was  unquestionably  capable 
of  carrying  out  further  successful  operations,  but  was  not  in  a 

1  But  von  Kliick  was  the  man  to  stand  by  his  subordinates.  Referring  to 
the  Corps  Commander  who  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Marne,  and  crossed  it  fighting, 
he  reports  to  Main  Headquarters  on  Sept.  4  :  '  The  IX  Corps  has  won  the  greatest 
merit  by  its  bold  action  in  this  respect.'  The  report  that  there  were  '  signs  of 
the  beginning  of  great  disorder  among  the  retreating  columns,'  mentioned  on 
pj  100,  probably  emanated  from  the  IX  Corps  staff.  Was  von  Kliick  anticipating 
criticism  ? 
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position  to  co-operate  in  extensive  movements  of  the  whole  force 
demanding  still  greater  efforts.' 

Such  a  situation  spelt  disaster,  for  the  great  battle  was  only 
about  to  begin.  On  that  same  day,  his  IV  Reserve  Corps  (von 
Gronau),  which  was  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  flank  north 
of  the  Marne,  observed  enemy  forces  at,  and  south  of,  Dammartin. 
But  the  operation  order  for  the  following  day  (September  5) 
had  already  been  issued  '  on  the  assumption  that  the  Supreme 
Command  still  persisted  in  its  resolution  to  force  the  enemy  back 
from  Paris  in  a  south-easterly  direction,'  when  at  7.15  P.M.,  the 
same  day,  he  received  the  directive  to  remain  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Marne  facing  the  eastern  front  of  Paris. 

Thus  the  famous  inward  wheel  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
which  was  a  movement  entailing  great  risk,  since  it  exposed  von 
Kliick's  right  flank,  was  already  disowned  before  it  had,  properly 
speaking,  begun  !  To  march  across  the  front  of  the  Allied  Armies 
with  the  right  flank  exposed  was  an  act  of  contempt ;  it  implied 
that  the  Franco-English  Armies  had  already  been  decisively  defeated 
which  on  von  Kliick's  own  showing  was  not  the  case,  as  the 
strategic  envelopment,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  German  move- 
ment through  Belgium  and  north-eastern  France  was  based,  had 
failed.  Hence,  from  that  day  to  this,  September  5  has  been  known 
in  the  British  Army  as  the  '  day  of  the  insult,'  but  an  insult  which 
was  quickly  avenged.  So  overjoyed  was  General  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien  at  the  sight  of  this  mistake,  that  when  passing 
through  Melun  he  wasted  a  few  hours  of  his  valuable  sleep  to 
explain  to  a  humble  lieutenant  that  the  tide  was  about  to  turn.1 

Only  von  Kliick  persisted  in  his  train  of  ideas.  Again  he 
disobeyed  orders,  this  time  in  violation  not  only  of  their  letter, 
but  of  their  spirit.  *  To  carry  out  the  wireless  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Command  would  mean  breaking  away  from  the  enemy,'  he  writes, 
'  and  making  a  two  or  three  days'  retreat.'  The  operation  orders 
had  already  been  given.  '  Should  the  pursuit  be  stopped,  he 
(the  enemy)  would  be  able  to  halt  and  regain  freedom  of  manoeuvre, 
as  well  as  an  offensive  spirit.'  It  is  almost  incredible  that  he 
should  reason  thus,  seeing  that  his  IV  Reserve  Corps  is  already 
seriously  engaged  with  elements  of  the  Sixth  French  Army 
(Maunoury)  emerging  out  of  Paris. 

But  on  the  evening  of  September  5  Lieutenant-Colonel  von 
Hentsch  arrives  from  Main  Headquarters  (Luxemburg).  He  does 

1  Author's  private  diary. 
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not  see  von  Kliick,  but  his  Chief  of  Stafi,  General  von  Kiihl,  and 
gives  a  verbal  account  of  the  general  situation,  from  which  it 
appears  for  the  first  time  that  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Armies 
are  held  up  in  front  of  the  Eastern  fortresses.  The  southern  pincer, 
the  '  Bavarian  '  Sixth  Army,  which  was  to  break  through  the  gap 
of  Charmes,  can  never  arrive.  General  de  Castelnau  had  won 
the  battle  of  Baccarat  on  August  25,  thereby  creating  the  situation 
which  enabled  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  to  transfer  troops 
from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  for  with  him  rested  the  advantage  of  interior 
lines. 

Von  Kliick  is  careful  not  to  give  the  exact  time  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  von  Hentsch's  arrival,  as  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  awkward 
to  justify  his  operation  order  issued  at  11  P.M.  in  which  he  asserts 
his  determination  to  force  the  enemy  over  the  Seine  before  turning 
back,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  task  specially  assigned  to  him, 
which  is  the  protection  of  the  right  flank  of  the  German  line. 

But  during  the  night  saner  counsels  prevail  and  the  II  Corps 
is  ordered  to  turn  back  in  order  to  support  the  IV  Reserve  Corps 
on  the  following  day.  This  is  the  overture  to  the  crisis,  the 
break-away,  and  the  retreat  to  the  Aisne. 

From  the  moment  von  Kiiick  leaves  the  strategic  issue  (which 
he  does  not  understand,  apart  from  the  fact;  that  the  Supreme 
Command  has  not  given  him  sufficient  data),  he  shows  up  at  his 
best,  as  an  admirable  tactician  and  enthusiastic  leader  of  men. 
Even  allowing  for  the  capacity  of  von  Linsingen  (G.O.C.  II  Corps) 
and  the  daring  skill  of  von  der  Marwitz  (G.O.C.  Cavalry  Corps 
and  covering  the  retreat),  before  history,  the  credit  of  having 
extricated  his  Army  by  good  tactics  belongs  to  von  Kliick  as 
the  responsible  Army  Commander.  But  it  follows  that  he  must 
also  shoulder  the  blame  for  his  strategic  misconceptions.  The 
outflanking  Sixth  French  Army  (Maunoury)  is  not  only  held,  but 
re-outflanked,  which  is  a  great  achievement.  But  by  the  time 
the  situation  is  thus  far,  the  battle  has  been  decided  elsewhere. 
Between  von  Kliick's  First  and  von  Billow's  Second  Army  lies 
the  gap  of  an  entire  Army  front  through  which  the  British  are 
penetrating.  Von  Kliick  reaches  the  Aisne  just  in  time  to  escape 
disaster,  his  headquarter  guard  has  been  engaged,  and  when  he 
halts  at  last  upon  the  line  of  ridges  which  dominate  the  Aisne 
valley  he  must  throw  armed  lorry  drivers  into  the  line  to  fill  the 
gaps.1 

1  Author's  private  diary. 
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The  war  of  movement  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  why  ?  Not 
only  because  the  Germans  have  failed  to  obtain  a  rapid  decision, 
but  because  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  has  been  a  strategic  defeat. 

Von  Kliick,  even  after  the  event,  hides  his  head  in  fruitless  argu- 
ments about  the  potential  exploitation  of  his  tactical  successes. 
Engrossed  in  his  part  of  the  battle,  he  pretends  not  to  see  that 
the  right  wing  of  the  German  Army — in  particular  his  own  First 
Army — was  '  held  '  (as  was  the  German  left),  whence  the  victory 
of  the  superior  strategy  which  was  Joffre's. 

On  the  German  '  home  front '  the  position  was  clear  enough, 
for  a  long  conspiracy  of  silence  maintained  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand, while  it  did  not,  for  the  time  being,  mar  the  joy-bells  of 
Tannenberg,  yet  eventually  called  for  explanations  which,  for 
their  belatedness  and  incoherence,  did  much  to  corrode  the  moral 
of  the  nation.  It  was  a  slow  process,  but,  when  in  the  end  it  gave 
way,  the  war  was  lost. 

o>5  owroXotTO  Kal  aXA-o?,  or*?  roiavrd  <ye  pe^oi 
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THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION. 
BY  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BLUDGEONINGS. 
I. 

CHEERY  began  work  OD  his  new  play,  according  to  plan, 
humorously  sensible  that  the  Hun  phrase  indicated  retreat. 
Hitherto,  he  had  retired,  so  to  speak,  before  his  more  notable 
advances  in  the  literary  field.  Metaphorically  speaking,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wrapping  a  wet  towel  round  his  head  and  '  sporting 
his  oak.'  Such  seclusion  was  now,  alas,  denied  him.  He  found 
himself  interrupted  twenty  times  in  one  morning.  For  a  fortnight, 
he  struggled  desperately  to  rise  above  domestic  trivialities  which 
every  woman  knows  are  not  really  trivial.  Incidentally  he  dis- 
covered the  constant  strain  upon  the  nerves  that  housekeeping 
in  these  post  war  days  imposes.  Jess  was  unable  to  help  him, 
because,  as  Welfare  had  predicted,  she  was  very  busy  rehearsing 
her  new  part.  Accordingly,  it  came  to  pass  that  two  young  persons 
were  seriously  overworking  themselves,  and  thereby  imperilling 
their  common  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  To  make  matters 
worse,  social  claims  became  more  and  more  insistent.  Both  Jess 
and  Cherry  were  friends  of  the  sprightly  Duchess  of  Sloden. 
Through  her  Jess  achieved  a  sort  of  vogue  amongst  personages. 
Pellie  acclaimed  this  as  a  gilt-edged  advertisement.  Jess  found 
herself  constantly  paragraphed  by  aged,  bearded  journalists  who, 
under  some  feminine  pseudonym,  write  fluffy,  misspelt,  audacious 
letters  in  the  illustrated  weekly  papers.  Fan,  for  example,  wrote 
to  Melisande : 
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'  MY  OWNEY,  DONEY  MELLiE, — I  s'pose  you  were  'normously 
bucked  'bout  bein'  seen  walkin'  with  the  Duchess  (not  the  naughty 
one]  and  Miss  Jessica  Yeo  in  the  park  las'  Sunday.  You  'tended 
not  to  see  me,  poor  liT  me  in  me  best  frock,  'cause  I'd  no  undies 
on.  My  boy  said  :  "  Jess  is  a  bit  of  allright."  He  tells  me  he's 
matey  with  her,  but,  lord  luv  a  duck !  I  never  believe  him.  A 
lil'  bird  whispers  that  Miss  Yeo's  noo  frocks  are  frightf'ly  excitin'. 
Deville  and  Dossiter.  And  more  Deville  than  Dossiter — !  But 
Jess,  so  my  lil'  songster  twitters,  is  an  angel  girlie  and  madly  in 
luv  wiv'  her  hubby.' 

Cherry  cursed  roundly  when  he  read  these  personalities,  but 
Jess  was  mildly  amused. 

'  Aren't  we  to  get  all  the  fun  we  can  out  of  ourselves  ?  '  she 
asked. 

Alone,  he  had  to  admit  that  Jess  had  the  livelier  sense  of  humour 
and,  physically,  she  seemed  the  stronger.  Hard  work  agreed  with 
her.  Cherry  had  never  flinched  from  hard  work  in  his  celibate 
days,  because  he  had  loved  his  work.  He  wanted  to  work  now 
harder  than  ever,  because  his  fees  from  the  coster  comedy  were  at 
an  end.  In  a  fury  of  energy,  he  interviewed  every  London  manager, 
discovering  to  his  mortification  that  they  were  more  interested  in 
his  wife  than  himself.  All  of  them  listened  politely  to  his  reading 
of  the  play,  and  admitted  frankly  that  the  provincial  returns 
justified  a  London  production.  Blandly  they  promised  to  '  consider  ' 
it  later  on.  Meanwhile  had  Mr.  Cherrington  anything  new — some- 
thing with  a  leading  part  for  Miss  Jessica  Yeo  ?  Mr.  Cherrington 
said  ruefully  to  his  wife  : 

*  It  comes  to  this,  Jess.  You're  the  only  pebble  on  my 
beach.' 

'  What  nonsense  ! ' 

'  A  stone-cold  fact,  a  frozen  conviction.     I'm  ice-bound.' 

The  common  sense,  inherited  from  her  sire,  constrained  Jess  to 
observe : 

'  Your  innings  will  come,  dearest.  Let  me  score  for  a  bit. 
Why  should  you  try  to  score  when  I'm  in  ?  ' 

'  Am  I  to  wait  till  you're  out  ?  ' 

'  My  wonderful  luck  will  turn.' 

'  With  all  my  heart  I  hope  not.  And  why  should  it  ?  Welfare 
is  right.  I  ought  to  be  writing  something  for  you,  but — damn 
it ! — I  can't.  I  have  the  paralysing,  back-breaking  conviction 
that  if  I  tackled  that  job  it  would  be  done  with  my  tongue  in  my 
cheek,  and  the  public  would  find  me  out.  The  sort  of  muck  that 
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goes  down  is,  in  its  way,  sincere.  I  mean  the  writers  are  sincere. 
I  know  two  famous  novelists  of  the  better  sort  who  contemplated 
collaboration  over  a  novel.  A  big  publisher  solemnly  agreed  to 
publish  it  under  some  girl's  name.  These  fellows  deliberately 
intended  to  pull  the  leg  of  the  British  public.  They  proposed 
to  write  down  to  the  level  of  the  million,  to  boom  their  stuff,  to 
start  controversy,  to  play  the  giddy  goat  all  round  the  world'. 
But,  with  brains  and  wide  experience  behind  'em,  they  couldn't 
keep  it  up.  They  hadn't  sincerity.' 

'  I  understand.' 

'  Welfare  will  write  a  play  for  you.' 

'  With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  ? ' 

'  No.  Welfare,  in  his  way,  is  sincere.  He  likes  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  That's  his  metier.  And  his  stuff  is  really 
good.  I  told  him  yesterday  to  go  ahead.' 

'  You  must  go  ahead  with  your  play.' 

'  When  ? — and  where  ? — and  how  ? ' 

Ultimately  he  tried  writing  at  night,  and  roughed  out  a  first 
act  which  he  read  aloud  to  Jess.  But  if  he  was  hoping  for  inspira- 
tion from  her,  she  failed  to  supply  it.  The  critical  faculty  is  rare. 
It  blooms,  often,  in  otherwise  arid  pastures.  Men  and  women, 
blessed  or  cursed  with  vivid  imaginations,  seldom  possess  it. 
Criticism,  to  be  true  and  valuable,  exacts  wide  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  thorough  apprehension  of  technique.  A  critic,  more- 
over, must  possess  the  sense  of  detachment,  the  power  of  standing 
aloof  from  personal  prejudice  and  predilections. 

Meanwhile  the  new  production  was  launched.  Hot  weather, 
admittedly,  kept  Londoners  out  of  theatres,  but  Orford  professed 
himself  satisfied.  Jess  achieved  another  triumph  in  an  easy  part. 
Orford  sent  for  Cherrington  a  week  later. 

'  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  were  writing  a  comedy  for  your 
wife?' 

Cherry  had  to  confess  that  he  was  groaning  and  travailing  over 
something  else.  Orford  asked  no  questions.  Obviously,  his  mind 
was  full  of  Jess. 

*  If  the  right  play  came  to  me,  I  should  give  her  the  lead.  I  am 
delighted  with  her  progress.  She  ascends  gracefully  into  the  blue. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Strictly  between  ourselves ' — Cherry  bowed 
-*  I  have  no  great  faith  in  my  new  venture,  because  it's  not  new 
enough.  I  have  two  plays  which  I'm  considering  seriously.  My 
main  objection  to  both  is  that  they  contain  no  suitable  part  for 
Miss  Yeo.  I  should  like  to  give  her  a  big  chance.  And  if  your 
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play  held  that,  I  should  consider  it  with  very  lively  interest.  Surely 
you  see  my  point  ?  ' 

Cherrington  answered  with  slight  irritation  : 

'  I  feel  it  even  more  than  I  see  it,  Mr.  Orford.' 

'  Then  give  me,  if  you  can,  some  idea  of  what  you  contemplated. 
You  might  be  induced  to  shelve  this  new  play,  and  go  back  to  the 
other.' 

Thus  encouraged,  Cherrington  attempted  the  task  most  uncon- 
genial to  a  dramatist :  the  exhibition  of  raw  material  not  made  up. 
But,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  Orford  showed  enthusiasm. 

*  You  are  on  the  right  lines.' 

'No  ;  I  am  side-tracked.  I  suppose  the  explanation  is  simple 
enough.  I  can't  use  my  wife  as  a  lay  figure.  I  shrink  from  exhibit- 
ing her.  I  find  my  imagination  palsied.  And,  then,  if  I  know 
myself  I  should  fall  back  upon  facts,  attempting  a  genuine  portrait.' 

'  That  is  what  is  wanted.  What  gets  laughs  in  the  theatre  ? 
Not,  not  the  witty  epigrams,  however  cunningly  composed,  but 
the  humorous  touches  which  we  all  recognise  instantly,  the  laughter- 
provoking  quips  of  every-day  life.' 

Cherrington  admitted  this,  adding  pleasantly  : 

'  If  you  would  listen  to  my  new  play ?  * 

*  With  pleasure.' 

Thus  encouraged,  Cherry  attacked  a  more  congenial  theme  with 
vigour.  And  he  could  see  that  Orford  was  interested.  Instantly 
he  responded,  speaking  fluently,  conscious  of  increased  power, 
sweeping  on  and  on  to  an  inevitable  climax.  When  he  finished, 
Orford  applauded : 

*  When  this  play  is  written  and  polished,  you  must  read  it  to 
me ;  but,  I  tell  you  frankly,  in  my  opinion  you  fly  too  high.    If 
you  can  carry  our  playgoers  with  you,  all  is  well,  but  they  are 
earthy,  my  dear  fellow,  very  earthy.    However,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  clip  your  wings.' 

With  this,  Cherrington  went  his  way.  Jess  happened  to  be 
engaged,  so  he  lunched  at  The  Buskin,  and  found  himself  seated 
next  to  Wrest,  who  said  pleasant  things  about  Miss  Yeo.  In  the 
lounge  afterwards,  they  smoked  cigars  together,  and  Wrest,  after 
admitting  that  he  preferred  rose-growing  to  criticism,  was  beguiled 
into  talking  shop.  Cherrington  told  him  of  his  interview  with 
Orford.  *  Wrest  chuckled  cynically  : 

*  Orford  has  sound  judgment.     Apparently,  your  path  leads 
away  from  the  box-office.    Mark  you,  I  say  "  apparently."    All 
the  same,  it's  my  honest  conviction  that  youth  should  be  adven- 
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turous.  Go  for  the  big  thing,  for  the  seemingly  unattainable, 
if — if  you  have  pluck  and  endurance.  Facile  success  falls  like 
dew  upon  clever  fellows.  Welfare,  by  the  way,  was  drinking 
champagne  at  luncheon.  I  like  Welfare.  And  his  work  amuses 
me,  the  more  so  because  it  imposes  no  strain  upon  my  intelligence. 
But  the  question  for  you  to  decide,  what  you  alone  can  decide,  is 
whether  or  not  such  success  as  Welfare  has  achieved  will  satisfy 
you.' 

n. 

Meanwhile,  the  smile  of  home  became  derisive.  Writing  at 
night  is  cumulatively  exhausting.  Cherry  had  never  suffered  from 
insomnia.  But  now,  with  brains  over-stimulated,  sleep  came  to 
him  pede  claudo.  And  he  woke  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  dis- 
mally sensible  that  matutinal  energies  must  be  wasted  upon 
servants  and  tradesmen.  At  luncheons  and  suppers  his  hosts  or 
his  guests  expected  from  him  a  certain  ebullition.  In  his  own  house 
or  out  of  it  he  had  to  entertain  others,  do  his  '  bit,'  although  he 
might  be  aching  with  fatigue.  Success  imposed  the  unshrinkable 
penalty.  Before  marriage,  he  had  carried  a  note-book  in  which 
he  jotted  down  happy  thoughts,  anything  and  everything  that 
appealed  to  his  humour.  Now,  as  housekeeper,  he  found  himself 
cocking  an  eager  ear  for  culinary  tips,  scribbling  down  recipes  and 
addresses.  The  Duchess  of  Sloden  talked  to  him  about '  chiffons.' 
She  helped  him  to  '  run  his  show.'  And  it  was  a  show,  an  exhibition 
of  '  how  to  do  it '  in  the  interests  of  a  rising  star.  Jess,  of  course, 
had  to  be  '  spared.'  That  was  part  of  her  luck.  No  '  sparkle  ' 
was  demanded  of  her  off  the  stage.  She  wore  her  pretty  frocks  ; 
she  smiled,  sunning  herself  in  the  smiles  of  others  ;  she  went  up  the 
social  ladder  hand  over  hand.  The  Yeo  family  were  tremendously 
impressed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeo  blinked  at  this  dazzling  daughter 
when  they  came  to  London  to  stay  with  her.  Miss  Jessica  Yeo's 
husband  and  father  and  mother  shared  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  they  were  rather  out  of  it.  Incidentally,  Mrs.  Yeo 
developed  maternal  affection  and  solicitude  for  her  son-in-law. 
She  divined  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  Towards  the  close  of 
their  visit,  she  said  to  Mr.  Yeo  : 

'  Does  Jess  see  what  is  going  on  under  her  nose  ?  ' 

*  Be  more  explicit,  my  dear  Clarice.' 

'  I  am  thinking  of  poor  Arthur.  Isn't  he  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends  ?  He  works  at  night.  And  he  runs  this  house — 
admirably,  we  must  admit.' 
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'  I  admit  nothing,'  replied  Mr.  Yeo  testily.  '  This  house  appears 
to  me  to  be  run  extravagantly.  These  young  people  ought  to  be 
saving,  not  spending.' 

'  I  ventured  to  say  as  much  to  Arthur,  but  he  assured  me  that 
nowadays  "  splash  "  was  expected.  Sir  Egerton  Pell  hinted  that 
lobsters  and  oysters  were  part  of  the  scheme.' 

'  What  scheme  ?  ' 

'  The  booming  of  Jess,  of  course.' 

Mr.  Yeo  groaned,  and  then  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders,  as 
he  muttered : 

'  All  this  is  not  the  right  thing,  Clarice,  but  we  are  helplessly 
out  of  date.' 

Mrs.  Yeo  said  solemnly  : 

'  I  have  urged  upon  Arthur  the  expediency  of  engaging  a  cook- 
housekeeper,  who  would  relieve  him  of  household  cares,  but  his 
present  cook  is  a  treasure.  I  will  spare  you  the  shock  of  telling  you 
'what  he  pays  her.' 

Some  two  months  before  this,  Cherry  had  discharged  the  married 
couple  who  were  feathering  their  own  nest  indefatigably.  His 
present  cook  had  been  kitchenmaid  to  the  Duchess  of  Sloden. 
To  replace  her  with  an  elderly  cook-housekeeper  might  offend  a 
kind  adviser  and  helper.  The  Duchess,  truly  democratic  in  all 
things  unconnected  with  land,  often  popped  into  the  kitchen,  and 
heartened  up  her  old  servant.  She  presided  over  chafing-dish 
suppers  with  a  skill  that  would  have  evoked  commendation 
from  Philippe  Egalite.  She  said  to  Cherry  : 

'  If  you  don't  go  it,  you're  gone.' 

Cherry,  not  being  a  fool,  knew  well  enough  that  Jess  and  he 
were  trotting  out  of  their  class,  but  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse 
the  invitations  of  personages,  although  there  was  no  tincture  of 
the  snob  in  him  or  his  wife.  Junketting  tired  him  horribly,  and  a 
young  husband's  vanity  and  pride  prevented  him  from  acknow- 
ledging this. 

'  I'm  fed  up,'  he  thought, c  but  Jess  isn't.' 

And  he  remembered  that  she  had  never  '  come  out '  during  the 
years  that  the  locust,  war,  had  eaten.  She  was  having  the  '  good 
time  '  of  which  she  had  been  robbed  as  a  spinster. 

He  finished  the  second  act  of  his  play.  By  this  time  acquaint- 
ance with  Wrest  had  ripened  into  friendship.  Wrest  read  the  two 
acts  and  pronounced  them  good.  He  never  indulged  in  super- 
latives. He  said  confidently : 
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*  If  you  can  keep  this  up,  you're  all  right,  my  boy.  You  have 
plunged  at  once  into  your  crisis,  without  bothering  and  tiresome 
retrospection.  But,  undeniably,  you  have  stolen  thunder  from 
your  unwritten  third  act.  To  whom  are  you  sending  this  play 
when  it's  done  ? ' 

At  the  mention  of  Orford's  name,  Wrest  shook  his  hoary  head. 

'  He  hasn't  the  pluck  to  do  it.     I  believe  I  know  your  man.' 

He  mentioned  one  of  the  new  managers,  who  had  made  much 
money  out  of  a  farce.  But,  apparently,  Mr.  Godfrey  Ambrose  was 
catholic  in  his  tastes,  and  something  of  a  '  highbrow.'  Wrest 
whispered  to  Cherry  that  Ambrose  had  secured,  as  leading  man,  the 
finest  emotional  actor  in  the  kingdom. 

'  Finish  your  play,'  counselled  Wrest, '  with  him  in  your  eye.  I 
happen  to  know  that  Ambrose  wants  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  he  is  short  of  the  right  stuff.  I  shall  mention  you  to  him,' 

'  You  are  most  awfully  kind.' 

'  Get  on  with  Act  III.' 


III. 

But  he  couldn't. 

There  is  no  such  tragedy  as  this  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters. 
To  reach  a  definite  point,  to  be  in  sight  of  shore,  and  then  to  find 
oneself  stranded  upon  the  reefs  of  indecision  and  impotence.  The 
butter  doesn't  '  come  '  because  the  temperature  is  wrong.  Cherry 
realised  that  his  imaginative  powers  were  chilled.  What  he  wrote, 
under  pressure,  had  to  be  scrapped.  It  wasn't  '  right.'  Hard 
work,  unremitting  quill-driving,  couldn't  make  it  right.  For  a 
time  he  dissembled  with  Jess.  This  imposed  a  further  strain  upon 
his  diminishing  energies,  provoking  dyspepsia  and  irritability.  One 
night,  after  a  supper  party,  he  overheard  a  duologue  between 
two  gilded  youths. 

'  Why  did  Jess  marry  this  chap  Cherrington  ? ' 

'  Ask  another,  old  bean.     I'm  told  he  carried  her  bag  on  tour.' 

'  He's  a  dull  dog.' 

Cherrington  slipped  away.  Was  he  becoming  a  dull  dog  ?  He 
felt  no  rancour  whatever  against  his  accuser,  merely  curious  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  scathing  indictment  were  true.  Did 
Jess  find  him  dull  ?  Dealing  faithfully  with  this  insistent  question, 
others  rose  up  like  the  teeth  of  Cadmus.  How  much  time  was  spent 
with  his  wife  ?  Were  they  happy  together  ?  Was  the  marriage 
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a  success  ?  Was  it  a  real  and  lasting  partnership  ?  What  was 
each  getting  out  of  it  ? 

He  lay  awake  that  night  for  many  hours.  Jess  slept  placidly 
in  the  twin  bed  beside  his.  He  switched  on  the  softly  shaded  light 
and  stared  at  her  hungrily.  Was  she  really  his  ?  If  he  died, 
would  she  »suffer  horribly  ?  Would  she  miss  him  ?  Would  she 
marry  again  ? 

He  came  slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  happy  inde- 
pendently of  him.  Success  had  made  her  so.  Her  obsession  for 
the  stage,  for  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  life,  sufficed  her.  Per 
contra,  want  of  success  had  made  him  miserable — a  dull  dog.  A 
less  honest,  or  a  less  clever  man  might  have  fenced  with  the  truth, 
or  evaded  it.  But  Cherrington,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  had  become 
analytical.  And  from  boyhood  he  had  exercised  excellent  powers 
of  observation.  Gazing  at  Jess,  he  picked  up  straw  after  straw 
which  indicated  the  course  of  a  current  flowing  steadily  from  him. 
Jess  had  made  many  friends  ;  she  was  becoming  dependent  upon 
them  ;  she  accepted  gladly  invitations  to  houses  where  her  husband 
was  bored  to  tears  ;  and — weightiest  straw  of  all — she  was  affected 
by  the  temper  of  her  audiences.  A  cold  house  chilled  her  to  the 
bone. 

Cherry  switched  off  the  light  and  closed  his  eyes.  Ought  he 
to  blame  himself  or  her  for  this  drifting  apart  ?  A  crueller  thought 
assailed  him.  Had  he  inspired  real  love  in  her — selfless  love  ? 
Had  he  inspired  passion  ?  Always  she  was  sweet  to  him,  but  that 
was  her  characteristic.  She  was  sweet  to  everybody.  That  alone 
assured  her  popularity.  Pellie  affirmed  that  her  smile  was  worth 
fifty  pounds  a  week.  Very  soon  it  would  fetch  that — on  the 
screen  !  She  had  humour,  an  alert  intelligence.  .  .  . 

With  a  natural  revulsion  of  good  feeling,  he  realised  that  he  was 
appraising  his  wife,  summing  up  her  '  points,'  actually  looking  for — • 
blemishes !  Acutely  miserable,  he  focussed  attention  on  himself. 
Why  was  he  going  to  bits  ?  Could  he  stop  this  disintegrating 
process  ?  Could  he  shake  himself  free  of  tormenting  thoughts  ? 
Ought  he  to  consult  some  mind  specialist  ? 

Next  day  at  breakfast,  Jess  noticed  his  heavy  eyes  and  increas- 
ing pallor.  He  said  curtly  that  he  had  not  slept  well. 

'  You  will  work  late  at  night ! ' 

'  When  am  I  to  work  ?  My  mornings  are  fully  occupied,  I  can 
assure  you.' 

'  Let  me  do  the  housekeeping.' 
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'  You  can't  chuck  your  film  work.    You  are  the  bread-winner.' 

He  was  careful  to  keep  bitterness  out  of  his  voice,  but  poignantly 
sensible  that  he  had  to  play  a  part,  that  he  dared  not  be  entirely 
frank.  Also,  he  was  contemplating  compromise. 

'  If  you  worked  in  the  afternoon,  dearest.' 

'  But  I  have  to  play  about  with  you.' 

*  You  don't  have  to.' 

This  was  the  opening  he  sought  for.  Very  tentatively  he  moved 
a  pawn : 

'  I  have  an  idea.' 

'  For  your  third  act  ?  ' 

'  Indirectly,  it  affects  my  third  act.  Miss  Oldacre  is  in  London. 
I  saw  her  two  days  ago.  She  will  do  no  work  for  a  couple  of 
months.  You  are  very  fond  of  her,  Jess.' 

'  Fond  of  her  !    Who  isn't  ? ' 

'  She  has  taken  rooms  in  rather  a  mean  street.' 

'  Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear  ! ' 

'  And  the  darling  loves  comfort.  And  she  is  so  clever.  I  am 
sure  she  could  run  this  house  admirably,  if — if  I  left  it.' 

'  If  you  left  it ?  Cherry — what  do  you  mean  ?  What  are 

you  driving  at  ?  ' 

*  I  am  not  driving  at  anything  ;  I  am  being  driven — down  hill. 
Last  night  I  hardly  slept  a  wink,  because  I  was  thinking  things 
out.    For  both  our  sakes,  I  must  pull  myself  together.    And  if 
that  involves  wrenching  myself  from  you,  what  do  you  say  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  Jess  was  incapable  of  speech.  She  realised 
instantly  that  she  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  One 
sentence  thrust  her  out  of  it.  A  weaker  woman  would  have  burst 
into  tears  which,  possibly,  might  have  melted  Cherry's  resolution. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  astounded  to  weep.  And  immediately  the 
feminine  instinct  of  ministration  forced  her  to  consider  him  first. 
A  self-accounting  must  be  postponed. 

'  You  want  to  leave  me  ?  '  she  faltered. 

He  replied  gravely. 

*  I  want  to  do  the  wise  thing.' 
'  Away  from  me  ?  ' 

'  Away  from  London.     If  I  could  take  you  with  me !    But 

that  is  impossible.  You  have  your  engagements.  And  I  have 
mine.  Your  engagements  are  with  your  public  ;  mine  are  with 
myself.  I  am  horribly  dissatisfied  with  myself.  For  a  couple  of 
months  I  have  been  drifting  like  a  log  upon  your  stream.  Log  is 
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good.  A  log  drifting  down  the  wrong  stream  is  useless.  It  may 
end  in  damming  that  stream.  Directed  aright,  it  reaches  its 
destination — the  saw-mill ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  log ;  it  accomplishes 
its  destiny.' 

'  I  am  doing  my  best  to  follow  you.' 

'  I  propose  this  as  an  experiment.    As  an  experiment  I  have 
tried  it  before.    I  have  rushed  away  from  London  into  the  wilds 
of  Wales  and  found  what  I  wanted.    If  Miss  Oldacre  can  take  care 
of  you  for  a  couple  of  months  I  shall  go  to  Dartmoor.' 
'  If  you  feel  like  that,'  said  Jess,  '  I — I  urge  you  to  go.' 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened,  if 
Jess  had  not  been  summoned  at  this  moment  to  the  telephone. 
At  the  other  end  was  a  busy  man,  the  manager  of  the  film  factory. 
Little  did  he  guess  that  Jess  was  tempted  to  cancel  her  engagement 
with  the  firm  there  and  then.  To  add  to  her  distress,  the  manager 
kept  her  several  minutes,  giving  instructions  which  she  had  to 
write  down  on  paper.  Whilst  she  was  doing  this,  she  heard  the 
front  door  slam.  Cherry,  evidently,  not  within  reach  of  Dartmoor, 
had  rushed  into  Regent's  Park.  He  left  a  pencilled  note  behind 
him. 

'  DAELING  JESS  (he  wrote), — If  I  have  upset  you,  forgive  me. 
I  am  terribly  upset  myself.  I  shall  cool  myself  down  for  an  hour, 
and  so  will  you.  Bear  this  in  mind  :  circumstances  which  we 
two  can't  control  are  driving  us  apart,  for  a  short  time  only. 

'  Always  your  loving, 

'  CHERKY.' 

There  are  moments — critical  moments — in  the  lives  of  many 
women  when  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  becomes  a  dis- 
ability. Ladies,  who  may  deny  this,  are  probably  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Jess,  for  instance,  left  alone,  confronted  with  a  heart- 
breaking emergency,  began  to  reason  with  herself.  Had  the 
manager  of  the  film  factory  telephoned  a  few  minutes  later,  it  is 
likely  that  Jess  would  have  acted  first  and  thought  about  it  after- 
wards ;  she  would  have  obeyed  the  emotional,  intuitional  driving- 
power  that  the  practice  of  her  profession  had  developed.  She 
wanted  to  fling  herself  into  Cherry's  arms,  to  comfort  and  console 
him,  because  she  perceived  that  he  was  wretched  and  forlorn. 

Instead,  she  went  to  her  work,  before  Cherry  returned  from  the 
park. 

And  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  an  abominable  situation. 
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Appetite  for  such  reflection  increased  as  she  chewed,  so  to  speak, 
the  cud  of  introspection.  Being  quite  as  honest  as  her  husband, 
with  courage  equal  to  his  if  not  greater  inasmuch  as,  physically, 
she  was  the  stronger,  Jess  faced  the  truth  valiantly. 

Cherry  wanted  to  leave  her. 

From  this  point  she  reasoned  logically  ;  but,  unhappily,  her 
reasoning  was  built  upon  the  wrong  premiss.  Cherry  wanted  to 
leave  an  untenable  position.  In  justice  to  Jess,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  a  wrong  premiss,  under  the  circumstances,  was  almost 
unavoidable,  because,  in  one  sense,  Cherry  did  want  to  leave 
Miss  Jessica  Yeo,  but  not  Mrs.  Cherrington.  A  woman  with  wider 
experience  would  have  differentiated  the  two  personalities.  At  the 
moment  Jess  was  incapable  of  doing  this.  The  hypercritical,  at 
ease  in  their  armchairs,  may  contend,  further,  that  Jess  ought  to 
have  seen,  as  her  mother  had  seen,  what  was  going  on  under  her 
pretty  nose.  But  here  we  must  blame  Cherrington,  however 
lightly,  because  the  good  fellow  had  suppressed  his  feelings  till  they 
reached  breaking  point.  Altruism  generally  breeds  selfishness  in 
the  too  preciously  guarded  object.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  hard 
work  exacted  from  a  very  young  woman  requires  almost  undivided 
energies  and  attention. 

If  Cherry  wanted  to  leave  her,  he  must  go.  To  this  mast  she 
nailed  her  flag,  the  flag  of  independence.  She  knew  that  her 
friends,  Miss  Oldacre,  the  Duchess,  and  the  many  women  of 
the  world  with  whom,  of  late,  she  had  become  intimate,  would 
applaud  this  resolution.  She  could  hear  the  sprightly  tones  of 
the  Duchess. 

'  My  dear,  if  a  man  wants  rope,  give  it  to  him.  If  he  hangs 
himself,  that  is  his  affair.' 

Being  perfectly  healthy  and  therefore  optimistic,  Jess  decided 
that  the  two  months  on  Dartmoor  would  rehabilitate  Cherry.  He 
had  upset  himself ;  he  must  pick  himself  up.  Inability  to  write 
was  the  tap  root  of  the  trouble,  and  if  he  had  suffered  from  this 
before,  and  knew  the  right  remedy,  he  was  wise  to  apply  it.  He 
would  come  back  to  her,  joyfully,  when  his  play  was  finished  to 
his  satisfaction. 

None  the  less,  the  stark  truth  gibbered  at  her.  What  he 
accounted  to  be  his  finest  work  could  only  be  accomplished  away 
from  her. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  as  a  wife,  she  began  to  survey 
the  prospect  from  the  professional  point  of  view.  What  did  his 
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work  mean  to  Cherry  ?  Was  it  a  greater  thing  than  his  love  for 
her  ?  The  corollary  presented  itself.  What  did  her  work  mean 
to  her  and  him  ?  It  meant,  materially  speaking,  an  income  :  it 
meant  a  delightful  home,  many  friends,  a  measure  of  fame.  To 
throw  this  to  the  winds  would  be  an  unconsidered  act  of  folly. 
Loving  her  work,  she  could  measure  his  love  for  work.  What  she 
could  not  measure,  what  eluded  her  persistently,  was  his  love  for 
her  and  her  love  for  him.  Since  marriage,  she  had  taken  both  for 
granted.  What  had  made  her  happy  ?  Success  as  an  actress, 
or  Cherry's  never-failing  solicitude  ?  The  answer  to  that  must 
be  left  in  abeyance.  Clearly  her  love  for  Cherry  had  not  counter- 
balanced a  temporary  inability  to  write. 

They  would  meet  at  luncheon,  alone.  Possibly,  quite  pro- 
bably, the  cooling  process  of  reflection  might  crystallise  into 
common  sense.  Cherry,  if  he  chose,  could  remain  with  her  and  cut 
loose  from  all  distractions.  Let  him  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room,  and  lock  the  door  against  interruption.  Somebody  could  be 
paid  to  relieve  him  of  household  duties  and  worries.  She  hoped 
that  it  might  be  so. 

IV. 

Cherry,  however,  failed  to  cool  himself  in  Regent's  Park,  where 
the  Furies  harried  him  with  beak  and  talons. 

He  watched  the  children  sailing  toy  boats  upon  the  pond,  re- 
flecting that  Jess  and  he  had  embarked  as  lightly  upon  a  summer  sea, 
beneath  stainless  skies.  Chill  October  had  come,  but  the  children 
were  pushing  off  their  tiny  craft  from  the  shore  regardless  of  a 
rising  wind  and  a  falling  glass.  He  watched,  too,  the  derelicts 
of  the  great  city  stranded  upon  the  grass,  huddled  up  on  the 
benches,  foul  blots  upon  a  fair  landscape  aglow  with  autumnal 
tints.  Beyond  lay  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  great  beasts 
paced  up  and  down  their  narrow  cages. 

A  wretched  waif  slunk  up  and  asked  for  a  few  coppers  to  buy 
food.  Obviously,  he  wanted  drink.  The  dire  craving  for  raw  spirits 
glistened  in  eyes,  on  nose,  and  about  his  loose  red  lips. 

'  I'm  an  old  soldier,  sir.' 

'  A  soldier  of  Fortune  ?  ' 

'  A  soldier  of  Misfortune.' 

From  his  accent,  Cherry  guessed  that  this  scarecrow  had  beei 
a  gentleman.  With  half  a  crown  he  despatched  him,  hot  foot,  to 
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seek  oblivion.  When  a  lean  claw  closed  over  the  piece  of  silver, 
the  soldier  of  Misfortune  .said  hoarsely  : 

'  I  wish  you  luck,  sir.' 

'  Wish  me  pluck,'  replied  Cherry. 

He  left  the  pond,  and  started  to  walk  round  the  park.  Jess 
was  willing  that  he  should  leave  her.  Somehow,  he  had  expected 
anything  save  calm  acquiescence.  If  she  had  hurled  herself  into 
his  arms,  burst  into  tears,  entreated  him  to  stay,  he  might  have 
reconsidered  a  too  hasty  determination  to  bolt.  He  tried  to  be 
fair  to  her.  A  surprise  had  been  sprung  on  her,  which  might  well 
cause  mental  and  physical  paralysis. 

But — if  she  had  loved  him  as  he  loved  her  ? 

To  exorcise  this  devil  in  rampant  possession  he  contemplated 
another  act  of  altruism.  First  and  last,  he  must  consider  Jess. 
If  he  secured  Miss  Oldacre,  he  could  leave  his  wife  knowing  that 
her  comfort,  at  least,  would  be  assured.  An  hour's  walking  would 
take  him  to  Miss  Oldacre's  lodgings.  At  such  an  hour  he  would 
find  her  at  home. 

Leaving  the  park,  he  threaded  swiftly  the  crowded  streets 
between  Gloucester  Gate  and  Pimlico.  As  a  rule  the  humours  of 
the  crowd  tickled  his  fancy.  To-day,  he  noted  their  ill-humours, 
the  stolid  faces,  the  apathetic  gaits,  the  sullen  indifference  of  the 
majority.  London  seemed  to  be  horribly  full  of  ugly  people. 
When  he  reached  Tottenham  Court  Road,  he  found  a  queue  of 
impatient  foot-passengers,  awaiting  the  uplifted  hand  of  a  stout 
constable.  A  woman  in  front  of  him  turned  and  glared  at  him. 

'  Who  are  you  a-pushing  ?  '  she  asked. 

Cherry  lifted  his  hat,  as  he  replied  suavely  : 

'  I  am  pushing  you,  madam,  and  the  stout  gentleman  behind 
is  pushing  me,  and  somebody  else,  no  doubt,  is  pushing  him.' 

He  crossed  the  thoroughfare,  and  stood  still.  Feeling  tired, 
he  decided  to  take  a  'bus  as  far  as  Victoria  Station.  He  joined 
another  queue,  mostly  women.  When  the  right  'bus  rolled  up 
there  was  another  scramble.  An  angular  female  pushed  Cherry 
aside. 

'  If  you  appeal  to  violence,  madam,  I  surrender.' 

'  No  more  room,'  shouted  the  conductor. 

Cherry  walked  on,  disgusted  with  London,  and  quite  under- 
standing why  Timon  hated  Athens.  At  any  moment  it  might 
rain,  and  he  carried  a  stick  in  his  hand  instead  of  an  umbrella. 
Passing  the  theatres  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  he  was  reminded 
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disagreeably  of  his  coster  comedy  which  would  now  be  running  in 
the  West  End,  if  there  were  more  playhouses.  Another  dozen,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  built.  How  damnable  that  stuff  should  become 
shop-soiled  and  moth-eaten  merely  because  the  goods  couldn't  be 
exhibited. 

In  this  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  Cherry  reached  his  destination, 
a  by-street  out  of  St.  George's  Road.  Looking  for  the  right  number, 
he  stared  at  houses  all  exactly  alike,  grey  and  grim  survivals  of 
the  earlier  period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This,  he  supposed, 
was  the  place  where  everybody's  great-grandfather — if  they  pos- 
sessed one — had  shot  snipe.  Obviously,  the  ducal  owner  had  left 
this  street  as  a  notable  example  of  how  not  to  rebuild  it. 

Miss  Oldacre  was  at  home. 

Cherry  soon  discovered,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  this 
wasn't  the  dear  lady's  home.  She  had  let  her  flat  in  Battersea  for 
the  few  months  when  she  was  on  tour.  The  tour  had  ended  earlier 
than  she  had  expected.  Graciousness  and  serenity  triumphed  over 
red  velvet  and  antimacassars ;  it  soared  above  stuffed  tropical 
birds  and  a  body  brassels  carpet ;  it  warmed  a  room  whose  actual 
temperature  remained  obstinately  at  fifty-four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

*  And  how  is  my  author  ?  ' 
'  Down  and  out.' 

He  laughed.  This  was  a  tremendous  tribute  to  Nan  Oldacre, 
but  as  yet  she  couldn't  measure  it. 

'  I  laugh,'  explained  Cherry,  '  because  I  want  to  cry.  Perhaps 
I  shall.  Niobe  couldn't  spoil  this  carpet,  could  she  ?  ' 

'  That,'  replied  Miss  Oldacre,  '  is  where  the  blessed  doctrine 
of  compensation  smiles  on  me.  I  shall  wallow  in  my  flat  after  this. 
To  appreciate  home,  one  must  leave  it.' 

*  I  am  leaving  mine.' 
'  Cherry ! ' 

He  told  his  tale  none  too  well,  thereby  impressing  his  kind 
listener  the  more.  When  he  had  finished  he  was  distressed  to  note 
a  grievous  change.  She  sat  before  him  a  sad,  old  woman.  Youth, 
the  amazing  attribute  of  the  Oldacres,  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
her.  Her  first  words  were  quavering. 

'  And  you  brought  me  roses  ! ' 

Passing  Victoria  Station,  Cherry  had  stopped  at  a  florist's  to 
buy  a  big  bunch  of  Marshal  Niel  roses. 

*  Perhaps  I  wanted  to  bribe  you.' 

*  No  ;   it  wasn't  that.    With  your  own  troubles  heavy  on  you, 
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you  thought  of  an  old  woman  in  shabby  lodgings.  I  am  more 
touched  than  I  can  say.  It  makes  me  miserable  to  think  of  you 
and  little  Jess  unhappy.  I  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
together — in  your  home.  As  for  me,  I'll  do  what  I  can.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure,  not  a  bother,  to  keep  things  going  smoothly  whilst 
you  are  away,  but,  my  dear  friend,  must  you  go  ?  ' 

'  She  urges  me  to  go.' 

'  Ah !  Some  of  us  women  say  the  wrong  thing  when  we  feel 
the  right.  Perhaps  you  ought  to  go.  I  love  London,  but  I  have 
hated  it,  longed  to  escape  from  the  turmoil,  the  dirt,  the  smells, 
the  unsmiling  rows  of  houses.' 

'  That  is  how  I  am  feeling  exactly.' 

She  remained  silent.  Slowly  the  look  of  youth  returned.  Her 
voice  recovered  its  soft  inflections. 

'  I  said  once  to  Jess,  when  that  jolly  boy,  George,  was  courting 
her  in  his  robust  way,  that  a  clever  woman  ought  not  to  marry  a 
clever  man.  Jess  is  clever.  How  clever  I  can't  say.  Speaking 
professionally,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  measure  her.  We  have  not 
seen  her  in  a  big  part.  Success  may  have  spoiled  her  a  little.' 

'  No  ;  she  is  just  the  same.  No  blame  rests  on  her.  My  vanity, 
I  suppose,  has  brought  me  to  this  impasse.  Her  success  has  spoiled 
me.  I  want  to  make  good,  I  must  make  good — on  my  own.  If 
she  were  foot-loose,  if  she  could  come  away  with  me,  out  of  this 
hurly-burly,  I  should  find  myself  again.  That  is  impossible.' 

'  The  pity  of  it ! '  murmured  Miss  Oldacre.  After  a  long 
pause  she  spoke  again,  hesitatingly  :  '  Is  it  wise  to  leave  such 
an  attractive  creature  ?  I  can't  advise  you  about  that.  I  feel 
instinctively  that  she  needs  you,  perhaps  more  than  she  knows.' 

'  I  wish  to  God  I  could  think  so.  But — here's  the  rub — dare 
I  accuse  her  of  being  wrapped  up  in  her  work  ?  If  I  had  an  inde- 
pendent income—  — !  I  can't  stick  being  supported  by  her.' 

Miss  Oldacre  spoke  at  last  with  decision. 

'  I  understand  your  position,  you  must  work  out  your  own 
salvation  in  your  own  way.  I'll  mother  Jess.' 

He  kissed  her  hand  very  gratefully, 

'  What  a  woman  you  are  !    What  an  uplifter  ! ' 

Jess  and  he  met  at  luncheon,  but,  unhappily,  a  maidservant 
was  present.  Jess  hurried  into  the  dining-room,  looking — so  her 
husband  thought — rosily  prosperous.  Inasmuch  as  she  had  walked 
faster  than  usual,  with  a  north-easter  smacking  her  cheeks,  high 
colour  was  not  surprising.  When  the  maid  left  the  room,  the 
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certainty  of  her  speedy  return  wired  down  effervescing  sensibilities. 
And,  somehow,  a  fried  sole,  followed  by  a  leg  of  mutton,  served  as 
a  soporific  rather  than  an  excitant.  When  coffee  was  brought, 
husband  and  wife  were  ludicrously  conscious  that  anything 
approximating  to  domestic  drama  was  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
what  the  French  call  la  scene  obligatoire  had  to  be  played. 

'  I  have  seen  Miss  Oldacre,'  said  Cherry,  as  he  lit  a  cigarette. 
'  She  will  come  here  and  make  you  ever  so  comfy.' 

Jess  thought :   '  It  is  cut  and  dried.' 

'  I  shall  love  to  have  her.  I  have  tried  to  see  things  with 
your  eyes.  I  accept  this  as  an  experiment  in — -in  partnership. 
You  are  going  to  Dartmoor  on  business  connected  with  the  firm. 
The  sooner  you  go,  the  sooner  you  will  return.' 

She  said  this  with  an  odd  air,  as  if  she  were  rehearsing  new 
lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  not  been  rehearsed.  They 
came  suddenly  into  her  head.  Cherry  nodded,  puffing  at  his 
cigarette.  Inwardly,  he  was  fuming,  growling  to  himself : 
'  She  doesn't  care  a  damn.'  To  make  sure  of  this,  he  said 
lightly : 

'  I  could  go  this  afternoon.' 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Exactly.    Why  not  ?  ' 

Clever  people  continually  play  the  fool  with  happiness  in  this 
cut-throat  fashion.  If  they  held  their  tongues,  peace  would  re- 
establish itself.  Jess  got  up  from  the  table. 

'  I  must  see  about  getting  your  things  ready.' 

At  the  door  she  paused. 

'  You  will  find  it  bitterly  cold  on  Dartmoor.' 

'  It  is  bitterly  cold  here.' 

She  went  out.  Each  was  playing  a  part.  Each  had 
decided  that  there  must  be  no  vulgar  quarrel,  no  vituperation. 
Deliberately,  they  chose  to  ignore  life,  forgetting  that  life  would 
not  ignore  them.  The  unhappy  Cherry  fortified  himself  with  a 
glass  of  old  brandy. 

'  Fifty  below  zero,'  he  muttered. 

V. 

He  travelled  as  far  as  Exeter  that  day.  Jess  saw  him  off 
at  Waterloo.  At  the  last  moment,  some  ice  about  their  hearts 
melted.  When  Jess  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  Cherry  gripped 
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her.     Instantly,  she  clung  to  him.    A  porter  was  grinning,  but 
they  didn't  care. 

'  This  is  beastly,'  said  Cherry,  '  but  it  seems  the  only  way.' 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  you'll  take  care  of  yourself  ?  ' 
He  laughed  oddly. 

'  I  shall  now.  Jess,  I  hate  to  think  that  this  is  my  fault,  but 
you  don't  want  half  a  man,  do  you  ?  I  shall  come  back — whole.' 

*  Tickets,  please.' 

He  leaned  out  of  the  window,  as  the  train  began  to  move, 
smiling  at  his  wife.  She  stood  still,  smiling  faintly  back,  a  dainty 
figure  in  her  furs,  alone  amongst  the  crowd.  That  was  the 
impression  he  carried  with  him  as  he  sank  back  in  his  seat :  he 
was  leaving  her  alone. 

Jess  returned  to  her  house  and  her  work.  Miss  Oldacre  would 
come  to  her  on  the  morrow.  Meanwhile  she  would  have  time  to 
think.  Cherry's  almost  indecent  haste  to  escape  perplexed  her. 
She  apprehended  vaguely  that  she  had  been  cold.  Under  warming 
pressure  he  would  have  lingered  at  least  another  twenty-four 
hours.  Why  had  she  been  cold  ?  She  hated  herself,  recognising 
at  last  inherited  defects.  Her  father  had  often  appeared  to  her 
to  be  cold,  aloof,  difficult  to  understand.  But,  during  his  visit, 
when  they  met  for  the  first  time  upon  more  equal  terms,  she  had 
caught  him  looking  at  her  with  unmistakable  love  and  solicitude 
in  his  keen  old  eyes.  Possibly,  all  his  long  life  he  had  suppressed 
feeling,  said  nothing  when  something  was  expected,  *  bottled  ' 
himself  up.  She  had  bottled  herself  up.  That  was  it.  Groping 
here  and  there  in  the  dark,  probing  her  heart,  wincing  from  the 
pain  of  it,  she  admitted  reluctantly  the  essential  fact :  her  absorp- 
tion in  her  work,  in  herself,  had  blinded  her.  A  great  shock  had 
made  her  mute.  Had  she  been  more  prepared,  she  might  have 
behaved  differently. 

Next  day,  a  telegram  from  Cherry  apprised  her  of  his  arrival 
at  Chagford.  It  ended :  '  Feel  better  already.  Don't  worry.' 
Miss  Oldacre  arrived  at  tea-time.  That  sagacious  lady  had  adopted 
a  plan  of  campaign.  She  intended  to  '  mother '  Jess  during  the 
husband's  absence,  and  to  distract  her  as  much  as  possible.  She 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  work.  Let  Jess  work.  Let  Cherry 
work.  Ultimately  they  would  come  together  again  none  the  worse 
for  a  brief  dissolution  of  partnership.  To  accept  the  inevitable 
with  smiling  resignation  was  part  of  her  philosophy  of  life. 
She  was  prepared,  however,  for  tears  and  explanations.  Jess, 
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greatly  to  her  relief,  neither  wept  nor  explained.  She  said 
calmly : 

'  Dear  Cherry  had  to  go.  I  must  make  him  think  that  he 
has  done  the  wise  thing.  Then  he  will  finish  his  play.' 

'  You  are  a  clever  little  woman.' 

She  might  have  added  :    '  And  something  of  a  mystery.' 

That  thought  occurred  to  her  later  when  she  tried  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Jess's  attitude  was  assumed.  Had  the  stage  become 
such  an  obsession  that  acting  was  now  second  nature  to  her  ? 

She  accompanied  Jess  to  the  theatre,  and  witnessed  her 
performance  in  the  new  play. 

'  You  have  come  on,'  she  said  afterwards, '  but  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied.  Will  you  go  over  your  part  with  me  ?  ' 

'  Of  course.  How  sweet  of  you  !  I  acted  better  in  Mr.  Welfare's 
comedy.  Mr.  Welfare  is  writing  a  play  for  me.' 

This  had  been  settled  sometime  before  between  Cherry  and 
Welfare,  with  no  conditions  imposed.  Welfare  asked  for  a  free 
hand.  He  said  frankly  : 

'  I'm  a  rapid  worker,  and  one  of  the  new  men  has  asked  me 
for  a  play.  I  never  talk  about  my  work  or  show  it  till  it's  done. 
I  have  Jess  in  my  eye.  But  it's  not  my  job  to  engage  her 
definitely.' 

'  That's  quite  all  right,'  Cherry  hastened  to  assure  him.  '  Jess 
might  not  be  able  to  leave  Orford.' 

*  Just  so.' 

Accordingly,  Jess  was  unable  to  tell  Miss  Oldacre  anything 
about  Welfare's  play.  Welfare  said  that  he  was  '  banging  away  ' 
at  it.  He  hoped  to  submit  the  script  to  the  manager — whose 
name  must  not  be  mentioned — in  a  few  weeks.  To  all  this  Miss 
Oldacre  listened  attentively,  wondering  how  far  Jess  could  go. 
The  fact  that  she  had  soared  so  high,  might  excite  astonishment ; 
it  could  not  be  regarded  as  positive  assurance  of  her  becoming  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Cherry  wrote  his  first  letter  from  Chagford. 

'  DARLING  LITTLE  JESS, — I  have  found  rooms  in  this  delightful 
village.  The  place  is  full  of  comfortable  lodging-houses,  not  so 
comfortable,  I  suspect,  in  summertime.  What  I  believe  is  called 
"  a  decayed  gentlewoman "  is  attending  to  my  wants,  which 
include  large  quantities  of  Devonshire  cream.  Little  Mary  is 
"  swelling  visibly."  I  climbed  up  to  the  moor  yesterday,  gorgeously 
panoramic,  immensely  spacious,  and  surveyed  several  rather 
•I  •'.  ,W  .O/.  .XI.1X  ..inv 
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disappointing  tors  whose  names  I  forget.  Last  night  I  slept 
like  a  dormouse,  and  awoke  a  different  being.  I  mean  to  win 
back  sound  health  before  I  tackle  my  third  act.  For  the  moment 
I'm  soaking  myself  in  fresh  air  and  atmosphere.  I  met  an 
aggressively  robust  male  wearing,  apparently,  his  pyjamas  (six 
degrees  of  frost  this  morning !),  and  he  told  me,  chortling,  that 
he  nearly  died  in  London  six  months  ago.  Both  his  lungs  are 
healing.  Bravo,  Mother  Nature  !  I  shall  play  babe  at  her  breast. 
'  I'm  a  bit  hung  up,  Jess,  chewing  the  end  of  my  pen,  and 
wondering  what  to  say  to  you.  Can't  we  put  from  us  the  memory 
of  that  hateful  day  ?  Scrap  it  ?  I  bust,  like  the  chameleon, 
when  the  poor  little  beastie  was  placed  upon  a  Scotch  tartan. 
You  didn't  bust.  I  sprung  a  disconcerting  surprise  on  you. 
Forgive  me !  When  I'm  fit  again  I'll  lie  down  and  let  you  wipe 
your  shoes  on  me.  I  feel  in  my  bones  that  my  luck  is  turning. 
I  shall  make  good,  as  you  have,  bless  you ! 

'  Your  faithful 

'  CHERRY.' 

Jess  read  this  epistle  with  bitter-sweet  reflections.  It  re- 
surrected the  old,  light-hearted  Cherry  of  Manchester  days.  He 
had  often  told  her  that  he  was  the  slave  of  his  environment. 
He  had  been,  for  example,  unable  to  work  at  The  Laurels.  It 
gladdened  her  to  think  that  he  would  make  good  at  Chagford. 
But,  to  achieve  this,  and  he  would  achieve  it,  he  had  been  forced 
to  leave  his  wife  and  his  home.  Did  he  miss  her  ?  And  if  so, 
why  hadn't  he  said  so  ?  The  suspicion  rankled  that  he  was 
rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  and  too  honest  to  pretend  with  her.  She 
was  tempted  to'  show  this  letter  to  Miss  Oldacre,  and  with  it  her 
heart.  Pride  prevented  such  an  exposition.  But  she  touched 
the  fringe  of  it  impersonally  : 

'  Do  you  think  that  work  comes  first  ?  '  she  asked.  She  had 
led  up  to  this  question  skilfully,  drawing  from  her  old  friend  details 
of  her  earlier  life. 

Miss  Oldacre  considered  the  question,  pensively. 

'  I  really  believe,'  she  replied,  '  that  our  work,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  intended  to  come  first.  I  mean  that  we  are  here  to 
accomplish  something.  That  something  may  be  scrubbing  boards 
or  walking  them.  The  main  thing  is  to  find  the  right  work  and 
do  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.' 

'  Yes.' 

No  more  was  said  at  the  time. 
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VI. 

Shortly  after  Cherry's  departure,  in  the  middle  of  a  matinee 
Mr.  Pumford  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Jess's  tiny  dressing- 
room,  and  was  not  denied  admittance. 

4  I'm  seeing  the  show,'  he  said.  '  You're  fine — fine.  I  was 
right  to  pay  you  that  salary,  hay  ?  ' 

'  You  paid  it  under  protest,  Mr.  Pumford.' 

'  Did  I  ?  So  I  did.  And  now  you're  earning  a  longer 
screw.  My  heartiest  Congrats.  Well,  I  popped  in  to  tell  you 
that  I've  signed  on  with  Mr.  Godfrey  Ambrose.  He's  a  winner, 
too.' 

Jess  smiled  at  him. 

'  I'm  sure  he's  lucky  to  get  you.' 

'  Thanks.  No  false  modesty  about  me.  He  is  lucky.  Now 
look  here,  Miss  Yeo,  I've  told  Mr.  Ambrose  to  watch  you.' 

Jess  laughed. 

'  Really  ?    Does  he  do  what  you  tell  him  ? ' 

'  He's  interested.  I  can't  say  more.  Mum's  the  word,  you 
understand  ? ' 

'  Quite.' 

'  If  he  should  send  for  you,  don't  dilly-dally.  A  hustler  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  goes  for  it.  Just  between  me  and  you,  he's 
the  coming  manager — young,  full  o'  ginger,  and  lots  o'  money 
behind  him.  You  ain't  tied  up  here  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet.' 

'  Good.' 

He  bustled  away,  waving  his  pudgy  hand. 

Within  a  day  or  two  another  old  friend  appeared  after  the 
evening  performance.  George  Apperton  escorted  Jess  back  to 
the  house  in  Regent's  Park  Road,  and  stayed  to  supper. 

He  behaved — so  Jess  thought — admirably,  reinstating  him- 
self as  the  '  pal,'  and  bringing  a  breeziness  and  jollity  very  welcome 
in  November.  He  made  love  to  Miss  Oldacre,  and  admired  every- 
thing in  the  house.  Jess  told  him  that  her  husband  had  bought 
all  the  furniture  and  given  whole-souled  energies  to  the  scheme 
of  decoration. 

'  Good  old  Cherry  !    Where  is  he  ?  '  • 

Jess  replied  calmly : 

*  He  is  writing  a  play  on  Dartmoor.' 
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George  stared  at  the  cosy  dining-room,  thinking  of  Cherry's 
book-lined  room  upstairs. 

'  But  why  can't  he  write  his  play  at  home  ?  * 

'  Simply  because  he  can't.' 

*  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  appear  in  it — on  the  lead  ? ' 

'No.' 

'George  was  stupefied  into  silence  from  which  he  emerged 
presently  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  taken  a  plunge.  A  profound 
remark  escaped  his  lips  : 

'  This  world  is  full  of  rummy  people.' 

Miss  Oldacre,  who  dealt  with  platitudes  faithfully — always 
returning  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver — observed  gravely : 

'  How  empty  it  would  be  without  them.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT. 
BY  SIR  ROBERT   BADEN-POWELL. 

THE  War  has  shown  for  one  thing  how  thin  is  the  veneer  of 
so-called  civilisation  over  the  innate  savagery  of  man. 

The  subsequent  general  social  unrest  has  shown  a  further  want 
of  balance  in  mind,  and  an  absence  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  con- 
sideration for  others.  Self-interest  is  the  prevailing  evil.  The 
natural  question  arises  :  Is  our  education,  whether  secular  or 
religious,  on  the  right  lines  for  remedying  this  ? 

On  the  religious  side,  churches  and  Sunday  schools  of  all 
denominations  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  realised  a  steady 
falling-off  in  attendances,  especially  on  the  part  of  men  and  boys — 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  growing  absence  of  religious  ideal  or 
conscience  among  them.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  among  the  chaplains  at  the  front  during  the  War 
confirms  this  disappointing  conviction. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  my  business  to  train  young  soldiers 
in  the  Army.  Lads  of  all  classes  joined  us  fresh  from  their  schools 
and  equipped,  according  to  plan,  for  their  life's  career.  But 
although  they  had  been  taught  to  read,  they  had  read  nothing, 
except  football  news ;  they  had  been  taught  arithmetic — 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bet ;  they  had  been  taught  writing, 
but  not  how  to  express  themselves  in  writing.  They  fell  to  the 
first  temptation  that  came  in  their  way.  They  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  being  responsible  for  anything — whether  themselves,  their 
health,  their  pay  or  their  duty ;  and  the  usual  military  training 
only  went  further  towards  making  them  still  more  irresponsible 
parts  of  a  machine.  One  had  to  take  them  in  hand  and  to  teach 
them,  first  of  all,  how  to  be  men  before  one  could  make  true 
soldiers  of  them  ;  otherwise  they  were  just  as  summarised  by  that 
inimitable  sergeant  in  Punch  who,  in  addressing  his  recruit,  said, 
'  Mon,  your  mind  is  made  of  dairt — and  ye  ken  nothin'.' 

God  had  given  every  one  of  them  the  eager  desire  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  above  all  to  do  things.  Man  had  merely  imposed 
instruction  in  those  things  which  he  thought  it  desirable  the  boy 
should  know. 

On  my  part,   I   utilised  and  met   half-way  the    enthusiasm 
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implanted  by  Nature  in  the  lad,  and  through  the  romance  and 
interest  of  scouting  practices  led  him  on  individually  to  acquire 
for  himself  his  efficiency  as  a  fighting  man.  That  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Educational  methods  have  been  improved  since 
then  ;  but  we  must  judge  not  by  the  merit  of  the  steps  that  are 
taken,  but  by  their  results  on  the  community.  Do  results  to-day 
show  that  we  are  so  very  much  better  in  the  character  and 
Christianity  of  our  citizens  ? 

Nor  is  it  an  adequate  test  to  look  back  and  compare  with  what 
we  once  were  :  our  great  aim  should  be  to  look  forward  and  see 
what  will  be  demanded  of  our  oncoming  generation,  and  to  have 
them  prepared  on  an  adequate  standard  for  shouldering  those 
future  responsibilities.  It  requires  imagination  to  do  this,  and 
imagination  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  one  of  the  subjects 
encouraged  in  our  own  training. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  produce  useful,  happy  assets  to  the 
commonwealth . 

Through  experience  of  the  results  of  education  on  the  average 
type  of  young  man,  one  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  seven  not  three  objectives  in  education,  and  that  even 
those  three,  though  academically  accepted  as  such,  were  not  the 
most  important  nowadays.  So  that  even  before  '  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,'  one  is  disposed  to  place  character,  handcraft, 
health,  and  service  as  of  first  value. 

But  character  is  a  puzzler.     ' 

It  is  the  all-important  subject,  but  it  cannot  be  taught  by 
theoretical  instruction  to  a  class.  It  can  only  be  done  by  drawing 
out  (educating)  the  individual.  The  schoolmaster  knows  this 
well  enough  and,  overtaxed  already  with  his  huge  class  of  boys, 
he  does  his  best,  but  it  is  a  pretty  hopeless  task.  He  is  further 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  only  has  his  boys  for  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  and  in  their  out-of -school  time  so  much  of  his  teaching 
is  neutralised  by  adverse  surroundings  and  companionship  in  which 
the  boys  find  themselves. 

That  is  where  a  voluntary  organisation  can  come  to  the 
assistance  of  teachers  and  parents,  namely  by  supplying  a  healthy 
environment  and  healthy  activities. 

And  to  this  end  the  system  known  as  '  Scouting,'  which  was 
originally  used  for  training  young  soldiers,  has  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  training  of  young  citizens — and  already  with  equally  happy 
results. 
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But  nowadays  when  speaking  of  citizens  we  have  to  remember 
that  women  are  taking  their  part  with  the  men  in  the  work  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  them  and  the  community  that 
they  too  should  have  equal  chances  with  the  boys  of  making 
themselves  efficient.  Therefore,  the  principles  of  Scouting  have 
been  applied  to  them  in  the  movement  known  as  the  Girl 
Guides. 

The  term  '  Scouting '  is  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  old  French 
word  escouter,  to  listen,  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  principles 
of  Scouting  are  these  : — 

Aim. — To  make  happy  and  efficient  citizens. 

Method. — By  getting  the  young  people  to  train  themselves  in — 

1.  Character :    i.e.  Unselfishness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  re- 
sponsibility, sense  of  justice,  balance  of  mind,  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  Art — and  all  that  tends  to  a  broad  and 
happy  outlook. 

2.  Health  :  Physical  development,  self-care,  and  hygiene. 

3.  Handcraft :  and  technical  skill. 

4.  Service  :  for  others  and  the  community. 

These  are  inculcated  by  methods  which  directly  appeal  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  are  put  into, practice  as  a  matter  of  self-expression 
rather  than  learnt  as  a  theoretical  lesson. 

A  series  of  badges  for  proficiency  leads  to  special  tests  for  higher 
qualities.  Through  these  badges  the  boys  are  led  on  to  develop 
skill  in  handicraft  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  manly  qualities. 

But  it  is  the  spirit  within,  not  the  veneer  without,  that  does  it. 
And  the  spirit  is  there  in  every  boy  and  every  girl  when  you  get 
at  it,  only  it  has  to  be  discovered  and  brought  to  light. 

The  SCOUT  PROMISE  to  carry  out  ON  HIS  HONOUR,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  the  SCOUT  LAW,  is  our  binding  disciplinary  force,  and 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  it  pays. 

THE  SCOUT  LAW. 

1.  A  Scout's  honour  is  to  be  trusted. 

2.  A  Scout  is  loyal. 

3.  A  Scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help  others. 

4.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout. 

5.  A  Scout  is  courteous. 

6.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals. 

7.  A  Scout  obeys  orders. 
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8.  A  Scout  smiles  and  whistles  under  all  difficulties. 

9.  A  Scout  is  thrifty. 

10.  A  Scout  is  clean  in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

Organisation. — By  'Troops '  of  about  30  to  40,  grouped  according 
to  age  and  psychology  of  the  child,  thus  : 

Boys :  Wolf  Cubs)       ,  Scouts)^        1K     Rovers  ) 

-.%      _         .      [under  10.    ~  .,     Ill  to  15.    ^  [over  15*. 

Girls :  Brownies  )  Guides J  Rangers) 

These  are  officered  entirely  by  voluntary  workers  who  give  their 
time  and  talents  with  whole-hearted  energy  to  the  work.  The  troops 
are  subdivided  into  small  units  or  '  patrols  '  of  half  a  dozen  under 
their  own  responsible  boy  or  girl  leaders.  These  leaders  form  the 
'  Court  of  Honour '  in  each  troop  on  which  devolve  all  questions 
of  discipline  and  interior  management,  &c.,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  scoutmaster  or  guider. 

Here  are  learnt  the  first  lessons  in  self-government. 

The  movement  has  been  in  existence  eleven  years,  of  which  five 
were  under  the  handicap  of  War.  Yet  both  branches  have  gone 
ahead  and  have  spread  not  only  throughout  our  Empire,  but  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to-day  number  between  them  a  million  in 
training. 

The  War  took  some  60  per  cent,  of  the  officers  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  and  practically  all  the  older  boys  to  serve  their 
country.  Some  10,000  of  them  gave  their  lives. 

The  reports  subsequently  received  from  their  officers,  and 
the  large  number  of  V.C.'s  and  other  decorations  and  promotions 
received,  showed  that  their  training  for  good  citizenship  had 
incidentally  made  them  the  best  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Their  early  practice  in  service  for  others  no  doubt  contributed 
to  this.  In  training  the  boys  to  deal  with  accidents,  we  inculcate 
ability  as  a  first  step  towards  confidence,  and  confidence  as  a  first 
step  towards  courage. 

All  the  same,  the  withdrawal  of  these  boys  made  little  perceptible 
difference  in  either  the  vitality  or  the  efficiency  of  the  movement. 
The  younger  ones  stepped  into  the  breach  and  shouldered  their 
responsibilities. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  declaration  of  War,  the  Land  Scouts 
were  mobilised  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  to  protect  railway 
lines,  telegraphs  and  water-works,  to  act  as  messengers  to  military 
and  municipal  offices  and  as  orderlies  to  police  and  hospitals, 
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while  the  Sea  Scouts  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty 
and  took  over  the  duties  of  the  coastguards,  who  were  thus  released 
to  join  the  Fleet  at  sea. 

This  was  all  voluntary  service  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
speaks  to  the  patriotism  of  the  parents  who  allowed  them  to  carry 
it  on  instead  of  drawing  the  huge  wages  which  suddenly  became 
available  for  boys  at  that  time. 

Detailed  results  of  the  training  would  take  long  to  recite,  but 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  in  the  first  week  in  August,  of  this 
year  for  those  interested  in  the  training  to  see  them  demonstrated 
at  the  great  '  Jamboree,'  or  Rally,  of  the  Scouts  at  Olympia.  Here 
many  thousands  of  the  boys  will  be  gathered  to  show  their  handi- 
work and  activities,  and  among  them  will  be  representatives  from 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  foreign  countries — all  of  one  Brotherhood, 
acting  under  a  common  ideal  and  in  a  fraternal  spirit  of  goodwill. 

Leagues  and  alliances  between  Governments  may  be  thought 
binding  instruments,  but  ante- war  incidents  have  already  shown 
that  without  the  spirit  of  the  people  behind  them  they  are  not  so 
strong  as  one  would  hope. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  something  more  than  a  pleasant 
name,  it  must  have  that  soul  within  it. 

And  when  one  sees  these  boys  and  girls  of  all  nations  meeting 
on  a  common  footing,  and  moved  with  the  same  spirit,  one  cannot 
but  hope  that  here  at  least  lies  one  practical  step  in  the  direction 
of  fostering  the  ideals  for  which  any  League  of  Nations  should 
stand. 
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BECAUSE   OF   THE  BERLIN  CONGRESS. 

A  TRUE  TALE;  DEDICATED  TO  THE  DRAWERS  OF  FRONTIERS. 
BY  M.  EDITH  DURHAM. 

THE  Berlin  Congress  dragged  wearily  along.  Nominally,  the 
Powers  were  met  to  settle  the  Near  Eastern  Question  and  to  establish 
a  possible  peace.  Nominally,  in  fact,  this  is  the  object  of  all 
Peace  Conferences.  Practically,  however,  each  Power  was  there 
to  outwit  the  other  and  make  the  best  possible  bargain  for  itself. 

'  Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together,'  is  a  motto  that  might  be  inscribed  at  the  entrance  of 
many  a  Conference  chamber. 

The  Turk,  in  1878,  was  by  no  means  a  carcass.  But  he  was 
sufficiently  weakened  for  whole  limbs  to  be  torn  from  him  with 
impunity.  And  the  eagles — double  and  single  headed — lions, 
cocks,  and  other  beasts  and  wildfowl,  scrambled  with  each  other  for 
the  gobbets.  Nor  was  this  in  any  way  surprising  ;  for  this  Congress 
differed  in  no  particular  from  any  other  that  the  world  has  seen. 

The  land  was  there  to  be  divided  for  the  benefit  of  the  dividers. 
None  took  heed  of  the  wishes  of  the  human  cattle  upon  it,  save 
only  when  their  wishes  happened  to  coincide  with  those  of  a  Power 
great  enough  to  enforce  its  claim. 

It  was  a  brilliant  game — as  one  in  which  such  wits  as  Beacons- 
field  and  Bismarck  moved  the  pawns,  was  bound  to  be. 

But  even  of  such  a  game,  the  players  tire  at  last.  Bismarck 
announced  that  a  special  train  was  awaiting  him,  and  could  wait 
no  longer.  Some  attribute  this  remark  to  Beaconsfield.  In 
either  case,  the  result  was  the  same.  The  final  decisions  had 
to  be  made ;  the  final  frontiers  drawn. 

What  with  claim  and  counterclaim  ;  survey  and  re-survey  ; 
statistics  convincingly  proving  one  thing,  and  another  set  proving 
the  converse,  the  draughtsmen  had  drawn  and  redrawn  till  they 
were  sick  of  the  sight  of  maps. 

Finally,  everyone  being  equally  weary  and  no  one  foreseeing 
any  further  gains  of  importance  to  be  acquired,  it  was  agreed  to 
split  the  remaining  little  differences,  and  split  they  were ;  for  the 
resultant  fragments  were  too  small  for  any  Power,  worthy  the 
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title  of  Great,  to  take  the  least  interest  in.  So  the  Powers 
retired,  sated  for  the  time  being,  to  digest,  boa-constrictor-like, 
their  gains  till  their  appetites  should  again  awaken.  And  left 
the  split  fragments  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation  as  best 

they  could. 

******** 

Stoyana  climbed  the  rocky  track  to  her  hut  quickly,  and 
breathing  hard.  Not  the  climb,  but  indignation  made  her  pant. 

'  Free  country  indeed  !  '  she  cried  scornfully,  as  she  swung 
the  empty  water- barrel  from  her  shoulders  and  let  it  thump  on 
the  threshold.  '  Free  country  !  After  all  these  years  of  fighting, 
and  God  knows  what  misery,  they  tell  us  we  are  freed  from  the 
Turks,  and  give  our  village  to  Gospodar  Nikita  (Prince  Nikola 
of  Montenegro).  Pretty  freedom  indeed  !  ' 

'  What  is  the  matter,  woman  ?  '  asked  Labud,  her  husband, 
coming  from  the  door  and  drawing  his  long  chibouk  from  his  mouth. 
'  What  is  all  this  noise  about  ?  ' 

'  Noise ! '  cried  Stoyana.  '  You'd  make  a  noise,  I  should  think  ! 
I  went  to  the  spring  to  draw  water,  just  as  I  have  done  ever  since 
I  was  married  to  you  and  came  here,  and  there  in  front  of  the  well 
were  a  lot  of  Schwab  (Austrian)  soldiers.  Terrible  men.  They 
shouted  at  me  and  would  not  let  me  come  near  the  water.  And 
I  shouted  at  them.  Then  there  came  an  officer,  a  fine  gentleman, 
with  gold  braid  on  him,  and  he  spoke  Serb,  and  told  me  I  must 
not  cross  the  frontier.  I  told  him  the  spring  belonged  to  our 
village,  and  we  must  have  water.  He  says  the  spring  doesn't 
belong  to  our  village  now,  it  belongs  to  his  Emperor.  I  said,  "  Then 
where  are  we  to  fetch  water  ?  "  He  said,  "  That  is  not  my  affair." 
And  he  said,  "  Now,  don't  you  forget  what  I've  told  you,  and  tell 
your  man  not  to  let  me  catch  him  across  the  border.  Your  village 
is  Montenegrin  now,  and  you  are  to  stay  in  your  own  land."  That 
is  what  he  said.  By  God  it  is  true  !  Ask  Marinka  and  Danitza, 
if  you  don't  believe  me  ! '  shouted  Stoyana,  pointing  to  two  more 
indignant  women,  who  also  were  returning  from  a  fruitless  quest. 

Their  voices  rose  in  shrill  complaint. 

'  Hold  your  tongues  ! '  cried  Labud  roughly.  Of  all  things 
in  the  world  he  hated  to  be  pestered  by  the  affairs  of  the  chelyad 
(womenfolk).  '  If  you  can't  get  water  there,  you  must  go  up  to 
Gornyi  Bunar  for  it.'  He  withdrew  into  the  house  and  shut  the 
door. 
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'  Gornyi  Bunar  !  Gornyi  Bunar  !  '  said  Stoyana  indignantly. 
'  Just  like  a  man  !  Twenty  minutes  farther  to  go,  ...  and  he 
calmly  says,  "Go  to  Gornyi  Bunar."  Men  don't  have  to  fetch 
and  carry.  A  lot  he  cares.' 

But  she  durst  not  disobey;  slung  on  her  barrel  again  and 
started — this  time  climbing  up  the  mountain — swearing  between 
her  teeth  as  she  went. 

Labud  had  said  little,  for  he  never  discussed  things  with  women ; 
he  merely  gave  orders.  But  he  was  truly  filled  with  dismay 
by  his  wife's  words.  After  years  of  guerilla  fighting,  he  and  his 
fellow  clansmen  had  laid  down  their  arms  with  the  comfortable 
belief  that  now  that  the  Turk  was  gone,  earth  would  be  a  Paradise  ; 
that  the  Great  Powers  were  almighty  and  beneficent  beings,  and 
would  arrange  all  for  the  best. 

Their  faith  had  been  rudely  shaken  when  they  found  that 
though  Labud's  village  had  been  assigned  to  Montenegro,  his 
cousins'  lands  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Austria.  The  tribesmen  at 
once  sprang  to  arms  again,  and  only  after  fighting  that  was  fiercer 
than  ever,  was  peace  forced  upon  them. 

The  Austrian  occupation  was  completed.  Labud  returned 
from  the  mountains  to  his  village  with  a  vague  hope  in  his  peasant 
brain  that  the  Gospodar  and  Russia  would  see  justice  done  to  them. 
But  now,  when  he  realised  that  the  frontier  line  actually  ran 
between  the  village  and  the  spring  from  which  it  had  obtained  its 
water  for  centuries,  he  was  puzzled  and  gravely  uneasy.  Angered 
too,  he  vented  his  anger  on  the  innocent  Stoyana. 

Trouble  was  ahead.  The  upper  spring  belonged  to  another 
village.  The  village  would  object  to  sharing  it.  A  village  council 
must  be  called.  And  the  fact  that  foreign  soldiers  were  so  very 
near  his  home  filled  him  with  anxiety.  Vaguely  he  wondered,  as 
many  another  has  since  done,  whether  the  results  of  a  war  in 
any  way  compensate  for  its  miseries.  Why  could  not  the  Seven 
Kings  who,  so  he  believed,  ruled  European  affairs,  have  made 
inquiries  before  they  made  this  unjust  and  intolerable  frontier  1 
Anyone  could  have  told  them  if  they  had  but  asked.  That  he 
was  a  mere  split  difference,  about  which  the  Seven  Kings  neither 
knew  nor  cared,  did  not  occur  to  him.  Labud  decided  that  he 
would  call  the  village  council  at  once,  and  send  representatives 
to  Cettinye  to  the  Gospodar,  who  would  certainly  have  the  matter 
put  right. 
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Several  days  passed.  Troublous  days,  for  the  folk  of  Gornyi 
Bunar  were  by  no  means  pleased  to  share  their  spring  with  another 
village.  Just  now  it  was  all  very  well,  but  soon  the  heat  and 
the  drought  would  be  on  them  and  there  would  not  be  enough 
water  for  themselves,  let  alone  for  other  people. 

Labud  smoked  pipe  after  pipe,  and  none  brought  him  counsel. 
The  hut  grew  darker  and  darker.  Night  fell. 

'  Where  are  the  boys  ? '  he  asked  suddenly.  '  Where  are  Boshko 
and  Liubomir  ?  It  is  time  the  sheep  were  folded  for  the  night.' 

'  How  should  I  know  ! '  said  Stoyana  testily.  She  was  busy 
with  the  supper  in  the  big  cauldron.  '  Now  that  I  have  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Gornyi  Bunar  for  water  how  can  I — 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  woman !  '  broke  in  Labud.  As  a  Mon- 
tenegrin of  the  old  school,  he  never  addressed  his  wife  by  her  name. 
And  Stoyana,  as  a  modest  woman,  would  rather  have  died  than  so 
far  forget  herself  as  to  call  him  '  Labud.' 

By  way  of  stopping  her  complaints,  Labud  strode  to  the  door 
and  gazed  out.  The  profound  immensity  of  the  blue  night  sky 
was  all  aglitter  with  stars,  and  along  with  them  the  world  swung 
in  space.  The  infinitesimally  small  question  of  the  water  supply 
of  Gornyi  Bunar  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  Universe. 

Bleating  and  hustling  over  the  rocky  track,  came  the  belated 
flock,  following  its  shepherds. 

'  Oy  Boshko  !  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  being  so  late  ?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  wait  supper  all  night  for  you  ?  Get  the  sheep 
shut  up,  both  of  you,  and  look  lively  !  '  shouted  Labud  surlily. 

'  It's  not  our  fault,  father.  By  St.  Peter,  it  is  not !  Liubomir 
and  I  have  been  miles  after  the  sheep  to-day.  Three  of  them 
have  gone  astray 

'  And  whose  fault  is  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ' 

'  It  was  hot  to-day,  father.  They  are  used  to  go  and  drink 
at  the  lower  spring.  They  kept  breaking  away.  We've  been 
herding  them  back  all  day.  Somehow,  three  slipped  us.  We've 
looked  for  them  everywhere.  I'm  afraid  they've  gone  over  the 
frontier.  We  didn't  dare  go  after  them.' 

'  And  curse  you  for  a  couple  of  fools !  Why  the  devil  couldn't 
you  see  they  didn't  stray  ?  I'll  go  and  look  for  them  myself ! ' 
cried  Labud  furiously.  He  went  back  into  the  cottage  and  took 
his  long  flint-lock  gun  from  its  hook.  Then  hesitated,  for  the 
carrying  of  arms  across  the  border  was  strictly  forbidden.  '  They 
can't  refuse  to  give  me  my  own  sheep,'  he  said  uncertainly.  He 
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put  the  gun  back,  and  started  forth  alone.     And  he  never  came 

back. 

******** 

'  Herr  Hauptmann,  may  I  speak  to  you  ?  '  said  the  corporal, 
saluting  respectfully. 

'  What's  the  matter  now  ?  '  asked  the  Captain  of  the  frontier 
guard. 

'  Please,  Herr  Hauptmann,  I  reported  ito  you  this  morning 
early,  that  the  night  patrol  caught  a  man  stealing  sheep,  and 
as  he  would  not  stop  when  they  challenged  him  and  tried  to 
run  away,  they  fired  at  him  and,  as  it  happened,  killed  him.' 

'  Quite  right,  too  ! '  said  the  Captain  shortly.  '  They  are  cele- 
brated Hammeldiebe  (sheepstealers),  these  Montenegrins.  We 
shall  have  to  make  an  example  of  a  few  before  they  understand 
that  they  can't  come  raiding  over  the  borders  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Turk.' 

'  But  if  you  please,  sir,  it  seems  now  that  they  were  the  man's 
own  sheep,  after  all.  There  is  a  woman  here — come  about  an 
hour  ago — she  is  carrying  on  something  shocking — beating  her 
breast  and  clawing  of  her  face.  The  sheep  run  down  after  the 
water,  she  says,  and  her  husband  he  come  after  them.' 

'  Damnation !  Then  why  in  God's  name  couldn't  the  fellow 
have  said  so,  when  the  patrol  challenged  him  ?  ' 

'  The  patrol,  please,  sir,  was  all  Hungarians,  you  know.  They 
don't  know  the  lingo  of  these  parts.  The  man  shouted  at  them  a 
lot,  they  said,  but  they  thought  it  was  just  his  lip.' 

Alas !  With  the  idea  of  preventing  any  fraternising  by  the 
army  of  occupation  with  the  men  across  the  new  frontier,  some 
brilliant  genius  had  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  employing  troops 
who  could  not  speak  the  local  tongue.  And  this  was  the  first 
result. 

Labud  was  dead,  and  nothing  could  undo  it. 

The  Captain,  genuinely  touched  by  the  sight  of  poor  Stoy ana's 
wild  distress,  and  anxious,  moreover,  to  avoid  frontier  trouble, 
did  his  best.  Labud's  poor  body  was  treated  with  all  honour. 
But  the  dark  and  sullen  tribesmen,  who  came  to  bear  it  away 
shoulder-high  upon  a  rough  bier,  received  all  his  explanations  and 
proffered  compensation  with  a  cold,  dead  silence.  And  it  was 
with  a  foreboding  of  trouble  that  he  watched  the  long  procession 
trail  back  into  the  mountains,  wailing  as  it  went. 

Then  a  silence  settled  upon  the  border.    A  silence  so  long  and 
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absolute  that  he  hoped  the  affair  was  over  and  forgotten,  until 
he  was  hastily  summoned  in  the  grey  dawn  after  a  moonless  night, 
and  saw  the  bodies  of  the  corporal  and  one  of  his  men  swinging 
from  the  branch  of  a  crooked  oak,  with  purple  faces  and  hideous 
protruded  tongues. 

Then  he,  in  his  turn,  swore  vengeance. 

Neither  the  corporal  nor  his  man  had  been  concerned  in  the 
killing  of  Labud.  And  those  who  had  killed  Labud  were  only 
following  orders.  The  machine  devised  at  the  Peace  Congress — 
ignorant,  inhuman,  relentless — had  been  set  going,  and  had  caught 
and  crushed  in  its  grinching  cogs  three  innocent  men  who  happened 
to  be  standing  near.  Three  men  had  died,  and  undying  hatred 
had  been  born.  Had  died,  in  truth,  as  many  more  will  die — 
because  of  the  United  Wisdom  and  the  Split  Differences  of  a  Great 
Peace  Conference.  It  is  at  such  that  wars  are  made.  For  war 
is  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  hatreds. 
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WHETHER  or  no,  supported  by  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor '  be  our  favourite  among  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
famous  tragedy  will  no  doubt  survive  the  disparaging  condescension 
of  the  modern.  The  very  artlessness,  or,  if  you  like,  insipidity  of 
poor  Lucy  Ashton,  may  well  have  been  designed  to  add  dramatic 
force  to  the  final  crash  when  she  leaps  suddenly  from  a  gentle  perse- 
cuted nonentity  to  a  gibbering  maniac,  and  with  the  blow  of  a  knife, 
mysteriously  dealt,  brings  desolation  upon  two  great  Houses,  con- 
currently with  her  own  untimely  fate.  If  Lucy  had  probed  her 
inmost  soul  for,  say,  two  hundred  pages,  after  the  manner  of  some 
modern  heroines  in  fiction,  we  should  have  been  prepared  for  any- 
thing, and  possibly  even  glad  to  bury  her  in  that  East  Lothian 
kirkyard !  But  held,  as  it  were,  in  reserve,  as  a  young  girl  too 
simple  and  undeveloped  to  demand  elaboration,  the  effect  is  surely 
all  the  greater,  when  at  one  fell  swoop  she  shatters  practically 
the  whole  company  upon  her  stage. 

The  author  might  well  be  credited  with  his  own  dramatic  sense 
in  thus  leaving  his  heroine  as  an  almost  negative  quantity  instead 
of  being  confronted  with  her  as  a  leading  instance  of  his  supposed 
inadequate  treatment  of  young  ladies,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
Scott  was  admittedly  not  a  '  ladies'  man '  till  fame  and  middle- 
age  brought  him  social  intimacy,"  platonic  and  literary,  with 
notable  women  of  all  kinds.  The  story  can  well  bear  too  the 
precociously  hypersensitive  gloom  of  Edgar  Ravenswood,  whose 
years  one  might  think  too  few  for  the  despairing  part  he  is  required 
to  play.  But  Caleb  Balderstone  is,  of  course,  among  the  immortals, 
while  Craigengelt  is  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the  swaggering 
petit-mattre,  the  cringing  parasite  of  his  time.  Nor  would  it  be 
presumptuous  to  say  that  few  Englishmen  know  enough  of  the 
social  and  political  Scotland  of  that  day  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
mirable picture  of  it  which  the  novel  suggests,  perhaps  rather 
than  labours,  a  point  generally  recognised,  I  think,  by  Scott's 
countrymen.  Nor,  among  the  latter  at  any  rate,  does  the  tragedy 
lose  anything  from  the  romantic  scenes  in  which  it  is  laid — scenes 
which  he  within  the  orbit  of  innumerable  Scotsmen,  and  yet 
curiously  enough  are  known  intimately  to  so  few.  That  the  story 
was  founded  on  fact,  though  shifted  from  the  west  to  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  while  all  in  its  favour  to  the  historically 
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minded,  in  no  way  lessens  the  topographical  interest  so  peculiarly 
strong  in  all  Scott's  fiction.  For  surely  no  great  master  ever  '  felt ' 
a  country  as  he  did  his  own,  or  was  so  keenly  alive  to  local 
atmosphere ! 

What  a  field,  too,  was  his,  and  how  he  illumined  it,  for  such  at 
any  rate  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  response  within 
them !  But  whatever  the  place  of  the  novel,  the  once-famous 
opera  to  which  it  inspired  Donizetti  set  its  characters  upon  a 
wider  stage  than  even  Scott's  pen  could  reach.  Edgar  and  Lucy 
figured  upon  the  boards  of  every  country  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  for  a  couple  of  generations.  The  last  refuge  of  the  last 
Ravenswood,  the  storm-beaten  Wolf's  Crag,  the  bosky  Lammer- 
moor  glen  where  the  lovers  plighted  their  troth,  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other,  as  scene-painters  have  fancied  them,  exposed  by 
the  rising  curtain  of  every  opera-house  in  Europe  and  America. 
A  Scottish  author  has  recently  stated  that,  during  many  pre-war 
visits  to  Germany,  he  was  constantly  being  asked  about  the  local 
environment  of  the  novel  and  the  opera,  which  would  seem  to 
have  fired  the  Teutonic  imagination.  Though  familiar  with  it  for 
nearly  all  my  life,  I  never  heard  the  faintest  curiosity  in  the  matter 
expressed  by  an  English  lover  of  Scott.  Practically  no  one  in  the 
South  knows  what  or  where  the  Lammermoors  are,  or  ever  heard 
of  Fast  Castle,  the  original  of  Wolf's  Crag.  Not  very  many  know 
the  South  of  Scotland  at  all,  outside  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
and  the  east  coast  golf-courses.  Abbotsford  and  Melrose,  to  be 
sure,  are  frequent  objects  of  hasty  pilgrimage,  while  a  stray 
enthusiast,  inspired  by  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  or  ballad 
literature,  may  push  up  to  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  look  out  over 
Ettrick  or  Yarrow. 

Yet  the  Lammermoors  command  as  an  ever-conspicuous  up- 
lifted background  the  thr*}  counties  of  Berwick,  East  and  Mid- 
Lothian  ;  and  even  more,  they  effectually  sever,  with  their  forty- 
mile  belt  of  wide  and  lofty  moorland,  the  first  of  these  counties 
from  the  two  last.  Untrodden  by  the  foot  of  tourist  and  carry 
ing  heavy  stocks  of  grouse,  every  traveller  from  King's  Cross 
to  Edinburgh  cuts  through,  though  quite  absentmindedly,  their 
eastern  horn,  which  ultimately  drops  sheer  into  the  North  Sea  in  that 
long  barrier  of  awesome  cliffs  about  St.  Abb's,  held  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  to  be  without  rival  upon  the  whole  east  coast  of  Britain. 
It  is  under  the  grim  shadow  of  these  terrific  storm-beaten  preci- 
pices, and  some  half-dozen  trackless  miles  from  the  railroad,  that 
the  scant  remains  of  Fast  Castle  still  cling  precariously  to  the 
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crown  of  a  pulpit  rock.  Indeed,  as  the  express  train  bounds  along 
this  eastward  pass  through  the  Lammermoors,  by  way  of  the 
charming  little  woody  glens  of  the  Eye  and  the  Pease  burns,  which 
part  the  watershed  and  carry  both  the  railway  and  the  Great  North 
Road  through  this  moorland  barrier,  there  is  scant  opportunity 
for  taking  note  of  the  wild  uplands  lying  back  on  either  hand. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  northward  bound,  one  is  through 
and  out  of  it  again  and  speeding  down  into  the  fat  and  famous 
fields  of  East  Lothian.  The  sea,  which  has  been  left  some  half- 
hour  since,  below  the  red  cliffs  of  Berwick-bounds,  after  encircling 
the  broad  peninsula  of  '  Coldinghamshire,'  with  its  great  farms, 
its  grouse  moors,  its  noble  abbey,  its  fishing  fleets,  and  its  fearsome 
cliffs,  has  come  back  to  the  very  feet  of  the  traveller  by  road  or 
rail.  Now,  however,  it  washes  but  a  low-lying  shore,  rugged  enough 
with  Red  Sandstone  crags  and  reefs,  but  rarely  rising  to  cliff  dignity, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  fifty  miles  to  Edinburgh  interspersed  at 
times  with  those  stretches  of  sward  and  sandy  dune  which  have 
made  it  classic  soil  to  the  Scottish  golfer.  As  you  here  strike 
into  this  narrow  end  of  East  Lothian,  the  Lammermoors  at  once 
forge  away  leftward  from  the  sea  to  pursue  that  long  semicircular 
sweep  which  fences  in  the  entire  county  upon  its  inland  and 
southern  side  with  a  deep  impenetrable  barrier,  only  to  be  negotiated 
by  serious  traffic  at  this  eastern  corner.  And  this  same  trough, 
known  of  old  as  the  Pease  Pass,  which  nearly  everybody  slips 
carelessly  through,  asleep  or  awake,  at  one  time  or  another,  was  of 
yore  the  chief  route  of  invading  armies  into  the  heart  of  Scotland. 
It  was  also  their  chief  danger  and  the  main  hope  of  Scottish  defence. 
Self-constituted  war  correspondents  with  Tudor  armies  have  left 
quaint  pictures  of  its  difficulties  in  advance  and  attack,  and  of 
its  holding  bogs  and  dense  brush.  It  held  up  Cromwell  for  a  time, 
and  he  sent  home  word  it  was  the  worst  business  he  had  yet 
encountered.  But  it  was  better  than  the  high  wild  Lammermoor 
uplands,  which  were  surmountable  at  no  single  point  in  all  their 
forty-mile  course  by  baggage  trains  if  not  by  cavalry,  while, 
furthermore,  this  low  pass  and  coast  route  had  sea  transport  close 
at  hand. 

Lastly,  this  Pease  Pass  is  occasionally  portrayed  in  local  guide- 
books as  that  mentioned  in  the  opening  sentence  of  *  The  Bride 
of  Lammennoor '  1  ;  while  the  remains  of  a  tower  built  for  defence 

1  Some  hold  that  Dunglass,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  this  Pass,  suggested 
the  '  Ravenswood  '  of  the  noveL  In  such  case  Scott's  own  words  referred  to  later 
in  this  article  must  be  ignored. 
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near  the  East  Lothian  entry  are  depicted  on  post  cards  for  confiding 
trippers  from  Berwick,  Dunbar,  or  Edinburgh  as  the  original  of 
Ravenswood  House !  An  unlikely  spot  for  the  affluent  Lord 
Keeper  and  his  haughty  dame,  with  their  political  and  social 
ambitions,  even  had  Scott  himself  not  placed  it  in  his  text  some 
fifteen  miles  away  !  Possibly  the  fact  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
novel  having  been  preserved  till  recently  in  Dunglass  House  near 
by  may  have  prompted  so  easily  imposed  a  fancy.  Banditti 
flourished  and  throve  about  the  Pease  Pass,  as  was  inevitable  to 
a  long  woody  defile  on  an  international  highway.  But  North- 
umbrian raiders,  with  the  Berwick  garrison  and  an  unfordable 
Tweed  behind  them,  probably  troubled  it  little.  Still  less  would 
they  have  left  the  Merse  and  faced  the  main  range  of  the  Lammer- 
moors,  which  so  effectively  guarded  with  its  forty-mile  rampart 
not  merely  East  Lothian,  but  the  whole  Edinburgh  country  behind 
it.  This  will  be  plain  enough  to  anyone,  with  his  eyes  open, 
travelling  northward  by  road  or  rail  through  the  trim  and  match- 
less tillage  of  the  Lothians :  for,  away  on  his  left  hand,  always 
filling  in  the  long  horizon,  till  Edinburgh  is  drawing  near,  are  the 
long  billowy  outlines  of  this  moorland  waste.  It  is  on  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  skyline,  from  which  a  thin  red  trail  can  be  seen,  even 
with  the  naked  eye  from  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  to  drop  preci- 
pitously, that  Scott  most  probably  had  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the 
opening  lines  of  the  novel ;  the  only  pass — such  as  it  is — in  present 
or  bygone  use  through  these  deep  and  glorious  solitudes  between 
that  of  the  Sutra  in  Midlothian,  where  the  motor  road  climbs 
nearly  1000  feet,  and  the  Pease  Pass  in  Berwickshire.  With  a 
span  of  forty  miles  and  a  width  of  eight  or  ten,  this  great  solitary 
mass  of  upland  thus  thrusts  itself  between  and  effectually  divides 
two  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  regions  in  the  best-farmed 
country,  on  a  great  scale,  in  Britain,  possibly  in  the  world.  From 
its  southern  rim  you  look  out  over  the  whole  wide  vale  of  Tweed 
and  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  the  Northum- 
brian Cheviots  mounting  nearly  3000  feet  into  the  sky  beyond 
them.  From  its  northern  brink,  though  a  far  cry  from  the  other 
over  heathery  hills  and  burn-fretted  vales,  the  whole  rich  plain  of 
Lothian,  and  beyond  it  the  full  sweep  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  with 
the  shapely  hills  of  Fife  rising  boldly  along  its  northern  shore,  open 
out  a  wide  and  noble  prospect.  It  is  beneath  the  highest  of  these 
sentinel  hills  upon  this  northern  brink  that  Scott  approximately 
indicates  the  Ravenswood  of  his  fancy,  and  from  the  cairn  on  this 
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same  Lammerlaw,  some  1780  feet  above  sea-level,  a  lonely,  un- 
visited  perch,  wrapped  in  August  in  a  blaze  of  heather,  and  alive 
with  the  call  of  uneasy  grouse  and  the  whistle  of  restless  curlews, 
you  may  see  all  over  the  old  heart  of  Scotland.    The  smoke  cloud 
of  Edinburgh  hangs  about  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat,  that  huge 
lion  couchant,   with    the    Pentlands    rising    sharply  behind    it. 
Beyond  the  broken  uplands,  far  away  westward,  of  this  same 
Lammermoor  range,  where  gather  the  waters  of  Leader  and  Gala, 
of  the  East  Lothian  Tyne  and   Midlothian  Esk,  one    sees    the 
massed  hills  of  Peeblesshire  and  the  bold  Ochil  mountains  over 
Stirling,  while  in  clear  weather  the  outline  of  the  distant  Grampians 
can  be  clearly  traced.    The  scene  in  itself  is  spacious  and  imposing 
enough,  but  is  there  any  other  in  the  historic  half  of  Scotland  that 
to  the  perfervid  Scot  would  be  quite  so  inspiring  and  significant  ? 
I  doubt  it.    Yet  few  enough  even  of  such  enthusiasts  ever  find 
their    way    up   here.    The    grouse,  the    curlew,    the    sheep,  the 
shepherds,  and  the  occasional  sportsmen  have  the  whole  of  it 
pretty  much  to  themselves.    Yet  what  chapters  of  Scottish  history 
have  been  written  within  sight  of  this  high  moorland  parapet ! 
Almost  every  actor  on   its   roll  since  recorded  time  began  has 
played  a  part  on  the  great  natural  stage  below  us.    Every  bit 
of  it,  by  land  or  sea,  is  steeped  in  story.     Bangs  and  queens, 
warriors,   statesmen,  heroes,  heroines,   scoundrels    and    victims, 
priests  and  preachers,  Catholic  and  Calvinist,  battle  and  murder, 
legend  and  song,  spring  to  the  mind  as  the   eye  ranges  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  far  headland  of  St.  Abb's,  and  over  the  broad 
Firth  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Fife  hills.    Familiar  landmarks  would 
fill  a  page  of  print.    Nor,  again,  is  it  only  the  pageant  of  history 
that  so  stirs  one  here.    For  if  agriculture  can  have  a  romantic  side, 
nowhere  is  it  more  conspicuously  written  than  in  the  rolling  red 
plain  so  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  woodlands  of  great  country- 
seats  that  East  Lothian  spreads  beneath  one's  feet  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  broad  and  glistening  Firth.       • 

The  material  rise  of  Scotland  from  poverty  to  wealth  in  the 
eighteenth  century  reads  like  a  fairy-tale  and  is  little  realised 
abroad,  though  Scott  touches  lightly  on  it  again  and  again.  The 
complete  transformation  of  agriculture  was  far  more  wonderful 
than  the  development  of  sea-borne  trade  which  became  almost 
inevitable  under  the  Union.  As  late  as  the  second  George,  the 
few  Scottish  lairds  and  nobles  who  pushed  their  slow  horseback 
way  to  London  along  this  very  route  beneath  us,  by  Haddington 
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and  Dunbar,  found  much  to  depress  them  when  they  got  there. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  inadequacy  of  their  rent-rolls 
for  the  demands  of  English  society  was  bitterly  felt.  The  obvious 
cause  of  it,  too,  was  a  source  of  chagrin  not  altogether  devoid  of 
self-reproach  to  the  Scottish  laird  as  he  rode  through  the  trim 
and  well-tilled  fields  and  ample  woodland  of  the  East  Midlands 
and  Hertfordshire.  Contemporary  literature,  memoirs,  autotiio- 
graphies  sound  the  frequent  note.  Even  in  the  Lothians  and 
the  Merse,  the  least  backward  regions,  primitive  ploughs  and 
harrows  were  still  tied  to  the  tails  of  ill-fed  horses.  Their 
undrained  sodden  lands  at  a  money  rent  fetched  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  an 
acre,  and  the  ewes  were  regularly  milked  !  Yet  more,  the  lairds 
were  bound  in  the  toils  of  usurious  lawyers,  whose  dumfoundering 
phraseology,  as  Scott  has  so  inimitably  shown,  added  to  the  terrors 
of  their  grip.  How  the  Lowland  lairds,  aroused  by  their  growing 
acquaintance  with  English  conditions,  metaphorically  and  some 
times  even  literally,  took  off  their  coats  ;  how  the  frenzy  of  land 
improvement  and  tree  planting  spread  gradually  over  Southern 
Scotland  ;  how  English  bailiffs  and  even  labourers  were  imported 
to  teach  the  new  system  to  reluctant  tenants  and  still  more 
prejudiced  hinds,  and  how  both  were  converted  to  become  within 
three  or  four  generations  the  best  farmers  and  farm  servants  in 
the  world,  is  a  really  stirring  tale,  and  as  told  in  contemporary 
literature  an  extremely  entertaining  one.  I  feel  sure  it  has  no 
parallel  within  recent  times.  For  before  the  death  of  the  third 
George  and  within  almost  the  span  of  a  single  long  life  the  tables 
were  completely  turned.  The  Lowland  laird,  as  he  posted  up  to 
London  along  the  now  smooth  North  Road,  had  no  longer  cause  to 
envy  the  English  squire  with  his  pound  or  thirty  shilling  rents.  If 
he  came  from  the  most  favoured  counties,  he  was  himself  receiving 
double  that,  and  was  to  get  more  still.  The  once  benighted 
Scottish  farmer  was  becoming  a  critic,  and  a  rather  severe  one,  of 
Southern  agriculture.  Nor  was  it  long  before  agricultural  England 
frankly  recognised  the  situation  and  sent  up  their  youth  by  the 
score  to  sit  at  his  feet.  All  Europe  recognised  it,  and  many  an  heir 
to  estates  in  Scandinavia,  France,  and  Germany  could  have  been 
met  half  a  century  ago  domiciled  in  a  Lothian  farmhouse  for  what 
it  could  teach  them.  And  by  that  time  £5  an  acre  was  no 
uncommon  rent  for  a  big  East  Lothian  farm,  and  round  about 
£4  was  usual — and  even  this  aroused  a  keen  competition  among 
clever  farmers  with  ample  capital.  Rents  are  much  the  same 
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now  throughout  the  whole  country  visible  from  the  northern  brink 
of  the  Lammermoors.  Now  Norfolk  has  been  always  rated  as 
one  of  the  representative  counties  of  Southern  agriculture.  The 
average  rental  of  that  county  was  recently  found  to  be  £1  per  acre  ! 
The  Scottish  laird  has  surely  had  his  revenge  for  all  the  snubs  and 
humiliations  his  enforced  parsimony  brought  on  him  in  the  days  of 
Bute ! 

Finally,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  flow  of  money  into 
eighteenth-century  Scotland,  which  assisted  the  agriculturists  to 
perform  such  prodigies,  was  due  mainly  to  the  sea-borne  trade  pro- 
moted by  the  Union  and  to  the  '  nabobs  '  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  whom  we  all  know  caused  such  a  flutter  among  the  social 
dovecotes  of  Britain.  Their  benign  influence  was  no  doubt  over- 
looked at  the  moment  by  their  poor  and  proud  neighbours  in 
Scotland.  And  one  may  suspect  that  the  numerous  landed  families, 
founded  by  acquisitive  and  none  too  honest  lawyers,  most  loudly 
resented  their  intrusion  ! 

Now  it  was  just  here,  somewhere  below  Lammerlaw,  that  Scott, 
if  his  own  statement  means  anything,  placed  his  '  Ravenswood/ 
the  home  of  his  heroine,  which  her  father,  the  Lord  Keeper,  had 
acquired  in  the  wreck  of  that  ancient  House,  leaving  its  sole  repre- 
sentative, as  will  be  remembered,  master  of  nothing  but  the  grim 
fortalice  under  the  cliffs  of  St.  Abb's.  Two  ancient  seats  are  here- 
abouts, and  they  alone  may  claim  to  have  thus  seized  his  fancy. 
The  one  is  Yester,  right  under  Lammerlaw,  the  famous  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale ;  the  other  Nunraw,  an  old  abiding-place  of 
another  branch  of  the  Hay  family.  Though  three  or  four  miles 
westward  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  the  former  has  far  the 
preference  among  Scotsmen  in  the  controversies  that  from  time  to 
time  break  out  upon  the  subject.  Naturally,  as  the  great  estate  of 
a  conspicuous  noble  family  it  is  well  known.  The  other,  though 
a  fine  old  Scottish  mansion,  partly  modernised  within  my  memory, 
is  a  comparatively  small  estate,  and,  moreover,  being  more  out  of 
the  world,  is  probably  unknown  to  almost  all  who  take  part  in 
the  controversy.  A  more  beautiful  situation  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine,  and  Scott  must  have  seen  it  with  the  village  of  Garvald 
nestling  below  as  he  passed  along  the  foot  of  the  Lammermoors 
towards  Dunbar.  But  it  is  here  that  the  Pass  he  speaks  of — the  only 
one  through  the  high  Lammermoors  from  the  Merse — descends 
sharply  into  East  Lothian,  showing,  as  I  have  said,  the  steep  red 
trail  dropping  down  from  the  wilds  as  far  away  as  the  distant  sea- 
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coast.  It  is  still  the  only  road  through  the  moors  into  Berwickshire, 
more  suited  for  the  saddle  than  wheels.  I  used  occasionally  to 
ride  over  it  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  but  I  have  lived  to  negotiate 
it  on  a  bicycle,  and  I  fancy  even  cars  get  through  now.  But  after 
all,  Scott  knew  Tester,  and  Gifford  its  tributary  village  well,  and 
save  for  the  fact  that  he  tells  us  in  Chapter  XX  through  the  mouth 
of  Craigengelt  that  Ravenswood  lay  between  Lamraerlaw  and 
Traprainlaw,  just  to  the  .west  of  Garvald,  he  had  no  cause  further  to 
dot  his  '  i's  '  and  cross  his  '  t's.'  Nor  will  such  precision  interest  the 
general  reader,  who  is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  set  foot  on  the 
Lammermoors,  though,  as  already  stated,  he  sees  distinctly  these 
particular  heights  every  time  he  goes  to  Edinburgh  by  this  route, 
and  at  greater  leisure  and  with  still  more  clarity  every  time  he 
plays  golf  at  North  Berwick  or  Gullane. 

Scott,  of  course,  knew  Gifford,  for  was  it  not  there  in  the  woody 
glen  of  the  Gifford  Water,  in  the  policies  of  Yester,  that  the  arrogant 
Marmion  encountered,  to  his  own  worsting,  the  supposititious 
goblin  warrior  in  the  dead  of  night  ?  And  it  was  by  this  lonely 
ten-mile  pass  aforementioned  that  Marmion  with  his  band,  in- 
cluding the  demon  who  worsted  him,  crossed  the  Lammermoors 
from  Norham-on-Tweed  to  Gifford,  on  his  way  to  beard  King  James 
at  Edinburgh,  in  that  fateful  pause  before  the  slaughter  of  Flodden 
in  which  both  the  real  king  and  the  fictitious  hero  fell.  The  inn 
at  Gifford  sheltered  the  haughty  English  envoy  and  his  company 
on  that  adventurous  night,  and  that  I  remember  as  a  mere  pot- 
house, and  with  good  cause.  For  at  a  tender  age,  when  Marmion' and 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  Ashton  were  very  live  persons 
indeed,  I  walked  right  across  East  Lothian  on  a  winter  day,  in 
company  with  a  friend  who  cared  nothing  for  Marmions  or  Ravens- 
woods  but  a  good  deal  for  pedestrian  feats.  When  we  demanded 
bed  and  board  at  the  inn  which  fancy  had  so  often  pictured,  the 
landlord  proved  a  very  different  person  from  the  genial  obsequious 
antiquary  who  had  regaled  Marmion's  party  with  legends  and  good 
cheer.  He  proved  a  surly  boor,  who  had  certainly  never  heard  of 
Marmion,  and  regarded  us  and  our  knapsacks  with  suspicion  as  a 
couple  of  young  lunatics  on  this  drear  winter  evening,  and  gave  us 
what  little  he  had  to  offer  with  a  bad  grace.  We  were  eyed  askance 
by  the  horny-handed  and  thirsty  hinds  who  filled  the  only  warmed 
room  in  the  house,  the  bar.  They  were  not  voluble  Celtic  peasants 
with  which  some  people  who  should  really  know  better  seem  to 
imagine  Scotland  peopled,  but  dour  Lowland  hinds  of  Saxon  origin, 
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with  amenities  rigorously  suppressed.  They  were  not  the  least 
interested  in  the  demon- haunted  glen,  but  the  landlord  next  morning 
condescended  to  indicate  the  road  to  it,  and  we  saw  it  in  a  snow- 
storm and  walked  home  in  one,  which  pleased  my  companion,  as 
the  sense  of  achievement  was  greater. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Gifford,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  leaves 
were  mantling  thick  beneath  a  summer  sky  in  the  Goblin  Glen,  and 
the  GifEord  Water  was  glancing  brightly  beneath  them  in  the  sun- 
shine. But  whether  Edgar  and  Lucy  made  their  ill-fated  vows 
beside  its  waters  or  by  those  of  the  winsome  burn  in  the  woods  of 
Nunraw,  or  whether  Lucy's  dust  lies  in  the  kirkyard  of  Giflord  or 
Garvald,  may  be  left  to  the  pleasing  fancies  of  those  few  who 
are  familiar  with  both  of  these  romantic  spots.  But  at  Gifford 
our  once  inhospitable  tavern  has  blossomed  out  into  a  well- 
furbished  hostelry  with  an  obviously  welcoming  eye  on  visitors  from 
Haddington  or  even  Edinburgh. 

And  what  of  the  interior  of  the  Lammermoors  ! — that  long 
swell  of  grouse  moor  and  sheep  pasture  between  the  northern  rim 
looking  down  over  the  Lothians  and  the  Firth,  to  the  Fife  hills, 
and  that  other  one  at  the  south,  which  commands  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Tweed  and  confronts  the  Northumbrian  Cheviots,  though 
these  in  truth  are  .plain  enough  from  most  high  points  within  the 
range.  Indeed,  on  a  clear  day  I  have  seen  from  one  or  other  of 
them  both  the  Grampians  and  the  Cheviots.  As  the  lowlands  on 
each  side  are  a  picture  of  high  tillage  farming  nowhere  approached 
in  the  South,  so  is  this  lonesome  barrier  which  divides  them  the 
realm  of  great  and  skilful  sheep-farmers,  who  count  their  sheep  by 
thousands  and  their  farms  by  square  miles. 

From  Lauderdale,  their  western  boundary,  the  Lammermoors 
cover  to  the  eastward  an  area  of  perhaps  300  square  miles.  Over 
much  of  this  the  great  sheep-farms  and  far-spreading  grouse  moors 
make  for  a  solitude  as  profound  as  the  heart  could  wish.  Miles  of 
heather  drape  the  higher  hills,  while  peat-stained  amber  streams 
sparkle  in  every  glen  ;  now  upon  a  carpet  of  gorse,  heath  and  bright 
peat  mosses  spangled  with  bog  flowers,  or  betimes  resounding  in 
rocky  gorges,  umbrageous  with  native  oak  and  ash,  with  willow, 
birch,  and  larch.  First  and  chief  of  these  streams  is  the  Whiteadder, 
which,  fed  by  many  a  lusty  burn,  urges  its  swift  waters  by  tortuous 
courses  right  through  the  range,  from  its  high  East  Lothian  rim  to 
emerge  into  Berwickshire  a  wide,  turbulent,  rock-bottomed  river, 
and  for  another  fifteen  miles  right  through  the  fat  farming  lands 
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and  smooth  parks  of  the  Merse  to  maintain  its  impetuous  character, 
till  it  makes  its  last  rush  over  open  meadows  into  the  lowest  reach 
of  the  Tweed  within  Berwick-bounds.  A  more  prolific  and  fasci- 
nating trouting  river  does  not  exist  in  Britain,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.  Following  a  widely  prevalent  tradition  in  Southern 
Scotland,  it  has  been  '  free  water  '  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
as  full  of  fish  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  though  the  most 
trout-fishing  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth  draw  vast  tributes 
from  it  every  season.  The  Whiteadder  is  a  classic  stream  among 
Border  anglers  from  the  Firth  to  the  Tyne,  and  I  will  say  no  more. 
As  a  classic  stream  in  a  literary  -sense  for  all  its  beauty  it  has  no 
renown.  Indeed,  the  Lammermoors  generally,  save  for  a  noted 
ballad  or  two  on  the  Leader,  would  find  small  place  in  an  anthology 
of  Scottish  or  Border  song.  For  one  thing  they  were  outside  the 
'  raiding '  country,  whose  heroes  provoked  such  a  flow  of  spirited 
and  martial  verse.  Hays,  Humes,  and  Hepburns  fought  one 
another  at  times  in  its  wastes,  if  place-names  and  traditions  are 
to  be  believed.  But  only  one  pitched  battle  with  Northumbrians, 
celebrated  in  verse  by  the  way  for  a  dramatic  incident,  and 
surviving  in  the  Twin-law  cairns,  seems  to  have  left  its  mark  on 
the  Lammermoors. 

The  gentler  bards  of  note,  ancient  and  modem,  who  have  warbled 
so  mellifluously  on  Ettrick  and  Esk,  on  Teviot  and  Yarrow,  had 
small  knowledge  apparently  of  these  eastern  hills.  But  Berwick- 
shire has  no  lack  of  singers  of  her  own.  No  fewer  than  seventy 
appear  in  a  modern  collection  which  I  have  handled  and  read, 
beginning  with  '  Auld  Maitland,'  whose  famous  '  tower  '  still  looks 
down  on  Lauderdale,  and  himself  quite  a  noted  poet  in  his  day, 
down  to  Lady  John  Scott,  who  died  within  easy  memory.  This 
lady,  who  was  a  Spottiswood  of  that  ilk,  an  ancient  seat  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Lammermoors,  spent  a  longish  widowhood 
there  in  possession,  and  invoked  her  native  hills  in  much  impassioned 
verse.  She  also  wrote,  or  rather  re-wrote,  and  published  the 
*  Annie  Laurie  '  that  we  all  know.  The  rest  of  these  dead  Berwick- 
shire bards  are,  if  memory  serves  me,  unknown  to  fame,  but  many 
of  them  in  artless  verse,  and  in  the  Doric  for  choice,  proclaim  their 
affection  for  the  wild  moors  on  or  under  which  they  were  born  and 
bred,  as  well  they  may. 

One  or  two  little  hamlets,  two  or  three  small  parish  kirks,  where 
in  days  gone  by  collies  formed  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  con- 
gregation, lie  just  within  the  hills.  The  '  farm  places  '  with  their 
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sheltering  groves,  though  mostly  near  the  edge  of  the  range,  and 
linked  by  private  roads  with  the  world  below,  are  planted  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  the  wild.  One  of  the  most  notable  families, 
for  generations  kings  in  this  sheep  world,  lay  thus  midway  on  the 
single  through  road,  already  alluded  to,  and  lavished  old-fashioned 
hospitalities  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was  most  welcome  in  the 
long  rough  journey. 

A  mere  nodding  acquaintance  made  it  a  high  misdemeanour 
to  ride  past  the  ever-open  door,  and  on  so  lonely  a  trail  this  could 
hardly  be  done  unseen.  If  a  meal  were  due  there  were  always 
spare  places  ready  laid,  and  a  refusal  was  unthinkable,  for  the 
insistently  hospitable  pride  of  a  great  Lammermoor  sheep-farmer 
was  not  lightly  to  be  countered.  And  these  were  the  days,  for  1 
am  speaking  now  of  the  'seventies,  when  dinner  was  succeeded  by 
the  kettle  and  the  rummers  and  the  silver  ladles,  and  such  whisky 
as  has  long  ceased  to  exist !  Then — well,  if  by  some  rare  chance 
an  unseasoned  Southron,  you  had  to  exercise  tact  and  discretion, 
till  it  was  allowable  to  order  your  horse  ! 

But  the  rummers  and  the  ladles  are  now  things  of  long  ago  in 
these  counties.  They  repose  as  heirlooms  in  glass-cases,  and  the 
present  generation  scarcely  know  what  they  signify.  So  too  in 
these  East  Lowland  counties  have  things  changed  with  the  peasantry 
both  on  hill  and  plain.  Tam-o'-shanter  bonnets  have  gone,  the 
plaid  has  given  place  to  the  mackintosh,  the  porridge  bowl,  that 
provided  the  labourers'  basic  diet,  had  practically  vanished  long 
before  the  war.  So  too  had  the  '  milk  of  a  cow,'  once  to  their  great 
benefit  the  part  wage  of  nearly  every  labourer's  family.  This  has 
long  been  commuted  for  money  payment,  and  the  contents  of  the 
grocer's  cart  substituted  for  the  old  nourishing  diet,  while  anaemic 
baker's  bread  has  taken  the  place  of  the  home-baked  loaf  of  old. 
This  abandonment  of  porridge  by  the  labourers,  while  their  English 
equivalents  have  taken  to  it,  or  specious  imitations  of  it,  pretty 
generally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  classes  everywhere  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  curious.  There  is  no  good  reason  whatever 
for  so  undesirable  a  change,  but  the  bucolic  mind  seems  to  associate 
oatmeal  with  the  lowlier  position  occupied  by  the  hind  and  the 
shepherd  in  former  days.  Its  undoubted  value  is,  in  short,  sacrificed 
to  false  pride  and  ignorance. 

But  to  return  to  Scott  and  the  novel,  for  a  glance  at  the  inspiring 
original  of  '  Wolf's  Crag,'  crouching  as  it  does  upon  the  sea-front 
of  Coldingham  Moor,  a  wild  heath-clad  upland  beyond  the  Pease 
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Pass  and  the  main  line  which  forms  the  eastern  horn  of  the  Lammer- 
moors,  and  drops,  as  already  noted,  with  fearsome  precipices  into 
the  North  Sea.  No  trail  approaches  it,  no  finger-posts  give  a  hint 
of  its  existence.  A  rough  road  leads  to  a  sheep-farm,  and  thence 
the  rare  visitor  must  find  his  way  down  over  a  mile  of  pasture, 
heather,  and  stone  dykes  to  a  gap  in  the  cliffs,  which  eventually 
terminates  in  a  precipice  some  eighty  feet  above  the  sea.  Linked 
to  this  by  a  short  natural  bridge  three  or  four  feet  wide,  over  which 
a  drawbridge  once  swung,  is  the  precipitous  rock  to  whose  narrow 
crown  the  scant  remains  of  the  little  castle  still  cling.  The  transit, 
though  short,  is  not  adapted  to  an  unsteady  head.  In  a  high  wind 
it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  for  the  steadiest  one.  I  doubt  if  on 
the  whole  coast  of  Britain  there  is  any  spot,  occupied  privately  or 
officially,  and  garrisoned  as  was  this  for  centuries,  so  absolutely 
gruesome.  In  a  gale  from  the  north  or  east,  of  which  I  was  once 
a  privileged  witness  here,  it  is  a  scene  of  magnificent  horror.  The 
ruin  itself  is  clouded  in  spray  and  wrack,  and  against  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  the  waves,  raging  from  their  protracted  struggle 
over  long  layers  of  jagged  sunken  reefs,  hurl  themselves  high  with 
incredible  fury,  and  fling  rocks  and  pebbles  against  their  battered 
sides  with  the  noise  and  uproar  of  heavy  guns,  or  bellow  in  the 
deep  caverns,  haunts  of  otters, -sea-fowl,  and  wild  pigeons,  that 
undermine  their  base.  Gloomy  enough  cliffs  are  these  in  any  case, 
since,  facing  northward,  the  sunshine  of  even  high  summer  rarely 
touches  their  grim  fronts.  Even  on  a  sunny  August  day,  and 
one  such  comes  vividly  back  to  me,  the  utter  solitude  of  this 
lonesome  spot  moves  one  equally,  if  in  less  thrilling  fashion,  than 
in  the  uproar  of  a  storm. 

Away  eastward  to  St.  Abb's  Head  nothing  is  visible  but  a 
succession  of  these  beetling  cliffs  falling  sheer  into  the  sea.  Great 
crags  that  the  storms  of  unnumbered  ages  have  torn  away  shoot 
out  here  and  there  from  their  feet,  and  raise  their  sharp  serrated 
backs  high  above  the  water,  the  perch  of  innumerable  sea-fowl, 
strung  out  along  their  summits  like  ropes  of  pearl. 

Beneath  the  sea's  calm  surface  on  a  day  like  this,  and  looking 
down  from  the  castle  rock,  you  can  mark  well  its  cruel  gridironed 
and  jagged  floor  craning  out  far  seaward,  and  realise,  if  even  such 
further  evidence  were  needed,  the  sailor's  dread  of  these  fearsome 
headlands  as  in  ugly  weather  he  rounds  this  southern  corner  of 
the  Firth.  Looking  westward  from  the  castle  the  cliffs  run  lower, 
though  scarcely  less  menacing,  but  in  August  the  steeps  above  them 
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are  all  ablaze  with  heather,  and  its  radiancy  in  a  bright  sun  glows 
in  startling  contrast  to  the  dark  precipices  beneath.  But  a  few 
miles  beyond  this  inaccessible  lonely  seaboard,  the  low  Red 
Sandstone  cliffs  of  super-cultivated  East  Lothian,  beautifully  tilled 
to  their  very  brink,  go  trailing  away  towards  Dunbar.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  '  Wolf's  Crag '  in  storm  and  sunshine,  so  world-famous 
and  so  little  known,  even  to  Scotsmen  :  so  near  and  yet  in  seeming 
so  infinitely  far  from  a  bustling  world.  Scott,  to  be  sure,  within 
the  limits  covered  in  these  pages,  has  taken  wide  licence.  There 
was  no  adjacent  fishing  hamlet  here  for  Caleb  to  delight  us  with 
his  predatory  descents  on  behalf  of  his  master's  empty  larder.  And 
again  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  daughter  would  have  needed  the 
saddle  endurance  of  a  Queen  Mary  to  be  hunting  as  far  afield  as 
Coldingham  Moor,  whence  the  thunderstorm,  it  will  be  remembered, 
drove  them  for  shelter  to  Wolf's  Crag  to  the  dismay  of  its  proud, 
ill-provided  owner  and  his  resourceful  domestic.  But  Fast  Castle 
has  a  history  in  fact  as  well  as  in  fiction,  and  in  any  case  romance 
would  be  inseparable  from  the  story  of  a  place  so  dramatically 
situated.  For  one  thing  it  was  a  Border  fortress,  carrying  artillery, 
taken  and  retaken  occasionally  by  both  English  and  Scots,  but 
always  by  starvation  or  a  ruse.  '  A  dozen  men,'  ran  a  well-known 
saw,  *  could  hold  it  against  England  and  Scotland  combined.'  It 
was  concerned,  too,  in  the '  Gowrie  conspiracy.'  Still  more  interest- 
ing, the  old  riding  route  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  then  lay  over 
Coldingham  Moor,  and  Fast  Castle  in  the  Tudor  period  was  a 
recognised  place  of  call  for  notable  official  personages.  Among 
these  was  the  English  Princess  Margaret,  on  her  way  to  marry 
James  IV.  Several  letters  exist,  written  en  route  at  Fast  Castle, 
by  celebrities  like  Hunsdon  and  Maitland  of  Lethington.  English 
envoys  to  and  from  Scotland  frequently  spent  the  night  there. 
'  A  better  place  for  captives  than  guests,'  writes  one  of  them.  And 
now,  the  few  fragments  that  remain,  further  shattered  by  lightning 
soon  after  I  first  saw  them,  stand  out,  for  all  their  historic  memories 
and  fictitious  fame,  amid  the  storm  wrack  in  well-nigh  complete 
oblivion,  though  in  still  weather  the  Scottish  mail  thundering 
through  the '  Pass  of  Pease '  with  its  daily  burden  of  human  freight 
is  plainly  audible. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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THE   PATRIOT. 
BY  DOUGLAS  WALSHE. 

I. 

IT  is  only  fair  to  begin  with  a  warning  that  this  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Alexander  Coppola,  during  the  Salonica  Revolution, 
is  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction.  For  the  benefit  of  anybody  seeking 
to  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other,  it  may  be  added  that  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  seem  most  like  fiction  are  .  .  .  fact. 

Alexander  was  a  Greek,  twenty-five  at  the  time,  narrow-chested, 
sallow,  and  with  shifty  eyes.  An  odour  of  garlic  and  dried  per- 
spiration clung  always  about  him,  and  he  had  a  detestable  habit 
of  twiddling  a  string  of  beads  in  his  long,  thin,  dirty  ringers. 

But  Eulalia  loved  him.  She  liked  to  see  him  playing  with 
those  globules  of  coloured  glass — clanking  them  together,  throwing 
them  in  the  air  and  catching  them,  twirling  them  round,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it — because  while  he  toyed  with  that  child's  necklace 
it  took  his  mind  off  cigarettes.  That,  if  you  please,  is  the  expla- 
nation of  this  habit,  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  all  over  Macedonia. 
They  fiddle  with  a  string  of  beads,  of  no  religious  significance 
whatever,  to  keep  their  fingers  from  rolling  more  cigarettes  than 
are  good  for  their  health  or  their  pockets.  A6  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  Eulalia  who  gave  him  the  silly  thing. 

He  used  to  call  her  his  agapete  (beloved)  and  his  poulaki  (little 
chicken). 

They  addressed  each  other  in  what  is  known  as  Kitchen  Greek 
— the  language  of  the  common  people,  as  distinct  from  the  modern 
Greek  of  the  newspapers  and  Society.  It  is  both  an  interesting 
and  a  dangerous  tongue.  To  call  anybody  palianthropos,  which 
apparently  merely  means  '  old  man,'  is  more  like  striking  a  match 
in  a  T.N.T.  factory  than  a  term  of  affection.  The  answer  is  not 
a  lemon,  but  a  knife. 

Alexander's  father  wore  the  zonari — a  woollen  sash  swathed 
round  his  middle,  in  winter  and  summer.  He  was  a  goatherd, 
rather  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and  very  stern  with  Alexander's 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  threatening  to  kill  a 
weaker  man  than  himself,  he  talked  not  about  *  taking  off  his  coat,' 
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but  '  loosening  his  sash.'  Alexander,  however,  at  the  time  we 
make  his  acquaintance  had  gone  up  in  the  world  and  disowned 
his  father.  He  no  longer  took  care  of  his  waist  in  the  paternal 
way.  Yellow  pointed  boots,  jacket,  trousers,  a  boater  straw  and 
a  tie  were  the  principal  items  of  his  costume.  The  last  struck 
one  first. 

He  was  then  acting  as  assistant  to  Eulalia's  father,  who  kept 
a  stationer's  shop,  selling  notepaper,  picture-postcards,  newspapers, 
toys,  and  miscellaneous  trifles  to  Salonicians,  Frenchmen,  and 
British.  There  was  a  different  rate  for  each,  and  the  British  rate 
was  the  highest.  Being  a  smart  business  man,  Eulalia's  father 
had  an  imposing  stock  of  German  and  Bulgarian  bunting  ready 
for  the  day  when  the  All-Highest  had  carried  out  his  threat  to 
drive  us  all  into  the  sea.  As  time  went  on,  Tommy's  greed  for 
souvenirs  of  all  descriptions  (Birmingham  preferred)  caused  this 
to  be  ousted  by  more  saleable  articles.  But,  as  Eulalia's  father 
pointed  out  to  Alexander,  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  ordered 
to  take  the  stuff  out  of  his  windows,  showed  that  we  knew  in  our 
hearts  that  we  should  never  win  the  War. 

Alexander  agreed,  because  it  is  always  wise  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  one  hopes  to  make  one's  father-in-law,  especially  when 
he  is  a  widower  with  no  sons  and  a  nice  little  business.  Alexander 
was  very  much  in  love  with  that  stationer's  shop,  and  his  installa- 
tion therein  was  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  military  policy  of 
King  Constantine  and  the  Allies. 

This  is  how  it  came  about. 

When  the  Allies  accepted  M.  Venizelos's  invitation  to  land  in 
Salonica,  Constantine  gave  his  Prime  Minister  the  sack,  and  mobi- 
lised his  army  to  protect  his  neutrality.  Alexander,  back  from 
completing  his  service  and  assisting  with  the  goats,  was  called  up 
with  the  rest,  and  found  himself  strutting  the  streets  of  Salonica 
in  a  brand  new  uniform. 

It  was  this  new  uniform — a  camouflaged  present  from  the  then 
All-Highest — which  turned  Eulalia's  head.  She  permitted  it  (and 
what  was  inside  it)  to  make  her  acquaintance  without  introduction 
(very  much  as  her  British  sisters  were  doing  at  the  time),  and  light- 
heartedly  the  pair  gave  themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  Romance 
(Salonica  brand). 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  his  dallyings,  Alexander  was  not  the 
man  to  neglect  the  main  chance.  Observing  that  everybody  else 
was  doing  it,  he  stole  two  cases  of  Nestle's  milk,  and  four  four- 
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gallon  tins  of  paraffin  from  the  British — both  very  precious  com- 
modities in  Salonica.  This  was  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous. 
Even  if  you  were  caught,  nothing  happened.  The  British  had  to 
hand  you  over  to  King  Constantino's  representative,  .  .  .  and  dog 
does  not  eat  dog  when  there  is  more  appetising  food  about. 

He  sold  his  windfalls  well — trust  a  Greek  for  that !  And  he 
and  Eulalia  spent  some  happy  evenings  at  such  haunts  of  gaiety 
as  the  White  Tower  and  the  Odeon,  crowded  with  Greek  and 
foreign  soldiery  of  all  ranks  and  ladies  at  whom  Eulalia  turned  up 
her  nose.  Of  course,  she  ought  not  to  have  been  there  at  all ;  but 
there  are  compensations  in  being  a  widower's  daughter.  It  is 
easier  to  lie  to  a  man  about  where  one  has  been,  and  every  nation 
has  not  the  same  exaggerated  ideas  about  speaking  the  truth  as 
the  perfidious  British. 

So  far,  King  Constantine,  prompted  by  Berlin,  had  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  trend  of  events.  But  now  General  Sarrail, 
belatedly  instructed  from  Paris  and  London,  exerted  his  influence 
upon  the  lovers'  destinies. 

Alexander  met  her  at  the  White  Tower  one  evening  with  a 
gloomy  countenance.  He  escorted  her  to  a  little  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  already  blue  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  called 
for  a  bottle  of  Samos  wine. 

'  Partridge  ! '  he  sneered,  seeing  a  dapper  French  officer  making 
eyes  at  Eulalia. 

The  Frenchman  swanked  up  to  their  table,  clicked  his  heels, 
and  sat  down  in  a  vacant  chair. 

Alexander  glowered,  and  Eulalia  smiled. 

The  place  was  packed  almost  to  suffocation.  In  the  rough 
wooden  boxes  that  formed  a  gallery  all  round  the  room,  groups 
of  men  and  women  were  drinking  champagne.  The  same  thing 
was  going  on  at  all  the  tables  ;  and  on  the  stage  a  very  fifth-rate 
artiste  was  walking  perfunctorily  through  her  turn.  Only  the 
movements  of  her  mouth  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  was  singing. 
So  great  was  the  babel  that  even  the  orchestra  was  drowned. 
Groups  of  French,  British,  and  Italians  were  shouting  in  chorus. 
Greek  civilians  were  calling  out  and  thumping  the  tables  in  protest. 
Everyone  was  laughing  and  perspiring  and  making  a  noise — the 
more  hideous  sort  of  noise  the  better — while  waiters  were  rushing 
about,  opening  bottles,  clearing  away  dirty  glasses,  and  cheating 
the  foreigners  of  their  change. 

Alexander  went  on  glowering  at  the  Frenchman,  who,  dis- 
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covering  that  Eulalia  knew  no  French,  was  making  headway  only 
with  his  eyes. 

Finding  the  situation  insupportable,  Alexander  banged  his  fist 
upon  the  table. 

'  Watch  !  I  will  show  this  partridge  how  to  grind  pepper ! ' 
he  hissed. 

*  No,  my  soul !  '  pleaded  Eulalia,  frightened  ;  for  the  Frenchman 
was  an  officer  and  Alexander  only  a  simple  soldier. 

But,  unheeding  her,  he  deliberately  knocked  over  the  French- 
man's glass  of  beer,  which  poured  down  upon  his  dark-blue  evening 
breeches  and  shiny  boots. 

The  pepper  was  ground. 

The  Frenchman  rose.  But  not  to  kill.  His  eyes  flashed  and 
his  cheeks  flushed.  But  he  said — nothing.  With  what  dignity 
he  could  muster,  he  walked  away. 

There  was  an  order — a  stern  order.  Because  of  the  Allies' 
peculiar  political  situation,  every  Greek  officer,  whatever  his  rank, 
must  be  saluted,  and  at  all  costs  disturbances  of  any  nature  were 
to  be  avoided. 

Alexander  laughed  spitefully.  He  knew  the  state  of  the  market. 
Hence  his  bravery. 

But  Eulalia  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  market,  and  to  her 
he  seemed  a  very  lion  in  courage  and  fury.  For  her  sake  had  not 
he,  a  simple  soldier,  affronted  a  foreign  officer  ?  And  the  French- 
man had  quailed  before  him — slunk  away  in  silence  ! 

Never  dreaming  that  it  was  merely  politics,  she  beamed  upon 
him  admiringly. 

'  You  are  very  cross  to-night,  Alexander/  she  said.  '  Poor  man  ! 
— how  you  swallowed  him  !  Yet  he  did  no  harm -' 

'  Poulaki — listen ! '  he  broke  in  upon  her  provocative  mur- 
muring. '  A  sad  thing  has  happened.  The  French  have  insisted 
that  our  noble  army  be  demobilised/  He  uttered  a  boastful  laugh. 
'  They  fear  us,  those  French.  They  cannot  sleep  for  the  thought 
that  we  shall  stab  them  in  the  back  when  the  Germans  attack  them 
in  front.  The  British,  too — oh,  it  has  been  a  good  game  of  knuckle- 
bones. But  now  .  .  .'  He  paused.  The  pride  faded  from  his 
face,  and  gloom  returned.  '  To-morrow  morning,  I  give  up  my 
uniform  and  go  back  to  my  village/  he  announced. 

With  a  sigh,  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine.  Eulalia's  glass  was 
empty,  but  he  made  no  offer  to  refill  it. 

Eulalia  looked  at  him  sadly.  She  did  not  want  him  to  go — a 
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brave  lover  who  could  make  mud  of  a  Frenchman  like  that.  They 
had  been  very  happy,  and  she  would  miss  him  greatly.  In  her 
easy-going  way  she  disliked  changes  if  they  could  be  avoided. 
Alexander  suited  her,  and  if  he  went  she  would  have  to  find 
another  lover. 

'  Agapete,  never  shall  I  see  you  again ! '  he  murmured.  '  It  is 
finished,  light  of  my  soul ! ' 

She  filled  her  own  glass,  while  he  eyed  the  bottle  frowningly. 
It  jarred  upon  him  that  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  saying  good-bye 
should  help  herself  unasked  from  the  bottle  he  had  paid  for. 

'  Need  you  go  ?  '  she  breathed,  sipping  the  sweet,  red  wine. 
'  This  is  bad  news  you  bring  me,  Alexander  Coppola  ! ' 

They  were  both  overcome  by  this  threatened  ending  of  their 
romance.  It  was  so  unexpected.  As  youth  will,  they  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  should  go  on  strutting  about  Salonica  in 
uniform  for  ever,  and  she  should  go  on  meeting  him  at  night,  and 
telling  her  widower-father  tarradiddles  when  he  asked  her  where 
she  had  been. 

Alexander  began  to  abuse  General  Sarrail  and  the  King  of 
England ;  but  Eulalia  cut  him  short,  her  eyes  shining  with  excite- 
ment. Together,  the  wine  and  her  lazy  hatred  of  all  uprootings, 
had  given  her  an  idea. 

'  I  have  it !  '  she  exclaimed.  '  Come  to  my  father's  shop  when 
the  army  has  done  with  you.  He  has  need  of  help.  Work  for 
him,  beloved,  and  then  we  shall  be  together  always.' 

For  a  '  rag,'  a  group  of  officers  had  invaded  the  orchestra  and 
seized  their  instruments.  The  manager  was  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  shouting  himself  hoarse.  An  angry  artiste,  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  her  dance,  was  in  the  wings,  bellowing  vituperation 
at  the  disturbers.  From  the  boxes  and  the  body  of  the  hall, 
came  cries  of  protest  or  encouragement.  But  triumphantly 
above  all  the  noise  rose  the  discordant  blaring  of  the  amateur 
musicians. 

Eulalia  and  Alexander  took  no  notice.  With  heads  close 
together,  shouting  to  make  each  other  hear  above  the  din,  they 
were  discussing  her  wonderful  idea. 

It  seemed  good  to  them  both.  Life  in  Salonica  with  her  was 
more -attractive  to  Alexander  than  life  with  his  father  and  the 
goats.  Having  tasted  the  joys  of  town,  he  was  loth  to  give  them 
up.  And  who  knew  what  might  happen  once  he  was  installed  in 
the  shop  with  her  and  her  father  ?  Somebody  would  have  to  have 
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the   widower's   business   when   he   had  '  shaken  off   his   leaves.' 
Somebody  would  have  to  marry  Eulalia.  .  .' . 

The  upshot  was  that  two  days  later,  in  the  costume  previously 
described,  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  stolen  Nestle's  milk  and 
paraffin,  Alexander  presented  himself  before  Eulalia's  father.  He 
was  engaged  as  assistant,  and  officially  introduced  to  his  agapele, 
with  whom  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  disown  his  own 
father  by  taking  no  more  notice  of  him,  and  cultivate  hers  by  every 
art  at  his  command,  so  that  in  course  of  time  he  should  be  led  to 
agree  to  their  marriage,  and  Alexander's  future  ownership  of  the 
stationer's  shop. 

^ 

II. 

To  every  nation  its  hobby.  To  the  British,  sport;  the 
Americans,  prohibition ;  the  French,  thrift ;  and  the  Greeks  .  .  . 
political  demonstrations. 

Nothing  appeals  to  them  so  much.  The  fervour  of  an  American 
revivalist  meeting,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  British  football  crowd, 
and  the  passion  of  a  group  of  French  housewives  overcharged  for 
cabbages,  all  rolled  together  fall  far  short  of  the  pitch  of  furious 
excitement  into  which  a  Greek  political  meeting  can  lash  itself 
over  the  most  trivial  questions  of  domestic  policy.  And  when 
there  is  cause — real  cause— for  excitement  and  indignation,  the 
High  Gods  on  Olympus  put  wadding  in  their  ears. 

This  time  there  was  cause — real  cause. 

The  Allies  had  come  to  Salonica,  and,  in  spite  of  all  invitations 
to  go  home  again,  they  were  still  there.  The  Greek  army  had  been 
mobilised  and  partially  demobilised.  Salonica  had  been  fortified 
so  well  by  the  intruders  that,  unable  to  come  and  take  it,  the 
German  Emperor  had  sneered  at  it  instead ;  calling  it  his  cheapest 
internment  camp,  where  his  prisoners  fed  themselves  at  their  own 
expense — one  of  the  brightest  gleams  of  German  humour  of  the 
War. 

It  became  apparent  that,  tired  of  sitting  still  and  waiting  to  be 
driven  into  the  sea,  the  Allies  at  last  contemplated  a  serious  advance. 
There  was  a  chain  of  forts,  which  the  Greeks  had  re-armed  and 
brought  up  to  date  at  great  expense  after  the  Second  Balkan  War, 
to  guard  their  Macedonian  frontier  against  attack  from  their 
hereditary  enemies  the  Bulgarians.  Fort  Rupel  was  the  chief  of 
these.  It  was  a  '  key  '  position  in  every  sense,  and  of  a  strategic 
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importance  impossible  to  exaggerate.  To  the  Greeks  it  had  a 
sentimental  interest,  and  a  military  value  almost  as  great  as 
Gibraltar  has  for  us. 

On  May  26,  1916,  King  Constantino  'let'  Fort  Rupel,  fur- 
nished, to  the  Germans,  for  the  duration  of  the  War.  The  rent 
was  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  and  before  the  new  tenants  moved  in,  an 
inventory  was  taken  and  signed  by  both  parties. 

For  us  this  was  a  serious  blow.  There  was  no  other  way  through 
the  chain  of  mountains  that  formed  the  frontier.  This  act  of 
treachery  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  invade  Bulgaria,  or  to  turn 
the  positions  of  an  enemy  securely  perched  upon  the  mountain  tops. 

But  this  aspect  of  the  situation  did  not  worry  Alexander. 
What  concerned  him  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  was  that 
their  pro-German  King  had  betrayed  them  to  their  ancient  enemy. 
Even  Athens  grew  restive  when  the  news  leaked  out ;  and  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  menace  was  at  their  back  door,  there  was 
tumult. 

In  vain  the  Government  and  its  organs  pointed  out  that  the 
surrender  was  to  Germany  alone,  and  the  Kaiser  had  pledged 
himself  that  everything  should  be  handed  back  intact  at  the  end 
of  the  War.  It  was  a  German-Bulgarian  army  that  had  taken 
possession  of  Rupel.  There  were  Bulgars  there  and  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  all  round.  The  enemy  had  been  allowed  to  walk  in  to 
the  forts  from  which  he  had  been  kicked  out  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

On  May  28,  a  monster  mass-meeting,  such  as  Salonica  had 
never  seen  before,  assembled  to  give  vent  to  the  popular  indig- 
nation. 

*  We  must  go  to  the  meeting,'  said  Eulalia's  father. 

*  After  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  ...  to  give  them  Rupel. 
...  To  let  them  in  ! '   said  Alexander.     *  Making  our  sacrifices 
vain ! ' 

His  eyes  flashed,  and  the  gentleman  he  secretly  destined  to  be 
his  father-in-law  nodded  at  him  approvingly. 

'  Monstrous  !  Monstrous  ! '  he  agreed.  *  The  shop  shall  be 
shut,  and  we  will  go  together.' 

'  And  Eulalia  ?  ' 

'  Yes  .  .  .  Eulalia,  too.  The  danger  is  as  bad  for  her  as  for 
us.  Ah  !  I  know  these  barbarians,  Alexander.  They  have  always 
wanted  to  make  Salonica  Bulgarian  territory.  Never  will  they 
give  up  Rupel.  They  will  come  down  from  the  mountains  one 
fine  night ' 
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'  And  cut  our  throats,'  put  in  Alexander,  too  excited  to  keep 
quiet  even  when  a  future  father-in-law  was  speaking. 
'  And  sack  the  city ' 


'  Plunder  the  shops — 
'  Murder  the  women- 
'  Cut  up  the  children- 


Eulalia's  father  frowned.  He  didn't  like  his  eloquence  being 
see-sawed  into  in  this  way. 

*  What  is  there  to  stop  them  ?  '  he  went  on.  '  Nothing  !  Why 
is  our  army  still  partly  mobilised  ?  To  surrender  Kupel  without 
a  fight  to  those  uncivilised  fiends  ?  Shame  on  us  !  Oh,  black, 
black  shame  !  ' 

So  Eulalia's  father,  Eulalia,  and  Alexander  attended  the  meeting. 
It  was  too  big  for  them  to  hear  very  well,  but  of  its  earnestness 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Khetoric  flowed  from  speaker  after 
speaker  in  torrents  dammed  only  by  cheers  and  boos. 

Alexander  and  his  party  were  completely  carried  away.  '  Down 
with  him  !  Down  with  him  ! '  they  cried  at  every  mention  of  the 
hated  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria's  name.  Wildly  they  booed  their 
own  King,  who  had  betrayed  them,  and  M.  Skouloudis,  his  Premier. 
Frantically  they  demanded  a  new  Government,  and  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse  for  Venizelos.  Then  flushed  and  perspiring  like  the 
rest  of  the  company  they  went  home. 

It  had  been  a  great  meeting. 

But  it  did  not  make  much  impression  upon  the  pro-German 
Constantine.  True,  the  Allies  took  certain  steps.  At  home  the 
news  created  such  consternation  that  the  Allied  Governments  woke 
up  to  a  fresh  realisation  of  how  impossible  was  the  situation  of  the 
Salonica  Expedition.  With  their  permission,  General  Sarrail,  on 
June  3,  declared  a  technical  state  of  siege  in  all  zones  occupied  by 
his  troops.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  this  day  chanced  to  be  King 
Constantino's  birthday,  and  the  customary  fetes  were  hastily 
cancelled,  as  detachments  of  French  troops  with  machine-guns  and 
•75's  occupied  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  public  buildings  in 
Salonica.  But  .  .  .  the  Bulgars  continued  in  Fort  Rupel,  and 
Alexander,  Eulalia,  and  Eulalia's  father,  slept  uneasily  in  their 
beds.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  Allies,  and  they  had  a  real  fear  of 
the  Bulgarians. 

There  was  ferment  and  there  was  grumbling ;  but,  politically, 
nothing  much  happened  from  Alexander's  point  of  view  till 
August.  Personally,  his  affairs  were  progressing  most  favourably. 
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To  Eulalia's  father's  joy  he  displayed  great  gifts  in  extracting 
money  from  the  British  Johnnies  ;  and  though  a  Scottish  Highlander 
once  punched  him  on  the  nose  for  trying  to  do  him  out  of  a  five- 
drachmae  note,  it  was  all  in  a  good  cause.  Eulalia's  father  was  so 
delighted  with  the  zeal  he  exhibited  on  his  behalf  that  Alexander 
felt  the  moment  almost  ripe  for  formally  asking  for  Eulalia  and  the 
reversion  of  the  stationer's  shop. 

'  I  am  well  with  him,  beloved,'  he  declared  confidently. 

'  Every  night  he  praises  you,'  she  assured  him. 

'  Rejoice,  Eulalia  !  I  shall  ask  him  soon,  my  soul,  and  he  will 
not  dare  to  refuse  me.  One  hand  washes  the  other,  and ' 

'  S-ssst !    He  comes  !  '  she  warned  him,  breaking  away. 

The  stationer  bore  down  upon  them,  purple  with  excitement. 

'  This  King  of  ours — he  has  not  a  bean  of  sense  !  '  he  exclaimed, 
brandishing  a  news-sheet.  '  More  forts  have  been  given  up.  All 
Eastern  Macedonia  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemy  ! ' 

Frowningly  Alexander  read  the  news.  By  orders  from  Athens, 
various  other  strategic  points  had  now  been  sacrificed.  Here  and 
there  patriotic  Greeks  had  defied  the  King,  and  refusing  to  connive 
at  his  treachery  to  his  kingdom  had  offered  armed  resistance  to 
the  invaders.  Commandant  Changas  at  Startila  Fort  had  died 
fighting  among  his  men,  all  but  two  of  that  glorious  garrison  being 
killed  at  their  posts.  Colonel  Christodoulos  had  put  up  a  resistance 
at  Seres  which  had  engraved  his  name  for  ever  on  his  country's 
roll  of  honour.  But,  overborne,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  Kavalla. 

Eulalia's  father  raved  and  tore  his  hair.  It  was  impossible  for 
Alexander  to  think  of  discussing  such  a  delicate  subject  as  Eulalia 
with  him.  Macedonia  was  ablaze  with  indignation  at  this  further 
outrage  on  its  liberties,  and  Eulalia's  father  had  caught  fire  with 
the  rest.  So  Alexander  caught  fire,  too. 

'  See — to-morrow  there  is  another  meeting  !  '  he  cried.  '  We 
must  go  !  ' 

'  We  are  not  playing  at  knucklebones  ! '  said  Eulalia's  father, 
meaning  that  this  was  a  very  serious  business.  '  Something  must 
be  done.  .  .  .  Eulalia — make  us  crepe  armlets  for  our  sleeves,  for 
we  mourn  for  our  poor  country  !  * 

Wearing  crepe  armlets,  with  thousands  of  other  demonstrators 
similarly  decorated,  they  attended  this  second  meeting.  Indignant 
speeches  were  again  poured  forth,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  strong 
protest  should  be  telegraphed  to  the  Government  at  once.  An 
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imposing  procession,  headed  by  the  Greek  flag  draped  in  crepe, 
marched  with  the  message  to  the  Telegraph  Office.  The  people 
were  determined  that  the  King  and  the  Government  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  would  not  submit  to  have  their 
country  sacrificed  and  their  liberties  endangered.  So,  while  the 
startled  operator  was  sending  off  their  protest,  a  great  crowd  stood 
outside  the  Telegraph  Office  and  sang  the  Marseillaise  and  cheered 
M.  Venizelos — Alexander  and  Eulalia  and  her  father  raising  their 
voices  with  the  rest. 

'  That  is  well ! '  said  Alexander.     '  There  will  be  no  more  of  this  ! ' 

But  there  was  more.  In  spite  of  that  message  and  the  musical 
accompaniment  to  its  despatch,  on  August  24  Salonica  was  electri- 
fied with  the  news  that  the  Bulgarians  had  been  permitted  to 
occupy  Ka valla,  and  that  the  British  navy  was  bombarding  it 
from  the  sea. 

Alexander,  still  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  fix  up  the  matter 
of  Eulalia  and  the  stationer's  shop,  snapped  his  string  of  beads 
in  his  wrath. 

'  What  next  ?  '  he  cried.  '  Given  Kavalla  ?  Given  the  fort 
they  always  had  their  nose  towards  ! '  His  voice  rose  to  a  shrill 
falsetto.  '  Talk  about  putting  sweet  oil  on  lentils  !  '  he  added— 
Kitchen  Greek  for  casting  pearls  before  swine.  '  The  King  is 
mad !  Constantino  must  go !  Down  with  Constantine  !  Long 
live  Venizelos  !  ' 

*  Hush !  Pour  water  in  your  wine !  '  said  Eulalia's  father, 
counselling  moderation — though  he,  too,  was  profoundly  moved. 

'  I  call  a  fig  a  fig,'  the  young  man  retorted.  '  He  deserves  to 
be  thoroughly  washed — and  washed  he  shall  be,  you  mark  my 
words  !  ' 

Sometimes  the  metaphors  of  common  speech  are  illuminating 
things. 

III. 

One  thinks  of  a  revolution  as  a  picturesque,  elaborate  business, 
a  matter  of  deep  plotting,  careful  organisation,  whispering  by 
night,  passwords,  cautious  soundings,  and  fearsome  oaths.  But 
there  was  little  that  was  dramatic,  or,  it  would  seem,  premeditated, 
about  August  31,  1916,  the  day  on  which  Salonica  found  itself 
in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  Alexander  put  his  foot  in  it. 

On  the  30th,  two  stirring  proclamations  to  the  people  and  the 
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soldiers  of  Greece  had  been  placarded  on  the  walls.  Alexander, 
reading  them,  ground  his  teeth  at  their  recital  of  his  King's 
betrayal  of  his  trust,  and  his  mercurial  temperament  inflamed  to 
their  appeal. 

'  There  shall  be  no  more  of  these  surrenders ! '  he  cried 
dramatically.  '  The  hour  has  come  ! ' 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  shop  and  sold  picture -postcards  and 
gaudy  souvenirs  to  Johnnies  and  Canadian  nursing-sisters. 

The  31st  dawned  as  any  other  day.  He  kissed  Eulalia,  took 
down  the  shutters,  and  played  with  his  beads,  which  Eulalia  had 
re-strung  for  him,  when  not  attending  to  customers  as  usual.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  this  was  to  be  the  most  fateful 
day  in  his  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  fast  asleep  when  the 
curtain  rose. 

At  midday,  when  every  sensible  person  ought  like  Alexander 
to  have  been  taking  his  siesta,  Macedonia  was  suddenly  proclaimed 
an  Independent  State  by  a  Colonel  of  Artillery  and  a  Colonel 
of  Supplies. 

Did  the  eyes  of  the  gods  twinkle  as  they  looked  down  from 
Olympus  ?  The  first  people  tackled  were — the  police  !  Second 
Lieutenant  Tsaconas  made  a  speech  in  the  barracks  to  a  band  of 
Cretan  gendarmes,  all  devoted  political  followers  of  their  fellow 
islander,  M.  Venizelos.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  fetch 
their  comrades  from  their  beats,  and  in  response  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  energetic  Second  Lieutenant,  by  two  o'clock  practically 
the  whole  of  the  police  were  won  over  to  his  side.  At  half-past 
two  they  moved  off  in  a  body  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrius  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Government,  and  woke  up 
Alexander  and  Eulalia's  father  on  the  way. 

'  What  is  this  ?     What  is  this  ? '  exclaimed  Alexander  sleepily. 

'  Down  with  the  King  !    Long  live  Venizelos  !    Long  live  the 
Entente  ! '  people  were  shouting  in  the  streets. 
-  '  It  is  a  Kevolution  ! '    said  Eulalia's  father. 

They  listened  to  what  the  people  were  saying. 

'  We  have  had  enough  of  this  King  who  surrenders  our 
beloved  country  to  our  foes ' 


'  Macedonia  is  independent- 


'  The  Gendarmerie  go  to  take  the  oath  !  Let  all  who  love 
their  country  follow  their  glorious  example  ! ' 

Men  were  moving  about  in  the  crowd,  shouting  propaganda 
at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
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Alexander  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared.  The  street,  ten  minutes 
before  sunk  into  sleepy  silence,  was  now  seething  with  excitement. 
It  was  very  hot,  and  he  perspired  freely. 

'  Come  !  You  are  young  and  strong.  Come  and  strike  a  blow 
for  the  new  State  ! '  somebody  urged  him. 

His  eyes  flashed.  He  took  fire.  Like  a  sun-dried,  wooden 
house  licked  by  a  flame,  his  temperament  responded  to  the 
enthusiasm  round  him. 

'  I  come  ! '  he  said  simply. 

'  Take  the  postcards  of  the  King  out  of  the  window ! '  cried 
his  employer  excitedly.  '  Close  the  shop,  Alexander !  Put  up 
the  shutters  and  nail  the  portrait  of  M.  Venizelos.  .  .  / 

Then  he  paused.  Alexander  was  gone.  Without  a  word 
and  without  a  jacket,  then  and  there,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  had 
joined  the  rebels. 

^Eulalia's  father  put  up  the  shutters  himself.  All  the  other 
shopkeepers  were  doing  the  same.  The  women  came  hurriedly 
into  the  streets.  The  men  gathered  together  in  groups.  Orators 
orated.  The  thing  once  started  went  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  that  of  a  bank  holiday  rather  than  such  a  tragic 
business  as  a  revolution. 

'  The  brave  Alexander !  0  noble  youth  ! '  exclaimed  the 
admiring  Eulalia,  waving  to  him  as  she  espied  him  .among  the 
throng  returning  from  St.  Demetrius,  sworn  to  uphold  the  new 
State. 

By  a  little  after  three  a  thousand  rebels  had  been  enrolled,  in- 
cluding the  three  hundred  gendarmes,  and  no  blood  had  been  shed. 
The  Colonel  of  Supplies,  on  horseback  and  wearing  a  blue-and- 
white  silk  armlet,  held  a  review  of  his  noisy  army.  An  enormous 
crowd  cheered  lustily  and  got  in  the  way.  Excitement  rose  to 
sun-heat,  and  perspiration  was  as  plentiful  as  patriots. 

Ought  one  to  be  ashamed  of  being  so  flippant  ?  This  thing 
was  important  and  deadly  serious.  And  yet,  started  under  the 
eyes  of  the  gods  like  that,  with  so  little  preparation  and  pursuing 
such  a  commonplace  course,  how  can  one  help  it  ?  Comedy  is 
comedy.  Read  on  and  see  what  is  still  to  come. 

At  the  head  of  his  troops  and  followed  by  an  excited  crowd, 
the  gallant  Colonel  moved  off  to  French  headquarters. 

French  politeness  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Proudly 
the  Colonel  offered  himself  and  his  army  to  the  service  of  the  Allies 
to  save  Macedonia  from  the  invaders.  Gratefully  General 
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Sarrail  accepted  the  offer,  and  Alexander  danced  in  the  ranks 
with  glee. 

The  War  seemed  to  him  as  good  as  won.  He  smiled  at  Eulalia, 
who  had  fought  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  and  shouted 
'  Long  live  the  Entente  ! '  with  all  his  might. 

And  then,  with  their  dismissal  from  French  headquarters, 
the  curtain  went  down  on  Act  I,  with  actors  and  audience  all 
equally  delighted. 

There  was  a  long  wait  before  it  rose  again  on  Act  II.  The 
people  made  holiday  ;  the  cafes  were  crowded.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  movement  toiled.  While  the  rebels  marched  about  and 
sang  and  enticed  others  to  join  them  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves,  the  leaders  considered  their  position,  created  machinery 
of  government,  and  wondered  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
troops  in  the  barracks  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

There  were  1200  loyalist  soldiers  there,  and  so  far  they  had 
scornfully  refused  to  join  the  movement.  They  stayed  inside 
\heir  barracks  and  shouted  rude  remarks  to  the  rebels  outside — 
and  Alexander  gained  a  certain  prominence  by  some  of  his  more 
stinging  retorts. 

But  no  blood  was  shed  on  either  side.  For  eight  solid  hours 
each  waited  for  the  other  to  begin. 

The  situation  was  impossible.  Something  had  clearly  got  to 
be  done,  and  fortunately  the  crisis  brought  with  it  the  Man  and 
his  plan.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  name  cannot  be  given  to 
the  world. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  band  of  brave  volunteers 
crept  close  to  the  barracks  in  the  darkness  and  .  .  .  cut  off  the 
water.  Recklessly  for  their  country's  sake,  these  heroes  severed 
the  main,  and  retreated  covered  with  glory  and  H20. 

A  certain  amount  of  noise  was  made  by  this  operation,  and 
the  Royalists,  very  much  on  the  alert,  grew  alarmed.  Fearing 
an  attack,  they  blazed  away  into  the  darkness,  and  the  rebels 
responded.  A  considerable  amount  of  ammunition  was  expended 
without  casualties  among  the  combatants.  But  a  pair  of  luck- 
less tramps,  '  sleeping  out '  some  distance  away,  provided  billets 
for  two  of  these  random  bullets. 

When  they  discovered  what  had  befallen  them,  the  Royalists 
decided  that  the  next  move  was  up  to  them.  A  garrison  must 
have  water,  and  if  the  taps  won't  run  it  must  be  fetched  in  casks. 
Just  before  dawn  a  party  of  some  sixty  men  were  ordered  out 
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with  horses  and  carls  to  attempt  to  obtain  water  and  provisions. 
But  immediately  the  gates  were  opened,  they  were  received  with 
such  a  fusillade  from  the  gendarmes  and  our  friend  Alexander 
that  they  hastily  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  barracks — again 
without  any  casualties. 

The  rebels  were  jubilant. 

'  Victory  !  Victory ! '  they  shouted,  and  Alexander  was  loud  in 
proclaiming  the  terrible  things  that  they  would  do  to  the  garrison 
before  they  had  finished  with  it.  Kitchen  Greek  is  an  excellent 
language  for  such  a  purpose. 

Nothing  more,  however,  happened  until  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens.  Then  the  Colonel  of  Supplies  informed  the  besieged 
and  thirsty  Eoyalists  that  he  gave  them  till  midday  to  surrender . 
If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  demand,  at  one  minute  past 
twelve  the  other  Colonel  would  chip  in  with  his  artillery. 

However,  there  was  a  gentleman  not  very  far  away  named 
Sarrail,  in  command  of  a  cosmopolitan  army — a  grey-eyed, 
moustachioed  gentleman,  with  a  head  that  was  even  better  for 
politics  than  for  soldiering.  After  Alexander  and  the  rest  of  the 
'  Army  of  Liberated  Macedonia '  had  attached  itself  to  him 
yesterday,  he  had  apparently  done  a  little  quiet  thinking,  and 
when  he  heard  of  this  ultimatum  he  decided  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  take  a  hand. 

Fifteen  hundred  French  infantrymen  marched  on  the  scene. 
They  brought  their  machine-guns  with  them  and  coolly  set  them 
up  in  the  open  between  the  rebels  and  the  Royalists.  Then  six 
trench-mortars  and  some  anti-aircraft  lorries  with  French  *75's 
mounted  upon  them,  also  took  up  their  positions,  while  a  couple 
of  French  aeroplanes  hovered  ominously  over  the  barracks. 

Alexander  and  his  fellows  watched  these  preparations,  agog 
with  excitement.  This  was  something  like !  And  when  General 
Sarrail  himself  appeared,  they  went  almost  frantic  with  joy. 

Surely  the  gods  on  Olympus  must  have  craned  forward  to  see 
and  to  hear  when  that  trim,  typically  French  figure  with  the  steady 
grey  eyes  summoned  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  and  made 
him  a  little  speech  ! 

He  had  no  wish,  he  explained  in  choicest  French  and  without 
the  vestige  of  a  smile,  to  mix  himself  up  in  a  purely  local  affair 
or  to  interfere  in  a  political  matter.  But  he  was  compelled  to 
remind  both  sides  that  there  was  a  war  on,  and  that  Salonica 
was  his  base,  and  under  martial  law.  In  the  interest s  of  law  and 
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order  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica 
from  the  dangers  of  promiscuous  rifle-fire,  fashionable  though 
that  sort  of  thing  might  be  in  the  Balkans.  The  last  thing  he 
desired  to  do  was  to  take  sides,  but  he  could  not  possibly  permit 
this  rebellion  to  continue.  He  regretted  it,  but  he  must  demand 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  troops  within  the  barracks  .  .  . 
and  he  had  with  him  the  means  to  enforce  his  demand. 

They  do  these  things  beautifully,  the  French. 

Of  course,  the  commandant  might  have  inquired  of  the  owner 
of  those  steady  grey  eyes  why  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order 
he  did  not  demand  the  surrender  of  the  rebels  instead  of  the 
Royalists  ;  and  why,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  between  Greek 
and  Greek,  two  aeroplanes  were  at  that  moment  hovering  overhead 
and  fifteen  hundred  Frenchmen  with  machine-guns  and  trench- 
mortars  were  facing  the  barracks.  But  he  asked  neither  of  these 
questions.  He  was  too  glad  to  get  himself  out  of  the  hole  he  was 
in.  Graciously  he  answered  that  though  he  and  his  officers  and 
men  would  not  in  any  circumstances  surrender  to  the  rebels,  they 
had  no  other  course  open  to  them  but  to  submit  to  the  might 
of  France. 

From  that  moment  the  success  of  the  Revolution  was  assured. 
King  Constantine,  who  had  insolently  sacrificed  Kavalla,  in  spite 
of  the  warning  his  people  had  given  him  when  he  '  let '  Fort  Rupel, 
was  powerless  to  stay  its  course.  With  Salonica  safely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  the  movement  spread 
through  Macedonia  and  the  Islands  like  wildfire.  M.  Venizelos 
came  to  Salonica,  and  with  General  Danglis  and  Admiral  Condouriotis 
established  a  Triumvirate  ;  and  daily  the  numbers  of  the  Venizelist 
forces  increased  till  they  were  soon  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  strength. 

But  with  these  things  Alexander  was  not  greatly  concerned. 
For  him  a  personal  question  had  arisen  which  swamped  all  other 
issues,.  Carried  away  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  a  crowd, 
he  and  many  another  Salonician  had  been  swept  into  the  revolu- 
tionary whirlpool,  to  wake  on  the  morrow  to  find  that  a  whirlpool 
is  more  easily  entered  than  got  out  of. 

This  was  the  fly  in  the  ointment :  the  Committee  of  National 
Defence  proclaimed  general  military  service  in  the  liberated  territory 
under  their  sway. 

Alexander  was  perhaps  the  most  disgusted  of  the  lot.  Revolu- 
tion was  a  game  at  which  he  had  very  much  enjoyed  playing 
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yesterday ;  but  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  stationer's  shop  and 
Eulalia  to-day.  And  he  couldn't.  He  had  got  to  be  a  soldier  and 
fight  for  all  the  fine  things  he  had  shouted  about  so  lustily. 


rv. 

Three  days  later,  like  a  man  who  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
drunk  the  night  before,  and  was  therefore  surprised  and  sulky 
to  find  he  had  a  headache  in  the  morning,  Alexander  went  to  the 
stationer's  shop. 

Eulalia's  father  greeted  him  coldly. 

He  was  very  busy  selling  portraits  of  M.  Venizelos  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  picture-postcards  of  the  Kevolution,  rushed 
out  by  an  enterprising  photographer,  to  all  ranks  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

'  I  go  to  fight  for  our  country,'  said  Alexander,  pointing  to 
his  new  uniform. 

'  You  have  left  me  at  an  inconvenient  moment,'  said  Eulalia's 
father. 

Alexander  rolled  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  had  no  beads  now 
he  was  a  soldier  again. 

'  I  am  very  busy,'  said  Eulalia's  father  pointedly. 

'  You  will  keep  my  place  open  for  me  ?  '  inquired  Alexander. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

'  I  must  have  help.  Who  knows  when  you  will  be  back  ?  ' 
he  grunted. 

Alexander  stood  there  fidgeting,  while  the  stationer  attended 
to  a  succession  of  customers.  Enough  had  been  said  to  show 
him  the  lie  of  the  land.  The  moment  was  decidedly  inopportune, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  declare 
his  love  for  Eulalia.  He  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  retaining 
the  right  to  return  to  that  desirable  shop. 

'  How  can  he  refuse  me  his  daughter  when  I  am  going  to  fight 
for  my  country  ?  '  he  asked  himself  —  because  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  be  refused.  It  was  quite  clear  from  the  stationer's 
manner  that  he  was  prepared  to  refuse  him  anything,  so  annoyed 
was  he  at  being  left  without  an  assistant  when  business  was  so 


Still,  that  was  his  only  chance.  If  he  told  him  all,  if  he  could 
persuade  him  to  accept  him  as  Eulalia's  future  husband,  then 
he  would  be  obliged  to  let  him  come  back. 
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But  at  that  point  in  his  reflections  the  door  at  the  back  of 
the  shop  opened,  and  he  caught  sight  of  Eulalia  herself.  Seeing 
him,  she  changed  her  mind  about  entering,  and  drew  back.  But 
he  hurried  in  after  her  and  closed  the  door.  After  all,  he  thought, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  Eulalia,  and  she  would 
manage  her  father  when  he  was  gone. 

'  Agapete — -see  my  new  uniform !  '  he  murmured  tenderly, 
striking  an  attitude. 

Eulalia  sniffed. 

'  Light  of  my  soul,  you  will  not  forget  me  while  I  am  away  ?  ' 
he  pleaded. 

Eulalia  tossed  her  head. 

'  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Eulalia. 

There  were  tears  in  Alexander's  eyes— tears  for  the  stationer's 
shop. 

'  Poulaki,  why  are  you  so  cold  ?  What  has  happened  ?  '  he 
demanded  miserably. 

His  little  chicken  told  him— shrilly,  fluently  she  told  him. 

'  Crow ! '  she  cried.  '  I  have  no  patience  with  you.  When 
all  was  going  so  well — when  I  had  got  you  here  with  my  father — • 
when  you  had  made  yourself  useful  to  him,  and  any  day  he  might 
have  agreed  to  our  wedding — -bah !  — -then  you  must  go  and  mix 
yourself  up  in  this  Revolution ! ' 

She  paused,  and  he  struggled  for  words  to  meet  this  unexpected 
onslaught. 

'  And  now  you  are  a  soldier  again !  '  she  cut  in  before  he 
could  find  any.  '  That  is  what  you  have  got  for  it.  Off  you 
must  go  to  be  killed ' 

'  I  shall  not  be  killed ! '  he  cried.  '  Trust  me  to  see  to  that ! 
I  am  no  fool.' 

'  Of  course  you  will  be  killed — or  else  you  will  not  be  back 
for  years !  And  you  have  the  nose  to  come  here  and  ask  me  to 
wait  for  you  !  Me,  what  shall  I  do  while  you  are  at  the  War  ?  Who 
will  walk  with  me  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ?  Who  will  buy  me 
wine  if  I  pledge  myself  to  you  ?  Go— go  to  your  silly  fighting, 
and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  ! ' 

'  I  will  stay  in  Salonica — I  will  make  them  let  me  stay ! '  hes 
gasped  desperately.  c  Agapete — agapete — — •' 

'  You  cannot  stay.  All  go  to  the  front.  Everybody  knows 
it.  Great  deeds  are  expected  of  you.  ...  Go  and  do  them  ! ' 
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The  unfairness  and  the  unreason  of  it  dismayed  him.  He 
tried  to  argue  with  her. 

'  But — but  look  you !  The  order  is  general  service.  Even  if 
I  had  not  joined  the  Eevolution,  I  should  still  have  had  to 

But  it  was  useless.  Eulalia  had  done  much  thinking  during 
his  absence. 

'  Talk  me  no  crow's  talk !  If  you  had  stayed  quiet,  my  father 
could  have  got  you  out  of  it.  There  are  many  ways,  as  you  well 
know.  But  no — you  must  shout  and  rush  away.  .  .  .  Tchtck  ! 
.  .  .  you  make  me  ill.  I  have  no  use  for  one  like  you.  I  want 
a  lover  .  .  .  here — every  day  !  Go — I  am  done  with  you  !  Easily, 
I  shall  find  someone  else.  With  us  it  is  finished !  ' 

With  that  she  left  him,  and  Alexander,  in  his  new  uniform, 
re-entered  the  shop.  Her  father  was  still  serving,  and  after  one 
last  regretful  glance  round  Alexander  stepped  into  the  sunlight. 
A  moment  he  stood  in  eclipse  upon  the  pavement,  looking  at  the 
portraits  of  M.  Venizelos  in  the  window,  his  beadless  fingers  rolling 
yet  another  cigarette.  Then  with  a  sigh  he  strolled  towards  his 
favourite  cafe,  kicking  a  boot-black  as  he  passed. 

Look  what  M.  Venizelos  and  General  Sarrail  had  let  him  in 
for !  Fighting— real  fighting  in  the  trenches.  .  .  .  Look  what  they 
had  cost  him — Eulalia's  father's  shop  and  Eulalia  ! 

Truly  the  way  of  the  patriot  is  hard,  and  women  are  the  very 
deuce. 
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THE  Misses  Jones  (Susannah  and  one  older, 

Who  coyly  hides  within  some  secret  den 
*  Doing  the  books '  while  Susan,  being  bolder, 

Greets  gaily  at  the  counter  even  men) — 
The  sisters  Jones  invite  a  friendly  purchase 

Of  birthday  books  and  envelopes  and  ink : 
Or  lend  us  novels,  such  as  will  not  smirch  us 

With  '  problems  '  giving  furiously  to  think. 

Tales  of  innocuous  saccharine  which  Susan, 

Judge  of  chaste  excellence,  '  can  recommend ' : 
Tales  likely  to  instruct  but  not  amuse  an 

Exhausted  toiler  in  his  brief  week-end — 
With  one  of  these,  that  might  be  on  a  Sunday 

Safely  perused  by  children  yet  in  bibs, 
With  one  of  these,  composed  by  Mrs.  Grundy, 

I  leave  the  shop  (and  with  a  box  of  nibs). 

It  bears  the  marks  of  many  earnest  readers. 

The  *  Fernhurst '  drawing-room  has  potent  thumbs, 
And  Mrs.  Cross,  bedridden  at  '  The  Cedars,' 

Has  left  between  the  pages  several  crumbs. 
A  teacup  ring  is  stamped  upon  the  binding, 

One  leaf  is  missing  from  the  final  scene ; 
Someone  has  scribbled  on  the  margin,  finding 

Much  (and  I  sympathise)  to  raise  his  spleen. 

Still  I  read  on  (and  crush  the  wish  to  burn  it !), 

Page  after  page — as  much  as  I  can  stand : 
Then,  sick  of  bloodless  bleating,  I  return  it 

And  get  another — of  the  self-same  brand ! 
Who  writes  the  things  ?    And  whose  disastrous  model 

Do  hundreds  of  these  twitterers  imitate 
In  uniformity  of  guileless  twaddle 

And  thought  both  second-hand  and  second-rate  ? 
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I  fume.    But  don't  suppose  I  really  am  in  a 

Rage  with  the  sisters.    Both  are  perfect  dears ; 
And  what  they  sell  has  character  and  stamina : 

Their  envelopes  are  stout,  their  gum  adheres. 
But  what  they  lend  us — certainly,  it's  fiction, 

If  fiction  only  claims  divorce  from  fact ; 
Say,  must  they  always  force  on  us  restriction 

To  stuff  as  full  of  '  uplift '  as  a  tract  ? 

A  time  will  come.    Into  our  blameless  villas, 

Homes  of  the  '  sweetly  pretty '  and  '  quite  nice,' 
Modernity  at  last  will  steal  as  still  as 

The  snake  that  marred  another  Paradise. 
The  wells  of  milk  and  water  will  be  muddied 

And  foreign  kickshaws  vitiate  our  taste : 
Canons  will  change  and  Georgian  Life  be  studied 

Till  we  forget  we  ever  were  strait-laced. 

Susannah  then  without  a  blush  will  minister 

To  those  enfranchised  souls  who  love  not  pap 
Sly  realistic  tomes,  where  sins  are  sinister 

And  spades  are  spades — no  need  of  verbum  sap. 
Serenely,  as  munition  workers  handle 

Trinitrotoluol  without  surprise, 
We  shall  discuss  the  last  success  of  scandal 

And  cross  the  't's'  and  dot  the  wicked  'i's.' 

We  shall  be  dogs,  we  shall.     '  Emancipation ' 

Will  flaunt  its  banners  o'er  the  new  regime. 
What  will  the  Vicar  say  ?     Imagination 

Lights  the  far  prospect  with  one  humorous  gleam. 
Break  us  in  gently,  Susan,  ere  we  part  with 

Innocence :    put  the  Vicar's  mind  at  ease, 
(Novels  of  five  years  back  will  do  to  start  with,) 

And  bring  us  up  to  date  by  slow  degrees. 

H.  S.  V.  H. 
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THREE  FOREIGNERS  IN  LONDON,  1584-1618. 

THERE  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  foreigners  should  visit  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  momentous 
years  between  1580  and  1600  the  foundations  were  being  laid  for 
a  career  of  prosperity  and  expansion  which  had  not  been  dreamt 
of  before.  With  the  end  of  the  Spanish  menace,  consequent  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588,  the  last  hindrance  was  removed, 
and,  as  the  nation  developed  into  a  first-class  power,  manufacture, 
commerce,  and  wealth  increased,  and  London  soon  became  a  market 
of  the  first  importance  to  which  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  attracted,  where  business  was  sure  to  be  brisk,  and  the  profits 
considerable.  The  wealthier  families  began  to  send  their  sons 
abroad  to  complete  their  education.  The  cities  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  were  full  of  young  men  from  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  we  find  at  this  time  a  corresponding  increase  of  foreigners 
in  this  country  and  particularly  in  the  metropolis.  From  the 
description  and  opinions  of  some  of  these  visitors,  we  are  able 
to  piece  together  a  fairly  complete  record  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  London  as  it  appeared  to  the  travelled  foreigners  of  that 
time.  W.  B.  Rye,  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  collected  and 
translated  a  number  of  these  relations,  but  since  his  book  was 
published  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  increased.  Other 
narratives  have  come  to  light,  among  which  are  the  three  dealt 
with  here,  and  the  subject  is  so  interesting  that  no  excuse  is  needed 
for  touching  on  it  again. 

The  pictures  of  bygone  London  are  of  special  interest  to  us,  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  at  once  that  we  must  not  expect  from  our 
travellers  anything  like  an  intimate  and  detailed  account  of  English 
life  at  the  time.  They  were  concerned  almost  to  a  man  with 
externals,  and,  even  so,  their  powers  of  observation,  if  judged  by 
modern  standards,  were  somewhat  limited.  They  were  not  always 
polite,  but  then  they  were  not  always  accurate.  They  tell  us  much 
that  we  do  not  want  to  know,  and  often  relapse  into  complete  silence 
at  the  very  point  where  a  single  word,  perhaps,  would  have  settled 
for  ever  some  question  which  savants  have  been  disputing  ever 
since.  They  cling  with  a  kind  of  desperate  persistence  to  the 
itinerary  mapped  out  for  them  by  other  travellers,  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  rejoiced  in  an  ignorance  of  the 'English  language  which 
was  complete  and  unashamed,  while  their  Latin,  if  they  had  any,  was 
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worse  than  useless  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  '  smattered 
Latin  with  an  English  mouth '  and  most  barbarously  mis-pro- 
nounced it.  They  were,  therefore,  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of 
an  interpreter  who  was  frequently  a  rogue  and  interpreted  what 
he  himself  entirely  misunderstood.  If  one  remembers,  too,  that  the 
average  traveller  spent  only  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few 
months  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
were  bound  to  occur.  It  is  surprising  that  they  were  not  more 
frequent. 

Of  our  three  travellers,  Thomas  Platter  was  a  Swiss,  Lupold 
von  Wedel  was  a  German,  and  Busino  was  an  Italian.  Platter 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  worthy  printer  and  pedagogue  Thomas 
Platter,  Gymnasiarchus  of  the  town  of  Basle,  whose  autobiography 
is  well  known.  The  younger  Thomas  was  born  in  1574,  and,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1582,  he  became  the  special  care  of  his 
elder  brother  by  a  first  marriage,  Felix  Platter,  the  famous  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  whose  collection  of  simples  and  cabinet  of  rarities 
were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  more  than  one  visitor  to  Basle 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  writings  on  medical  subjects 
long  survived  him.  Thomas  was  sent  to  study  medicine  at 
Montpellier,  and  then  travelled  extensively  in  France  and  Spain, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England.  Returning  to  Basle,  he  wrote 
a  detailed  account  of  his  travels,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still 
unprinted.1  Platter  was  a  knowing  and  interesting  traveller  with 
a  wide  eye  for  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  countries 
he  visited.  There  is  at  times  a  pleasant  personal  touch  about  his 
writing  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  gay  and  artless  youngster 
with  a  genius  for  enjoying  himself,  but  he  suffers  with  many  of  his 
contemporaries  from  occasional  attacks  of  dulness,  particularly 
when  he  embarks  on  lengthy  historical  and  archseological  digres- 
sions. He  was  something  of  a  draughtsman,  and  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Binz  that  two  or  three  pages  in  his  account  of  London  are 
devoted  to  drawings  which  give  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of 
the  costumes  of  the  period. 

His  visit  extended  from  September  18  to  October  20,  1599. 
Thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Dover,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  profes- 
sional assistance,  he  had  special  introductions  and  quite  unusual 
opportunities  for  sightseeing  in  London.  He  had  friends  also 
among  the  foreign  residents  and  others  in  the  City,  among  whom 

1  MS.  X,  v.  7.  Some  extracts  are  printed  in  the  supplement  to  the  Aflgemeine 
Zeitung  for  August  23,  1902,  by  Dr.  G.  Binz  of  Basle,  to  whose  article  on  German 
visitors  to  London  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  I  *m  much  indebted. 
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was  an  apothecary,  one  Louis  Lemyre  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Golden 
Eagle '  in  Lime  Street,  who  appears  to  have  given  his  young  friend 
not  only  hospitality,  but  sound  advice.  Witness  his  entry  in 
Platter's  Album  or  Stammbuch  preserved  at  Basle  : 

'Wyne,  woman,  dyce,  and  lecherye, 
Doe  bring  a  man  to  povertye.' 

Platter  carried  back  with  him  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
his  visit,  and  a  generation  later  he  sent  his  son  to  England  to  renew 
his  memories.  Of  this  visit  of  the  younger  Platter  nothing,  however, 
survives  except  his  Stammbuch,  containing  the  signatures  of  many 
notable  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  Basle. 

Our  second  traveller,  Lupold  von  Wedel,  is  a  different  kind  of 
man  altogether.  Born  in  1544  at  Kremzow  in  Pomerania,  he 
early  developed  a  distaste  for  study  which  never  left  him.  His 
Wanderlust,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inexhaustible.  From  1573 
for  twenty  years  or  more  he  was  roaming  about  the  world,  mostly 
as  a  soldier,  campaigning  and  sightseeing.  He  travelled  in  France, 
Italy,  the  Holy  Land,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  August  1584, 
visited  England,  remaining  here  until  April  1585.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  foreigners  who  saw  something  of  England  apart  from  Dover 
and  London.  He  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Scotland,  and  at 
Berwick  was  entertained  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  a 
revel  which  even  to  a  German  in  those  days  of  solemn  and  in- 
stitutional drunkenness  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  writes 
simply  and  naturally  without  the  least  concern  for  learning,  and 
his  account  of  London  is  quite  the  best  thing  in  his  book.1  He 
seems  to  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  closely  observing  the 
Queen  and  her  courtiers  and  attendants.  He  witnessed  her  state 
entry  into  London  in  November  1584,  attended  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  was  present  at  a  banquet  and  ball  at  Greenwich 
where  the  Queen,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  immortal  charms, 
was  coquetting  with  Master  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  the 
hey-day  of  royal  favour.  Von  Wedel  also  describes  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show ;  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1584  ;  he  gives  us 
an  account  of  Raleigh's  strange  black  man,  brought  back  by  the 
Roanoke  expedition  in  September,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  time,  and  was  present  at  the  execution  of 
Dr.  William  Parry,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  in  Palace  Yard 
in  1585  for  traitorously  conspiring  against  the  Queen's  life. 

1  BaUische,  Studien,  1895,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  312-326  and  pp.  344-366. 
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Horatio  Busino,  our  third  traveller,  takes  us  into  another  reign. 
He  was  Chaplain  and  Intendant-General  of  the  Household  of  Piero 
Contarini,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  James  I, 
1616-18,  and  cannot  strictly  be  described  as  a  traveller  in  the  sense 
in  which  Platter  and  Von  Wedel  were  travellers,  but  even  if  he 
had  come  here  on  pleasure  he  could  not  have  left  us  a  more  de- 
lightful account  of  his  visit.  He  was  in  England  from  October 
1617  to  December  1618,  and  while  here  he  employed  himself 
in  completing  a  journal  and  writing  a  number  of  letters  for  the 
amusement  of  his  patron's  relations,  containing  such  familiar 
details  as  the  Ambassador  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  to 
the  Senate,  or  was  too  busy  to  transmit  to  his  family.  These  letters 
and  journals  were  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
by  the  late  Rawdon  Brown  who  translated  and  annotated  them, 
and  on  his  death,  this  work,  still  in  manuscript,  found  its  way  to 
the  Record  Office  where  it  now  is.  To  his  notes  on  England, 
Busino  gives  the  quaint  title  of  Anglipotrida.1 

This  collection  has  recently  been  re-translated  and  published 
in  the  volume  of  State  papers  (Venetian)  for  the  years  1617-1619, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  known.  Busino's  narrative  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  chaplain  was  a  man  of  shrewdness  and 
observation,  and  was  endowed  with  high  spirits  and  unbounded 
good  temper.  His  account  of  London  is  largely  occupied  with 
Court  Ceremonies,  and  he  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  latter  clad  in  so  expansive  a  farthingale  '  that 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  it  was  four  feet  wide  in  the  hips.' 
But  he  found  ample  time  to  look  about  him,  and  he  records  our 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  in  a  candid,  impartial,  and 
altogether  charming  way.  X)ur  only  grievance  against  him  is  that 
when  the  time  came  for  his  departure  from  London  he  seems  to 
have  been  unmistakably  delighted  to  be  gone. 

The  London  which  welcomed  travellers  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  flourishing  city  of  some  300,000  inhabitants,  although  the 
circuit  walls,  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  gates  above  which 
rose  the  spires  and  towers  of  its  numerous  churches,  must  have 
given  it  a  curiously  mediaeval  appearance  when  seen  from  the  river. 
This  was  the  aspect  which  first  greeted  the  stranger  on  his  arrival. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  he  had  landed  at  Dover  and  ridden  post 
by  way  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  Gravesend.  Here  he 
took  to  the  water  and  finished  his  journey  by  boat.  For  the  earlier 

^  *  Rawdon  Brown's  manuscript  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  th« 
Quarterly  Review,  October  1857. 
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part  of  the  way  the  river  journey  was  a  source  of  pleasure.  The 
stream  was  clear-running  and  broad  at  first,  but  as  the  traveller 
approached  the  City  the  water  began  to  take  on  something  of  the 
muddy  brown  hue  which  we  associate  with  it  to-day,  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  it  became  so  filthy  that,  according  to 
Busino,  its  smell  could  be  perceived  in  the  linen  which  was  washed 
in  it.  London  Bridge  itself  with  its  magnificent  houses  and  shops 
was  an  unending  source  of  wonder  and  interest.  Above  the  central 
tower,  fixed  on  spikes,  were  to  be  seen  some  thirty  heads  of  persons 
of  distinction  who  had  been  beheaded  for  creating  riots  or  for  other 
causes,  a  sight  which  seems  invariably  to  have  turned  the  travellers' 
thoughts  with  a  kind  of  grim  delight  to  the  subject  of  executions, 
for  nearly  all  have  something  to  say  on  the  matter.  But  the  bridge, 
says  an  old  proverb,  was  made  for  wise  men  to  go  over  and  fools 
to  go  under.  So  rapid  was  the  ebb  and  flow  that  a  mill  could  have 
been  kept  at  work  between  any  of  the  arches,  and  the  perils  of 
shooting  the  bridge  were  well  known.  The  prudent  traveller  landed 
at  one  of  the  wharves  below  the  bridge,  probably  at  Billingsgate, 
and  set  out  in  quest  of  his  inn.  If  a  German,  he  would  repair  to 
the  '  White  Bear,'  which  was  kept  by  a  Dutchman,  or,  if  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  would  put  up  at  the  '  Fleur  de  Lys  ' 
in  Mark  Lane,  which  was  noted  for  its  excellent  cook.  If  the  visitor 
was  an  ambassador  or  a  person  of  distinction,  a  house  would  be 
taken  in  an  airy  and  fashionable  quarter  such  as  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  where,  in  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  house,  Busino  resided  with  his 
master  during  his  stay  in  London.  This  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
little  too  remote  and  countrified,  but  it  was  near  the  fashionable 
theatres,  especially  those  that  kept  the  best-trained  dogs  for  bull 
and  bear  baiting.  One  disadvantage,  however,  was  that  the  fields 
around  the  house  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  sports  and  martial 
exercises :  for  bow  meetings,  sham  fights  and  mock  sieges,  and 
various  other  manoeuvres  of  the  train-bands.  These  made  so  great 
and  so  continuous  a  commotion  that  the  chaplain  protests  he 
cannot  eat  his  dinner  in  peace.  It  was  well  for  the  foreigner  to 
avoid  any  strangeness  in  his  dress  within  the  City.  The  clerks  and 
apprentices  were  not  well  disposed  to  strangers  and  were  apt  to  ill- 
treat  them  and  usurp  their  valuables.  Busino  saw  a  Spaniard 
assaulted  and  belaboured  by  a  termagant  with  a  cabbage  stalk, 
and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  shop,  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
he  was  arrayed  in  his  national  costume. 

The  process  of  sightseeing  was  invariably  the  same.    Foreigners 
usually  followed  the  modern  'bus  route  from  Aldgate  to  the  Royal 
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Exchange  and  thence  up  Cheapside  to  St.  Paul's.  The  churchyard 
was  then  enclosed  and  the  road  passed  up  Newgate  Street  and  down 
the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate  Hill,  and  so  along  the  Strand  to  Whitehall 
and  Westminster.  The  spire,  one  of  the  great  glories  of  old 
St.  Paul's,  had  been  burnt  down  in  1561,  and  was  never  rebuilt, 
but  the  traveller  was  usually  taken  up  200  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  which  was  covered  with  lead,  from  which  a  magnificent 
view  could  be  obtained  over  the  whole  city  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall,  and  what  a  view  it  must  have  been ! — no  smoke,  no 
factories,  no  trams  along  the  riverside.  The  palace  at  Whitehall 
would  be  visited  next,  where  the  gardens,  the  tilt-yard,  and  a 
collection  of  wild  and  tame  beasts  from  India  invariably  excited 
wonder  and  comment.  The  interior  was  truly  magnificent.  The 
passages  were  bright  with  carpets  and  the  galleries  and  rooms 
well  filled  with  pictures  and  tapestries.  Here  could  be  seen  Eliza- 
beth's wardrobe,  her  jewels,  and  her  collection  of  books,  many  of 
which  were  inscribed  with  the  Queen's  own  hand. 

The  visitor  would  then  proceed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where, 
after  1600,  Camden's  '  Reges '  could  be  purchased  to  save  '  tomb- 
stone '  travellers  the  trouble  of  copying  the  inscriptions,  but  for 
which,  '  eaten  up  with  avarice,'  the  vergers  demanded  a  great  price. 

The  traveller,  if  tired  with  his  peregrinations,  could  hire  a  wherry 
at  one  of  the  public  stairs  and  return  to  his  inn  by  water.  Many 
of  these  boats  were  provided  with  carpets  and  cushions,  and  some 
were  covered  in  to  protect  passengers  from  rain  or  sun.  They 
were  very  swift  and  skilfully  handled,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
propelled  by  six  or  eight  oars,  literally  flew  over  the  water.  Most 
notable  of  all  was  the  Royal  Barge,  which  was  kept  close  to  one 
of  the  theatres  on  dry  ground  and  sheltered  from  the  weather.  It 
was  a  magnificent  vessel,  with  two  splendid  cabins  beautifully 
ornamented  with  glass  windows,  painting,  and  carving.  The 
traffic  to  the  south  side  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
wherries ;  and  as  the  chief  attractions  of  the  people,  and  the  theatres, 
were  mostly  across  the  river  beyond  the  somewhat  puritanical 
jurisdiction  of  the  City  Fathers,  the  boatmen,  as  may  be  imagined, 
drove  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade.  The  shipping  on  the  river, 
the  merchantmen,  and  smaller  craft  were  a  constant  source  of 
interest.  Busino  in  1617  was  taken  to  see  a  fine  new  arsenal  or  dock 
begun  by  the  India  Company,  where  were  two  magnificent  ships 
— the  Sun  and  the  Moon — like  two  well-appointed  castles,  ready 
with  all  hands  on  board  for  their  voyage  to  the  East.  The  visitor 
would  also  inspect  Drake's  ship,  the  Golden  Hind,  which  was  laid 
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up  at  Deptford,  where  it  remained  for  many  years  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  wonder.  By  1617,  when  Busino  saw  it,  only  the 
lower  part  remained,  '  looking  like  the  bleached  ribs  and  bare  skull 
of  a  dead  horse,'  the  upper  part  having  been  almost  entirely  carried 
away  by  trophy-hunters.  A  few  years  later  there  was  nothing  left. 

The  domestic  architecture  then  prevalent  did  not  excite  our 
visitors'  unqualified  admiration.  The  houses  were  mostly  built 
of  wood,  without  foundations,  and  were  damp  and  cold,  and  even 
in  the  grand  houses  dried  rushes  had  to  be  spread  on  the  floors 
to  keep  them  dry.  The  apartments  are  described  as  sorry  and 
ill-connected,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  clean. 
Fleas  were  not  known  there  except  by  accident,  and  bugs  were 
outlawed,  according  to  Busino,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  overstated. 
Busino  may  well  have  been  thinking  by  comparison  of  the  inns 
of  his  native  land,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the  bitter  experiences 
of  travellers  of  the  period,  the  fleas,  if  unanimous,  could  at  any 
time  have  dragged  their  victims  out  of  bed.  The  staircases  were 
twisted  and  inconvenient,  and  the  windows,  although  glazed, 
had  no  shutters  and  are  described  as  too  narrow  to  look  out  of. 

As  far  as  the  London  streets  are  concerned,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  unduly  narrow,  but  they  were  thick  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  black  mud  which  furnished  the  mob  with  a  handy  missile 
whenever  anything  occurred  to  excite  their  disapproval.  They 
were  well  supplied  with  handsome  stone  fountains  fed  by  conduits, 
and  in  the  city  itself  the  water  was  clean  and  fresh,  but  elsewhere 
it  was  foul  and  stinking.  The  water  was  carried  into  the  houses 
by  water-carriers  in  long  wooden  vessels  hooped  with  iron,  called 
*  cobs.'  There  was  everywhere  a  great  parade  of  justice,  stocks 
and  pillories  being  set  up  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  and  in  the  suburbs  were  oak  cages  in  which  nocturnal 
vagrants  were  confined,  as  well  as  pounds  for  stray  beasts.  The 
two  pests  of  the  thoroughfares  were  apprentices  and  carts,  not  only 
the  ordinary  town  carts,  but  great  lumbering  wagons  from  the 
country  drawn  by  seven  or  eight  horses,  with  plumes,  in  single  file, 
bringing  passengers  and  goods  to  town.  The  apprentices  were 
full  of  mischief,  and  the  carts  obstructed  the  rest  of  the  traffic, 
so  that  James  I  was  forced  to  warn  one  of  the  Lord  Mayors  to  see  to 
two  things  in  the  City,  namely,  the  great  devils  and  the  little  devils, 
the  great  devils  being  the  carts  which  declined  to  give  way  to  the 
coaches  of  the  nobility,  and  the  little  devils  being  the  shop  boys, 
who  made  things  unpleasant  for  sober-minded  people. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  from  Busino  that  he  considered  the 
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streets  safe  at  night,  a  statement  which  is  not  altogether  in  agree- 
ment with  other  ar  counts  of  the  period.  He  states,  however, 
that  they  were  well  policed,  and  that,  for  the  better  preserving  of 
order,  everyone  was  obliged  to  place  a  light  over  the  door  or  in 
his  shop  window,  and  keep  it  burning  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  The  shops,  we  learn,  were  numerous  and  well  supplied 
with  goods,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  sign  like  an  inn.  The 
shopkeepers  tended,  as  was  general  at  that  time,  to  separate  them- 
selves by  trades  into  particular  districts.  In  Cheapside  were  the 
goldsmiths'  shops  with  their  display  of  gold  and  silver  cups  and 
modern  and  ancient  coins  of  all  kinds.  In  another  quarter  were 
the  apothecaries,  and  elsewhere  were  the  booksellers,  not  one  of 
whom,  to  Busino's  great  disgust,  could  produce  a  single  missal. 
The  number  of  butchers'  shops  seems  to  have  been  extraordinary, 
and  there  were  endless  inns  and  eating-houses,  beer-shops,  and  shops 
for  the  sale  of  every  imaginable  kind  of  wine,  Alicant,  Canary, 
Muscatel,  Claret,  Spanish,  and  Rhenish,  all  very  good,  but  very 
dear.  There  were  pastrycooks,  poulterers,  particularly  those  that 
sold  rabbits,  gunsmiths,  and  bird-fanciers  for  the  sale  of  hawks 
and  falcons  and  other  birds  of  prey,  which  the  dealers  trained  and 
sold  ready  for  sport. 

The  theatres,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mostly  on  the  Southwark 
side  of  the  river.  Plays  were  exceedingly  popular,  but  some 
sober-minded  citizens  were  against  them,  and  the  City  authorities 
objected  to  the  thronging  of  the  streets  by  people  riding  and  driving 
to  the  playhouse  with  the  attendant  concourse  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds.  In  addition,  the  City  claimed  certain  rights  of  licensing 
and  censorship,  which  were  very  irksome,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  an  enterprising  actor-manager  should  seek  a  more 
convenient  place  for  the  exercise  of  his  craft  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Common  Council.  In  1600,  stages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
presentation  of  the  drama  were  almost  unknown  abroad.  English 
travelling  actors  had  carried  the  fame  of  the  English  drama  to 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  also  to  France,  and  the  foreigner 
in  London  was  likely  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Southwark  theatres.  We  are  all  familiar,  from  the  old  views  of 
London,  with  these  six-  or  eight-sided  buildings,  three  storeys  in 
height,  open  to  the  sky,  but  with  sloping  eaves  above  the  galleries. 
They  were  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  were  very  inflammable.  The 
play  commenced  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
midday  meal,  and  the  prices  varied  according  to  position  and 
comfort.  Platter  writes  : 
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'  These  places  are  built  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  players 
perform  on  a  raised  stage  so  that  everyone  can  see  what  happens. 
Nevertheless  there  are  different  gangways  and  places  where  one  sits 
more  comfortably,  but  then  you  have  to  pay  more.  If  you  stand 
below  you  pay  one  English  penny  (pfenning),  but  if  a  seat  is  required 
you  have  to  go  in  through  another  door  and  pay  an  extra  penny. 
If  you  wish  to  sit  on  cushions  in  the  most  comfortable  seat,  so  that 
you  can  not  only  see  everything  but  can  be  seen  yourself,  you  enter 
by  yet  another  door  and  pay  a  further  penny.' 

These  were  the  prices  for  ordinary  performances,  and,  in  con- 
sidering them,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  then  about  five  times  greater  than  now,  and,  of  course, 
on  special  occasions  higher  prices  would  be  charged.  At  these 
times  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  players  took  large  sums  of 
money.  Platter,  unfortunately,  knew  no  English  and  had  only 
the  vaguest  notion  of  what  was  going  forward,  but  he  was  much 
interested  in  looking  on,  especially  when  the  Queen's  players  were 
performing.  One  item  which  is  recorded  by  him,  and  which  is 
of  particular  interest,  is  the  fact  that  on  September  21,  1599, 
apparently  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  he  witnessed  a  performance 
of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  in  which  fifteen  actors  took  part,  and  which  was 
most  excellently  rendered.  Now  '  Julius  Caesar '  was  at  one  time 
believed  to  have  been  first  acted  in  1601,  but  this  reference 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  performed  at  least  two  years  earlier. 
Unfortunately  Platter  tells  us  nothing  about  the  play  itself,  except 
that  it  was  well  done,  and  ended  with  a  dance,  and  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  author.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  to-day 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  even  a  name  to  him.  He  was,  perhaps, 
even  better  pleased  with  a  kind  of  mixture  between  a  circus  and 
a  pantomime,  which  he  saw  at  the  Curtain  in  Bishopsgate.  His 
detailed  description  of  the  performance  shows  what  a  deep 
impression  it  made  on  him : 

*  In  this  comedy  all  kinds  of  different  nations  are  presented, 
with  whom  an  Englishman  fights  the  whole  time  for  a  damsel. 
He  overcomes  them  all  except  the  German,  who  wins  the  damsel 
by  fighting.  The  German  then  sits  himself  down  beside  her  and 
drinks  her  health  with  his  servant  in  a  tremendous  draught.  When 
the  two  are  fuddled  the  servant  throws  his  boot  at  the  head  of  his 
master  and  he  and  the  girl  make  off  together.  At  this  point  the 
Englishman  re-appears  and  robs  the  German  of  his  booty,  thus 
outwitting  him.' 
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The  costumes  of  the  actors  are  described  as  surpassingly  costly 
and  beautiful,  the  custom  in  England  being  for  fine  gentlemen, 
when  they  died,  to  leave  their  wardrobe  to  their  servants,  who, 
since  they  could  not  wear  such  fine  clothes,  sold  them  to  the  players. 
Between  the  acts,  food  and  drink  were  carried  round,  but  what 
struck  the  foreigner  more  than  anything  else  was  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  tobacco,  all  the  men  smoking  pipes  and  filling  the  place  with 
their  smoke.  The  habit  at  this  time  had  extended  to  few  other 
countries,  and  Platter  and  Busino  are  both  full  of  the  subject. 
The  actual  process  is  perhaps  best  described  by  Platter  : 

'  Then  one  lights  the  powder  in  the  pipe,  draws  the  smoke 
into  the  mouth  and  lets  out  a  great  cloud.  After  that  one  drinks 
a  good  draught  of  Spanish  wine.  This  they  use  as  a  special  medicine 
against  moist  humours,  and  the  habit  is  so  common  to  them  that 
they  carry  their  instrument  (pipe)  everywhere  with  them  and  in  all 
places ;  at  Comedies,  in  the  taverns,  or  elsewhere,  they  light  up 
and  commence  to  inhale,  passing  round  the  pipe  to  each  other  as 
we  do  wine  till  they  become  merry  and  silly  as  if  thev  were 
drunk.' 

Busino  tells  us  that  even  at  night  a  pipe  and  steel  were  kept 
by  the  pillow,  so  that  the  longing  might  be  gratified  in  bed,  and  that 
gentlewomen  were  also  addicted  to  the  habit,  but  only  as  a  medicine, 
and  in  private.  So  much  money  was  expended  on  '  this  nastiness/ 
says  Busino,  that  the  duty  on  it  alone  yielded  the  king  40,000 
golden  crowns  yearly. 

In  addition  to  the  theatres,  there  were  masques  and  pageants, 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  and  cock  fighting  to  amuse  the  visitor.  The 
cock  fighting  took  place  chiefly  at  the  Cock  Pit  in  St.  James's  Fields 
near  to  what  is  now  Birdcage  Walk,  where  the  wagering  was 
often  very  heavy.  The  baiting  could  be  seen,  mostly  on  Sundays, 
at  the  Bear  Garden  at  Southwark.  This  brutal  pastime  was  very 
popular  with  all  classes  of  people,  and  Platter  states  he  had  seen 
even  '  gentle-minded  priests '  transported  with  delight  at  what 
they  saw. 

Von  Wedel  and  Busino  both  witnessed  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 
Von  Wedel's  account  of  this  function,  with  much  else  that  is  of 
particular  interest  in  his  detailed  account  of  London,  must  be 
reserved  for  another  article,  but  Busino's  description  can  be  noticed 
here.  The  first  part  of  the  pageant,  which  consisted  of  a  procession 
of  ships,  galleys  and  brigantines,  foists  and  barges,  coming  up 
the  Thames  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  House  to  the  palace,  was  viewed 
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from  the  mansion  of  a  nobleman,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  river.  The  ships  were  beautifully  painted,  and  carried  countless 
banners  and  pennons,  the  oarsmen  rowing  rapidly  with  the  flood 
tide,  while  salutes  were  fired  from  the  shore.  The  Lord  Mayor 
landed  at  the  water  stairs,  close  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
take  the  oath,  and  then  made  his  progress  back  by  road.  This 
part  of  the  procession  was  viewed  from  the  shop  of  a  respectable 
goldsmith  in  Cheapside.  The  streets  were  filled  with  a  surging, 
fighting  mass  of  people,  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  showers  of 
squibs  and  crackers  were  flung  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
into  the  street.  The  City  Marshal  on  horseback,  with  a  gold 
collar  round  his  neck,  followed  by  two  footmen  in  livery,  kept 
parading  up  and  down,  while  youths  and  men,  armed  with  long 
fencing  swords,  aided  and  abetted  by  others,  masked  like  wild 
giants,  who  threw  fireballs  and  wheels  about  them,  endeavoured 
to  clear  a  passage  through  the  crowd.  But  no  sooner  had  a  pathway 
been  forced  in  one  place,  than  the  crowd  closed  in  at  another. 
When  the  procession  itself  appeared,  it  was  indeed  a  goodly  show. 
There  were  carts  and  stages  drawn  by  griffins,  and  lions,  and  camels, 
and  other  strange  animals  laden  with  sundry  confections,  which 
were  thrown  among  the  populace.  At  this  time,  trade  with  the 
Indies  was  growing  rapidily,  Raleigh  had  not  yet  returned  from  his 
ill-fated  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  popular  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  overseas  enterprise  was  amply  reflected  in  the 
cars  and  tableaux  with  which  the  show  was  made  up.  There  were 
cars  representing  Indian  scenes.  Men  and  women  and  children, 
dressed  as  Indians,  danced  and  sang.  One  car  was  symbolical 
of  Indian  religions,  while  another  represented  a  fine  castle,  and  a 
third  carried  a  beautiful  ship  supposed  to  be  just  returned  from 
the  Indies.  Other  stages  were  symbolical  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  nations  which  traded  with  the  East,  and  one  was  a  Spaniard, 
wonderfully  true  to  life,  who  imitated  the  gestures  of  that  nation 
perfectly,  and  caused  much  amusement  by  his  extravagant  antics 
when  passing  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  After  the  cars  came  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  horseback,  preceded  by  forty  gentle- 
men on  foot,  wearing  gold  chains,  and  followed  by  torch-bearers, 
footmen,  and  other  officers  in  tabards  of  black  velvet  richly  em- 
broidered. Next  came  the  representatives  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  finally  '  Milormero '  himself  on  horseback  wearing  a  red  robe, 
a  gold  collar,  and  his  chain  of  office,  and  accompanied  by  the 
aldermen  and  sheriffs. 

MALCOLM  LETTS. 
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IT  is  often  overlooked  that  the  gradual  desiccation  of  Mesopotamia 
owing  to  the  disuse  or  abandonment  of  the  canals  is  due  as  much 
to  natural  as  to  political  causes.  When  the  Persians  ruled  the 
country,  previous  to  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  Tigris  followed  much  the  same  course  as  it  does  to-day,  and  the 
Arabs  inherited  the  irrigated  system  complete  from  them.  But 
during  the  days  of  the  Caliphate,  between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  it  changed  its  course  completely,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  affected  the  irrigation  system  depending  on  :  (1)  a  sort 
of  gridiron  of  comparatively  short  canals  carrying  water  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad, 
where  these  rivers  approach  nearest  each  other,  thus  irrigating 
all  the  intervening  country  including  the  Babylonian  plain ;  (2)  a 
big  trunk  canal — the  Nahrwan  Canal,  running  parallel  to  and 
east  of  the  Tigris  between  that  river  and  the  Persian  hills,  collecting 
and  distributing  the  water  flowing  down  from  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  change  of  bed  was  violent 
and  sudden  ;  nevertheless  it  was  drastic  and  complete,  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  floods  and  other  causes,  which  could 
effect  so  great  and  permanent  a  change,  could  do  a  great*  deal  of 
damage  besides.  Other  causes  were  at  work,  especially  silting, 
both  by  water-borne  mud  and  by  blown  sand,  destroying  the  great 
Persian  irrigation  works. 

Thus  the  old  Dujayl  canal  between  the  Euphrates  and  Baghdad 
became  silted  up,  and  the  new  Dujayl  canal,  running  from  Samarra 
to  Baghdad  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  was  dug. 

Though  the  canal  system  must  to  some  extent  have  been  adjusted 
to  these  great  changes  during  the  Caliphate  times,  as  proved  by 
the  vast  size  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  cities,  Samarra,  Baghdad, 
Anbar,  Wasit,  Kufah,  and  others,  many  of  which  have  passed 
completely  away,  while  Samarra  and  Baghdad  are  to-day  but 
shadows  of  their  former  selves,  still  changes  were  continually 
taking  place,  and  the  fear  was  ever  present  that  the  fickle  Tigris 
might,  like  the  Yellow  river  '  China's  sorrow,'  again  change  its 
course.  This  it  did  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  going  right  back  to  the  course 
it  had  followed  before  the  Arab  conquest,  eight  hundred  years 
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earlier  ;  since  when  it  has  not  again  quitted  the  old  channel,  though 
vast  changes  have,  of  course,  taken  place  in  that  lapse  of  time, 
particularly  as  regards  silting  up  at  the  river  mouth. 

Plainly  one  of  the  chief  changes  which  must  result  when  a  river 
takes  an  entirely  new  course,  besides  the  flooding  of  the  country 
while  it  is  cutting  out  its  channel,  will  be  the  effect  it  has  on  cities 
previously  situated  on  the  river  bank,  now  left  high  and  dry. 
Since  the  river  usually  retires  gradually,  these  cities  will  dwindle 
gradually  in  sympathy,  as  such  prosperity  and  facilities  as  depended 
on  a  population  waned.  With  the  decreasing  population  brought 
about  by  local  famine,  emigration,  and  loss  of  wealth,  the  canals, 
which  required  constant  attention,  began  to  suffer,  and  ground 
previously  cultivated  went  out  of  cultivation.  Thus  once  started 
the  process  becomes  automatic.  With  an  indolent  and  corrupt 
government  ruling  the  country  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  entire 
system  will  soon  come  to  complete  stagnation ;  and  as  the  canals 
disappeared  the  woodland,  which  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times  covered  much  of  Mesopotamia,  disappeared  too,  and  the  whole 
region  took  on  that  desert  aspect  which  it  wears  to-day. 

It  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  earthy  deserts  of 
Baghdad  to  the  stony  desert  plateaux  of  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
beyond  Samarra.  From  the  city  wall  you  look  over  the  roofs  to  the 
golden  cupola  of  the  mosque,  flanked  by  two  minarets  and  entered 
through  a  noble  Moorish  arch  in  the  porcelain  blue  tiled  gateway  ; 
behind  rise  the  four  immense  walls  and  strange  spiral  tower  of  the 
Sun  Temple,  the  poor  husk  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  wonderful 
building  ;  and  on  every  side  spreads  the  stony  desert,  covered  in 
spring  with  brilliant  flowers  shooting  up  amongst  the  green  grass 
and  beautifying  the  grave  of  the  once  famous  city  of  Harun-el- 
Raschid.  High  mounds  of  earth,  crumbling  walls,  and  shattered 
towers,  stretching  for  seven  leagues  along  the  river  bank,  are  all 
that  remain; of  the  proud  city  of  the  Caliphs. 

Some  ten  miles  north  of  modern  Samarra  we  crossed  the  Nahrwan 
canal  in  the  dead  of  night.  Its  thirty-foot  ramp  loomed  up  like 
a  hill  against  the  star-strewn  sky,  and" the  heavy  Red  Cross  wagons 
pitched  and  rolled  as  they  tore  down*>he  steep  side,  to  disappear 
in  the  deep  chasm  ;  but  next  moment*  they  reappeared,  the  horses 
straining  every  nerve  to  breast  the  opposite  slope. 

At  dawn  we  found  ourselves  again  by  the  canal  further  north, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Tigris,  though  that  river  now  flows 
far  bel ow  the  canal  level.  It  is  many  hundreds  of  years  since  waters 
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flowed  here,  for  it  was  put  out  of  commission  by  Alexander  the 
Great  when  he  marched  half-way  across  Asia  to  the  Indus.  The 
Nahrwan  canal,  as  stated,  runs  east  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  Tigris, 
from  Kut-el-Amara  of  siege  fame  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred 
miles  northwards  ;  it  was  at  the  modern  Kut  that  the  river  changed 
its  course  during  the  Caliphate  times  to  flow  along  the  channel  of 
what  is  now  the  Shatt-el-Hai.  Now,  water  only  flows  down  the 
Shatt-el-Hai  bed  to  the  Euphrates  during  the  spring  flood ;  most 
of  the  year  the  channel  is  dry  like  the  canals.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Daur,  an  Arab  village  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Samarra,  well 
known  in  Biblical  history  as  the  plain  of  Dura  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up  the  golden  image,  the  Nahrwan  canal  is  connected  with  the 
Tigris  by  a  big  branch,  which  reaches  the  river  at  a  place  called 
El  Kantarat,  literally  '  the  bridge,'  probably  referring  to  a  ford,  as 
there  is  no  bridge  there  now,  either  over  the  river  or  over  the  canal ; 
and  it  was  at  El  Kantarat  that  we  found  ourselves  encamped  on  the 
river  clifE  in  the  shadow  of  the  huge  canal  banks,  with  mile  on  mile 
of  ruined  cities  stretching  away  south  and  the  stony  flower-spangled 
desert  all  round.  The  sappers  had  cut  a  well-graded  road  through 
the  canal,  which  otherwise  presents  an  impassable  obstacle  to 
artillery  and  motor  transport,  and  is  none  too  easy  for  infantry. 

Just  here  the  banks  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  canal  itself  is 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  forty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  with  sheer 
sides. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  after  two  thousand  years  it  is 
not  rilled  up  with  blown  dust,  its  sides  crumbled,  its  banks  cut 
up  into  isolated  mounds,  as  are  most  of  the  Mesopotamian 
canals  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  canal  is  here  cut  through  solid 
conglomerate  as  hard  as  flint. 

Think  what  it  means,  many  miles  of  canal  as  big  as  the  Grand 
Canal  of  China,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  cut  through 
solid  rock,  not  by  steam  dredgers,  drills,  and  dynamite,  but  by 
men — huge  gangs  of  slaves  they  must  have  been,  like  the  Jewish 
captives  of  Babylon.  Of  course  there  is  not  two  hundred  miles, 
probably  not  even  fifty  miles,  of  the  canal  cut  through  solid  rock  ; 
south  of  Samarra  the  plain  is  all  silt  baked  hard  by  the  sun,  but 
easy  enough  to  dig,  consequently  the  canal  is  not  nearly  as  well 
preserved  here,  though  it  can  be  traced  throughout  its  entire  length. 
Even  two  thousand  years  of  dust  storms  and  a  hundred  degree 
range  of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer  are  not  sufficient 
to  obliterate  this  stupendous  engineering  work. 
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One  speaks  of  canals,  and  so  big  is  the  Nahrwan  that  one 
instinctively  compares  it  with  Suez  and  Panama  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  comparison  is  quite  misleading.  The  Mesopotamian  canals 
are  not  ship  canals  but  irrigation  works,  and  are  without  the 
elaborate  locks  of  ship  canals,  or  the  dams  of  modern  irrigation 
schemes.  They  simply  diverted  water  from  one  river  to  another, 
or  took  it  from  a  river  at  one  point  and  returned  it  lower  down,  a 
far  less  ambitious  arrangement  than  the  irrigation  schemes  of  India 
and  Australia,  though  not  less  effective. 

There  is,  however,  one  irrigation  system  in  work  at  the  present 
day  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  system  in 
Mesopotamia — -I  refer  to  that  of  the  Chengtu  plain  in  far  western 
China,  which,  though  initiated  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago,  is 
working  as  well  now  as  when  it  was  first  started.  This,  too,  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  water  from  a  head  stream  along  a  multitude 
of  diverging  channels  which,  converging  lower  down,  return  the 
water  to  the  river  whence  it  came.  The  fertility  of  the  famous 
'  red  basin  '  of  Ssu-chuan  with  its  teeming  millions,  the  most  thickly 
populated  plain  in  all  China,  depends  entirely  on  these  simple 
irrigation  works,  and  if  we  could  see  the  Mesopotamia  of  two 
thousand  years  ago,  we  should  probably  find  something  very 
similar  to  that  of  Ssu-chuan  to-day.  Also,  if  by  any  means  the 
irrigation  system  of  the  Chengtu  plain  was  irreparably  damaged, 
the  whole  of  the  '  red  basin '  would  quickly  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  modern  Mesopotamia,  with  strips  of  green  along  the 
few  permanent  water-courses,  and  wide  areas  of  desert  in  between. 
There  is,  however,  no  Nahrwan  canal  in  Ssu-chuan,  nor  anything 
comparable  to  it,  for  the  Chengtu  plain  is  very  much  smaller  than 
Mesopotamia. 

Looking  down  the  length  of  the  Nahrwan  canal,  which  at 
Kantarat  runs  straight  for  some  miles,  you  see  the  high  walls  split 
into  square-faced,  round-shouldered  wedges  of  conglomerate  by 
deep  funnel-shaped  gashes,  which  have  spewed  gravel  from  their 
gaping  mouths  till,  the  cones  coalescing  below,  a  sloping  bank  has 
been  raised  between  the  walls  and  the  canal  bed.  This  scree  bank 
is  steeper  on  the  south  facing  side,  and  the  wall  is  also  more  torn 
open  by  gullies,  as  the  rain  blows  up  from  the  south,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  asymmetrical  appearance.  The  sandy  bed  is  covered 
in  spring  with  rich  green  grass  and  bright  flowers  such  as  poppies, 
mignonette,  and  catchfly  ;  bunches  of  flowers  also  grow  from  the 
cliffs.  It  might  indeed  be  a  corner  of  England  instead  of  six  hundred 
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miles  up  the  Tigris.  From  the  top  of  the  bank  you  look  across  the 
green  desert  to  the  blue  line  of  the  mountains,  rising  like  a  wall 
across  the  horizon,  and  to  the  silver  arcs  of  the  river  as  it 
twists  its  way  through  the  gravel  plateau,  leaving  high  terraces 
on  either  hand.  Here  and  there  the  ground  is  thrown  into  undula- 
tions like  waves  of  a  vast  green  sea  breaking  at  our  feet,  the  tower 
of  Daur  rising  into  the  turquoise  sky  like  a  lighthouse,  and  groups 
of  ruins  like  dark  rocks. 

F.  KINGDON  WARD. 
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THE   STORY   OF  SADI. 

SOMEHOW  or  other,  I  shall  always  associate  the  summer  we  spent 
at  Bhim  Tal  with  Sadi.  A  great  many  important  things  happened 
that  year  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  diverted 
our  attention ;  there  was  a  bad  outbreak  of  cholera  down  the 
valley,  there  was  a  great  drought,  and  there  were  some  unusually 
big  khud  fires.  As  far  as  the  Regiment  was  concerned,  too,  it  was  a 
most  busy  time.  A  draft  arrived  from  England  to  be  trained,  not, 
it  is  true,  an  unprecedented  event  with  us,  but  it  so  happened  that 
in  this  particular  year  we  were  given  a  shipload  of  the  biggest 
villains  that  ever  sailed  east  of  Suez.  The  result  was  a  busy  orderly 
room  and  a  shortage  of  accommodation  in  the  cells.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  other  matters  which  occupied  our  attention,  it  is  with 
Sadi  and  his  little  story  that  I  shall  always  associate  Bhim  Tal. 

We  went  up  there  at  the  beginning  of  April.  My  chief 
recollection  concerned  with  the  move  is  that  our  entire  domestic 
staff  gave  notice  on  learning  of  our  destination.  It  was  in  vain 
that  we  tried  first  cajolery  and  then  threats.  The  bhisti  had  a 
numerous  family  at  Cawnpore  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  parted  for  six  months.  The  khansamah  devoutly  assured  us 
that  he  would  die  in  the  Hills.  The  khitmatgar  murmured  about 
the  high  cost  of  living  at  Bhim  Tal,  and  would  not  be  comforted 
even,  by  a  prospective  rise  in  wages.  The  sweeper  desired  to  leave, 
mainly,  as  far  as  we  could  gather,  because  the  others  were  going, 
and  the  ayah  refused  to  stay  for  the  excellent  reason  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  sweeper. 

Later  on,  at  Bhim  Tal,  we  discovered  that  the  Cantonment 
had  a  bad  name  throughout  Northern  India  through  the  strictness 
with  which  it  investigated  the  previous  careers  of  native  servants 
entering  it.  There  is  a  certain  Black  Book,  the  property  of  the 
police,  and  the  bogey  of  every  native  servant  who,  at  one  time  or 
another,  has  loved  his  master's  property  too  well.  All  those  whose 
names  are  entered  in  it  are  sternly  turned  aside  at  the  gate  of 
Bhim  Tal  and  cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness  of  the  Plains. 

The  inference  is  that  my  domestic  staff  were  robbers  to  a  man, 
a  fact  of  which  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  ;  however,  we  had  come 
to  an  excellent  understanding  on  that  point,  and  for  the  rest — 
the  only  difference  between  native  servants  is  that  some  are  robbers 
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who  have  been  found  out,  and  the  rest  robbers  who  have  not  been 
found  out.  On  the  vhole,  the  former  class  is  preferable. 

So  it  was  that,  on  an  extremely  warm  day  towards  the  end  of 
March,  I  shifted  my  quarters  to  the  bachelor  atmosphere  of  the 
Mess,  while  my  wife  set  off  for  Bhim  Tal  to  commandeer  a  bungalow 
and  furniture,  and  to  collect  a  new  lot  of  servants. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Regiment  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sadi. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  a  Hill  station  which  leads,  on 
arrival,  to  an  outbreak  of  manual  labour.  Consequently,  while 
my  wife  was  performing  gymnastic  feats  with  curtain  rods,  I  had 
been  weeding,  with  more  zeal  than  efficiency,  a  tangled  patch  of 
jungle  which  she  insisted  on  calling  '  the  garden.' 

As  a  result,  I  was  sitting  in  a  long  chair  on  the  verandah,  drinking 
a  well-earned  whisky  and  soda,  when  my  repose  was  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  what  appeared  to  be  a  pagri.  It  was  blue  in  colour,  unusually 
voluminous  in  form,  and  was,  apparently,  claiming  my  admiration. 
On  further  inspection,  I  found  that  the  pagri  was  supported  by  a 
small  head,  which  in  its  turn  was  attached  to  a  little  round  body 
ending  in  a  pair  of  stick-like  legs.  The  pagri  was  peeping  round 
the  corner  of  the  verandah,  and,  of  its  setting,  I  could  see  nothing  at 
first  but  a  pair  of  extremely  bright  eyes  and  grubby  hands.  As 
soon  as  my  attention  had  been  engaged,  the  pagri,  plus  its  owner, 
advanced  coyly  from  cover  on  to  the  path  in  front  of  the  verandah. 
I  found  myself  confronted  by  an  Indian  youth,  some  eight  years  of 
age,  who  was  clearly  inviting  me,  with  a  winning  smile,  to  admire 
his  taste  in  headgear.  I  suppose  my  face  did  not  show  enough 
enthusiasm,  for  my  visitor  began  to  execute  a  '  pas  seul '  on  the 
path,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  display  the  charms  of  the 
blue  pagri. 

At  this  point,  my  wife  appeared  from  within,  fondly  embracing 
a  pair  of  curtains. 

'  Who,'  I  asked,  '  is  Beau  Brummel  ?  '  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  my  wife  has  a  weakness  for  native  children,  which 
five  years  of  life  in  India  have  not  availed  to  cure. 

She  promptly  dropped  a  curtain.  '  Oh  that !  '  she  said.  '  That 
engaging  child  is  the  sweeper's  boy.  Salaam,  Sadi,'  she  continued 
'  and  give  the  sahib  a  salaam',  too.  And  what  a  beautiful  pagri  ! ' 
The  salaam  was  followed  by  a  broad  grin.  The  pagri  had  clearly 
come  into  its  own,  and  the  little  packet  of  vanity  turned  on  his  heel 
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with  the  air  of  a  Parisian  dressmaker's  model,  the  better  to  display 
its  flowing  tail. 

'  And  now,  Harry,'  when  the  inspection  was  over,  '  just  come 
in  a  moment  and  help  me  with  this  curtain  rod  ;  I  can't  reach 
up  so  high.' 

After  this  introduction,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  of  Sadi ;  regularly  every  evening  he  would 
appear  in  front  of  the  verandah  clad  in  a  little  white  tunic  and  the 
immense  pagri.  We  were  very  busy  with  the  garden — every- 
body who  has  been  to  a  Hill  station  knows  what  that  means — all 
hands  are  turned  on  to  the  job  ;  weeds  are  cleared  away ;  seeds 
arrive  from  Poona,  and,  presently,  highly  coloured  labels  stuck  in 
the  ground  inform  you  that  those  orderly  little  lines  are  the  sites 
of  real  English  vegetables  and  flowers.  Some  time  in  the  future, 
you  are  optimistically  told,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  tomatoes,  beetroot 
and  radishes  will  appear  on  the  table,  while  the  garden  itself  will  be 
a  blaze  of  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  cosmos  and  sweet-william. 

The  mali  looks  on  with  an  injured  air  at  the  sahibs  in  their 
madness.  He  could  do  it  all  so  much  better  with  his  little  curved 
knife.  Moreover,  he  nurses  a  secret  conviction  that  none  of  these 
seeds,  so  confidently  committed  to  the  soil,  will  ever  see  the  light 
of  day.  In  fairness  to  him,  it  should  be  added  that  this  conviction 
is  the  fruit  of  experience. 

Sadi,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very  different  way. 
Gardening  was  to  him  a  new  and  delightful  game,  mysterious, 
perhaps,  in  its  purpose,  but  most  fascinating  in  its  details  ;  more- 
over, a  game  which  he  was  allowed  to  play  with  the  sahibs.  So, 
regularly  every  evening,  he  would  turn  up  with  his  basket  and  plod 
to  and  fro  with  great  loads  of  weeds.  Then  there  was  the  putting 
in  of  the  seeds,  when  he  would  hold  the  packet  with  reverent 
fingers,  while  the  memsahib  dropped  them  into  their  hiding-places  ; 
or  there  was  the  beautifully  grubby  job  of  watering  when  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  Sometimes  Sadi  was  allowed  to  do  this  himself, 
and  off  he  would  stagger  with  the  big  can,  pouring  the  water  with 
glorious  indifference  over  the  seeds  and  over  himself. 

But  the  chief  joy  was  the  bonfire.  At  the  end  of  the  garden 
a  slope  ran  down  to  the  bridle  path  and,  when  we  arrived,  this  slope 
was  inches  deep  in  an  accumulation  of  dead  leaves  and  pine  needles. 
So,  at  the  bottom,  we  used  to  light  a  fire  and  throw  on  it  great  heaps 
of  refuse.  This  was  the  best  game  of  all  for  Sadi,  and  he  would 
clamber  about,  wielding  a  rake,  half  as  long  again  as  himself, 
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pitch-forking  great  bundles  of  leaves  on  to  the  flames,  and  stirring 
the  fire  into  a  fresh  blaze  whenever  it  showed  signs  of  dying  out. 

We  got  quite  accustomed  to  that  little  pagri-ed  form  climbing 
about  among  the  rhododendrons,  and  I  think  we  would  both  have 
missed  it.  Certainly  my  wife  would  have,  but  she  was  always 
foolish  about  children.  Sadi,  however,  had  another  and  unexpected 
ally  in  Bags,  the  bull  terrier.  The  latter  was  a  gentleman  of 
unprepossessing  appearance  and  ferocious  temper.  In  a  previous 
life,  he  must  have  been  a  prize  fighter  ;  in  his  present  existence,  he 
merely  fought  for  love  of  fighting.  His  general  attitude  towards 
natives  was  distrust,  qualified  by  contempt,  and  towards  children, 
white  or  brown,  of  complete  boredom. 

Sadi,  however,  by  some  spell,  had  quite  won  his  heart.  When 
the  day's  work  was  over  the  two  would  play  together,  in  the  garden, 
mysterious  little  games  in  which  Bags  suffered  his  tail  to  be  pulled 
with  some  violence  on  the  understanding  that  he,  afterwards,  was 
permitted  to  make  a  savage  bound  at  his  tormentor.  Then  would 
ensue  the  most  blood-curdling  growls  of  rage  and  disappointment, 
and  the  game  would  begin  again.  Or  Sadi  would  place  his  arms 
round  Bags'  neck  and  whisper  gently  in  Hindustani  to  him,  while 
Bags  sat  with  the  vulgar  smile  of  a  bull  terrier  on  his  face,  as  one 
who  listens  to  a  doubtful  story.  On  the  whole,  it  is  with  Bags 
and  the  garden  that  I  shall  chiefly  associate  Sadi.  My  wife  and  I 
would  sit  out  on  the  verandah  after  dark  had  fallen  ;  in  the  distance 
would  be  the  vicious  glare  of  some  khud  fire,  glowing  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  that  had  settled  on  the  hill  side.  In  a  tree  close  by,  a 
cicada  would  be  chirruping  with  piercing  note,  and  down  in  the 
valley  one  could  hear  the  barking  of  the  karkar.  And  in  and  out 
and  round  Sadi  would  run  with  Bags  in  close  pursuit.  Then  there 
would  be  ambushes  and  sudden  attacks  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Finally,  the  ayah  would  slip  unobtrusively  out  of  the  house  and,  with 
a  shrill  cry  or  two,  would  herd  a  reluctant  offspring  to  the  godown 
behind  the  house. 

After  the  first  month,  Sadi  was  promoted  to  the  proud  rank  of 
dog-boy,  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  him  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
led  forth  Bags  for  his  morning  walk.  This  was  a  daily  function, 
and,  regularly  at  eight  o'clock,  we  would  see  the  pair  set  out,  Bags 
prancing  frivolously  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain,  and  Sadi,  full  of 
dignity  and  sporting  a  little  round  cap  (the  pagri  was  for  smart 
afternoon  wear),  clinging  tight  to  his  end  of  the  lead. 

His  promotion  brought  with  it  the  princely  salary  of  five  rupees 
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a  month,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  (pay  day),  he  would 
appear,  clad  in  his  best,  at  the  rear  of  our  retainers  and  receive 
his  wages.  Then,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  he  would  give  me  a 
very  smart  salute,  which  I  discovered  he  had  learnt  from  his  friend, 
Private  MofEat,  of  the  Military  Police. 

As  a  result,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  pay  day,  Sadi  came  out 
in  a  new  pagri,  khaki  in  colour  and  in  size  a  shade  bigger,  if  possible, 
than  its  blue  predecessor.  Of  this  he  was  inordinately  vain,  and 
was,  I  need  hardly  say,  encouraged  in  his  vanity  by  my  wife. 

He  was,  too,  most  abominably  spoilt  by  his  mother,  the  ayah. 
She  was  always  tricking  him  out  in  new  bits  of  finery,  a  fresh 
white  tunic  of  fine  cotton  or  a  pair  of  gilt-embroidered  shoes.  But 

it  is  strange  how  unspoilable  is  the  Indian  infant  of  eight  years. 
***** 

I  have  learnt  from  experience  to  tell  from  my  wife's  face  when- 
ever a  domestic  crisis  has  arisen.  There  is  a  tightness  about  the 
lips  and  a  firmness  about  the  eyes  and  an  air  of  abstracted  worry 
about  the  face  generally,  that  tell  their  own  tale. 

So  when,  on  a  fine  morning,  I  came  down  from  the  Barracks  to 
lunch  and  observed  these  premonitory  symptoms,  I  prepared  myself 
for  the  worst. 

The  story  survived  the  cold  beef  and  only  came  in  with  the 
stewed  fruit.  '  Harry,'  said  my  wife,  '  the  sweeper  is  quite  incor- 
rigible ;  he  was  drunk  again  last  night,  and  the  khansamah  is 
complaining  bitterly  about  him.' 

'  Well,'  I  replied,  '  we  had  better  get  rid  of  him  ;  it  will  never 
do  to  have  the  khansamah  shocked.'  My  wife  was  clearly  not 
satisfied. 

'  But  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  good  servants  up  here. 
Besides 5  there  is  the  ayah  ;  she  would  want  to  leave,  too.' 

'  Does  that  matter  ?  '  I  answered.  '  Why,  my  dear,  you 
were  telling  me  only  yesterday  morning  that  she  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory.' 

By  this  time,  I  thought  that  I  had  fathomed  the  trouble. 

'  Well,'  rejoined  my  wife, '  if  I  did  get  rid  of  them  both,  I  should 
never  get  new  servants  at  this  time.  They've  all  been  snapped 
up  long  ago.' 

'  Oh,'  said  I,  '  that  will  be  all  right,  my  dear.     The  Brennet 
Harrises  have  just  gone  down  to  the  Plains,  and  have  left  their 
staff  up  here.' 
Checkmate  ! 
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There  was  a  pause.     Then — 

'  You  know,  I  think  that  you're  a  little  hard  on  the  servants. 
They  probably  wouldn't  get  another  job.' 

'  But,'  I  objected,  '  you  said  just  now  that  there  was  a  shortage 
up  here.  Surely  there  would  be  no  difficulty.' 

Another  pause.    Then — 

'  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  that  it  would  do  if  you  gave  the 
sweeper  a  really  good  talking  to,  and  told  him  that  if  it  happens 
again  he  will  have  to  go.' 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  strolled  on  to  the  verandah. 

As  a  Parthian  shot,  I  flung  back :  '  Why  not  admit  at  once  that 
the  real  reason  why  you  do  not  wish  the  sweeper  to  go  is  your 
sentimental  passion  for  that  ridiculous  child  of  his  ?  ' 

'  Why  are  men  so  illogical  ?. '  said  my  wife  to  the  empty  place 
opposite  to  her. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  gave  the  sweeper  a  severe  lecture  on  the 
sin  of  drunkenness  and  the  difficulty  he  would  find  in  getting  a 
new  job. 

He  listened  with  the  greatest  humility,  and  replied,  when  I  had 
finished,  with  a  series  of  quite  irrelevant  compliments,  entwined 

with  a  number  of  statements  about  his  own  poverty. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  '  Chota  Bursat '  had  broken  over  Bhim  Tal.  For  two  days 
we  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  mackintoshes  and  gum  boots 
and  leaky  ceilings.  The  rain  and  hail  had  beaten  on  the  galvanised- 
iron  roof  with  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  when  there  were  lulls  a 
thick  mist  had  come  down  and  wrapped  the  station  in  its  raw  white 
folds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a  gentle  breeze  had  arisen, 
the  mists  rolled  away  into  the  valley  and  the  sun  came  shyly  out. 
I  went  into  the  garden  to  take  stock.  The  transformation  was 
startling.  The  rain  had  come  after  a  long  drought,  and  ground, 
which  a  few  days  before  had  been  parched  and  barren,  was  a  mass 
of  greenery.  Everything  in  the  garden  seemed  to  have  struggled 
to  the  surface.  Not  merely  our  own  seeds,  but  those  of  our 
predecessors,  and  our  predecessors'  predecessors,  were  pushing 
their  way  out,  mingling  in  a  riotous  tangle  with  all  the  weeds  which 
we  thought  we  had  rooted  up. 

I  set  to  work  at  once  with  a  large  basket. 

I  remember  that  I  was  pinning  a  wandering  trail  of  convolvulus 
to  one  of  the  verandah  posts  when  the  thing  happened. 
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Quite  suddenly,  from  the  servants'  quarters,  arose  a  terrific 
uproar.  This  in  itself  did  not  greatly  disturb  me.  These  little 
storms  were  constantly  breaking  and  would  generally  subside  as 
quickly  as  they  had  started. 

It  usually  meant  that  the  khansamah  was  accusing  the  ayah 
of  telling  tales  to  the  memsahib  about  the  wasting  of  stores,  or  that 
the  syce  was  trying  to  persuade  the  bhisti  to  fetch  water  for  the 
pony,  or  that  the  khitmatgar  was  being  charged  with  stealing 
sugar.  This  time,  however,  the  uproar  continued,  and  seemed 
pitched  on  a  higher  note. 

Then  round  the  corner  of  the  bungalow  came  a  strange  little 
procession.  In  front  was  the  ayah,  her  bangles  and  ear-rings 
clashing  and  jingling,  and  her  long  white  dress  flapping  furiously, 
as  she  flung  herself  about. 

'  Ai,  ai,  ai,  ai !  '    came  from  her  in  long-drawn  wails. 

Behind  came  a  coolie,  carrying  a  shapeless  bundle  in  his  arms, 
and  beside  him  walked  the  sweeper  with  sullen  face. 

A  little  to  the  rear  came  a  rapidly  growing  tail,  the  mali,  the 
bhisti,  the  masalchi,  the  syce,  and  the  rest  of  our  staff,  who  turned 
up  as  if  by  magic  at  the  first  sound  of  the  wailing. 

The  coolie  placed  his  bundle  on  the  ground  a  few  yards  from 
me.  It  was  Sadi — a  strange  little  Sadi,  with  a  curiously  grey  face, 
marked  near  the  left  temple  with  a  streak  of  red.  There  were  one  or 
two  other  stains  on  the  khaki  pagri  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud  and 
which  he  had  bought  with  his  own  money.  He  lay  there  very  still, 
and  the  ayah  bent  over  him,  rocking  herself  and  crooning  with  a 
sort  of  wild  despair. 

'  Ai,  ai,  ai,  ai ! ' 

The  others  all  began  talking  at  once,  forgetting,  as  it  were,  the 
little  figure  lying  motionless  on  the  ground.  I  pushed  them  aside, 
and  made  the  coolie  carry  Sadi  to  his  tiny  charpoy  in  the  godown. 

Then  we  sent  for  the  doctor. 

My  bearer  told  me,  a  little  incoherently,  what  had  happened. 

Saddhu,  the  sweeper,  had  gone  to  the  Bazaar  that  afternoon, 
taking  the  child  with  him.  There,  he  had  imbibed  considerably 
more  native  spirit  than  was  good  for  him.  In  this  state,  he  had 
fallen  in  with  some  coolies  who  were  passing  through,  and,  becoming 
quarrelsome,  had  proceeded  to  fall  out  with  them,  too. 

A  brawl  had  ensued  ;  sticks  and  stones  were  freely  used,  and, 
suddenly,  little  Sadi  had  fallen  over,  struck  on  the  temple  by  a  big 
bit  of  jagged  rock. 
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Then  they  had  taken  him  home. 

We  did  what  we  could.  The  doctor  came,  but  shook  his  head 
over  the  business  ;  and  that  night  little  Sadi's  life  flickered  quietly 
out.  He  never  even  recovered  consciousness. 

We  missed  the  poor  little  chap  more  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible.  Somehow  when  we  came  to  make  a  bonfire  over  the  side  of 
the  khud,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  active  mite,  with  his 
huge  pagri  and  his  long  rake,  climbing  about  among  the  dead  leaves. 
Or  in  the  garden  afterwards  we  missed  the  scampering  about  the 
paths,  the  exciting  little  games  with  Bags. 

Poor  old  Bags  !  He  was  very  sad  for  a  few  days,  and  would 
come  up  to  us  with  drooping  tail  and  ask  us,  reproachfully,  what 
we  had  done  with  Sadi. 

As  for  the  sweeper,  he  ought  to  have  had  a  good  beating.  As 
it  was,  I  was  weak  enough  to  give  him  ten  rupees,  as  a  sort  of  con- 
solatory bakshish.  The  brute  pocketed  it  with  avidity,  and  was 
very  drunk  again  three  days  later. 

Afterwards,  I  found  that  my  wife  had,  quite  unnecessarily, 
made  a  similar  present  to  the  ayah. 

Women  are  most  grossly  sentimental  creatures. 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 
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D'ARTAGNAN  AND  MILADY. 
BY  LLOYD  SANDERS. 

THE  sources  whence  the  great  Alexandra  Dumas  drew  the  immortal 
series  of  novels,  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,'  '  Vingt  Ans  Apres,' 
and  '  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,'  are  not  to  be  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  detraction.  Historical  romance  depends,  after  all,  on 
history,  and  the  degree  of  indebtedness  becomes  a  small  matter 
when  compared  with  the  merit  of  treatment.  Dumas  may  have 
rifled  his  authorities  with  a  rapacious  hand  ;  he  may  have  set  the 
laws  of  time  and  space  at  defiance  in  dealing  with  the  downfall  of 
Charles  I.,  and  have  converted  Conde  into  a  Court  functionary  of 
Louis  XIV.  when  he  was  actually  in  the  service  of  Spain.  But  he 
invariably  manufactured  a  fine  fabric  out  of  his  homespun  materials. 
What  is  more,  Dumas'  historical  personages  are  essentially  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  historical  justice.  His  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu 
come  much  nearer  reality  than  the  corresponding  figures  in  Alfred 
de  Vigny's  '  Cinq  Mars  '  ;  he  gives  us  the  real  Anne  of  Austria, 
more  or  less  of  the  real  Mazarin,  and  certainly,  the  real  Louis  XIV. 
of  the  golden  prime.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  to  help  him  a 
collaborator  of  genuine  learning  in  Auguste  Maquet ;  and  when 
the  dramatic  version  of  '  Les  Mousquetaires '  was  produced,  the 
unexpected  announcement  of  Maquet  as  part-author  was  no  more 
than  an  act  of  proper  gratitude.  Still  the  vitalising  force  in  the 
whole  achievement  was  Dumas'  own. 

For  the  backbone  of  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,'  Dumas,  or 
Maquet  as  his  assistant,  took  the  so-called  '  Memoires  de  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan.' *  Their  author,  Courtilz  de  Sandras,  was  an  old 
hand  at  the  literary  vamp.  Thus  we  have  from  him,  '  Memoires 
de  M.  de  B.,  secretaire  de  M.  de  C.  de  R.'  ;  initials  defying  identi- 
fication, but  suggesting  all  sorts  of  mysteries.  His  '  Life '  of 
Turenne  purports  to  have  been  written  by  Du  Buisson,  captain  of 
the  regiment  of  Verdelin,  a  creature  entirely  of  Courtilz'  imagination. 
But  his  favourite  trick  was  to  take  a  person  recently  dead,  and  to 
envelope  him  in  adventures,  authentic  if  possible,  and  when  that 
source  ran  dry,  in  escapades  characteristic  of  his  times.  By  way 

1  An  English  translation  of  these  Memoirs  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  was  published 
in  1898-99 
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of  background  to  his  hero,  he  interpolated  chapters  on  public  events, 
written  in  a  gossiping,  anecdotal  manner,  and  showing  a  surprising 
familiarity  with  the  utterances  of  kings  and  ministers,  even  when 
delivered  in  the  closest  secrecy.  In  this  style  Courtilz  perpetuated 
some  memoirs  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  by  M.  le  C.  de  R.,  obviously 
the  Comte  de  Rochefort,  who,  next  to  Father  Joseph,  was  the 
elder  Cardinal's  best-known  familiar,  and  who  figures  of  course  in 
'  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.'  His  masterpiece  in  artifice,  if  not  in 
audacity,  was  the  '  Memoires  de  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,'  which 
appeared  in  1702,  twenty-nine  years  after  their  alleged  author  had 
fallen  at  Maestricht. 

The  real  d'Artagnan  was,  as  Browning  would  have  said,  a 
person  of  some  importance  in  his  day.  He  was  Charles  de  Batz- 
Castelmore,  son  of  Bertrand  de  Batz,  seigneur  of  Castelmore,  and 
of  Fran9oise  de  Montesquieu.  His  father  belonged  to  the  smaller 
and  invariably  indigent  nobility  of  Gascony  ;  and  his  mother 
being  of  higher  lineage,  he  assumed  the  territorial  surname  of 
d'Artagnan,  which  distinguished  the  younger  branch  of  her  house. 
'  They  say  of  me,'  Courtilz  makes  him  remark,  '  that  I  am  not  a 
d'Artagnan,  except  on  the  female  side,  and  that  I  am  really  a 
Castelmore.'  An  elder  brother,  who  kept  to  the  name  of  Castelmore, 
died  in  1712,  Governor  of  Navarreins,  and  if  Saint-Simon  is  to  be 
believed,  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Contemporary  writers  naturally 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  d'Artagnan's  beginnings,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  statement  of  Courtilz  that  he 
entered  the  Musqueteers  through  the  influence  of  their  captain, 
de  Treville,  a  fellow  Gascon.  Whatever  his  fortunes  under  Louis 
XIII.  and  Richelieu,  or  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  may  have  been, 
he  was  well  regarded  by  Mazarin  during  the  Regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  Mme.  de  Motteville  unceremoniously  terms  him  '  one  of 
the  Cardinal's  creatures  '  ;  ajid  though  Courtilz  probably  embroiders 
his  facts,  Mazarin  seems  to  have  sent  d'Artagnan  on  secret  missions, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  to  have  been  mightily  chary  in  rewarding 
him  either  with  promotion  or  money. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  when  Louis  XIV.  promptly  emanci- 
pated himself  from  ministerial  guidance,  d'Artagnan  became  a 
personage. 

'  He  caused  himself  to  be  well  regarded  both  in  war  and  at 
Court,'  says  Saint-Simon,  '  where  he  became  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  King  that  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  made  a  consider- 
able fortune  if  he  had  not  been  killed  before  Maestricht  in  1673. 
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.  .  .  This  captain  of  Musqueteers  made  the  name  of  d'Artagnan 
to  be  known  ;  the  King  always  liked  it.'  * 

Thus,  when  Louis  XIV.  came  to  exercise  his  first  great  act  of 
authority,  the  arrest  of  Nicholas  Fouquet,  the  profligate  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  in  1661,  it  was  to  his  trusty  d'Artagnan,  still 
a  lieutenant  only,  that  he  had  recourse.  There  are  several  versions 
of  the  story,  and  Dumas,  with  a  novelist's  licence,  exaggerates 
them  all  in  ;  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.'  The  grey  horse  on 
which  Fouquet  is  said  to  have  tried  to  escape  from  Nantes  and 
d'Artagnan's  pursuit  on  the  black  one  are  unhistoric.  Even  the 
sagacious  Mme.  de  Motteville  seems  to  have  been  misled  about  an 
attempted  exchange  of  carriages  and  a  flight  by  a  winding  road. 
Though  the  stroke  had  to  be  postponed  for  several  days  because 
d'Artagnan  had  an  attack  of  fever,  Fouquet  made  no  resistance, 
and  d'Artagnan  escorted  him  as  far  as  Amboise,  protecting  him  by 
the  way  from  hostile  demonstrations.2 

Fouquet  once  caught,  had  to  be  caged,  and  d'Artagnan  was 
entrusted  with  his  keeping  at  Vincennes,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Bastille.  We  can  all  well  believe  that  he  performed  his 
duties  most  carefully.  The  disgraced  man  had  many  sympathisers, 
and  among  them  was  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  She  went  masked,  she 
tells  us,3  with  several  ladies,  to  a  house  commanding  a  view  of 
the  arsenal. 

'  I  saw  him  coming  from  afar.  M.  d'Artagnan  was  by  his 
side ;  50  musqueteers  thirty  or  forty  paces  behind  him.  He 
seemed  as  though  in  a  dream.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  perceived 
him,  my  legs  trembled,  and  my  heart  beat  so  hard  that  I  felt 
overcome.  As  he  drew  near  us  to  enter  his  cell,  M.  d'Artagnan 
nudged  him  and  told  him  we  were  there.  So  he  bowed  to  us.' 

That  is  like  d'Artagnan,  always  courteous,  even  where  an  enemy 
was  concerned.  His  wearisome  guardianship  ended  in  December, 
1664,  when  he  escorted  Fouquet  to  Pignerol,  lending  him  furs  for 
the  crossing  of  the  Alps,  with  Saint-Mars,  who  had  taken  part  in 
his  arrest,  as  his  permanent  custodian. 

D'Artagnan  it  was  who  in  1671,  ten  years  after  the  arrest  of 
Fouquet,  escorted  another  prisoner,  his  fellow  Gascon,  the  Due  de 

1  M&moires,  vol.  vii.,  p.  388  (edition  of  1857). 

2  The  official  account  of  Fouquet's  arrest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Saint-Simon's  Mhnoires,  vol.  xii. 

8  In  a  letter  to  Pompone,  dated  November  27,  1664.  Lettres,  i.  451  (edition 
of  1862). 
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Lauzun,  to  Pignerol.  Compromised  through  his  own  eccen- 
tricities, the  jealousy  of  Louvois,  the  Minister,  and  the  cupidity 
of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  was  thunder- 
struck when  the  blow  fell,  though  he  was  probably  not  unaware 
of  its  origin.  Lauzun  would  then  have  been  the  husband  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (La  Grande  Mademoiselle),  the  King's 
cousin,  had  he  not  perversely  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  at  the  King's  Mass,  and  so  give  the  princes  of  the  blood 
time  to  pour  deterrent  remonstrances  into  the  royal  ear.  From 
Mademoiselle's  slipshod  but  amusing  '  Memoires  '  we  learn  that 
d'Artagnan,  while  studiously  polite,  neglected  no  precautions. 

'  With  the  company  of  Musqueteers,  he  took  M.  de  Lauzun  to 
Pignerol ;  he  put  into  the  coach  with  him  one  of  his  nephews,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Guards'  regiment,  and  Maupertuis,  ensign 
of  Musqueteers,  who  never  left  him.  They  were  very  civil  to  him, 
but  extremely  vigilant  in  looking  after  him.'  * 

The  journey  over,  and  Lauzun  consigned  to  Pignerol,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  Argus-eyed  Saint-Mars,  he  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating with  Fouquet  through  the  flue  of  a  chimney,  first '  the  little 
d'Artagnan,'  and  then  d'Artagnan  himself  took  furtive  occasions 
to  give  their  news  to  the  broken-hearted  Mademoiselle.  The  uncle 
assured  her  that  he  admired  the  spirit  of  M.  de  Lauzun,  whose 
servant  he  had  been  before  his  misfortune ;  and  that  even  if  he 
had  not  been  his  servant  on  his  own  account,  he  would  have  become 
so  through  the  honour  in  which  Lauzun  was  held  by  his  acquaint- 
ances. D'Artagnan  continued  that  he  had  left  Lauzun  in  good 
health,  in  so  far  as  a  man  could  be  who  was  banished  from  his  King, 
and  that  Lauzun  had  talked  so  many  times  and  in  such  a  moving 
way  of  the  honour  and  regard  in  which  he  held  the  royal  person, 
that  he  had  been  much  touched.  Mademoiselle  asked  if  these 
words  had  been  repeated  to  his  Majesty.  D'Artagnan  replied,  Yes ; 
and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  her  except  that  Lauzun 
'  loved  all  he  ought  to  love  ;  that  his  heart  was  full  of  nothing  else, 
and  that  he  felt  his  absence  from  those  dear  to  him  acutely.'  He 
added  immediately  afterwards,  '  He  has  given  me  no  message ; 
he  knew  that  it  was  not  right  that  I  should  undertake  a  commission 
of  that  sort.' 

This  eminently  discreet  and  yet  heartening  information  was  very 
gratifying  to  Mademoiselle.  She  had.  besides,  a  particular  regard 

1  Memoires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  (Petitot  45,  p.  336). 
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for  d'Artagnan,  who  was,  she  considered,  a  man  of  very  great 
merit,  an  honest  man  and  faithful  to  his  friends.  His  conduct, 
she  thought,  was  the  more  creditable  because  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Lauzun  at  the  battle  of  Hesdin,  and  had  failed  to  accept 
Lauzun's  explanation  that  he  was  merely  obeying  the  King's 
commands  when  he  came  to  cross-purposes  with  d'Artagnan. 
They  had  not  spoken  for  two  years,  and  reconciliation  had  only 
been  effected  fifteen  days  before  Lauzun's  arrest,  after  d'Artagnan 
had  heard  that  his  enemy,  despite  their  difference,  persisted  in 
speaking  well  of  him.  The  King  himself  had  confirmed  out  of  his 
own  mouth  these  instances  of  Lauzun's  generosity,  when  he  gave 
d'Artagnan  the  command  to  take  him  to  Pignerol ;  it  was,  Made- 
moiselle reflected,  a  piece  of  unexampled  equity,  coming  as  it  did 
at  a  moment  when  his  Majesty  had  urgent  reasons  to  complain 
of  the  prisoner's  conduct.  One  can  imagine  the  irascible,  emotional 
Gascons,  the  magniloquent  King,  and  the  poor  lady  anxious  to 
catch  hold  of  any  comforting  symptom  in  the  crisis  ! 

When  d'Artagnan  fell  before  Maestricht,  Mademoiselle,  while 
regretting  him  for  his  staunchness  to  his  friends,  added  again  that 
he  was  a  very  brave  man.  But  of  his  military  career  we  do  not  get 
a  very  definite  notion.  We  snatch  glimpses  of  him  in  the  accounts 
of  Turenne's  campaigns,  when  the  Household  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  wars,  but  it  is  li ttle  more  than  a  case  of  '  mentioned  in 
despatches.'  Altogether  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  owed 
his  professional  prosperity  rather  to  Court  favour  than  to  exploits 
on  the  Flanders  front.  Even  so,  he  had  to  serve  for  many  years 
as  a  lieutenant-captain  of  the  Grey  Musqueteers  under  the  elder 
Maupertuis,  until  his  chief— who  was  over  eighty  and  neglectful 
of  his  duty — allowed  him  to  purchase  the  captaincy  for  150,000 
livres.  The  King  made  amends  for  this  long  wait  by  creating  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Saint-Esprit,  the  French  equivalent 
for  our  Garter ;  and,  but  for  his  death  at  Maestricht,  he  would  have 
become  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

The  campaign,  in  which  d'Artagnan  smelt  powder  for  the  last 
time,  opened  on  May  1,  1673,  when  Louis  XIV.,  commanding 
in  person,  left  Paris  to  chastise  the  Dutch.  He  marched  straight 
to  Maestricht,  the  principal  town  in  Brabant,  and  invested  the 
place  on  June  10.  On  June  23,  the  Musqueteers  distinguished  them- 
selves by  seizing  a  half -moon  and  holding  it  in  spite  of  heavy  losses, 
until  the  pioneers  had  dug  a  trench.  Next  day  the  Dutch  re- 
occupied  it,  and  d'Artagnan,  with  a  few  men,  was  ordered  to 
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support  the  counter-attack.  For  a  while  it  succeeded,  but  in  the 
end  the  position  was  lost.  When  the  Musqueteers  retired,  their 
popular  Captain  was  missing.  A  search  party,  with  Saint-Leger 
at  its  head,  braved  the  enemy's  fire,  and  found  d'Artagnan  well 
to  the  front,  killed  by  a  musket-ball.  They  brought  in  his  body. 
The  Gazette  de  France  recorded  his  death,  and  added  that  the 
King  was  sensibly  grieved,  both  because  of  the  Sieur  d'Artagnan's 
valour  and  the  trust  his  Majesty  had  in  him. 

Such  was  the  d'Artagnan  of  fact ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  cousin,  who  became  a  French  marshal,  and 
took  the  name  of  Montesquieu.  Saint-Simon  contrasts  the  rectitude 
of  our  friend  with  the  tortuousness  of  his  relative,  who  courted 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  du  Maine  by  back-stairs 
means.1  How  much  Courtilz  knew  about  the  Captain  of  Musque- 
teers it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  probably  but  little.  He  gives  a,  fairly 
correct  account  of  the  arrest  of  Fouquet,  and,  while  exaggerating 
the  incident,  mentions  Mrne.  de  Sevigne's  successful  attempt 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  prisoner.2  But  he  antedates  d'Artagnan's 
captaincy  by  a  good  many  years,  making  it  a  favour  extorted 
from  Mazarin  ;  and  appoints  him  Governor  of  Lille,  a  post  he 
cannot  have  held  consistently  with  his  duties  in  Paris.  Courtis's 
general  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a  well-known  character, 
a  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,  or  a  General  Burnaby,  and  write  a 
novel  in  the  first  person  about  him.  The  military  adventures  are 
fairly  reasonable  ;  thus  d'Artagnan  penetrates  in  disguise  to  a 
besieged  garrison  to  tell  it  relief  is  at  hand ;  caught  on  his  way 
back,  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot  as  a  spy  by  Conde,  if  he 
had  winked  an  eyelid  at  the  wrong  moment.  Escapes  of  the  kind 
were  not  uncommon  in  little  warfare  against  fortifications.  But 
Courtilz  outrages  probability  almost  as  boldly  as  Dumas  himself 
in  the  diplomatic  missions  on  which  he  despatches  d'Artagnan. 
Thus  he  would  have  us  believe  that,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Mazarin  sent  d'Artagnan  to  England  with  the  object  of  arranging 
a  marriage  between  one  of  his  beautiful  nieces  and  Charles  II., 
or,  failing  Charles,  with  Richard  Cromwell.  '  Queen  Dick '  had 
unfortunately,  as  Mazarin  would  have  known  very  well,  a  wife 
alive  at  the  time  in  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Mayor  of 
Hursley. 

1  Memoires,  vol.  vii.,  p.  387. 

2  Courtilz's  Memoires  were  published  in  1702  :   Mme.  de  SevignS's  letters  to 
Pompone  only  appeared  in  print  in  1766. 
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The  real  value  of  the  '  Memoires  de  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,'  as 
Dumas  perceived,  consists  in  their  reflection  of  the  life  of  the 
Musqueteers.  They  bring  back  the  happy-go-lucky  existence  of 
the  '  cape  and  sword '  period ;  its  tavern-brawls,  its  duels,  its 
impecuniosity  relieved  either  by  a  lucky  game  at  cards  or  sponging 
on  some  dame  of  degree  ;  they  are  in  fact,  in  Dumas'  own  words, 
'  sketches  made  on  barrack  doors  and  the  walls  of  inns.'  Courtilz 
makes  a  great  point  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Musqueteers  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  those  of  Richelieu,  and  the  consequent  bloodshed 
when  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  wonderful  yellow  pony  on  which 
d'Artagnan  rode  up  from  his  native  Beam  figures  in  Courtilz 's 
pages  ;  so  does  the  quarrel  with  Rochefort,  who  is  called  Rosnay  in 
the  '  Memoires.'  Thence,  too,  Dumas  extracted  the  raw  material,  so 
to  speak,  of  d'Artagnan's  landlady,  dear  little  Mme.  Bonacieux, 
and  her  curmudgeon  of  a  husband.  The  fateful  game  of  tennis 
and  its  consequences,  M.  de  Treville's  inquiry,  the  audience  with 
Louis  XIII.,  and  the  wrath  of  Richelieu,  are  all  drawn  from  Courtilz. 
Above  all,  Dumas  went  to  the  '  Memoires '  for  the  original  of  the 
sinister  Milady. 

Courtilz's  Milady  is  a  maid-of-honour  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  fugitive  Queen  of  England.  His  d'Artagnan  has  a  love  affair 
with  her,  and  outwits  a  rival  much  on  the  lines  adopted  by  Dumas, 
though  in  point  of  ingenuity  the  '  Memoires  '  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.'  At  that  point  Courtilz 
drops  Milady ;  but  Dumas,  with  the  '  Memoires  '  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld to  help  him,  develops  her  into  a  spy  of  Richelieu,  and, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  into  an  historical  character.1  She 
becomes  in  fact  the  Lady  Carlisle,  who,  to  serve  the  Cardinal  and 
avenge  herself  on  Buckingham,  cut  off  from  the  Duke's  dress  the 
diamond  pendants,  or,  as  Dumas  has  it,  a  pendant,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Anne  of  Austria.  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires ' 
sticks  pretty  close  to  history  in  its  account  of  how  Buckingham 
foiled  his  enemies  by  having  a  facsimile  of  the  pendant  manu- 
factured and  sent  to  the  Queen,  while  a  proclamation  closing  the 
ports  prevented  Lady  Carlisle  from  taking  her  theft  to  Richelieu. 
Only  La  Rochefoucauld  provokingly  says  nothing  about 
d'Artagnan's  part  in  the  complication,  nor  about  the  ball  at  which 
Anne  of  Austria  confounded  the  Cardinal  by  appearing  with  the 
diamonds  on  her.  That  is  pure  Dumas.  La  Rochefoucauld 
concludes  somewhat  tamely  with, 

1  Memoires  de  La  Rochefoucauld  (Petitot  51,  pp.  342-4). 
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'  Thus  the  Queen  escaped  the  vengeance  of  this  infuriated 
woman  (Lady  Carlisle),  and  the  Cardinal  lost  what  seemed  a  safe 
means  of  exposing  her  and  opening  the  Bang's  eyes  as  to  all  his 
doubts,  since  the  pendants  came  from  him  and  he  had  given  them 
to  the  Queen.' 

Lady  Carlisle  was,  in  some  ways,  not  so  complete  a  she-villain 
as  Milady,  the  poisoner  of  Mme.  Bonacieux.  Still  as  S.  R. 
Gardiner  severely  remarks,  she  followed  up  the  excitement  of  a 
youth  of  pleasure  with  the  excitement  of  a  middle  age  of  treachery, 
divulging  Court  secrets  to  Pym  and  Essex  at  one  time,  at  another 
promoting  Royalist  risings  against  the  Commonwealth.  But  with 
her  later  baseness  Dumas  had  no  concern. 

Dumas  took  from  Courtilz  de  Sandras  the  names  of  d'Artagnan's 
three  companions,  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis.  In  the  '  Memoires 
de  Monsieur  d'Artagnan '  they  appear  as  three  Gascon  brothers. 
They  are  merely  friends  of  the  autobiographer,  who  help  him  out 
of  his  difficulties  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  invest  them  with  in- 
dividuality and  they  soon  fade  out  of  the  narrative.  Dumas 
took  these  shadows  of  shades  and  gave  them  flesh  and  blood. 
They  are  more  or  less  types  of  the  man-at-arms,  as  the  novelist 
understood  him. 

In  the  case  of  Athos,  otherwise  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  '  manuscript  in  folio, 
numbered  4772  or  4773,'  which  Dumas  asserts  in  the  preface  to 
'  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires '  that  Paulin  Paris,  the  famous  antiquary 
and  editor,  discovered  for  him  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  The 
affected  vagueness  as  to  the  catalogue  puts  us  on  our  guard  at 
once,  and  no  '  Memorial  of  some  of  the  events  which  were  enacted 
in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Louis  XIII.  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.'  has  ever  been  discovered  by 
the  numerous  French  critics  of  Dumas.  Athos — the  worthy  but 
slightly  tedious  Athos — whom  d'Artagnan  only  once  ventured  to 
tutoyer,  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  pages  of  Brantome's  '  Homines 
Illustres  '  and  of  the  '  Loyal  Serviteur  '  of  Bayard.  He  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  survival  of  a  nobler  age,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that 
Dumas  puts  into  his  mouth  the  eloquently  turgid  address  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  when  that  youth  girded  on  the  ancestral 
sword. 

Porthos,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  gros  bon  sens  and  his 
gigantic  strength,  is  a  figure  of  more  modern  type.    Dumas  had 
a  model  before  him  in  his  own  father,  the  mulatto  General,  whose 
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physical  force  was  great,  while  he  himself  in  his  ebullient  youth 
had  been  a  fine  man  of  his  hands.  Already  in  '  La  Eeine  Margot ' 
he  had  produced  a  Hercules  in  Coconnas  with  his  many  inches 
and  broad  shoulders,  and  Coconnas  has  his  place — a  small  one — 
in  history.  But  Dumas  does  not  revel  over  the  comrade  of  the 
unhappy  La  Mole,  as  he  does  over  the  associate  of  Athos  and 
Aramis.  In  his  simplicity — his  loyal  engagement  in  enterprises 
he  did  not  in  the  least  understand— Porthos  is  the  true  hero  of 
the  Musqueteers  series.  The  lament  over  his  death  in  '  Le 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,'  in  spite  of  its  touch  of  bombast, 
comes  nearer  genuine  pathos  than  anything  that  Dumas  ever 
wrote.  And  Porthos  is  so  thoroughly  human  in  his  huge  appetite, 
bis  enjoyment  of  his  wealth  and  his  craving  for  a  dukedom.  The 
detail  of  the  baudrier  or  cross-belt,  so  magnificent  in  front  and 
disguised  by  a  cloak  as  to  its  poverty  behind,  comes  from  Courtilz. 
In  the  general  vanity  of  the  man  we  may  get  an  echo  of  Marshal 
de  Bassompierre,  with  whose  '  Memoires '  Dumas  was  well  ac- 
quainted. Still  Porthos  as  a  whole  is  just  himself,  and  his  only 
begetter  is  Dumas. 

Aramis — the  subtle  Aramis — reveals  his  own  origin  in  '  Vingt 
Ans  Apres,'  namely,  de  Retz,  the  Coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  afterwards  became  the  famous  Cardinal.  He  says 
to  Athos  : 

'  He  is  a  swashbuckler,  and  so  am  I ;  he  gads  about  the  streets, 
and  so  do  I ;  his  cassock  sits  heavy  on  him,  and  I,  I  think,  have 
had  enough  of  mine.  I  sometimes  imagine  that  he  is  Aramis  and 
I  am  the  Coadjutor,  so  perfect  is  the  analogy  between  us.  This 
Sosius  (Dumas  apparently  means  Socicles  or  Dromio)  bores  me 
and  depresses  me.' 1 

In  personal  appearance  there  was  little  in  common  between 
the  short-sighted,  bow-legged  little  Cardinal  and  the  handsome, 
effeminate  Aramis,  who  pinched  the  lobes  of  his  ears  to  give  them 
a  rosy  tint.  But  they  were  of  the  same  race  in  their  laxity  of 
morals,  their  contempt  for  their  orders  and  the  vastness  of  their 
ambitions.  It  is  remarkable  how  Aramis  grows  under  the  cunning 
hand  of  Dumas.  In  '  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires '  we  are  chiefly 
interested  in  his  amours  with  Mme.  de  Longueville  and  Mme.  de 
Chevreuse.  He  continues  to  play  a  minor  part  in  '  Vingt  Ans 
Apres,'  except  in  the  audacious  scene  of  his  impersonation  of 
Bishop  Juxon  during  the  last  hours  of  Charles  I.  But  in  '  Le 

1  Vingt  Ans  Apris,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  124. 
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Vicomte  '  he  dominates  the  book,  dragging  the  unsuspecting  Porthos 
in  his  wake.  And  if  Aramis  trod  devious  paths  to  become  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  so  did  de  Eetz  to  win  his  Cardinal's  hat.  De  Retz 
aimed  besides  at  even  more  exalted  things ;  no  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  Mazarin  and  the  instalment  of  himself  as  Minister. 
The  activities  of  Aramis  continued,  however,  after  Cardinal  de 
Retz  had  been  effectively  snuffed  out  by  the  wily  Italian.  Dumas 
perceived  in  the  machinations  of  Fouquet,  notably  in  his  fortifica- 
tion of  Belle-He  as  a  place  of  refuge,  a  capital  atmosphere  for  his 
man  of  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels. 
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IT  was  in  a  big  Irish  country-house — of  all  surroundings  the  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  permanence — that  my  mother  conceived 
the  enterprising  thought  of  breaking  up  her  establishment,  putting 
down  her  stables  and  her  farm,  and  departing  for  the  Continent 
with  her  family,  in  order  that  this  latter  should  receive  a  fine 
educative  polish.  My  mother  was  a  person  of  impulse — she  had 
energy,  and  an  unfailing  spring  of  vitality  to  bring  her  through 
worse  difficulties  than  that  of  conveying  us  across  two  countries 
and  two  seas. 

Yet  it  was  no  small  adventure,  since  '  us  '  comprised  a  boy  of 
eighteen — that  most  tiresome  age,  or  rather  period,  of  youth — 
four  little  girls,  all  tripping  on  each  other's  heels,  and  finally  the 
sturdy,  handsome,  fair,  creature,  still  known  to  us  as  '  Baby,'  to  his 
own  resentment,  having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  six.  Add  a 
governess,  two  maids  (one  the  incarnation  of  plaintive  helplessness), 
a  courier — no  self-respecting  family  ever  travelled  without  a 
courier  in  those  days — and  a  Maltese  terrier — the  apple  of  my 
mother's  eye,  and  the  most  explosive-tempered  animal  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine — and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  importance  of  our  progress. 

Brussels  was  to  be  our  first  halt — it  proved  to  be  a  long  one 
as  we  remained  there  for  several  years,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the 
little  town's  artistic  and  educational  facilities,  and  also  to  its 
charm,  which  my  mother,  a  clever  and  cultivated  woman,  was 
quick  to  feel.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  even  had  we  confined  our- 
selves exclusively  to  those  circles  where  talent  and  intelligence 
count  more  than  pedigrees,  our  time  in  Brussels  would  have  been  an 
epoch  in  our  lives  ;  for  Brussels  was  then,  and  may  become  again, 
a  place  where  music  and  literature  flourished  and  were  understood. 
Many  an  opera,  and  many  a  French  play,  were  first  launched  upon  a 
Brussels  audience,  and  fronted  greater  cities  only  after  its  approval. 

But  my  mother  had  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  debutante. 
She  who  now  writes,  the  eldest  of  four  daughters,  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  kept  from  social  initiation.  Dans  le  monde, 
as  it  was  called,  the  only  world  that  counted  in  Brussels,  she 
had  to  be  brought,  and  it  meant,  like  Agag,  treading  delicately. 
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I  sometimes  wonder  whether  my  mother  (who  was  not  only  in- 
dependent in  her  opinions  but  accustomed  to  give  the  lead)  would 
have  consented  to  take  me  out,  had  she  known  what  petty  tyranny 
and  absurd  conventionality  it  entailed  in  Brussels.  For  myself, 
much  as  I  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  social  round,  I  infinitely 
preferred  its  artistic  opportunities,  its  museums,  plays  and  concerts, 
and  above  all  our  intercourse  with  the  great  master,  and  delightful 
man,  who  gave  us  music  lessons. 

Alphonse  Mailly  was — is,  for  I  trust  he  may  still  be  alive — 
a  great  artist.  He  was  then  professor  at  the  celebrated  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  organist  at  the  Carmelite  Church  on  the  Boulevard 
Leopold,  where  many  came,  to  listen  to  his  great  and  delicate  play- 
ing, who  did  not  come  to  pray.  Witty,  intuitive,  and  artist  to 
his  finger  tips,  he  was  equally  delightful  as  master  or  companion. 
A  composer  for  the  organ  and  piano  alike,  he  used  to  interlard  our 
lessons  with  anecdotes  of  his  experiences.  I  remember  his  relating 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  having  supper  in  Paris  with  some  of  his 
musical  confreres,  Saint-Saens  suddenly  exclaimed  '  Allans  d  la 
Madeleine  entendre  revocation  de  Mailly ! '  and  how  they  had 
accordingly  filed  off  to  the  church,  of  which  Saint-Saens  as  organist 
had  the  key,  where  Mailly  proceeded  to  play  his  composition. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene  in  the  great  dark  empty 
church,  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  old  music-master  never  played  with 
a  greater  inspiration  than  to  those  few  chosen  souls. 

They  went  back  to  their  interrupted  supper,  brimming  with 
enthusiasm. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  incomparable  ;  but  we  lived  in  terror  of  a 
certain  sarcastic  humour,  which  would  expose  our  deficiencies  in  a 
single  telling  phrase.  He  told  of  a  small  pupil  who  found  a  difficulty 
in  counting — on  this  occasion  he  had  rapped  her  knuckles  with 
his  pencil,  crying  '  Comptez,  Mademoiselle,  comptez,  s'il  vous  platt,' 
to  which  the  young  lady,  aged  eight,  replied  with  much  dignity  : 
'  Monsieur,  on  ne  compte  pas  avec  ses  amis.' 

The  evenings  when  he  dined  with  us,  playing  afterwards  on  my 
mother's  harmonium  delightfully — indeed  as  no  one  else  ever 
played  that  usually  inadequate  instrument  before  or  since — are 
memories  still,  to  me,  of  music  and  witty  talk. 

One  evening  stands  out  among  the  rest.  Our  master  had 
brought  with  him  a  friend,  a  rich  amateur,  ^who  was  a  pianist  of 
no  mean  talent.  It  is  perhaps  less  for  the  brio  of  his  playing  that 
lie  will  remain  unforgotten  by  us,  than  for  a  peculiar  humorous 
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gift  of  mimicry.  He  could,  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  intona- 
tions, talk  any  language  without  knowing  a  word  of  it.  I  can 
never  think  of  it  without  laughing.  His  representation  of  an 
English  family  in  a  railway  station  was  the  most  excruciatingly 
funny  thing  I  ever  heard.  Meanwhile,  to  merriment  was  added 
an  odd  sense  of  intrigue,  at  not  being  able  to  understand  what  was 
so  obviously  our  own  tongue. 

The  old  drawing-master,  M.  Leroy,  who  taught  the  sister  nearest 
to  me  was  so  delightful  a  character  that  no  record  of  these  Brussels 
days  would  be  complete  without  a  page  devoted  to  him.  Although, 
as  a  painter,  all  I  can  recall  of  him  are  big  splashy  portraits,  which  I 
very  much  fear  would  be  qualified  by  a  connoisseur  with  the  single 
word  *  croute,'  he  was  nevertheless  eminently  successful  as  an 
instructor.  A  high-shouldered  kind  old  man,  with  a  white  beard 
and  a  rolling  black  eye,  he  was  a  fund  of  humour  and  anecdote. 
He  was  very  fond  of  his  little  Irish  pupils — perhaps  he  found  them 
more  original,  and,  in  spite  of  their  undoubted  mischievousness, 
more  attractive  than  the  usual  stodgy  young  Belgian.  He  used 
to  call  them  '  Petite  serpents  d  sonnettes,'  and  was  never  known  to 
display  severity  unless  they  broke  into  a  little  dark  room,  off  the 
two  big  studios,  where  he  kept  prints  and  casts.  This  inner 
sanctum,  being  strictly  interdicted,  had  all  the  fascination  of  a 
Bluebeard's  cabinet.  Later  on,  when  Mademoiselle  Marie,  the 
elder  of  his  two  students,  put  up  her  dark  brown  hair,  and  dropped 
her  wild  ways  for  a  certain  quaint  staidness,  he  became  endlessly 
proud  of  her,  and  at  a  memorable  musical  party  given  by  my 
mother,  being  alarmed  lest  her  attainments  might  be  overlooked 
in  the  more  showy  talent  of  her  sisters,  spent  the  whole  evening 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  blowing  out  his  white 
beard  after  a  trick  he  had,  and  exclaiming  enthusiastically  to  any- 
one who  would  listen  :  '  Mais  regardez,  done,  Mademoiselle  Marie  ! ' 

On  one  occasion  the  children  were  forgotten,  until  a  late  hour, 
by  the  maid  deputed  to  take  them  home. 

The  old  man  gave  them  each  a  hunch  of  pain-d'epice,  and 
whiled  away  the  time  with  a  tale  of  Belgian  life.  He  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  it,  both  in  the  highest  circles  and  those  lower  realms 
of  finance.  The  story  he  told  the  young  art-students  that  day 
was  so  curiously  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  pages  of  dissertation. 

He  had  a  pupil,  grande,  blanche  et  belle — oh !  like  a  lily,  a  divine 
creature— here  he  blew  out  his  beard.  She  belonged  to  the  most 
noble  family.  After  she  had  finished  her  education,  and  had 
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been  introduced  into  the  world,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  paint 
her  portrait,  and  thus  entering  into  the  intimacy  of  the  house  he 
had  known  every  act  of  a  poignant  drama.  She  had  become 
acquainted — '  God  knows  how,'  said  Monsieur  Leroy — with  an 
officer,  a  young  man,  charming,  distinguished,  clever.  It  was 
au  bord  de  la  mer,  perhaps,  or  at  Spa,  he  never  knew,  but  they  had 
made  acquaintance,  they  had  fallen  in  love.  He  was  everything 
that  the  heart  of  a  girl  could  desire,  save  on  one  point.  '  Aie, 
Aie,'  he  was  not  of  her  world,  he  had  no  title,  his  people,  '  des  gens 
tres  bien,'  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

Well,  having  met  and  loved  her,  and  found  that  she  loved  him, 
he  came  forward  like  a  man,  bearded  the  high-born  parents  in  their 
aristocratic  mansion  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
their  daughter.  The  astonishment  and  wrath  with  which  he  was 
received  baffles  description,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  wrath  with 
which  it  was  discovered  that  Mademoiselle  returned  his  affection, 
and  that — more — she  announced  that  she  would  marry  him. 

Then  ensued  days  of  misery,  the  scenes  made  to  the 
unhappy  girl  would  rend  your  heart.  She  used  to  lament  and 
cry  with  her  old  portrait-painter,  '  comme  une  bicJie '  ;  but  she 
remained  obstinate.  The  mother — it  was,  above  all,  the  mother— 
'  Oh  !  celle-ld  / '  cried  Monsieur  Leroy,  and  the  unfinished  phrase 
spoke  volumes — the  mother  decided  in  the  end  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  marry  the  undutiful  daughter  to  someone  else  with 
the  utmost  despatch. 

He  was  soon  found — one  who  suited — for  was  not  Mademoiselle 
an  only  child,  rich,  noble,  and  beautiful  ?  Madame  the  mother 
affianced  them  by  force,  announced  the  betrothal  and  fixed  the 
wedding-day,  but  it  was  counting  without  the  gallant  captain.  He 
vowed  that  he  would  claim  his  bride,  were  it  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  A  scandal  threatened — a  scandal  of  a  nature  most 
dreaded  in  a  Belgian  household. 

The  story  went  that  Madame  sat  up,  all  one  night,  with  Made- 
moiselle till  she  somehow  made  her  write  a  letter  of  dismissal. 
But  the  answer  came,  the  bourgeois  captain  would  accept  no  such 
message  but  from  the  girl's  own  lips.  There  ensued  a  scene  culled, 
it  might  appear,  bodily  from  the  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor.'  An 
amazing  scene!  Monsieur  Leroy  was  present  at  it,  as  a  kind  of 
witness  who  could  be  relied  on  for  discretion  without  counting 
socially.  The  noble  suitor  was  convened  as  well  as  the  '  ignoble  ' 
one,  and  actually  submitted  to  the  situation.  The  drawing-master 
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became  very  dithyrambic  and  gesticulatory  as  he  described  how 
the  victim  was  led  in  by  her  mamma,  who  clutched  her  firmly  by 
the  wrist,  '  se  tratnant,  la  malheureuse,  as  white  as  wax,  as  white 
as  death,  mais  belle,  belle  !  ' 

'  Speak,  my  child,'  said  the  terrible  woman,  '  which  of  these 
two  gentlemen  do  you  choose  ? ' 

'  I  choose  monsieur,'  said  the  daughter,  without  lifting  her  eyes, 
and  turning  all  of  a  piece  upon  the  Comte. 

The  Capitaine  gave  one  look  at  her,  went  livid,  made  a  low 
bow,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  marched  out  of  the  room  without  a 
word.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  him  when  the  poor 
child  gave  a  cry.  '  A  cry,'  said  the  old  artist, '  such  a  cry  !  no,  I 
have  never  heard  such  a  cry  as  that  was  ;  c'etait  comme  un  paon.' 

The  two  little  Irish  girls  were  much  too  enthralled  and  stirred 
by  this  remarkable  story  to  be  amused  by,  or  indeed  conscious  of, 
the  anti-climax.  The  narrator  himself  delivered  it  with  unction, 
as  the  last  possible  expression  of  tragic  force,  and  stood  surveying 
them,  his  thumb  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  puffing  out  his  beard  in 
a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph. 

'  Did  she  marry  the  wrong  man  ? '  faltered  the  children  at  last. 
She  did.     Oh  !  he  had  been  at  the  wedding  and  a  very  grand 
one  it  was. 

'  What  became  of  her  ?....'  But  his  interest  in  her  went  no 
further.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  story  was  done. 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  gay  young  debutante  as  I  was 
should  waste  my  time  probing  the  hidden  cruelties  of  the  iron 
discipline  that  regulated  Belgian  society.  All  that  I  saw  of  it 
was  something,  now  to  laugh  at,  and  now  to  rebel  against.  It  is 
only  on  looking  back  that  I  realise  how  completely  we  were  ourselves 
conquered  by  it. 

To  enter  what  was  called  la  toute  premiere  Societe  it  was 
necessary  to  eschew  all  others,  and  I  began  to  find  much  food  for 
merriment  in  the  attitude  of  the  noble  clique  to  which  I  was 
about  to  be  admitted. 

Some  English  friends  of  ours,  with  cosmopolitan  ideas,  received 
on  Sunday.  Amongst  their  frequent  visitors  was  a  gifted  and 
amusing  girl,  but  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  '  Bourgeoisie.'  An 
equally  constant  visitor,  was  a  lady  of  immense  pretensions,  and 
equally  redundant  figure — she  had  a  great  name,  and  much  dignity. 

When  the  door  opened,  and  Mademoiselle  was  announced, 

it  was  alarming  to  watch  the  majestic  air  with  which  the  great 
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lady  rose,  and  summoning  her  daughters  from  the  enjoyment  of 
their  tea  and  bonbons  with  a  '  Venez,  mes  filles  ! '  swept  them  out 
of  the  room,  from  the  contamination  of  the  new  arrival.  This 
manoeuvre  was  often  repeated,  but  in  spite  of  its  undoubted 
impressiveness  made  no  effect  whatever  on  the  attitude  of  her  kind 
and  amused  hosts. 

The  same  lady  had  her  own  rebuffs  to  endure,  and  I  have  seen 
her  shed  tears  over  a  snub  she  had  received  from  the  Princesse  de 
C.  in  her  attempt  to  introduce  her  daughter  Clothilde,  recently 
married  to  a  notable  parti. 

The  Princess,  looking  vaguely  through  an  eyeglass,  had  replied 
carelessly,  '  Oh,  la  petite  Marie,  je  suppose  ?  '  (knowing  well  that 
Marie  was  still  a  fillette  of  no  importance).  '  And  Clothilde  beside 
me ;  covered  with  diamonds,  oh — la  !  la  !  quellefemme  desagredble! ' 
wept  the  outraged  dowager — -with  a  fine  disregard  of  the  humour 
of  the  situation — in  relating  the  incident  to  my  mother. 

The  Court  entertainments  were,  perhaps;  what  I  most  enjoyed 
in  my  Brussels  experience.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  Court, 
the  ceremonies  of  presentation  took  place  at  the  royal  balls.  The 
guests  were  divided,  oddly,  according  to  sex  ;  gentlemen  standing 
on  one  side,  and  ladies  on  the  other,  of  the  gold  and  white  salon. 
The  Bong  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Marechal  de  la  Cour, 
and  the  chief  lady-in-waiting,  came  down  the  aisle  thus  formed. 
Then  the  presentations  took  place.  The  Eoyalties  generally 
addressed  some  pleasantly  commonplace  observations  to  strangers 
like  ourselves.  For  instance,  the  King  enquired  of  my  brother  if 
he  liked  dancing.  '  Non,  Sire,'  was  his  uncompromising  answer, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  circle,  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
these  candid  pronouncements. 

After  the  ceremony  of  presentation  we  repaired  to  the  ball- 
room, where  proceedings  became  informal,  and  I  have  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  delightful  dances  at  the  Brussels  Palace,  with  any 
amount  of  friendly  young  partners  to  gyrate  with  (in  spite  of  the 
crowded  rooms),  the  best  of  bands,  the  most  superb  of  suppers — 
if  I  did  not  care  for  that,  it  increased  the  good  humour  of  mes 
danseurs — and  the  most  amiable  of  hosts ;  for  the  Kong 1  would 
walk  about ;  looking  as  pleased  as  any  other  human  being  at  the 
success  of  his  party. 

In  Brussels,  unless  your  partner  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Corps  Diplomatique,  a  foreigner  could  not  go  in  to  supper  with 

1  Leopold  II. 
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the  Royalties  ;  but  this  was  a  function  I  rarely  missed  as  the  at- 
taches of  the  various  Embassies,  including  our  own,  were  most  kind 
to  the  debutante.  On  this  occasion  I  was  standing,  before  the 
procession  formed,  with  Sir  H.  B.,  when  the  King  stopped  to  speak 
to  me — he  made  one  or  two  observations,  and  then  remained  silent 
but  smiling.  Feeling  the  pause  embarrassing,  I  hazarded  a 
remark,  in  ignorance  of  Court  etiquette :  '  What  lovely  salons, 
Sire!' 

'  Ah  !  you  find  them  so,  I  am  delighted  '  (j'en  suis  enchante), 
replied  His  Majesty,  amused.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  thought  us 
a  very  '  naive  '  family. 

After  this  incident  the  move  towards  the  supper -room  began — 
my  cavalier  much  pleased  by  the  favours  of  Royalty.  '  Couldn't  be 
more  civil,'  he  breathed  into  my  ear. 

We  were  in  full  swing,  walking  solemnly  two  and  two  in  the  wake 
of  the  Royalties,  towards  the  smaller  supper -room,  when  I  heard  a 
voice  behind  me  cry  out  in  English,  '  Goodness  gracious !  I  have 
dropped  my  pocket-handkerchief.' 

*  Never  mind,  never  mind,  you  must  go  on  now,'  whispered  her 
companion  hurriedly — the  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation.  Being 
six  foot  seven,  he  was  always  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
did  not  relish  this  unlooked-for  notoriety,  as  every  one  was  smiling. 

'  Oh,  but  I  can't  lose  it — my  Limerick-lace  handkerchief,  my 
best  pocket-handkerchief,'  wailed  the  lady.  I  know  not  what  tran- 
spired afterwards,  as  we  were  then  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the 
door  of  the  supper-room  and  the  last  I  saw  was  a  scarlet  and  dis- 
comfited official  in  a  stooping  attitude,  looking  through  his  eyeglass 
— for  he  was  very  short-sighted — on  the  crimson  carpet,  for  the 
precious  article,  while  the  procession  swept  past  him  and  his  luck- 
less companion. 

Besides  the  Court  balls,  the  other  chief  amusements  of  my 
Brussels  season  were  the  dances  provided  by  a  club  characteristically 
called  the  '  Concert  Noble.'  To  this  exclusive  combine  it  was  not 
easy  to  be  admitted,  but  the  luck  that  had  attended  my  steps  in  the 
social  world  did  not  fail  me  here.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  an  acci- 
dental stroke  of  diplomacy  in  the  selection  of  our  sponsors — les 
marraines,  as  they  were  called — for  one  was  smart  and  fast,  and  the 
other  slow  and  pious. 

I  enjoyed  the  dances  of  the  Concert  Noble  ;  bright  simple  little 
entertainments  they  were,  beginning  at  nine  and  ending  at  mid- 
night. No  supper  was  served,  but  light  refreshments  unknown  to 
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unimaginative  England  :  delicious  spicy  mixtures  in  glasses,  called 
ponches  (ponche  d  la  Romaine)  made  a  special  impression  on  me, 
biscuits,  bonbons,  little  cakes  of  which  Brussels  alone  has  had  the 
secret ;  '  petits  pains  fourres  '  with  foie  gras,  or  cream  of  ham  ;  cups 
of  pale  Russian  tea  ;  yes,  and  glasses  of  raspberry  and  cherry  sirop, 
diluted  with  iced  water,  for  the  thirsty  ;  very  good  it  all  was.  It 
makes  me  greedy  to  think  back  on  it. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  season  there  was  a  cotillon  which  the 
King  and  Queen  attended,  My  sister  -and  I  went  as  shepherdesses — 
the  kind  that  is  never  seen  on  sea  or  land,  hardly  even  in  China. 
The  King  stopped  to  ask  me  what  I  represented,  and  when  I  said 
'  Bergere,'  he  said  :  '  C'est  tres  joli.  Q'afait  envie  aux  Bergers.' 

Looking  back  now  upon  the  time  which  remains,  the  most  light- 
hearted  recollection  of  my  life,  I  realise  that  my  enjoyment  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  number  of  gay  young  attaches  who  shared  my 
genial  foreign  views,  and  gave  me  what  the  Americans  call  '  a  good 
time,'  without  any  ulterior  thought.  Very  different  were  the  ethics 
of  the  indigenous  !  '  Qu'en  dira-t-on  ?  '  It  was  the  haunting  dread 
of  every  unmarried  young  man  and  young  woman  in  the  Belgium 
of  my  youth,  I  say  '  unmarried '  advisedly,  for  marriage  emanci- 
pated from  everything,  but  principally  from  husbands.  The  kind 
of  unabashed  intrigue,  which  has  now  unfortunately  made  its  way 
into  our  social  existence,  was  more  or  less  unknown  in  England 
then,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  horror,  as  of  some  but  dimly 
guessed-at  evil,  which  my  small  sisters  felt,  when  a  fashionable 
Brussels  personality  thus  addressed  her  nine -year -old  daughter  in 
a  circle  of  playing  children  in  the  park  : 

'  Remember,  Minette,  you  are  not  to  tell  Papa  where  you  picked 
me  up  to-day.  If  he  asks  you,  you  are  to  say  it  was  at  the 
dentist's.' 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  mother  without  the  least  surprise 
in  her  blue  eyes  : 

'  Bien  stir,  Maman,'  she  answered,  in  the  promptest  and  most 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

The  same  lady  I  myself  heard  discuss  with  a  cousin  the  re- 
marriage of  a  sister. 

'  To  think  of  it,'  she  cried,  '  to  think  of  the  chance  she  had, 
and  of  her  throwing  it  away  !  She  didn't  deserve  to  be  a  widow  ! ' 

Well,  the  Belgian  husband  is  often  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Belgian 
girl  brought  up  with  a  ludicrous  prudery.  In  some  cases  the 
results  are  inevitable. 
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My  brother  suffered  much  from  the  primness  of  the  young 
ladies — one  of  whom  in  particular  we  obliged  him  to  dance  with; 
for  was  she  not  the  daughter  of  a  marraine  ?  His  French  accent 
was  alarming,  nevertheless  he  knew  how  to  express  his  feelings. 
'  Oh !  G.;  don't  ask  me  to  dance  with  Mademoiselle  Anne,  she  always 
looks  at  me  as  if  she  were  saying  "  Vous  etes  oon  joon  homme — je 
suis  oon  joon  feel, "  '  which  was ,  indeed ,  entirely  true.  Nor  were  my 
experiences  more  exhilarating  with  the  Belgian  youth.  At  the 
last  cotillon  of  the  season  a  certain  vicomte  took  me  out  for  the 
second  time  that  evening  in  one  of  the  figures.  *  It  was  that  I 
did  not  know  the  other  demoiselle,'  he  explained  tactfully,  as  he 
led  me  away. 

*  Ah  !  what  luck  for  me  ! '  I  answered  laughing. 

'  Mademoiselle  est  trop  aimable  ! '  he  commented  solemnly. 

But  en  revanche,  what  delightful  partners  I  had  in  the  afore- 
said attaches — a  special  favourite  being  Comte  de  V.  of  the  French 
Legation. 

I  recall  a  dance  when  a  heavy  ornament  fell  off  the  chandelier 
in  the  centre  of  the  ball-room,  thereby  providing  a  subject  of 
conversation  for  the  entire  evening.  With  what  gusto  the  lively 
little  Frenchman  informed  me  that  fifteen  times  in  one  half -hour 
he  had  remarked  to  successive  partners,  '  Ah,  what  an  escape  ! 
Supposing  you  had  been  standing  under  that  ill-fated  object  at 
the  moment  of  its  fall ! '  And  how  he  had  enjoyed  the  utter 
seriousness  with  which  each  damsel  in  turn  had  accepted  his  con- 
gratulations. 

After  our  dance  was  over,  whenever  he  caught  sight  of  me  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  he  would  take  a  tragic  pose,  clasp  his 
hands,  raise  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  go  through  a  pantomine 
of  fear  and  frenzy,  to  the  undisguised  astonishment  of  my  cavalier 
of  the  moment. 

Another  time  he  enquired  tragically  if  I  had  heard  of  his  mis- 
fortune. 

'  Non  ?  pas  possible  ?    Eh,  bien  !  Sara  est  morte.' 

Sara  was  his  little  dog,  called  after  her  immortal  compatriot. 

'  EUe  a  eu  huit  enfants,' — pause .  '  Elle  a  voulu  les  nourrir  tons ' — 
here  he  struck  a  serio-comic  attitude — '  et  elle  a  succombe  a  ses 
devoirs  de  mere  ! ' 

In  those  days  there  was  a  beautiful  chatelaine  at  the  Russian 
Embassy,  noted  for  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  which 
was  reported  to  be  the  result  of  enamel.  She  was  the  mother 
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of    an    equally    lovely    daughter,    then    a    spoilt   pert    child"  of 
eleven. 

A  story  went  the  round  of  Brussels  that,  on  one  of  her  recep- 
tion days,  an  attache  called  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  spied 
by  Miss  Nellie  from  the  first  landing,  where  she  occupied  a  point 
of  vantage  for  seeing  the  arrivals. 

'  Tu  ne  peux  pas  voir  Maman  d  present,'  she  cried. 

'  Et  pourquoi,  Mademoiselle  ?  '  replied  the  visitor  suavely,  who, 
having  handed  his  coat  and  hat  to  the  servant,  was  in  the  act  of 
leisurely  divesting  himself  of  a  silk  scarf. 

'  Because  she  is  drying  ! '  (parce  qu'elle  seche  ! ),  screamed  the 
enfant  terrible. 

The  unhappy  youth  seized  his  hat  and  coat  with  one  hand,  and 
clutching  his  scarf  with  the  other,  fled  precipitately  from  the  house 
— hoping  his  name  might  never  transpire. 

The  Comtesse  Chotek,  mother  of  the  ill-fated  archduchess, 
was  also  in  Brussels  at  that  time,  where  her  husband  was  Austrian 
Ambassador,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  little  Sophie  coming  up 
to  me  one  day  and  inquiring  in  her  broken  English  :  '  Have  you 
much  sister  ? ' 

I  noticed  especially  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  with  their  dark 
curling  lashes. 

Private  entertainments,  except  dinner-parties,  were  rare  in 
Brussels,  where  amusements  are  taken  very  seriously ;  and  my 
surprise  was  great,  when  calling  one  day  on  Mademoiselle  Anne,  to 
find  her  still  in  her  costume  de  nuit  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  Ah-h  !  oui  / '  cried  her  mother,  in  a  piercing  crescendo.  *  A 
quoi  bon  to  dress  before,  when  she  must  change  all  for  the  ball 
chez  Flandre  to-night  ? '  So  Mile.  Anne  had  remained  in  this 
sketchy  attire,  her  hair  severely  screwed  in  the  tightest  of  curling- 
pins,  placidly  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  coiffeur  who,  on  these 
important  occasions,  began  his  rounds  as  early  as  10  A.M. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  gave  a  musical  party,  an  event 
which  fluttered  our  good  friends  a  great  deal  more  than  ourselves. 
There  was  consternation  when  my  mother  declared  that  she  intended 
to  invite  the  two  delightful  artists  who  taught  us  music  and  drawing, 
but  on  this  point  she  was  so  firm  that  our  anxious  social  god- 
mothers waived  it,  hoping  that  the  solecism  would  pass  as  English 
eccentricity ;  but  when  she  further  announced  her  intention  of 
inviting  a  lady,  an  amateur  of  some  note,  whose  singing  she  had 
admired  at  a  concert  de  charite,  there  was  an  outcry. 
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*  What !  Introduce  among  our  young  girls — parmi  nos  filles — • 
in  the  intimacy  of  a  salon,  a  person — une  jeune  personne  qui  n'est 
dbsolument  pas  de  noire  monde  ?  Madame,  you  do  not  think  of  such 
a  thing  ?  Qa  ne  se  fait  pas  a  Bruxelles' 

Amused,  if  exasperated,  what  could  my  mother  do  but  give 
way  ? 

Little  scenes  from  that  party  remain  vividly  printed  on  my 
mind.  Our  big  music-room  filled  with  pots  of  azaleas  and  roses, 
and  the  hyacinths  my  mother  loved — -a  delightful  custom  in 
Brussels  was  a  possibility  of  subscribing  for  constant  relays  of 
plants,  as  we  do  in  England  for  our  novels.  The  pale  young  attache 
to  the  English  Legation  picking  up  the  song  '  Comme  d  vingt 
ans '  from  the  piano,  and  asking  my  little  ten-year-old  sister  if  she 
sang  it,  his  imperturbable  gravity,  and  her  look  of  offended  surprise. 
The  attractive  Spanish  wife  of  the  Brazilian  Minister,  with  immense 
eyes,  no  nose  to  speak  of,  and  the  most  roguish  of  smiles,  extremely 
decolletee,  after  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  with  a  butterfly  bow  of 
pink  tulle  round  her  slim,  dusky  neck,  explaining  to  everybody 
that  she  was  obliged  to  cover  herself,  comme  cela,  because  she  was 
so  grippee. 

One  more  picture  of  my  Brussels  life  rises  among  the  other 
reminiscences.  All  these  have  been  concerned  with  life  and  its 
gaieties,  but  here  is  an  anecdote  dealing  with  death.  Solemn  as 
is  the  subject,  perhaps  it  is  not  the  least  comic  of  my  records.  The 
very  large,  very  pompous,  lady  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred, 
happened  to  lose  her  excellent  husband — I  say  '  happened/  because 
he  had  so  casual  a  place  in  the  establishment.  Whenever  he 
ventured  to  put  forth  an  opinion,  he  was  checkmated  by  a  com- 
passionate '  Tais-toi,  Papa  !  Thou  wilt  say  that  another  time,  mon 
ami,'  from  his  magnificent  spouse.  It  was  scarcely  an  important 
loss.  Nevertheless  we  were  full  of  sympathy  and  regret.  We 
hurried  to  the  door  of  the  great  mansion,  and  inquired  how  the 
lady  was  bearing  up.  We  were  blandly  greeted  by  the  butler : 
*  Come  in,  come  in,  Madame  la  Comtesse  regoit' 

We  found  the  widow  mountainously  reclining  upon  a  sofa, 
surrounded  by  condoling  friends. 

She  hailed  us  with  these  words  :  '  Ah,  my  friends,  I  know  all 
you  would  say !  Sit  down  !  Sit  down ! '  Then,  turning  to  the 
circle,  she  took  up  an  interrupted  tale  with  gusto.  '  Eh,  bien ! 
cheres  amies,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  am  having  the  coffin  made 
by  the  carpenter  of  our  village.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  Jait — 
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Jait — -Jait  dans  la  perfection,  but — le  brave  homme — he  will  be  so 
flattered.    11  y  niettra  toute  sa  coquetterie  !  ' 

Where  are  they  all,  those  Brussels  notabilities,  those  imposing 
ladies  I  curtseyed  to,  those  fatuous  young  men  I  laughed  at, 
those  light-heeled  sprigs  of  diplomacy  I  waltzed  with  ?  Ghosts ! 
Ghosts  to  me  at  least,  if  not  actually  in  the  shades  ! 

One  of  them,  Count  Jean  d'O.,  that  pink  and  paragon  of 
Belgian  bachelors,  who  made  (as  they  said  over  there)  rain  or 
fine  weather  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  damsels,  only  to  choose  for 
himself  a  French  alliance  in  the  end — 'has  recently  fallen  a  victim 
to  German  vindictiveness,  picked  out  among  others  as  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  country  (he  was  Marechal  de  la  Cour  to  the 
late  King,  and  bore  with  dignity  other  honours).  He  was  dragged 
from  a  sick  bed,  deported  into  Germany  and  flung  into  prison. 
The  outrage  was  carried  out  with  such  brutality  that  he  was  not 
allowed  even  to  take  a  rug  with  him,  as  a  protection  against  the 
bitter  weather.  He  died  of  the  insults  and  the  hardships. 

Alas  !  How  many  may  have  had  a  similar  fate !  How  many 
of  those  houses  where  I  was  made  welcome  are  laid  desolate, 
stripped,  abandoned. 

Even  at  this  hour,  when  retributive  justice  has  taken  such  a 
colossal  shape  in  the  debacle  which  has  swept  Kaiserism  from  the 
horizon  of  the  world,  these  tragedies  are  as  unforgettable  as  the 
magnificent  stand  made  by  the  little  country  at  the  outset  of  the 
war.  Here,  in  Belgium,  David  rose  up  and  faced  Goliath.  For  so 
long  as  the  world  will  last,  the  great  story  will  ring  out.  Whatever 
his  faults  and  foibles,  whatever  his  conventions  and  restrictions, 
the  Belgian  has  remained  what  Caesar  found  him — the  man  not 
to  be  conquered. 

Belgium  is  the  grave  of  German  pride. 

'G.' 
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V.    THE  HEDGE  LAWYER. 

THE  island  schooner  sailed  at  dawn.  But  three  days  later  another 
came  and  went,  and  three  days  later  yet  another.  It  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  The  Hedge  Lawyer,  spurred  by  a  greater  master  of 
Fate  than  his  employer  in  London  City,  came  as  a  sick  and  draggled 
passenger  in  schooner  number  three.  He  did  not  land  upon  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  so  that  Madame  did  not  see  him,  or  hear 
of  him,  until  the  early  forenoon  after  his  ship  had  gone,  and  left 
him  stranded  as  a  trespasser  on  Tops  Island.  From  this  maroon- 
ing of  the  Hedge  Lawyer  sprang  many  things  which  shall  be  told 
in  their  place.  The  first  consequence  was  that  the  man,  a  Cockney 
of  Cockneys,  was  without  a  home  in  an  island  which  possessed 
few  huts  and  no  houses  of  rest  for  travellers.  The  feckless  intruder, 
had  not  even  bethought  him  to  bring  along  a  tent.  With  his 
luggage,  a  small  suit-case,  he  was  put  ashore  in  the  schooner's 
dinghy  and  left,  a  black-booted,  frock-coated  figure  of  fun,  upon 
the  fair  white  sandy  beach. 

Madame  Gilbert,  returning  from  her  morning  dip  in  the  shark- 
proof  creek,  heard  shrieks  of  pain  interspersed  with  the  savage 
howls  of  Willatopy.  She  scurried  towards  these  sounds  as  fast 
as  her  bare  feet  would  carry  her.  A  black-booted,  frock-coated 
stranger  was  flying  shrieking  towards  the  sea  ;  behind  him,  keeping 
foot  to  foot  with  him  so  that  the  sharp  fish  spear  which  he  carried 
might  maintain  its  painful  pressure  upon  the  small  of  the  man's 
back,  followed  "Willatopy,  naked  and  extremely  angry.  '  Huh  ! ' 
roared  Willatopy,  thrusting  with  the  spear.-  The  stranger,  brought 
up  short  by  the  sea  margin,  rolled  over  screaming.  He  buried 
his  miserable  face  in  the  sand  so  that  he  might  not  see  the  stroke 
of  death  which  his  terrors  anticipated.  Madame,  rushing  forward, 
stepped  across  the  man's  body  and  held  up  a  restraining  hand. 

'  Stop,'  she  cried.  '  Who  is  this  man,  that  you  should  frighten 
him  so  ?  ' 

'  He  wants  to  eat  me,'  roared  Willatopy.  '  Stand  aside, 
Madame,  that  I  may  cut  off  his  ugly  white  head,  and  smoke  it  in 
the  fire  of  my  cook-house.' 
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The  stranger  howled  and  wriggled  between  Madame's  feet 
as  if,  like  an  armadillo,  he  would  burrow  his  way  to  safety  through 
the  fine  sharp  sand.  It  was  not  the  flaked  oatmeal  of  a  coral  beach, 
for  the  water  of  the  bay,  flushed  by  island  streams,  did  not  carry 
the  madrepores'  living  ration  of  salt. 

'  Stand  back,  Willatopy,'  commanded  Madame  Gilbert  sternly. 
She  pushed  the  stranger  contemptuously  with  her  bare  white 
foot. 

'  Get  up,  you  crawling  thing  there,  and  tell  me  who  you  are. 
This  island  is  private  property  and  you  have  no  business  here.' 

The  man  cautiously  got  upon  his  feet  and  stood  so  that 
Madame's  strong  body  interposed  between  his  terrified  person  and 
the  savage  spear  of  Willatopy.  His  absurd  clothes  were  plastered 
thickly  with  damp,  clinging  sand,  his  thin  rat  face  was  pinched 
and  white,  his  lank  mud-coloured  hair  and  moustache  drooped 
forlornly.  He  was  not  a  proud  specimen  of  the  dominant  white 
race.  He  gasped  and  stuttered  behind  the  protective  back  of 
Madame,  who  still  faced  towards  Willatopy  and  held  the  savage 
half  of  him  in  subjection.  Willatopy  threw  down  his  spear. 
*  As  my  lady  pleases,'  said  he  sourly. 

The  trespasser  upon  the  fair  strand  of  Tops  Island  regained 
some  little  of  the  thin  courage  which  had  poured  out  of  his  black 
boots.  He  was  no  longer  menaced  with  immediate  death  at  the 
point  of  the  barbarous  fish  spear ;  a  beautiful  white  woman  was 
present ;  had  he  not  been  an  officer — God  forgive  our  blear-eyed 
War  Office — and  was  he  not  a  gentleman  ?  He  perked  up  a  little, 
tried  to  brush  the  sand  from  his  sleeves,  and  spoke. 

'  I  am  John  Clifford,  managing-clerk  to  Chudleigh,  Caves,  Caves 
and  Chudleigh,  Solicitors,  of  St.  Mary  Axe.' 

'  Another  lawyer  !  '  cried  Madame,  and  broke  into  peal  after 
peal  of  rippling  laughter.  '  Another  lawyer  !  And  once  again  that 
wonderful  perspicuous  Willatopy  has  chased  a  lawyer  to  the  sea 
with  a  fish  spear.  Willatopy,  I  forgive  you.  What  a  happy 
world  it  would  be  if  all  men  had  your  instinct  for  vermin,  and 
had  from  the  first  adopted  your  methods  of  extermination ! ' 

'  So  that's  all  right,'  quoth  Willatopy,  possessing  himself  of 
the  fallen  fish  spear. 

The  late  officer  and  present  gentleman  shrieked  and  grovelled. 
'  You    poor    worm    a    British    officer,    even    one    the    most 
temporary  ! '    Madame's  lip  curled  in  disgust.     '  And  yet  we  won 
the  war.' 
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'  The  black  boy  has  a  spear  and  I  am  unarmed.     If  I  had  a 

bomb  now 

'  You  would  throw  it  at  him.  And  miss  because  your  hand 
trembled  so.  Get  behind  me,  British  officer.  I  have  no  skirts 
for  your  protection,  though  had  I  known  of  your  coming  I  would 
have  stayed  to  put  them  on.  Perhaps  by  then  your  head  would 
have  been  fizzling  in  Willatopy's  smoke  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
have  felt  regret.' 

The  scorn  of  her  bit  deep.  '  If,  lady,  you  will  send  for  another 
spear  I  will  not  shelter  any  more  behind  your — skirts  ! ' 

'  That  is  better,'  said  Madame.  '  The  worm  has  turned  at  last. 
Shall  we  send  for  another  spear,  Willatopy  ?  ' 

Willatopy  did  not  reply.  Instead  he  threw  away  his  own 
weapon,  doubled  round  Madame,  grabbed  the  stranger's  arm, 
ducked  his  head  under  it,  and  with  a  great  lift  and  heave  of  the 
buttock  tossed  Mr.  John  Clifford  six  feet  out  into  the  water.  The 
shore  fell  steeply  and  the  lawyer  soused  under.  When  he  struggled 
out  his  damaged  clothes  had  become  irreparable.  Madame  sur- 
veyed the  dripping  figure,  more  a  figure  of  fun  than  ever. 

4 1  hope/  observed  she  politely,  '  that  you  have  brought  a 
change  with  you.  Chills  are  as  dangerous  to  health  in  the  Tropics 
as  fish  spears.  Now,  Willatopy,  while  our  uninvited  and  rudely 
handled  guest  steams  elegantly  in  the  morning  sun,  perhaps  you 
will  explain  what  stimulated  into  vigorous  action  those  admirable 
instincts  of  yours  for  the  extermination  of  lawyers.  What  is  all 
the  row  about  ?  ' 

'  He  came  ashore  in  a  boat,'  said  Willatopy,  '  and  landed  on 
my  island,  Tops  Island.  He  walked  up  the  beach  and  I  met  him 
at  the  fringe  of  the  woods.  "  WTiat  do  you  here  ?  "  I  said.  "  This 
is  my  island.  I  am  very  rich  and  my  name  is  Willatopy."  "  You 
are  the  man  I  have  come  to  see,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a  great  English 
lord  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  England  and  to  get  you  all 
your  rights.  You  are  kept  out  of  them  by  villains,"  said  he.  "  My 
father  was  a  White  Chief,"  said  I,  "  but  I  am  just  Willatopy." 
"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are  the  Lord  of  Tops  Ham,  the  home  of  the 
Toppys.  Your  father  is  dead  and  your  uncle  is  dead,  You  are 
now  the  lord.  Come  home  to  England  with  me  and  I  will  get 
you  all  your  rights."  Then  I  knew  that  the  white  rat  lied,  for 
why  should  a  man  come  all  the  way  from  England  to  get  his  rights 
for  a  stranger  ?  I  remembered  what  my  father  said  that  the  English 
devoured  one  another.  This  Englishman  wanted  to  draw  me 
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away  from  my  island  that  lie  might  kill  and  eat  me.  The  English 
are  all  cannibals.  So  I  caught  up  my  fish  spear  and  thrust  at  him. 
He  ran  away  howling  and  I  ran  behind  jabbing  my  spear  in  his 
back.  He  must  be  covered  with  my  jabs  under  that  black  coat 
of  his.  He  is  like  a  missionary  in  his  clothes,  but  really  he  is  a 
cannibal.' 

'  So  now  you  know,'  observed  Madame  to  John  Clifford. 
'  Willatopy  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by  fairy  stories  about  English 
lords  and  their  rights  in  England.  And  Willatopy,  as  you  have 
found  out,  is  an  awkward  customer  to  humbug.  I  should  advise 
you  to  up  stakes  and  begone,  fair  stranger.  'Twere  better  so,' 
she  sang,  '  Bid  me  good-bye  and  go.'  Madame  held  out  a  hand 
and  smiled  winningly,  '  I  have  done  you  a  service  and  perhaps  you 
will  remember  Madame  Gilbert  when  you  are  far  away  in  England. 
The  scars  upon  your  back  will  always  remind  you  of  my  friend 
Willatopy,  that  perspicuous  exterminator  of  vermin.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  cannot  entertain  you  even  with  a  share  in  our  breakfast. 
We  are  hospitable  folk,  but  we  draw  the  hard  stiff  line  at  lawyers. 
Farewell,  officer  and  gentleman.' 

'  But  I  have  lost  my  suit-case,'  wailed  the  damp  unhappy 
Clifford — he  was  drying  quite  nicely  in  the  sunshine — *  and  the 
schooner  which  brought  me  here  has  sailed  away.  How  can  I 
go  ?  You  are  a  white  woman  and  should  take  pity  on  a  fellow- 
countryman.  I  am  wet  and  hungry  and  the  chills  are  running 
all  over  me.  I  am  sure  the  spear  was  poisoned  and  that  I  shall 
die  here  like  a  dog  and  be  damned.' 

'  Name  of  a  Dog  ! '  swore  Madame  Gilbert.  '  Do  you  suppose 
I  care  how  you  die  or  where  you  go  afterwards  ?  You  are  not 
worth  the  price  of  good  pit  coal,  so  I  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
damning.  How  did  you  expect  to  get  away  when  you  had  your 
black-coated  carcass  dumped  upon  our  island  ?  By  your  own 
dirty  law  you  are  no  better  than  a  trespasser.' 

'  I  expected  that  Lord — that  Mr.  Willatopy  would  carry  me 
away  in  his  yawl  when  he  had  learned  the  news  of  his  inheritance. 
It  is  all  true  that  I  spoke  to  him.  They  told  me  in  Thursday  Island 
that  he  had  a  yawl  and  was  the  boldest  sailor  in  the  Straits.' 

*  Willatopy,  leave  us,'  said  Madame.  '  I  would  be  alone  with 
the  little  stranger.  If  you  should  see  his  suit-case  on  the  sand  you 
might  pitch  it  down.  He  steams  prettily,  but  would  be  the  better 
for  a  dry  change.  If  he  dies  before  I  have  ragged  him  to  the  bones 
I  shall  be  for  ever  desolated.  I  am  pleased  with  you,  Willatopy. 
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You  are  the  worthy  son  of  the  Great  White  Chief,  your  father.  If 
you  could  look  in  at  my  camp  and  send  the  steward  down  with 
breakfast — -with  breakfast  for  two  ;  he  might  die  too  soon  if  I 
don't  feed  him — I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged.  Be  quick,  my  dear, 
for  I  am  powerful  hungry.  And  ask  Marie  for  my  trench  coat,' 
she  shouted  after  the  departing  Willie.  '  I  came  away  to  bathe 
in  private  and  did  not  expect  strangers.  Especially  when  they 
were  not  invited,'  added  she  pointedly. 

'  It  is  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  John  Clifford,  officer  and  gentleman, 
that  I  did  not  go  swimming  to-day  in  the  fashion  of  Joy  and  Cry, 
just  to  see  how  it  feels  to  be  unhampered.  I  did  think  of  trying. 
You  would  not  then  have  had  me  run  a  step  to  your  assistance. 
And  now  I  am  not  going  to  speak  another  word  until  my  hunger 
is  appeased.  You  have  my  permission  to  be  seated.  What 
possessed  you,  man,  to  enter  the  Tropics  in  those  funereal  clothes  ? 
This  is  not  St.  Mary  Axe.  If  your  suit-case  is  really  lost  there 
will  be  for  you  no  wear  except  a  loin  cloth  and  a  sun-stripped  skin. 
You  have  no  idea  until  you  feel  it  in  the  buff  how  the  sun  bites. 
And  this  is  our  island  winter.  In  the  summer — we  shall  not  take 
you  off,  my  poor  friend,  and  no  schooner  comes  inside  our  bar — in 
the  summer  you  will  fry  and  your  miserable  thin  white  hide  will 
frizzle  off  your  wasted  flesh.  And  now  be  silent,  if  you  can,  until 
I  have  eaten.'  The  wretched  victim  had  not  spoken  a  word  for 
the  past  five  minutes,  but  that  was  nothing  to  Madame.  I  have 
already  said  that  in  action  she  was  as  swift  and  ruthless  as  she 
was  babblesome  in  speech. 

They  had  breakfasted  together  seated  on  the  sand,  and  the 
cabin-steward  of  the  yacht  waited  upon  them.  He  showed  no 
visible  sign  of  surprise  at  the  little  stranger's  appearance,  though 
his  soul  must  have  been  ravaged  with  curiosity.  Even  yachts' 
stewards  are  human. 

'  Now,'  said  Madame,  when  the  steward  had  gone,  and  she 
had  deeply  inhaled  her  first  beloved  after-breakfast  cigarette, 
'  now,  if  it  is  possible  for  a  lawyer,  tell  me  something  of  the  bare 
unvarnished  truth.  Your  story  of  Willatopy's  lordship  is  only 
one  degree  less  probable  than  your  own  reputed  status  of  officer 
and  gentleman.  You  are  John  Clifford,  managing-clerk  to  some 
many-partnered  firm  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.  So  far  the 
Court  is  with  you.  Get  on  with  the  rest.' 

'  I  was  an  officer  for  three  months  before  the  Armistice.  A 
second-lieutenant  of  Royal  Artillery. 
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'  Mon  Dieu ! '  said  Madame  politely,  '  I  knew  the  English 
Army  was  hard  put  to  it,  but  was  it  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  Did 
you  see  any  service  ? ' 

'  No.  I  got  exemption  during  most  of  the  war.  I  was  in- 
dispensable at  home.' 

'  While  gallant  French  and  English  boys  were  being  killed.' 
Madame's  teeth  snapped.  '  You  lawyers  look  after  yourselves. 
God,  if  I  had  lost  a  son  of  mine  in  the  war  I  would  take  you  out 
in  yonder  dinghy  and  throw  you  to  the  sharks.  That  is  what  you 
are  fit  for.  Sharks'  food.' 

'  You  are  not  very  civil,  Madame  Gilbert,'  grumbled  the 
managing  indispensable  clerk. 

'  My  unshakable  urbanity  under  the  most  severe  provocation,' 
responded  Madame,  '  fills  me  with  wonder,  also  with  admira- 
tion ;  how  I  can  keep  it  up  I  cannot  understand.  Get  on,  I 
accept  the  story  that  you  got  yourself  made  a  stay-at-home  second- 
lieutenant  of  Garrison  Artillery,  because  you  were  afraid  of  the 
open  field.  I  accept  that.  Now  what  about  Willatopy  ? ' 

'  It  is  true  about  him.  His  father  and  uncle  are  dead,  and  he 
is  the  heir  of  Topsham.  We  were  almost  sure  of  it  in  St.  Mary 
Axe — we  have  a  large  Devonshire  connection  and  know  the  line 
of  every  family  of  note.  We  were  nearly  sure  in  London  and  since 
then  I  have  inspected  the  registers  in  Thursday  Island.  That 
black  boy  is  the  twenty-eighth  Baron  of  Topsham.' 

'  Humph  ! '  said  Madame.  'It  is  no  business  of  mine  though 
my  yacht  yonder  is  chartered  from  one  member  of  the  Toppys 
family.  I  expect  there  is  a  catch  somewhere,  which  you  will 
find  out — in  St.  Mary  Axe.  But  how  comes  it  that  your 
firm  have  intervened  ?  Do  they  represent  the  interests  of  the 
family  ? ' 

Madame  must  be  highly  favoured  by  the  Immortal  Gods. 
For  the  second  time  in  this  history  she  was  privileged  to  see  a 
lawyer  blush.  First  it  was  Roger  Gatepath,  now  it  was  that 
lesser  luminary  John  Clifford. 

*  No,'  he  stammered.  '  Not  exactly.  We  have  a  large  Devon- 
shire connection  and  we  wished  to  see  justice  done  to  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  house.' 

'  And  incidentally  to  increase  the  large  Devonshire  connection.' 
Madame's  voice,  when  she  pleased,  could  rasp  like  a  file  of  high 
carbon  steel.  '  To  habitual  knavery  you  add  incidental  poaching, 
where  it  offers  a  profitable  connection.  What  a  trade  !  Man,  look 
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at  this  island.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Straits,  and  until 
this  morning  shone  as  if  blessed  by  Heaven.  With  your  coming 
the  air  grows  chill  and  dank  as  though  a  curse  had  fallen.  It 
is  lucky  I  have  eaten,  or  your  ill-omened  presence  would  banish 
my  appetite.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  most  overwhelming  pro- 
vocation I  continue  to  comport  myself  towards  you  with  the 
most  suave  politeness.  Vive  la  politesse  /  But  I  won't  indefinitely 
answer  for  my  own  restraint.  If  you  provoke  me  further  I  may 
forget  myself  and  become  abusive.' 

'  I  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  insulted.  I  am  a  demobilised 
British  officer  and ' 

'  A  temporary  gentleman,'  put  in  Madame.  '  Sit  down, 
British  officer,  or  I  will  set  Willatopy  at  you.  Where  will  you  go  ? 
This  island  belongs  to  Willatopy,  and  if  you  pick  a  banana  without 
his  leave  we  will  hale  you  to  Thursday  Island  and  consign  you 
to  the  deepest  dungeon.  No,  on  second  thoughts,  we  will  punish 
you  ourselves.  To  us  is  entrusted  the  high  justice,  the  middle, 
and  the  low.  We  are  monarchs  of  all  we  survey.  We  can  keel- 
haul you  under  the  teak  fenders  of  the  Humming  Top,  toast  you 
over  a  slow  fire,  or  throw  you  to  your  brethren  the  sharks  of  the 
sea.  We  can  do  any  violent  thing  we  please  with  you.  We  will 
say  that  you  left  the  island — the  rest  will  be  silence.  Every 
man  and  boy  in  my  yacht  is  my  devoted  servant ;  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  this  island  is  a  slave  of  Willatopy.  Man, 
you  did  not  know  what  perils  you  called  up  when  you  had  yourself 
cast  on  this  island  of  Tops.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  repeat  in  the 
hearing  of  my  sailors  this  preposterous  story  of  Willatopy's  heir- 
ship.  For  the  moment  they  are  my  servants,  but  in  blood  and 
bone  they  are  the  feudal  retainers  of  the  family  of  Toppys.  The 
little  fingers  of  my  sailors  are  thicker  than  Willatopy's  loins.  You 
have  felt  the  scorpion  sting  of  his  fish  spear ;  you  have  yet  to 
feel  the  searing,  shattering  blast  from  the  Humming  Top's  guns. 
My  sailors  would  blow  you  to  fragments  from  the  fo'c'sle  and  say 
grace  afterwards  with  unction.  We  are  smugglers  and  pirates 
every  one  of  us.  What  is  a  lawyer  more  or  less  ?  You  are  home- 
less and  friendless  and  in  our  power.  We  can  put  you  to  frizzle 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  starve  you  with  cold  in  the  long  nights. 
We  can  deny  you  food.  Even  the  wayside  stream  belongs  to  us. 
You  cannot  walk  or  lie  down  or  eat  or  drink  save  by  our  gracious 
permission.  You  are  cut  off  from  the  world,  an  outcast.  Draw 
comfort  if  you  can  from  my  words.' 
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'  You  are  pleased  to  chaff  me,  Madame  Gilbert.  The  King's 
writ  runs  even  in  Tops  Island.' 

'  In  the  immortal  words  of  an  eminent  British  statesman : 
Wait  and  see,  Mr.  John  Clifford,  demobilised  second-lieutenant. 
And  now  for  the  moment  I  have  done  with  you.  Keep  clear  of 
my  camp  and,  for  your  life,  flee  from  Willatopy.  When  you  are 
hungered  lie  on  the  beach  and  howl  like  a  dog  that  is  lost.  Maybe 
someone  will  hear  you  ;  maybe,  on  the  other  hand,  someone  won't. 
It  is  still  less  likely  that  anyone  will  minister  to  your  wants  even 
if  your  cries  are  heard.  But  as  a  merciful  sister  I  indicate  this  one 
thin  chance  of  preserving  from  extinction  the  pale  flame  of  your 
life.  If  you  will  now  excuse  me,  Mr.  John  Clifford,  I  will  withdraw 
to  my  tent  and  complete  my  interrupted  toilet.  Good-bye-e-e.' 

'  A  good  morning's  work,'  murmured  Madame  Gilbert,  as  she 
strolled  away,  leaving  the  disconsolate  Hedge  Lawyer  to  complete 
his  drying  alone.  '  And  let  us  pray  that  yet  another  wandering 
island  schooner  may  drop  into  our  bay  that  we  may  urgently 
speed  the  parting  guest — with  a  boathook  if  he  won't  get  moving 
of  his  own  volition.  In  these  remote  islands  of  the  British  Empire 
one  should  never  omit  that  punctilious  hospitality  which  is  due 
even  to  the  most  noxious  of  strangers.' 

Madame  Gilbert  kept  no  diary  of  her  adventures  and  her 
memory  for  dates  is  precarious.  But  the  log  of  the  Humming  Top 
— to  which  I  have  had  access — confirms  her  impression  that  she 
arrived  at  Tops  Island  on  May  20.  It  was  in  the  fourth  week  of 
her  stay  that  the  island  schooners  began  to  arrive,  of  which  the  third 
carried  the  little  unwelcome  stranger  of  whom  Madame  longed  to 
be  quit.  But  although  three  schooners  came  within  a  week  the 
much  desired  fourth,  for  whose  dirty  sails  Madame  looked  out  so 
anxiously,  tarried  until  the  occasion  for  its  employment  had  van- 
ished with  the  flying  days.  During  this  lamentable  period  of  delay 
in  speeding  the  parting  guest  the  opening  rounds  in  the  contest 
between  Madame  and  the  Hedge  Lawyer  had  been  fought  and  lost — 
lost  by  Madame  Gilbert.  No  longer  was  it  possible  to  eject  him 
with  a  boathook  ;  he  had  become  the  guest  of  Willatopy,  and 
Willatopy,  Lord  of  Topsham,  was  also  Lord  of  Tops  Island. 

Looking  back  now  over  the  series  of  incidents  which  I  have  to 
relate  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  was  some  failure  of  adroitness 
in  Madame's  conduct  of  the  campaign.  It  is  true  that  she  had  no 
cards  at  all — except  her  own  dominating  personality — and  the 
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Hedge  Lawyer  possessed  the  entire  pack.  But  even  so  her  failure 
to  put  a  wide  distance  in  material  space  between  the  heir  of  Tops- 
ham  and  his  self-appointed  legal  adviser,  is  almost  inexplicable. 
She  must  have  failed  through  excess  of  confidence.  She  did  not 
grasp  the  elusive  inconsistency  of  Willatopy's  undeveloped  mind. 
She  believed  that  the  influence  of  his  dead  white  father  would 
remain  ineradicable — she  conceived  that  it  was  bitten  into  steel 
instead  of  into  soft  South  Sea  wax — and  she  was  misled  utterly  by 
the  violence  of  Willatopy's  first  onslaught  upon  the  managing  in- 
dispensable clerk.  When  seated  at  that  breakfast  on  the  shore  she 
had  torn  with  her  feminine  claws  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  miserable 
Hedge  Lawyer,  she  had  judged  him  to  be  a  cowardly  fool  who  could 
be  readily  frightened  away  from  his  purpose.  He  was  no  coward 
and  a  long  way  from  being  a  fool.  A  man  needs  more  than  the 
average  equipment  of  Cockney  cunning  to  become  at  thirty-two 
the  managing-clerk  of  a  firm  of  speculative  lawyers.  This  fellow, 
John  Clifford,  possessed  the  quick  shrewdness  of  the  City's  streets, 
and  the  indomitable  persistence  of  a  man  whose  professional 
advancement  depended  upon  his  own  unscrupulous  ability.  His 
employers  had  promised,  ere  he  set  sail  for  the  Torres  Straits,  that 
his  return  to  London  with  Willatopy  as  a  dazzling  and  valuable 
new  client  would  mark  his  own  promotion  to  the  status  of  junior 
partner.  He  had  everything  to  gain  by  persistence  and  nothing 
to  lose  except  his  life.  He  was  sufficiently  astute  to  realise  that 
Madame's  threats  were  vain  persiflage,  that  she  was  helpless  if  he 
chose  to  remain  on  the  island,  and  that  the  mind  of  a  half-caste 
savage  might,  by  adroit  moulding,  become  receptive  of  strange  and 
flattering  impressions.  He  had  all  the  cards — those  which  we 
know  of,  others  which  he  played  later.  As  he  dried  on  the  blazing 
beach  after  Madame  had  left  him  he  determined  to  hang  on  at  any 
risk  from  Willatopy's  spear  and  the  rud£  hands  of  Madame  Gilbert's 
sailors,  until  he  had  won  over  to  his  side  the  wandering  intelligence 
of  the  Lord  of  Topsham.  '  After  all,'  muttered  Clifford  to  himself, 
'  he  is  an  English  lord,  and  it  is  a  very  great  thing  to  be  an  English 
lord.'  Madame  he  already  hated — which  is  not  surprising.  She 
had  not  exactly  cultivated  his  favour.  He  did  not  know  that  she 
had  any  interest  in  opposing  his  plans  for  the  transfer  of  Willatopy 
to  England,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  serious  opposition  from  her 
when  proof  was  offered  of  Willatopy's  legal  heirship.  That  proof — 
copies  of  the  registers  in  Thursday  Island — was  in  his  lost  suit-case. 
Also  the  light  flannel  clothes  which  his  damp  blackness  made 
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urgently  desirable.  So  the  first  step  taken  by  John  Clifford  in  his 
campaign  was  to  hunt  for  that  case  which  he  had  flung  away  in 
his  flight  from  the  terrible  fish  spear. 

Had  Madame  realised  at  the  beginning  how  rapidly  the  atmo- 
sphere would  change,  how  quickly  the  wild  ingenuous  boy  Willatopy 
would  become  interested  in  the  adroit  cunning  man  John  Clifford, 
she  might  have  acted  with  her  customary  and  ruthless  illegality. 
On  that  first  morning  she  could  easily  have  persuaded  Willatopy  to 
convey  the  intruder  out  to  the  Humming  Top,  and  could  have  held 
him  there  inactive  until  a  convenient  moment  arrived  for  carrying 
him  back  to  Thursday  Island.  Adequately  frightened  Clifford 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  set  sail  for  home  alone, 
but  I  doubt  whether  this  temporarily  drastic  course  would  have 
availed  for  long.  The  firm  of  poachers  in  St.  Mary  Axe  could  not 
indefinitely  have  been  denied  access  to  their  prey  on  Tops  Island. 
After  Madame  and  her  yacht  had  gone  John  Clifford,  or  another, 
would  have  returned.  Willatopy,  as  the  half-caste  heir  of  Tops- 
ham,  was  too  attractive  a  bait  for  lawyers  to  be  left  for  many 
months  in  the  security  of  his  island  solitude.  Koger  Gatepath, 
who  understood  his  own  profession,  was  convinced  that  the  legal 
vultures  of  London  would  speedily  discover  and  fasten  upon  the 
profitable  pigeon  of  the  Torres  Straits. 

Clifford  found  his  suit-case  within  the  fringe  of  woodland  where 
first  he  had  encountered  Willatopy.  And  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  a  heavy  hand  smote  him  upon  the  back.  It  was  Willatopy 
again.  The  boy  had  been  watching  the  breakfast  party  of  two, 
and  now  that  Clifford  was  alone  interposed  his  dark  powerful  figure 
between  the  lawyer  and  the  beach. 

'  This  time,'  said  he,  smacking  his  lips,  '  there  will  be  no 
Madame  Gilbert.' 

'  Why  should  you  chase  me  again  ?  '  asked  Clifford,  who  feared 
the  boy  less  now  that  he  had  breakfasted.  Besides,  Willatopy  no 
longer  carried  the  fish  spear.  '  Why  should  you  chase  me,  my 
lord  ?  I  am  your  friend  and  have  come  to  make  you  a  very  rich 
and  great  lord  in  England.' 

Willie  frowned.  '  I  am  very  rich  now.  You  English  are 
cannibals.  You  want  to  get  me  away  that  you  may  kill  and  eat 
me.  My  father  said  that  you  English  devoured  one  another.' 

'  That  meant,  my  lord,'  said  Clifford,  '  that  the  English  try 
to  take  money  from  one  another.' 

'  As  they  do  in  Thursday  Island,'  assented  Willatopy.    '  The 
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English  try  to  make  me  drink  so  that  they  may  steal  my  money. 
I  keep  it  in  a  bag  tied  round  my  waist.  Miles  and  miles  of  shore 
and  forest  are  mine,  my  banker  has  piles  and  piles  of  my  silver, 
all  in  bags.  It  comes  from  England.  The  brown  girls  love  my 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  the  brown  boys  are  my  servants.  I  am 
already  rich  and  the  Lord  of  Tops  Island.  You  are  a  liar.' 

'  It  is  a  small  thing,'  said  Clifford,  '  to  be  lord  of  a  little  island  in 
the  Straits  and  to  be  master  of  brown  girls  and  boys.  In  England 
you  would  be  a  real  lord,  the  Lord  of  Topsham,  you  would  have 
houses,  big  houses,  and  your  servants  would  be  white  not  brown. 
White  women,  beautiful  white  women,  would  be  at  your  pleasure 
and  white  men  would  obey  your  commands.' 

'  White  women  ? '  asked  Willatopy,  who  began  to  be  interested. 
'  Would  white  women  love  my  blue  eyes  which  are  like  the  sky  at 
dawn?' 

'  They  would,  my  lord.  And  if  you  wished  to  marry  one  of 
them  she  would  feel  honoured  by  your  choice.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  marry  one  just  yet,'  replied  Willatopy 
indifferently.  '  If  they  loved  my  bright  blue  eyes  and  were  to 
me  as  my  brown  girls  that  would  please  me.' 

'  You  are  a  great  lord  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  beautiful 
white  women  to  seek  your  favour,'  said  Clifford,  whose  little  close- 
set  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  He  was  progressing. 

'  I  have  a  very  fine  hut,'  observed  Willie.  '  It  is  thatched  with 
sago  palm.  There  is  not  a  finer  hut  in  the  islands.' 

'  In  England  you  would  have  big  houses,  not  huts,'  said  Clifford. 
'  Big  houses  with  many  many  rooms.' 

'  I  do  not  like  English  houses,'  said  Willatopy.  '  The  walls  are 
iron  and  roofs  are  iron.  They  are  painted  white  and  glare  in  the 
sun.  I  have  seen  them  on  Thursday  Island.' 

'  Those  are  not  real  houses,  my  lord.  Your  lordship's  chief 
house  in  Devonshire  has  red  stone  walls  and  a  roof  of  burnt  clay 
tiles.  It  is  a  splendid  house,  hundreds  of  years  old.  Green  ivy 
grows  upon  the  walls.  There  are  many  servants  in  the  house  and 
in  the  gardens  ;  white  servants.' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  white  men  working  in  my  garden  as  my 
servants.  They  are  very  proud.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Skipper 
as  my  servant.  I  would  lay  my  stick  on  his  back  and  make  him  skip. 
When  I  am  an  English  lord  will  the  Skipper  be  my  servant  ? ' 

'  If  you  wish,  my  lord,  all  men  will  be  your  servants.  In  England 
the  great  lords  are  the  masters  of  the  people.' 
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'  Shall  I  be  your  master  ?  ' 

Clifford  hesitated.  The  boy  with  his  childlike  savage  logic  was 
moving  too  fast,  but  it  would  not  do  to  hesitate.  He  decided  to  go 
the  whole  hog. 

'  Of  course,  my  lord.  I  should  be  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.' 

'  Good/  said  Willatopy.  '  Then  since  I  am  already  a  great 
English  lord  you  are  now  my  servant.  I  should  like  to  see  a  white 
man  working  in  my  garden  under  the  hot  sun  and  jumping  when  I 
lay  my  stick  upon  him.  You  shall  work  in  my  garden.  Come.' 

'  Certainly,  my  lord,  with  pleasure.  But  may  I  first  change  my 
clothes  ?  I  have  some  others  in  this  suit-case.' 

'  Clothes  ?  '  cried  Willatopy  contemptuously.  '  It  is  always 
clothes  with  you  foolish  white  people.  When  I  go  with  Madame  in 
a  boat  she  makes  me  wear  my  trousers,  though  I  throw  them  off 
when  I  plunge  into  the  water.  Madame  will  never  swim  like  Joy 
and  Cry  if  she  always  wears  that  tight  blue  bathing-dress.  Now 
that  I  am  a  great  English  lord  all  men  and  women  shall  be  my 
servants  and  shall  do  what  I  command.  Put  on  your  foolish 
trousers,  white  man,  and  come  with  me.  I  will  make  you  labour 
in  my  garden,  and  presently  when  the  sun  grows  hot  at  noon  you 
will  be  glad  to  put  them  off  for  coolness.  For  now  that  you  are 
my  servant  I  will  make  you  work  very  hard.' 

'  I  cannot  work  too  hard  in  your  service,  my  lord,'  replied 
Clifford  obsequiously.  He  had  been  successful  beyond  all  expec- 
tation and  was  willing  to  sweat  copiously  in  Willie's  garden  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  High  Gods. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Gilbert  had  changed  into  the  white  crepe- 
de-chine  and  muslin  gear  which  was  her  toilet  on  land  and  in  the 
yacht.  She  sat  in  the  entrance  of  her  big  tent,  smoking  Russian 
cigarettes,  and  mildly  wondering  what  had  become  of  Clifford,  the 
'  sharks'  food.'  She  anticipated  with  some  pleasure  hearing  the 
howls  of  a  dog  which  would  announce  the  hollow  emptiness  of  his 
stomach.  She  intended  to  feed  him  sparingly  as  evidence  of  her 
punctilious  hospitality,  though,  under  her  austere  regimen,  there 
would  be  no  margin  for  pride  and  fatness.  And  while  she  smoked 
there,  ignorantly  idle,  Clifford  had  fought  and  won  the  first  and 
most  difficult  battle  in  his  campaign.  He  was  already  the  victor, 
though  for  long  hours  he  sweated  outrageously  in  Willie's  garden 
while  that  lordly  task-master  looked  on,  and  now  and  then 
administered  painful  stimulus.  John  Clifford  was,  I  feel  sure, 
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almost  gratified  by  receiving  upon  his  servile  middle-class  back  the 
haughtily  administered  blows  of  an  undoubted  baron  of  ancient 
lineage. 

It  was  not  until  late  that  afternoon  that  Madame  Gilbert  had  an 
opportunity  to  perceive  the  changed  relations  between  the  Hedge 
Lawyer  and  his  baronial  client.  There  had  been  no  starving 
yelps  from  the  beach,  and  though  she  had  dispatched  her  steward 
to  look  for  the  little  stranger,  the  man  of  food  had  returned  with  his 
supplies  undevoured.  None  of  the  sailors  had  seen  the  black-coated 
intruder,  and  Madame  began  to  hope  that  Willatopy,  true  to  his 
instincts,  had  completed  the  dispatch  of  John  Clifford  and  had 
consigned  his  remains  to  his  brother  sharks  of  the  bay.  Madame, 
I  regret  to  say,  has  no  respect  for  the  lives  of  those  whom  she  dis- 
likes. When  she  acted  as  the  lawyer's  shield  in  the  early  morning 
she  had  not  yet  made  his  professional  acquaintance.  Afterwards, 
Willatopy  might  have  carved  him  into  pieces  if  he  chose. 

In  the  late  afternoon  Madame  was  roaming  in  search  of  some 
rare  tropical  flowers  which  grew  at  the  head  of  the  bay  when  she 
came  upon  Willatopy,  attended  at  a  respectful  distance  by  a  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  menial  dressed  in  grey  flannels. 

'  Hullo,  Willie,'  cried  Madame,  not  recognising  Clifford  in  this 
new  incarnation.  '  Whom  have  you  picked  up  ?  ' 

'  This,  Madame,'  replied  Willatopy  with  hauteur,  '  is  John,  my 
white  slave.  He  works  much  better  than  my  brown  boys  and  I 
shall  keep  him  on  my  island.  He  has  hoed  the  weeds  all  day  in  my 
garden  and  I  have  given  him  food  in  payment.  Now  I  am  taking 
him  to  my  yawl  that  he  may  clean  it  properly  inside  and  polish  up 
the  brass  work.  John,  can  you  clean  my  yawl  properly  so  that 
the  brass  shines  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord.  Certainly,  my  lord,'  said  John,  cocking  an  eye 
at  Madame  in  which  she  detected  some  light  of  derisive  humour. 

'  You  had  better,'  said  Willie  ominously,  '  I  am  a  great  English 
lord  and  most  particular.  If  you  do  not  work  properly  I  shall 
throw  you  overboard.  The  sharks  will  get  you.' 

'  As  your  lordship  pleases,'  responded  John  Clifford. 

Madame,  frowning  deeply,  watched  the  two  figures — the  lord 
marching  ahead  with  the  villein  humbly  following — embark  in 
Willatopy's  collapsible  boat  and  row  out  to  the  yawl  which  lay  at 
anchor  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Willatopy  would  sail  her  in  or  out 
over  the  bar  when  the  tide  was  high,  though  even  he  dared  not  push 
her  through  the  rollers  which  broke  on  the  bar  when  the  water  was 
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at  its  lowest.  Madame  realised  instantly  that  Clifford  by  cunning 
flattery  had  turned  her  flank  and  captured  the  interest  of  Willatopy. 
It  was  a  new  experience  for  the  brown  youth  to  possess  an  obsequious 
white  slave  who  sweated  at  his  orders  and  who  addressed  him  as 
'  lord  '  and  '  lordship  '  in  every  sentence.  The  Baron  of  Topsham 
was  beginning  to  believe  that  he  must  be  something  out  of  the 
common  way  if  a  white  stranger  would  come  all  the  way  from  Eng- 
land to  call  him  lord,  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  to  clean  the  brass 
of  his  yacht.  He  supposed  that  a  lord  in  England  was  a  kind  of 
head-man  in  a  village  or  the  chief  in  a  tribe.  Only,  as  the  English 
were  very  rich  and  very  proud,  a  lord  in  England  must  be  much 
more  exalted  than  any  man  in  the  Straits — except,  of  course,  the 
Administrator  in  Thursday  Island  or  Grant  the  banker.  He 
marched  with  his  head  held  high,  ordered  John  to  row  the  collap- 
sible boat — which  job  from  long  practice  on  the  Thames  in  summer 
he  achieved  tolerably — and,  after  the  yawl  had  been  boarded, 
directed  John  towards  the  object  of  his  labour  and  surveyed  his 
operations  from  a  -critical  distance.  Cleaning  the  yawl  was  the 
one  job  of  work  which  the  rich  and  idle  Willatopy  had  hitherto 
undertaken  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  cared  for  the  yawl  as 
a  sportsman  cares  for  his  gun  or  his  horse,  and  a  golfer  cares  for 
his  clubs.  It  was,  however,  much  pleasanter  to  superintend  the 
labours  of  John. 

'  You  are  clever,'  he  said  at  last  approvingly,  '  not  stupid  like 
my  brown  boys.  I  shall  not  go  to  England.  I  will  be  a  great  lord 
on  my  island  and  you  shall  stay  with  me  always  as  my  slave.  That 
white  girl,  Marie,  who  looks  at  me  sideways — so — with  eyes  that 
bite,  I  will  ask  Madame  to  give  her  to  me.  Now  that  I  am  an 
English  lord  and  no  longer  a  brown  Hula  of  Bulaa  the  girl  Marie 
shall  kiss  my  feet.' 

'  You  will  never  be  really  a  great  lord  unless  you  go  to  England, 
where  all  the  men  and  women  are  white  slaves  of  the  lords  who 
rule  them,'  said  John  mendaciously.  Having  decided  to  go  the 
whole  hog  he  did  not  spare  decoration  upon  the  beast.  '  Here 
you  will  always  be  Willatopy  the  brown  boy.  There  beyond  the 
wide  sea  you  will  be  the  Right  Honourable  William  Toppys,  twenty- 
eighth  Baron  of  Topsham.' 

'  My  father,  the  Honourable  William  Toppys,  was  a  great  chief 
here  on  this  island.  I  cannot  be  greater  than  my  father.' 

'  You  can  be  and  you  are,'  said  John  Clifford  earnestly.  '  Your 
father  was  a  younger  son,  never  a  great  lord.  You  are  the  head 
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of  the  house,  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  Toppys.  Even  Sir 
John  Toppys,  who  owns  the  Humming  Top  yonder,  will  be  your 
servant.' 

'  Huh  ! '  cried  Willatopy.  '  Is  the  yacht  also  mine  ?  I  will  throw 
the  Skipper,  he  who  called  me  "  nigger,"  and  scorns  me,  I  will 
throw  him  into  the  sea  and  sail  the  Humming  Top  myself.  It 
will  be  better  even  than  my  yawl.' 

'No,'  explained  John,  who  had  started  Willatopy's  mind 
working,  and  was  alarmed  where  it  would  fetch  up.  '  No,  the 
yacht  is  not  yours.  It  belongs  to  Sir  John  Toppys,  not  to  you.' 

*  But  if  I  am  the  Lord  of  Topsham,  it  must  be  mine,'  roared 
Willie. 

'  No,'  repeated  John,  and  tried  to  explain. 

But  Willatopy,  with  cries  of  '  Liar,  liar,  liar  ! '  fell  upon  his  white 
slave  and  beat  him  severely.  And  so  John  Clifford  discovered 
very  early  in  his  campaign  that  the  man  who  would  teach  the 
English  law  of  inheritance  to  a  half-caste  and  fully  logical  heir 
runs  a  grievous  risk  of  being  mangled  by  his  pupil. 

'  There,'  said  Willatopy,  as  he  picked  up  the  crumpled  body 
of  John  Clifford  by  the  slack  of  its  breeches  and  hammered  it  on 
the  yawl's  deck.  '  If  the  yacht  is  not  mine,  I  cannot  be  the  Lord 
of  Topsham,  and  you  are  a  liar  and  a  cannibal.  Die,  cannibal.' 

'  You  can  get  another,'  shrieked  Clifford.  '  A  better  one  than 
the  Humming  Top.' 

1  What  is  that  ?  '  cried  Willatopy,  and  paused  while  yet  some 
life  remained  unhammered  out  on  the  yawl's  deck. 

'  When  you  are  a  very  rich  lord,'  groaned  Clifford,  '  you 
will  be  able  to  buy  a  much  newer  and  finer  yacht  than  the 
Humming  Top' 

'  Where  ?  '  inquired  Willatopy. 

'  In  England.  You  will  give  your  orders,  and  your  slaves  will 
build  for  you  any  yacht  which  you  please.  But  you  must  go  to 
England  first.' 

*  I  shall  never  go  to  England,'  said  Willatopy ;  yet  he  desisted 
from  the  hammering  of  John  Clifford  and  his  tone  lacked   its 
customary  resolution. 

It  had  been  an  arduous  day  for  the  Hedge  Lawyer.  Yet  I 
think  that  he  was  well  content.  In  a  few  hours,  at  the  price  of 
much  sweat  and  many  aching  bones,  he  had  powerfully  stirred 
up  the  soul  of  Willatopy  so  that  it  would  never  resettle  in  its  old 
simple  contented  form.  He  had  driven  belief  into  the  half -white, 
half -brown  mind  of  the  once  happy  boy  that  beyond  the  wide 
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seas,  over  in'  that  England  whence  his  father  had  fled,  he  himself 
had  become  a  man  of  consequence.  His  poor  childlike  brain 
boiled  and  threw  up  visions  in  its  steaming  vapours.  White 
women  at  his  pleasure,  white  men  as  his  slaves,  splendid  yachts 
at  his  orders,  big  stone  houses  with  many  many  rooms — the  big 
houses  left  him  cold,  but  to  the  other  visions  he  could  give  some- 
thing of  warm  concrete  form.  Marie  who  made  eyes  at  him  ; 
John  who  slaved  for  him  ;  the  yacht  better  even  than  the  splendid 
Humming  Top ;  these  would  all  be  his,  and  they  were  but  an 
earnest  of  greater  delights  to  follow.  The  round  world  and  all 
that  was  therein  would  be  beneath  his  brown  feet  if  only  he  would 
go  to  England  and  become,  in  his  own  unchallengeable  right,  the 
twenty-eighth  Baron  of  Topsham.  Already  the  impressions  left 
by  the  father  upon  the  small  soft  mind  of  the  twelve-year-old  boy 
were  beginning  to  yield  under  the  moulding  hand  of  the  white 
slave  John.  Already  the  white  restless  strain  in  his  blood,  which 
throughout  his  life  had  reposed  dormant,  was  beginning  to  bestir 
itself  within  him.  He  tossed  John  Clifford  into  the  boat  and  rowed 
ashore  himself.  He  drove  Clifford  before  him  up  into  the  woods, 
and  left  him  there  supperless  and  without  shelter.  Let  him  forage 
in  the  woods  if  he  hungered  and  seek  for  cover  under  the  ample 
branches  about  him. 

Then  Willatopy,  that  gallant  boy  of  mixed  blood  torn  from 
his  lifelong  island  roots  by  the  exotic  pressure  of  a  cursed  heirship, 
ran  as  if  devils  pursued  to  the  tent  of  Madame  Gilbert,  and,  bursting 
in,  flung  his  naked  body  at  her  feet.  Never  before  had  he  entered 
without  leave.  And  Madame,  seeing  the  tumult  which  raged  in 
his  soul  and  already  understanding  something  of  the  story  of  his 
partial  awakening,  listened  while  the  boy  poured  out  the  story, 
much  as  I  have  told  it  here. 

'  Madame,'  he  cried  at  the  end,  '  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do?' 

'  Send  Clifford  away,'  said  she,  '  and  never  go  to  England.' 

*  I  cannot  send  him  away,'  said  Willatopy.  '  He  is  my  white 
slave.  And  if  he  went  I  should  still  be  an  English  lord.  But 
when  a  schooner  calls  he  shall  go.  And  I  will  never  go  to  England. 
My  father  said  "  Always  stick  to  Hula,  Willie ;  Hula  is  better  than 
English."  And  I  always  will.' 

'That's  right,'  said  Madame.  'You  can't  go  wrong  if  you 
follow  your  father.  And  now,  Willie  dear,  go  back  to  your  own 
hut  and  be  Hula  once  more.  I  love  Willatopy,  but  I  should  hate 
an  English  lord.  He  couldn't  come  to  my  tent  like  this — without 
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even  a  bootlace  about  his  middle.  But  my  dear  Willatopy  may 
wear  as  little  as  he  pleases.  Be  off— I  don't  want  Marie  to  find 
you  here.' 

The  blue  eyes,  so  strange  in  the  almost  black  face,  flashed  with 
a  new  light.  '  Marie,'  he  said,  '  the  white  Marie.  If  I  were  an 
English  lord ' 

Madame  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

'  As  my  lady  pleases,'  said  the  boy,  smiling  almost  happily, 
and  turning  about  ran  from  the  tent. 

Madame  sat  for  a  long  while  after  Willatopy  had  gone.  Before 
her  stood  the  austere  Scotch  figure  of  Grant  of  Thursday  Island, 
the  banker  Grant  who  had  loved  the  father  and  now  loved  the  son 
for  his  father's  sake.  His  solemn  words  rang  in  her  ears.  '  White 
and  brown  blood  form  a  bad  mixture,  an  explosive  mixture — a 
mixture  unstable  as  nitroglycerin.'  Grant  had  declared  that 
if  drink  and  white  women  came  into  his  life  Willatopy  would  be  a 
lost  soul.  '  We  have  no  drink  on  the  island,'  murmured  Madame 
Gilbert,  '  and  the  stores  of  the  yacht  are  safe  from  him.  Marie 
dreads  me  too  gravely  to  be  a  danger  any  more.  If  that  lump 
of  sharks '  food  Clifford  can  be  got  away  we  may  pull  through. 
But  this  inheritance  of  poor  Willatopy's  is  the  very  devil.  In 
England  it  seemed  a  comedy  shot  with  streaks  of  utter  farce  ;  here 
in  Tops  Island  it  borders  upon  tragedy.  In  England  it  would  be 
.  .  .  Mon  Dieu!  To  save  Willatopy  from  that  horror  I  would 
go  some  lengths,  some  bitter  bitter  lengths.' 

'  Marie,'  said  Madame  Gilbert,  as  the  French  girl  came  in,  '  if 
you  hear  any  gossip  about  young  Willatopy,  don't  believe  it.  There 
is  a  story  that  he  is  the  rightful  Lord  Topsham,  but  of  course  it 
isn't  true.  Should  it  come  to  your  ears  you  have  my  authority 
to  deny  it  stoutly.' 

'  Certainly,  Madame,'  said  Marie,  the  demure  maid.  But  Marie 
did  not  say  that  Willatopy,  flying  from  Madame's  tent,  had  fallen 
in  with  her,  that  he  had  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  that  she  had 
urged  him  to  claim  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were  his.  And 
as  a  foretaste  in  the  privileges  of  a  seigneur  she  had  offered  him 
her  warm  red  lips.  No,  Marie  said  nothing  of  that  to  Madame 
Gilbert. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MARKING  TIME. 
I. 

CHERRY  waited  a  week  before  he  set  pen  to  paper,  a  notable 
abstention  for  such  a  man,  because  within  twenty-four  hours  he 
knew  that  his  imagination  was  at  work  again.  The  weather 
happened  to  be  bitterly  cold  ;  a  north-east  wind  roared  over  Dart- 
moor. Cherry  was  tempted  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  his  little  sitting- 
room,  smoke  many  pipes,  and  jot  down  his  thoughts  as  they  flew 
in  and  out  of  his  mind.  Fortunately,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
realise  that  the  snake,  insomnia,  was  merely  scotched,  not  killed. 
To  kill  it,  he  must  walk  fast  and  far  each  day,  braving  the  blast. 
Then  he  would  return  tired  but  hungry,  and  sleep  soundly  after 
I  a  full  meal.  The  will  to  put  from  him  perplexing  and  irritating 
[reflections  concerning  Jess  and  himself  seemed  to  increase  as  he 
j  exercised  it.  The  mere  fact  that  he  could,  once  more,  master 
himself  filled  him  with  boyish  glee.  In  this  spirit  he  had  attacked 
I  examination  papers  long  ago,  coming,  in  racing  parlance,  '  fit ' 
to  the  post.  To  get  fit  now  engrossed  him.  In  London  he  had 
smoked  too  much,  drunk  more  wine  than  was  wise,  pampered 
the  flesh.  At  Chagford  he  went  into  training,  well  aware  that 
I  a  supreme  effort  lay  ahead  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he  tried  an  experiment.  After 
'breakfast  he  re-read  what  he  had  written  of  the  third  act,  and 
burnt  it.  He  glanced  affectionately  at  a  new  note-book,  stuffing 
it  into  his  breast  pocket  and  patting  it. 
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'  May  the  right  stuff  go  into  you,'  he  prayed. 

His  landlady  brought  him  two  neat  packages — sandwiches 
and  cake. '  She  eyed  her  lodger  complacently. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  anyone,'  she  declared. 

Cherry  laughed. 

'  I  feel  like  an  ox  just  before  he's  turned  into  Bovril.  Yes  ; 
to-day,  we  shall  extract  vital  juices.' 

'  You  aren't  going  to  write  on  the  moor  ?  ' 

'  Balzac  used  to  write  in  a  wood  in  all  weathers.  I  shall  try 
the  lew  side  of  a  tor.  I  feel  elemental,  primitive.  I  have  made 
my  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  Fire.  Now  for  earth  and  air  and  water.' 

'  You'll  find  all  three  to-day.' 

He  did. 

Breasting  the  long  hill  up  to  the  moor,  earth  was  firm  beneath 
his  feet ;    the  cold  air  quickened  his  pulses  ;    the  rain  seemed  to 
wash  from  him  the  soot  of  London.     He  was  cleansed  in  all  his 
tissues.     For  an  hour  at  least,  he  pushed  on,  following  the  twisting 
road,  seeing  little,  not  pausing  to  look  back.     The  signs  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  myriad  works  of  man,  vanished  one  by  one.     When  he 
left  the  last  farm  behind  him,  he  abandoned  the  track,  and  trod 
joyously  the  heather,  making  for  the  small  tor  to  the  left.     When 
he  reached  the  summit,  Dartmoor  was  obscured  by  rain  anil  mist. 
So  much  the  better.     He  wanted  to  feel,  not  see  the  immensity 
of  it,  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirits  of  space,  to  inhale  rapturously 
the  subtle  odours  of  Nature.     He  desired  to  present  himself  as 
an  empty  vessel  before  the  Lord,  a  receiver  of  any  message  that  j 
might  be   transmitted.     Never   had   he   attempted   this   before.  I 
A  solemn  faith  sustained   him.     Out   of   the   tangled   skeins   of  I 
thought  some  fine  pattern  would,  surely,  be  evolved.     The  open  ' 
mind  on  the  open  moor  besought  the  Omnipotent  Mind  to  inform  j 
it.     Would  such  an  invocation  be  answered  ? 

For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  he  achieved  peace  ;  he  escaped  ] 
from  the  importunities  of  our  too  complex  civilisation,  from  the  \ 
thousand  and  one  conflicting  claims  of  others.     The  theme  of  his  j 
play,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  happy  co-ordination  of  the  old  j 
order  with  the  new.     In  his  two  acts,  he  had  presented  both  orders  J 
with  a  fidelity  that  had  won  commendation  from  Wrest.     The  1 
third  act  demanded  inspiration,  some  solution  of  a  problem  that! 
vexed  a  troubled  world  disintegrated  by  war.    His  solution,  if 
he  found  it,  would  adjust  the  lives  of  his  protagonists.     It  might 
not  be  of  universal  application.     But  if  it  helped  a  little,  if  it 
lightened  a   few  burdens,  if  it  served  as  a  nickering  beacon,  if  it 
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were,  in  fine,  a  true  solution  so  far  as  it  went,  he  would  have  done 
1  his  bit.' 

He  was  sensible  of  one  astounding  and  confounding  change 
in  his  point  of  view.  He  had  left  his  wife  under  the  dominating 
impulse  of  making  good,  of  achieving  a  success  at  least  com- 
mensurate with  hers.  And  he  had  recognised  this  impulse  as 
vanity.  Dartmoor  had  blown  the  vanity  out  of  him.  The 
wilderness  had  taught  him  values.  He  must  satisfy  himself  with 
no  tormenting  thought  of  satisfying  others. 

Three  days  before,  he  had  discovered  a  rough  shelter,  used 
by  shepherds  in  summertime.  He  curled  himself  up  in  this,  and 
pulled  out  his  note-book. 

He  wrote  steadily  for  four  hours. 

II. 

As  he  came  down  to  Chagford,  under  clearing  skies,  he  heard 
the  silvery  bells  of  Chagford  church,  ringing  their  changes,  a  paean 
of  thanksgiving.  He  sat  down  in  his  armchair,  drank  his  tea,  and 
read  what  he  had  written.  It  was  good.  He  resisted  the  temptation 
to  write  more,  envisaging,  instead,  the  scene  as  it  would  be  played 
on  the  stage.  He  knew  now  that  this  experiment,  so  far  as  his 
work  was  concerned,  had  succeeded.  He  would  finish  his  play, 
and  send  it  to  Godfrey  Ambrose.  Then  he  would  go  back  to  Jess. 

Next  morning,  he  awoke  immensely  refreshed,  eager  to  take 
the  hill,  although  the  weather  was  changing  for  the  worse.  He 
decided  to  explore  the  wilder  country  about  Cranmere  Pool,  where 
the  twin  Teigns  and  the  Dart  bubbled  out  of  the  moor.  Here  a 
few  ponies  were  grazing,  tails  tucked  in,  with  their  backs  to  the 
wind.  He  saw  some  rabbits,  a  crow,  and  half  a  dozen  curlew. 
Under  the  spell  of  solitude,  he  wrote  for  several  hours,  sensible 
of  an  amazing  mental  exhilaration.  But  he  returned  home  wet 
and  tired  to  be  scolded  by  his  landlady.  He  laughed  at  her, 
because  the  back  of  his  third  act  was  broken.  He  had  mastered 
it.  Nothing  else  mattered. 

Within  a  fortnight,  three  weeks  exactly  from  the  day  when  he 
had  left  his  wife,  the  third  act  was  finished.  He  had  never  worked 
so  quickly  or  so  easily.  Words  seemed  to  float  to  him  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  a  message  from  the  Infinite.  Pruning,  polishing, 
and  typing  his  manuscript  engrossed  a  few  more  days.  Then  he 
despatched  it  to  Ambrose,  asking  for  a  quick  decision. 

Reaction  followed, 
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He  meant  to  go  home,  but,  somehow,  he  lingered  in  Chagford. 
He  did  not  tell  Jess  that  his  work  was  done,  because  temptation 
assailed  him  to  finish  the  first  play.  What  a  triumph  to  return 
with  something  '  big '  for  his  wife,  to  give  it  to  her,  and  then  to 
see  what  she  made  of  it.  And  if  it  was  written,  the  work  must 
be  done  away  from  her.  Otherwise,  what  he  shrank  from  would 
take  place — inevitable  portraiture.  Welfare's  play,  he  felt  sure, 
would  be  somewhat  on  the  lines  indicated  by  that  facile  worker. 
Welfare  couldn't  leave  the  broad  highroad.  The  rough  draft  was 
in  his  bag.  He  read  it  through,  recalling  the  odd  hours  at 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  when  he  had  wrestled  with  many 
difficulties.  And,  immediately  after  marriage,  he  had  abandoned 
the  task.  Why  ?  Because,  primarily,  the  Jess  of  his  imagination 
was  so  different  from  the  real  Jess,  and  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
combine  two  personalities.  Reading  over  the  script,  he  realised, 
too,  his  disabilities.  He  couldn't  work  intermittently.  Always 
it  had  been  so.  His  best  work,  invariably,  exacted  intense  con- 
centration. The  original  idea  allured  him  afresh.  And  so  much 
had  to  be  done.  Jess,  moreover,  was  prepared  for  a  two  months' 
absence.  She  didn't  know  as  yet  that  he  had  sent  his  finished 
play  to  Godfrey  Ambrose,  or  that  it  was  finished.  Behind  this 
apparent  secretiveness  lay,  of  course,  the  ardent  wish  to  surprise 
her,  to  greet  her  with  the  glad  assurance  :  '  Ambrose  has  accepted 
it.'  In  his  letters,  he  had  avoided  details  about  his  work.  Jess 
knew  that  he  wasn't  normally  a  very  rapid  worker.  This  wonder- 
ful Dartmoor  had  revealed  new  potentialities.  Hitherto,  even 
when  he  was  giving  almost  undivided  attention  to  housekeeping, 
he  had  kept  up  his  journalism,  the  many  '  pot-boilers '  which  he 
dashed  off  without  effort.  Not  one  had  been  written  at  Chagford. 
He  understood  now  why  his  serious  work  had  been  accomplished 
slowly.  Journalism,  the  '  copy,'  '  turned  in  '  to  the  minute,  had 
been  a  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  imagination.  And  what  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  imagination  was !  It  eluded,  maliciously,  those  who 
tried  to  capture  and  hold  it.  Across  the  bogs  of  Dartmoor  it 
danced  joyously  and  continuously ;  it  flickered  and  went  out  in 
the  Regent's  Park  Road. 

This  conviction  disconcerted  him  terribly.  Burns'  lines 
haunted  him. 

'To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life.' 
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But  his  wife  must  live  in  London,  close  to  the  theatres,  within 
sound  of  the  roaring  thoroughfares.  And  his  weans — if  they  came 
to  him— would  be  little  Cockneys,  tiny  citizens  of  Babylon, 
precociously  wise,  exotics,  another  breed  from  the  hardy,  red- 
cheeked  children  who  raced  up  and  down  the  Devon  hills.  He 
computed  slowly  the  culminating  effect  of  London  upon  himself. 
Since  his  Oxford  days,  he  had  lived  and  worked  in  London,  but 
always  his  small  flat  had  served  as  a  sanctuary.  After  marriage, 
he  had  been  not  only  in  but  of  London.  And  its  myriad  exactions 
had  wearied  him.  How  soon  the  excitement  of  ordering  a  new 
house,  of  '  doing  things  '  well,  a  shade  better  than  the  '  other 
fellow,'  had  evaporated.  He  had  helped  to  '  boom '  his  wife, 
his  sweet  Jess,  and  the  inevitable  '  slump  '  had  followed. 

During  his  first  week's  vagabondage,  when  he  had  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  he  had  found  a  small 
house  high  above  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Teign,  looking  down 
upon  the  river  where  it  widened  below  Chagford  bridge.  A  delight- 
ful garden  encompassed  it,  with  half  a  dozen  great  trees  throwing 
translucent  shadows  upon  a  velvety  lawn.  A  notice  board 
informed  all  comers  that  the  place  was  to  be  let  or  sold.  Cherry 
had  tapped  at  the  back  door,  and  the  caretaker,  who  opened  it, 
invited  him  in.  Together  they  went  over  the  house.  It  was  just 
right  for  a  couple  of  moderate  means,  and  held  at  a  modest  rental. 
What  a  home  for  a  man  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  importu- 
nate crowd ! 

Later  on,  when  he  was  at  work,  he  put  resolutely  from  him 
all  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  if  Jess  were  other  than  she 
was.  Absence  from  her  rekindled  loyalty  to  her.  In  a  spirit 
of  altruism  he  had  wooed  and  won  her.  Afterwards,  when  they 
had  settled  down,  he  was  sensible  that  the  exactions  of  the  flesh 
had  reinstated  self.  Now,  leading  a  simple  and  ascetic  life,  self 
slunk  into  the  shadows,  whence  it  gibbered  at  him  harmlessly. 
He  must  make  Jess  happy.  Together,  without  friction,  they 
would  reconsider  their  position.  For  a  few  months,  they  had 
attempted  the  impossible  ;  the  double  yoke  of  pleasure-seeking  and 
working  had  exhausted  him  and  would,  in  time,  exhaust  her. 

Smart  society  must  be  scrapped. 

So  far,  so  good. 

He  remained,  meanwhile,  at  Chagford,  and  began  to  rewrite 
the  Jess  play. 
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III. 

But,  if  it  was  well  with  the  husband,  during  this  brief 
dissolution  of  partnership,  it  was  not  so  well  with  the  wife.  Mere 
work,  and  the  love  of  working,  failed  to  satisfy  Jess.  For  this  we 
must  blame  Cherry  and  the  unwritten,  seemingly  immutable 
laws  that  make  a  true  understanding  of  women  so  difficult  to 
men.  A  clever  man  takes  certain  things  for  granted  ;  a  clever 
woman  becomes  restless  and  unhappy  because  she  doesn't.  Every 
woman,  excepting  those  who  are  essentially  masculine,  craves  for 
love  expressed.  Love  unexpressed  excites  and  exasperates  them. 
Cherry's  love  for  his  wife  lay  between  the  lines  of  his  letters,  not 
in  them.  Miss  Oldacre  would  have  seen  this,  but  Jess  did  not 
show  her  husband's  letters  to  Miss  Oldacre.  She  read  and 
pondered  them  alone.  Had  he  written  with  entire  frankness, 
had  he,  for  instance,  told  her  of  the  house  near  Chagford,  and 
described  vividly  his  emotions  when  he  visualised  himself  and  her 
living  in  it,  she  would  have  understood  him.  Reticence  about 
his  work  was  another  masculine  blunder.  Away  from  her,  he 
became  shadowy,  unreal.  She  was  incapable  of  taking  for  granted 
that  this  was  an  experiment,  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  definite 
end,  to  be  talked  over  exhaustively  later  on.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Cherry  missed  her  terribly,  ached  at  times  with  longing  for 
her,  but  he  didn't  tell  her  so,  because  he  foolishly  supposed  that  it 
would  upset  her.  It  was  conceivable,  indeed,  that  such  a  creature 
might  cancel  material  obligations  and  rush  to  him.  Behind  this 
again  lay  the  conviction  that  much  as  he  wanted  his  wife  the 
experiment  would  be  imperilled  if  she  did  rush  to  him. 

To  add  to  her  distress  she  was  conscious  of  something  startlingly 
unexpected.  Her  work  at  the  theatre  was  losing  its  quality. 
What  Miss  Oldacre  had  predicted  at  Manchester  came  to  pass. 
An  unhappy  woman  off  the  stage  was  unable  to  diffuse  happiness 
on  it.  A  great  actress,  Jess  supposed,  soared  above  herself.  She 
reflected  miserably  that,  perhaps,  she  was  a  mere  mummer,  only 
able  to  play  simple  parts,  malleable  to  the  hand  of  producer  and 
author.  Ultimately,  she  took  counsel  with  Miss  Oldacre,  stating 
her  case  with  uncompromising  fidelity.  But  Miss  Oldacre,  seeking 
for  causes  to  explain  effects,  probed  deeper. 

'  If  it  is  true,  Jess,  that  you  are  playing  less  well,  that  you 
are  beginning  to  question  your  own  powers  as  an  actress,  which 
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we  all  do  at  times,  and  if  you  assign  uneasiness  of  mind  as  a  reason 
for  this,  I  must  ask  you  why  your  mind  is  uneasy.' 

Jess  remained  silent. 

'  Perhaps  my  wish  to  help  you  is  greater  than  your  wish  to 
be  helped.' 

Her  voice  was  as  soft  as  her  eyes.    Jess  said  : 

'  I  hate  to  admit  certain  things  to  myself.' 

'  Yes  ;  to  do  that  requires  real  courage.' 

After  a  pause,  Jess  went  on  : 

'  I — I  don't  know  whether  I  married  Cherry  for  love.  I — I 
wanted  to  be  loved  by  him.  You  remember  Florrie  ?  '  Miss 
Oldacre  nodded.  '  Florrie  told  me  that  she  would  marry  when 
she  loved  a  man  better  than  she  loved  herself.' 

'  Quite  sound.' 

'  But  how  can  one  make  sure  ?  Anyway,  a  partnership  with 
Cherry  seemed  to  me  just  right.  He  wanted  to  write  plays  ;  I 
wanted  to  act  plays  ;  he  loved  me  ;  I  thought  I  could  make  him 
happy  and  be  happy.  I  didn't  make  him  happy.  And  now  I 
am  unhappy. ' 

'  I  see.' 

'  If  I  had  not  married,  if  I  had  given  myself,  as  you  did,  entirely 
to  my  profession,  I  should  be  happy.' 

'  Provided  you  succeeded.' 

'  If  I  remained  happy,  I  should  succeed.' 

'  Are  you  unhappy,  because  you  think  you  have  made  Cherry 
unhappy  ?  ' 

'  I  have  made  two  other  men  unhappy.' 

«  Two ?  ' 

Under  sympathetic  pressure  and  solemn  pledges  of  secrecy, 
Jess  entered  the  confessional  box.  No  priest  could  have  listened 
to  a  penitent  with  greater  understanding  than  that  which  informed 
Miss  Oldacre,  or  with  a  livelier  sense  of  the  issues  involved.  This 
talk  took  place  at  the  time  when  Cherrington  was  sending  his 
script  to  Ambrose,  and  torn  in  two  between  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  wife  and  the  conviction  that  if  he  did  so  the  play  intended 
for  her  would  never  be  written.  During  the  past  three  weeks, 
George,  it  appeared,  had  lost  his  head  and  his  heart,  jumping  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  Jess  had  been  unwarrantably  annexed  by 
a  heartless,  cold-blooded  scribbler,  who  had  deserted  his  bride  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Mr.  Lenox  Hambrough,  with  less  excuse 
for  mental  aberration,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
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'  I  thought  they  were  pals.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  did.     Go  on  ! ' 

'  I  can't.  It's  too  hateful.  They  "  burst "  almost  simul- 
taneously, within  twenty-four  hours  •  of  each  other.  They  did  it 
here,  in  this  room.  I  shall  never  like  this  room  again.  I  can 
understand  why  some  women  buy  new  furniture.  What  makes 
it  worse,  they  were  sitting  in  that  chair.'  She  indicated  a  most 
respectable  eighteenth-century  chair  of  the  Chippendale  period. 
'  And  it  belongs  to  Cherry.  I  can't  sell  it  without  his  asking 
questions.'  She  concluded  viciously  :  '  An  accident  will  happen 
to  that  chair.' 

Miss  Oldacre  laughed,  but  she  was  intensely  sorry  for  Jess. 
Nevertheless  her  sense  of  humour  was  tickled.  She  observed 
slyly : 

'  If  you  had  made  them  happy,  Jess,  I  should  be  very 
miserable.  The  unhappiness  of  these  naughty  boys  doesn't 
distress  me  at  all.' 

'  They  accused  me  of  being  cold-blooded.  Perhaps  I  am. 
Jack — he  is  Mr.  Hambrough  now — -was  a  real  pal  when  I  played 
Leila.  And,  as  you  know,  I  have  to  play  with  him  in  this  piece. 
But  it  won't  last  till  Christmas.  The  notices  may  go  up  at  any 
time,  the  sooner  the  better.  It  comes-  to  this.  I  don't  know 
where  I  am.  I'm  not  in  the  next  production,  for  one  thing.  But 
Mr.  Welfare  tells  me  that  his  play  is  done.  Suppose  I  can't  play 
a  big  part  ?  ' 

Miss  Oldacre  consoled  her. 


IV. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  Miss  Jessica  Yeo  received  a  registered 
parcel,  which  held  Welfare's  comedy,  beautifully  typed. 

She  devoted  Sunday  afternoon  to  reading  it.  Her  part,  if 
she  accepted  it,  would  demand  all  the  resources  of  a  finished  actress. 
Failure  to  play  such  a  part  adequately  would  provoke  disaster. 
Miss  Oldacre  took  the  script  to  her  bedroom  on  Sunday 
evening.  On  Monday  morning,  after  breakfast,  she  delivered  a 
portentous  verdict. 

'  The  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  Mr.  Welfare,  evidently, 
has  faith  in  you.  I  should  have  jumped  at  it  in  my  best  days, 
but,  even  then  I  should  have  trembled  at  the  responsibility 
imposed.  If  you  can  do  it,  you  may  go  round  the  world  with  it. 
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The  interest  centres  in  you  and  on  you.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  act  I  see  you.  After  that  great  things  are  expected — passion, 
terror,  despair  culminating  in  triumph.  To  hold  all  that,  to 
sustain  the  tension,  to  tighten  it  till  your  audience  is  racked  with 
excitement  and  suspense  will  try  you  high.' 

'  Too  high  ?  '  murmured  Jess,  with  faint  interrogation. 

'  I  don't  know.' 

4  Who  is  producing  this  play  ?  ' 

Again  Jess,  not  without  slight  irritation,  had  to  acknowledge 
ignorance.  Why  this  absurd  mystery  ?  Miss  Oldacre  was  prompt 
with  her  answer. 

'  You  see,  my  dear,  vanity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  profession. 
Mr.  Welfare  would  not  like  it  known  that  anyone  had  turned  down 
his  play.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  not  have  sub- 
mitted this  to  a  manager.  Are  you  pledged  to  play  this  part  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet.' 

'  Well,  you  might  ask  him  quietly  what  theatre  he  has  in  his 
eye,  but  he  may  not  tell  you.  Was  there  a  note  ?  ' 

Jess  produced  the  note,  with  the  remark  :  '  He  doesn't  waste 
his  ink.' 

Welfare  had  scribbled  one  line  : 

'  Does  Miss  Yeo  want  to  eat  this  ?  ' 

'  Take  your  time,'  counselled  her  wise  friend.  '  As  this  is 
a  non-matinee  day,  we  might  read  the  big  scene  together  after 
luncheon.' 

Jess  kissed  her  gratefully. 

When  the  appointed  hour  came,  Jess  gave  the  first  reading. 
Miss  Oldacre  had  recognised  long  ago  her  mimetic  powers,  her 
astounding  receptivity  further  fortified  by  an  excellent  memory. 
But  what  would  Jess  make,  uninstructed,  of  a  big  part  ?  Really 
this  was  the  first  convincing  test.  Had  she  passion  ?  Could 
she  simulate  passion  if — as  those  naughty  boys  suggested — she 
was  cold-blooded  ?  In  her  heart,  Nan  Oldacre  was  furious  with 
them,  particularly  with  George,  the  selfish,  blundering  idiot.  She 
sided  with  her  own  sex.  She  felt  a  certain  exasperation  when  she 
thought  of  Cherry,  leaving  his  ewe  lamb  at  the  mercy  of  ravening 
wolves.  Indeed,  she  had  considered  the  propriety  of  writing, 
urging  him  to  return  home.  She  could  take  household  care  from 
his  shoulders.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  she  had  not  written, 
fearing  to  interfere  between  husband  and  wife.  As  a  philosopher, 
she  decided  that  if  this  nice  couple  loved  each  other  Time  would 
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adjust  their  little  differences.  To  distract  Jess,  to  make  her  happy 
again,  engrossed  her  attentions  and  energies. 

Possibly  Jess  had  been  piqued  by  her  friend's  candour.  More 
probably  she  was  unduly  strung  up  by  her  misadventures.  At 
any  rate,  she  attacked  her  Goliath  of  a  scene  with  the  pluck  of 
David. 

'  That's  not  bad,  my  dear.' 

'  I'm  dying  to  see  you  at  it.' 

Miss  Oldacre  went  at  it  consummately  with  unerring  skill  and 
experience. 

'  What  a  stick  I  am,'  groaned  Jess. 

'  You  are  not  conceited,  child.  I  ventured  once  to  criticise 
a  young  relative,  she  replied  pertly  :  "  I  earn  a  larger  salary  than 
you  do,  Aunt  Nan."  But  she  is  resting  now.  Try  again.' 

Warmed  by  encouragement,  Jess  attacked  again — and  again. 
Determination  and  patience  are  the  acolytes  of  Genius.  Presently 
Miss  Oldacre  said,  not  too  positively  : 

'  Perhaps  you  can  do  it.     Let's  have  tea.' 

'  I  have  never  been  so  excited  in  all  my  life — except  once.' 

Then,  meeting  an  interrogative  glance,  Jess  blushed,  thinking 
of  herself  with  her  hair  rippling  to  her  waist  and  an  ivory  brush 
in  her  hand.  Miss  Oldacre  asked  no  questions,  but  she  smiled 
inwardly  as  she  reflected  :  '  I  needn't  ask  who  else  was  excited.' 

The  ladies  enjoyed  their  tea. 

That  night,  after  the  performance,  Welfare  saw  Jess  in  her 
dressing-room.  The  big  fellow  looked  more  lethargic  than  ever, 
as  if  he  were  gorged  with  his  new  play.  Jess  was  aware  that 
he  spoke  lightly  of  what  he  esteemed  to  be  his  best  work.  He 
accepted  a  cigarette,  and  smiled  at  her.  At  a  nod  from  Jess,  the 
discreet  Mrs.  Hunkins  went  out. 

'  A  square  meal,  eh  ?  '  said  Welfare. 

'  I  am  trying  to  digest  it.  It's  a  wonderful  part,  Mr.  Welfare. 
I — I  can't  thank  you  enough.  If  I  let  you  down ?  ' 

Welfare  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  We  are  going  a  bit  too  fast,  Jess.  The  play  isn't  accepted 
yet.' 

'  Have  you  approached  any  manager  ? ' 

He  waggled  a  ringer  at  her. 

'  Of  course  I  have.  Don't  ask  me  who  he  is.  He's  considering 
the  bally  thing,  probably  at  this  very  moment.  He  can  take  it 
or  leave  it.  There  are  others.  He  may  be  a  bit  scared  of  you. 
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I  shouldn't  say  that,  if  I  was.  By  the  way,  you  have  a  warm 
admirer  in  Pumford,  poor  Crewe's  general  manager.' 

Jess  became  alert. 

'  Pummy !  Then  I  know  your  manager.  It's  Mr.  Godfrey 

Ambrose.' 

Welfare  chuckled,      v  <\ 

1  Poor  Cherry  ! '  he  ejaculated. 

'  Why  ?  ' 

'  It  must  be  disconcerting  sometimes  to  have  as  sharp  a  little 
wife  as  you  are.  Yes  ;  Ambrose  has  my  stuff.  Not  a  word  ! 
I  look  upon  him  as  the  liveliest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  new 
lot.  He  seems  to  see  big  possibilities  in  this  play,  if  you  get  over. 
America,  for  instance.  Would  you  go  to  America  ?  ' 

'  I  should  have  to  talk  to  Cherry  about  that.' 

'  There  is  no  hurry.  I  have  given  Ambrose  a  clear  week.  If 
I  could  make  a  real  pot  out  of  this,  I  should  retire.' 

'  You  wouldn't.' 

Welfare  laughed  at  her  solemn,  incredulous  face. 

'  Who  knows  ?  Years  ago,  I  knew  a  good  fellow  who  was  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  He  made  his  pile  during  the  great  rubber 
boom,  cleaned  up  two  hundred  thousand,  and  invested  the  lot 
in  gilt-edged  securities,  chucked  speculation  and  all  business  for 
ever  and  ever.  Poor  devil ! ' 

'  Why  do  you  call  him  that  ?  ' 

'  He  has  paid  the  bill.  When  he  lived  at  Woking — Woking  ! ! ! 
—with  a  couple  of  servants,  he  was  the  happiest,  j oiliest  chap 
in  the  world.  Now,  he  keeps  himself  in  cotton-wool.  He  is 
terrified  that  he  may  die.  He  carries  a  clinical  thermometer  in 
his  pocket.  I  knew  another  good  dog.  He  made  his  bit.  And 
six  months  afterwards  his  doctor  told  him  that  he  couldn't  live 
a  year.  So  he  blew  in  every  bob  in  that  year.  And  he's  still 
alive  and  kicking — himself.' 

'  I  believe  you  would  cut  jokes  at  your  own  funeral.' 

'  I  hope  so.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  amused  at  my  Memorial 
Service,'  he  got  up,  still  chuckling,  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

'  You  have  frightened  me,'  Jess  confessed.  '  If  this  play 
means  so  much  to  you,  I — I  funk  it.' 

'  Bah  !  Win  or  lose — I  enjoy  my  dinner.  I  enjoy  my  cigar. 
A  big  success  might  demoralise  me.  That's  why  I  told  you  those 
two  yarns.  Bye-bye.' 

Mrs.  Hunkins  came  back.    Jess  began  to  remove  her   '  make 
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up.'  Welfare,  somehow,  had  aroused  apprehensions.  She 
wondered  if  Mrs.  Hunkins  could  allay  them. 

'  Do  you  believe  in  luck  ?  '  she  asked  abruptly. 

'  Who  doesn't  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  think  good  luck  is  paid  for  ?  ' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  I  do.  Nobody  has  nothink  both  ways,  not  even 
dressers.  I  had  my  dip  in  the  lucky  bag  when  Mr.  Hunkins  died. 
But,  bless  you,  I  was  hardly  beginning  to  enjoy  myself  when  I 
come  down  with  rheumatic  fever.' 

'  Oh,  dear  !    I've  never  come  down  with  anything.' 

'  You  will,'  affirmed  Mrs.  Hunkins. 

V. 

Jess  lay  awake  that  night,  tossing  upon  an  uneasy  pillow, 
helplessly  aware  that  circumstances  beyond  control  were  proving 
too  strong  for  her.  She  might  be  asked  to  go  to  America.  And 
Miss  Oldacre  was  positive  that  an  actress  must  take  her  call,  back 
her  luck  or  lose  it.  What  had  been  said  by  the  wise  old  lady, 
two  days  before,  sank  deep  into  a  plastic  mind.  It  required  real 
courage  to  admit  to  oneself — facts.  Such  courage  had  never 
failed  her  at  Sloden-Pauncefort.  As  a  girl,  she  had  realised  that 
sheltered  lives  were  lived  under  artificial  conditions.  Most  of 
her  neighbours  and  friends  imposed  upon  themselves  and  others 
absurd  standards  and  shibboleths.  As  a  rule  they  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  anything  outside  the  Forest  of  Ys.  George's  father,  the 
jolly  squire,  was  revered  because  his  covers  always  held  foxes. 
Jess  could  remember  the  stranger  who  took  a  small  house  in  the 
village  for  the  summer.  Nobody  called  upon  him,  except  Mr. 
Yeo.  Nobody,  except  Mr.  Yeo,  knew  that  he  was  a  world-famous 
man  of  science.  One  day,  the  squire  said  bluffly  :  '  WTio  is  this 
fellow,  Yeo  ?  Does  anybody  know  anything  about  him  ?  '  And 
her  father  replied  drily,  '  He  is  a  Past  President  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  Royal  Medallist  and  Davy  Medallist,  and  an  honoured 
member  of  half  the  learned  associations  in  Europe  and  America.' 
The  squire  was  slightly  taken  aback,  but  he  growled  out :  '  Why 
has  such  a  man  come  here  ?  '  Mr.  Yeo  replied  grimly,  sensible, 
perhaps,  that  his  own  claims  to  consideration  were  ignored  in  the 
sleepy  village  :  '  I  can  tell  you  that,  because  he  told  me.  He 
selected  Sloden-Pauncefort,  widely  awake  to  the  fact  that  every- 
body here  would  leave  him  alone  with  his  research  work,  not 
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knowing  or  caring  who  he  was.'  Jess  had  been  more  impressed 
than  the  squire  by  her  father's  curt  words.  She  had  thought 
the  more  intelligently  because  speech  was  discouraged.  Her 
revolt  against  meaningless  rules,  imposed  by  Authority  with  no 
better  reason  than  the  affirmation  that  Authority,  in  its  time, 
kow-towed  to  the  same  inanities,  had  driven  her  from  home.  She 
wanted  to  escape ;  and  she  had  escaped.  For  a  few  months 
she  had  exulted  in  her  freedom,  believing  fondly  that  the  world 
was  her  oyster.  Now,  when  everybody  accounted  her  the  luckiest 
of  young  women  she  began  to  appraise  this  wonderful  luck,  to 
ask  whither  it  was  leading  her. 

Obviously,  it  was  leading  her  from  her  husband.  And,  left 
alone,  she  had  discovered  her  dependence  on  him.  For  example, 
to  cite  a  tiny  instance,  gadding  about  to  luncheons  and  suppers 
without  him  ceased  to  amuse.  She  missed  his  easy,  pleasant 
comments  upon  these  entertainments ;  she  missed  his  little 
attentions,  his  never-failing  solicitude  for  her  comfort ;  she 
missed  his  kisses.  Her  cheeks  flamed  when  she  thought  of  '  Jack  ' 
and  George.  The  hussar  had  written  abjectly  from  Canterbury, 
entreating  forgiveness.  She  could  regard  George,  maternally,  as 
a  '  naughty  boy.'  In  the  hunting-field,  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  jump  formidable  obstacles.  In  his  own  words,  he  had  taken 
an  '  awful  toss.'  She  divined  that  he  must  be  badly  bruised. 
Mr.  Lenox  Hambrough  aroused  no  pitiful  feelings.  He  had  not 
apologised.  With  brazen  effrontery,  he  dared  to  whitewash 
himself  with  the  excuse  that  '  Change  partners '  was  indelibly 
inscribed  upon  the  alluring  faces  of  grass  widows !  With  small 
experience  in  such  matters,  she  guessed  that  this  was  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  men  who  labelled  themselves  as  '  of  the  world.' 
She  might  expect  other  mortifying  adventures  so  long  as  she 
remained  unattached.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeo  con- 
fronted this  certainty  with  horror.  Horror,  however,  was  tempered 
by  the  humorous  reflection  that  nobody  can  really  escape  from 
their  parents.  To  her  grave,  she  would  carry  certain  inherited 
characteristics.  Decency  happened  to  be  one  of  them.  Obstinacy 
happened  to  be  another.  The  spell  of  the  footlights  was  not  quite 
so  potent,  but  the  desire  to  prove  herself  something  greater  than 
a  player  of  easy  parts  had  increased.  Her  last  resolution,  before 
she  fell  asleep,  shaped  itself  into  compromise  : 

'  I  shall  make  good  in  this  big  part ;  then  I  shall  become  Mrs. 
Cherrington.' 
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A  surprise  awaited  her,  next  morning.  A  shiny  card, 
embellished  with  silver  riband,  informed  her  that  Florrie  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Harry.  To  see  Florrie,  to  ask  her  soul- 
stirring  questions,  became  an  imperious  necessity.  Mrs.  Toop 
was  in  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury.  Thither  Jess  betook  herself  at 
the  first  opportunity.  By  the  luck  of  things,  she  found  Florrie 
alone.  Afterwards  Jess  wondered  whether  luck  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Florrie  embraced  her  affectionately. 

1  You  are  a  dear  to  come  and  see  me,'  she  exclaimed. 

Jess  wasted  no  time. 

'  So  you  really  love  Harry  better  than  yourself  ?  ' 

This  observation  had  to  be  explained.  Florrie  remembered 
what  others  said  of  her,  not  what  she  said  of  herself. 

'  He's  so  respectable,  dear.  Muds  told  me  I  must  think  of  the 

future.  If  I  could  have  played  in  London !  No  complaints. 

Muds  says  to  me  :  "  Florrie,  me  girl,  you  won't  never  be  another 
Miss  Oldacre."  That's  Gawd's  truth,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Jess  admitted  that  the  odds  were  against  Miss  Osborne  being 
cast  for  '  Juliet '  or  '  Portia.' 

*  I  could  play  "  Juliet "  now,'  affirmed  Florrie,  blushing. 
'  Wellj  dear,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  my  Harry  is  not  what 
the  world  calls  a  "  Romeo,"  but  he's  a  bit  of  all  right.  Muds  and 
me  both  agree  that  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  ain't  a  cosy  corner, 
nothing  snug  about  it,  is  there  ?  Harry  calls  me  his  queen.  You 
can't  queen  it  in  cheap  lodgings,  on  tour.' 

Florrie  continued  volubly,  reminding  Jess  of  parsons  whose 
arguments  in  the  pulpit  are  obviously  intended  to  convince  the 
preacher  rather  than  the  congregation.  Florrie,  glad  to  entertain 
so  attentive  a  listener,  began  an  indictment  of  the  stage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  desired  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
right  in  leaving  it. 

'  It's  all  make-believe,  isn't  it  ?  You  have  to  kid  yerself  into 
thinking  you're  somebody  else.  Lordy !  I  used  to  dream  of 
some  o'  the  "  props,"  and  wish  they  was  mine,  although  I  knew 
the  stage-carpenter  had  knocked  'em  together.  Harry  has  let 
me  buy  our  furniture  at  The  London  Area  Furnishing  Company. 
We  shall  pay  for  it  out  of  income.  Lovely  stuff !  A  young 
gentleman  in  a  frock  coat  told  me  exactly  what  I  wanted.' 

Jess  kissed  her,  wished  her  luck,  and  went  away,  quite  sure 
that  Florrie  knew  what  she  wanted  and  had  got  it.  At  supper,  she 
repeated  to  Miss  Oldacre,  almost  verbatim,  what  Florrie  had  said. 
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'  My  dear,  I  have  not  met  Harry,  but  Florrie  will  be  the  queen 
of  her  home.' 

'  Ought  the  wife  to  be  queen,  and  her  hubby  a  mere  prince 
consort  ?  ' 

'  One  of  the  two  must  reign.  Can  we  blame  the  men  because 
they  take  kingship  for  granted  ?  We  women  have  encouraged 
them  to  do  so.  But,  always,  a  woman  rules  if  she  is  the  stronger. 
Strength  is  independent  of  sex.  The  woman  who  aspires  to  be 
dominant  partner  must  ask  herself  whether  or  not  she  can  sustain 
the  role.' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 


VI. 

Before  that  week  was  out,  Jess  was  invited  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ambrose  at  the  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  which 
he  controlled  so  efficiently.    She  was  curious  to  meet  a  man  of 
whom  she  had  heard  much  and  seen  nothing.     At  the  appointed 
hour,  she  was  shown  into  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
'  Mr.  Ambrose  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute.' 
Left  alone,  Jess  surveyed  the  mise  en  scene.     She  discovered 
at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Ambrose  possessed  an  extensive  dramatic 
library.     Plays,     ancient    and    modern,    filled    the    bookshelves. 
Above  them  were  many  portraits  of  players  past  and  present. 
Two  easy  chairs  faced  a  cheerful  wood  fire  ;  an  immense  desk  was 
littered  with  papers.     She  decided  that  this  room  was  much  more 
than  an  office.    It  reflected  faithfully  a  personality.     The  Persian 
carpet,  the  damask  curtains,  the  ample  hearth,  lined  with  red 
unglazed  Dutch  tiles,  indicated  good  taste.     The  windows  were 
of  opaque  glass,  palely  amber.    The  dull  light  of  a  mid-November 
morning,  filtering  through  these,  became  transmuted  into  sun- 
shine.    The  room  had  a  glow.     Possibly,  Mr.  Ambrose  desired  to 
shut  himself  off  from  a  wilderness  of  chimney  pots. 

Jess  sat  down  to  warm  cold  toes.  Between  her  chair  and 
the  wall  stood  a  mahogany  pie-crust  table,  recognised  as  such 
because  Cherry  possessed  one  much  like  it,  which  he  pronounced 
a  '  gem.'  Upon  this  table  lay  two  scripts.  Jess,  without  any 
wish  to  pry,  saw  that  one  script  was  Welfare's  play.  Having  a 
carbon  copy  of  it,  she  picked  it  up,  intending  to  glance  through 
the  list  of  characters.  As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  dilated,  and  a  slight 
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gasp  escaped  her.  The  script  lying  alone  on  the  pie-crust  table 
was  Cherry's.  His  name  confronted  her. 

Hastily,  Jess  put  back  the  Welfare  play,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Cherry  had  finished  his  play — and  he  had  not  told  his  wife — and 
he  remained  absent  from  her  ! 

She  felt  herself  trembling. 

What  did  it  mean  ? 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  from  the  room.  Yeo  common- 
sense  saved  an  ignominious  retreat.  Mr.  Ambrose,  if  he  found 
an  empty  room,  would  infer  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  vacuum, 
and  dismiss  her  as  such  from  consideration.  When  he  came  in, 
she  must  play  a  part,  smile  sweetly,  answer  all  questions  adequately, 
beguile  him  with  the  soft  inflections  of  her  voice. 

'  I  shall  behave  like  Jessica  Yeo.' 

She  felt  split  in  two.  The  half  that  was  actress  stared  at  the 
half  that  was  wife.  Some  devil  seemed  to  be  whispering  to  the 
wife  :  '  Cherry  doesn't  love  you.  He's  happy  without  you.  You 
have  been  absorbed  in  yourself.  He's  absorbed  in  himself.  This 
is  your  punishment.' 

Ambrose  came  in,  short,  thick-set,  Napoleonic. 

'  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Miss  Yeo.  Some  people  have 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  time.  Can  I  offer  you  a  cigarette  ? ' 

'No,  thanks.' 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  made  himself  comfortable,  rested 
his  arms  upon  the  padded  sides  of  the  chair,  and  leaned  back. 
Then  he  spoke  curtly  : 

'Welfare  wants  you  to  play  this  big  part.  He  tells  me  you 
have  read  it.  Can  you  do  it  ?  ' 

'  Are  you  offering  it  to  me,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  enough  experience  to 
tackle  it  ?  ' 

'  My  experience  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.' 

Ambrose  laughed ;  he  liked  candour  and  modesty.  Then 
he  spoke  in  his  most  business-like  tones. 

'  Of  course,  you  know  that  your  husband  has  sent  me  a  very 
remarkable  play.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  looking 
at  Jess,  who  winced.  He  got  up,  crossed  to  the  pie-crust  table, 
and  picked  up  both  scripts.  Meanwhile,  Jess  recovered  her  com- 
posure. Let  him  take  for  granted  that  she  knew.  How  could 
she  confess  to  a  stranger  the  humiliating  truth  ? 
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Ambrose  went  on,  tapping  the  scripts  with  nervous  fingers. 

'  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Miss  Yeo.  I  shall  rehearse 
immediately  after  Christmas  one  of  these  two  plays.  In  Mr. 
Cherrington's  play  there  is  no  suitable  part  for  you.' 

*  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Ambrose.' 

'Welfare's  play  in  my  opinion  is  not  comparable  with  your 
husband's.  Wrest,  the  critic,  was  immensely  impressed  by  Mr. 
Cherrington's  two  first  acts.  He  spoke  to  me  about  them.  He 
read  the  third  act  last  night.  He  is  astonished  at  the  power  in 
it,  and  so  am  I.  All  the  same,  he  knows  what  I  know,  that  the 
production  of  a  play,  so  serious,  so  obviously  written  with  a  tre- 
mendous moral  purpose  behind  it,  is  a  hazardous  speculation. 
I  doubt  whether  any  other  London  manager  would  take  the  risk. 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  British  playgoer,  and  I  should  be  proud  to 
produce  such  a  play — win  or  lose.  I  will  add  one  word  more. 
I  have  here  our  finest  romantic  actor,  and  I  have  a  string  on  him. 
He  will  play  in  my  next  production  if  he  approves  his  part.  I 
have  not  shown  him  Mr.  Cherrington's  script.  But  he  will  jump 
at  such  a  chance.  Now,  this  is  my  dilemma.  If  I  do  the  Welfare 
play,  I  shall  lose  my  leading  man.  He  has  a  dozen  offers  at  this 
moment.  It  is  unlikely  that  I  should  get  him  back.  Did  your 
husband  write  this  play  at  Chagford  ?  It  came  from  there.' 

'  He  wrote  the  third  act  there.' 

'  I  am  not  surprised.  He  has  done  a  bold  thing.  It  is  plain 
to  me  that  he  has  written  with  absolute  detachment,  with  the 
determination  to  satisfy  himself — regardless  of  everybody  else.' 

Jess  nodded. 

'  I  admire  and  respect  his  courage.  I  return  to  the  Welfare 
play.  Humanly  speaking,  that  is  a  "  sitter,"  if — if  you,  or  some 
other  capable  young  actress,  can  make  good.  Nobody  has  a 
greater  sense  of  the  stage  than  Welfare.  He  writes  for  a  large 
public  whom  he  understands.  Managers  ask  for  his  plays,  because, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  winners.  Welfare  can  place  this  comedy  of 
his  with  two  actresses  of  experience,  one  under  her  own  manage- 
ment ;  the  other  cannot  come  to  me.  But  Welfare  wants  you. 
He  admits  that  he  wrote  this  play  for  you.  Are  you  following 
me  closely  ? ' 

'  I  am  treading  on  your  heels,  Mr.  Ambrose.' 

'  I  cannot  do  the  Welfare  play  unless  you  play  in  it.  And  I 
must  decide  at  once.  Mr.  Cherrington,  also,  asks  for  a  quick 
decision.  The  situation  is  rather  dramatic.  Welfare  tells  me 
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that  your  husband  knows  that  this  play  was  written  for  you,  but 
I  gather  that  Mr.  Cherrington  does  not  know  that  I  have  it.' 

'  I— I  don't  think  so.' 

1 1  am  wondering  whether  he  would  sooner  I  did  his  play 
or  offered  you  a  terrific  part.  Possibly,  you  don't  realise  that  it 
is — terrific.' 

*  Indeed  I  do.' 

'  I  should  shrink,  Miss  Yeo,  from  asking  your  husband  to  make 
a  decision.  Besides,  I  make  my  own  decisions.  In  this  case,  my 
decision  hangs  on  you.  I  cannot  ask  so  clever  a  young  lady,  so 
surprisingly  successful,  to  rehearse  on  approval.  And,  if  I  did, 
and  if  you  consented,  and  withdrew  later,  how  could  I  replace  you  ? 
But  I  thought,  under  the  very  exceptional  circumstances,  that 
you  might  read  to  me,  here  and  now,  the  big  scene,  so  as  to  give 
me  some  inkling  of  your  capacity  to  play  it.  Really,  it  is  a  question 
of  diction — intonation — feeling.  I  am  quick  at  forming  an  opinion. 
Wait  one  moment.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  if  I  decided — 
in  your  interests  as  much  as  my  own — that  you  lacked  the  power 
to  sustain  such  a  weighty  role,  you  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  I  was  pledged  to  do  your  husband's  play.  I  am 
willing  so  to  pledge  myself.' 

'  I  understand/ 

She  paused,  drawing  in  her  breath  sharply,  conscious  of 
nothing  except  an  extraordinary,  overwhelming  desire  to  show 
this  man  what  she  could  do.  He  looked  at  her  with  doubtful 
eyes.  So  had  Miss  Oldacre.  She  was  wrought  to  such  a  tension 
that  she  simply  leaped  at  this  opportunity  to  release  the  feelings 
she  had  suppressed  so  rigorously.  To  just  such  a  tension  Welfare 
had  brought  his  heroine. 

'  I'll  try,'  she  said. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  challenged  attention.  It  thrilled  a  man 
not  easily  moved.  He  said  gratefully  : 

'  This  is  very  good  of  you/ 

Jess  jumped  up,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  script.  Ambrose 
saw  that  she  was  trembling. 

'  The  right  temperament/  he  thought. 

She  turned  over  the  crisp  pages,  till  she  came  to  the  big  scene. 
Then  she  moved  away  from  Ambrose,  who  swung  round  in  his 
chair.  Jess  glanced  at  the  stage  directions.  She  sat  down,  and 
began.  Presently  she  rose,  moving  nearer  to  Ambrose  as  she 
read.  He  remained  in  his  chair,  captivated  by  her  soft  voice. 
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Long  before  she  reached  the  climax,  he  had  decided  that  Welfare 
was  right.  She  could  do  it.  Passion  quivered  out  of  her.  Ambrose, 
rigid  himself  with  excitement,  divined  somehow  that  a  soul  was 
in  anguish.  The  effect  produced  on  him  became  uncanny,  weird. 
It  seemed  to  him,  a  kindly  man,  that  he  had  asked  too  much, 
that  what  he  exacted  was  causing  suffering. 

'  Stop,  please  ! ' 

He  held  up  his  hand. 

Jess  heard  his  peremptory  voice.  For  some  time  he  had 
ceased  to  be  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  It  was  no  simulated 
emotion  that  came  from  her.  She  had  been  swept  leagues  and 
leagues  away  to  far  Devon.  She  was  speaking  to  her  husband, 
revealing  herself  in  an  ecstasy  of  passion  and  despair  to  a  man 
whose  love  she  had  forfeited. 

The  sharp  injunction  was  obeyed  mechanically.  She  stood 
limp  before  him,  vaguely  understanding  that  the  ordeal  was  over. 
To  save  her  life,  she  couldn't  have  passed  judgment  on  her  reading. 
Ambrose  stood  up. 

'  I  am  sorry/  he  said  gravely.     '  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  You  don't  think  I  can  do  it  ? ' 

'  I  know  you  can  do  it.  I  haven't  a  doubt  left.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  imposed  such  a  strain.  I  offer  you  the  part  with  enthusiasm  ; 
I  beg  you  to  accept.  We  shan't  quarrel  about  terms.' 

Jess  burst  into  tears. 

Ambrose,  much  upset,  ministered  to  her  as  well  as  he  could, 
insisting  that  she  should  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  trying  to  make 
light  of  her  breakdown,  but  thinking  to  himself :  '  This  girl  is 
a  bundle  of  nerves.  I  must  take  great  care  of  her.  What  a 
sensitive  plant ! ' 

However,  to  his  immense  relief,  she  recovered  self-control 
within  a  few  minutes.  She  smiled  at  him  faintly  : 

'  What  a  fool  you  must  think  me  ! ' 

He  reassured  her  on  that  point. 

Before  she  left  him,  he  demanded  an  answer  to  the  insistent 
question. 

'  Will  you  play  this  part,  Miss  Yeo  ?  ' 

'  I  must  have  time/ 

'  But  certainly.  Six  weeks,  seven  weeks,  if  you  like,  although 
I  am  no  believer  in  too  many  rehearsals/ 

'  I  must  have  a  few  hours,  I  mean,  to  decide  whether  I  can 
accept  the  engagement/ 
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Ambrose  frowned,  wondering  whether  Miss  Yeo  employed  an 
agent,  who  might  demand  a  prohibitive  salary.  Jess  was  now 
alert  enough  to  interpret  the  frown. 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  terms,  Mr.  Ambrose/ 

His  face  cleared. 

mhf 

'  That's  quite  all  right,  Miss  Yeo.  Let  me  know  as  reasonably 
soon  as  you  can/ 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door  she  paused. 

'  You  really  meant  what  you  said  just  now  ? ' 

'  Meant  it  ?  If  you  don't  triumph  gloriously,  I  am  the  biggest 
ass  in  the  profession/ 

'  Thank  you.  I — I  was  speaking  of  your  promise  to  do  my 
husband's  play,  if — -if  you  couldn't  do  Mr.  Welfare's/ 

Ambrose  looked  disconcerted,  but  he  said  curtly  : 

'  I  keep  my  promise.  If  Welfare's  comedy  can't  be  done  with 
you,  I  shall  accept  your  husband's  play/  He  laughed  pleasantly, 
'  Do  you  want  that  in  writing  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not/ 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Ambrose  pulled  a  pipe  from 
his  pocket,  and  filled  it  pensively.  On  rare  occasions,  when  he 
was  mentally  perturbed,  he  muttered  to  himself.  He  did  so  now, 
staring  at  the  two  scripts. 

'  You  are  the  biggest  ass  in  the  profession.  Why  did  you  lug 
in  the  husband  ?  '  Then,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  he  added,  '  I  don't 
care.  I  shall  do  one  or  'tother/  He  sat  down  near  the  fire,  and 
picked  up  both  scripts.  But  he  began  to  re-read  the  Welfare 
comedy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  AND 
THE  TUILERIES. 

BY  MRS.  GODFREY  PEARSE. 

THE  death  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  recalls  vividly  to  my  mind 
the  year  1862,  when-,  with  my  father  and  mother  (Mario  and  Grisi), 
we  all  went  to  Paris  after  their  great  triumph  in  Dublin.  Both 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  were  kind  friends  to  my 
parents,  especially  the  Emperor,  who  had  known  my  father  in 
London  when  both  were  exiles — my  father,  the  young  Marchese  di 
Candia,  driven  from  the  Sardinian  Court  and  Army  because  he 
would  not  betray  friends  suspected  of  '  revolutionary  tendencies  ' ; 
the  Emperor,  the  proscribed  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The 
Emperor  never  forgot  those  days  in  London,  and  when  my  father 
went  to  Paris  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  regard  and 
his  friendship. 

We  stayed  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  My  three  sisters  and  myself 
were  constantly  sent  for  to  play  with  the  little  Prince  Imperial. 
I  can  see  him  now,  such  a  pretty  child,  with  small  features,  very 
curly  hair  of  golden  brown  colour,  and  eyes  like  the  Empress  with 
long  eyelashes.  The  rooms  to  which  we  usually  went  in  the 
Tuileries  were  three  in  number  and  looked  upon  a  great  court- 
yard. The  first  was  an  ante-room  with  red  satin  hangings  ;  in  the 
second  stood  three  rocking-horses  ;  the  third  was  a  sitting-room. 
Here,  on  two  occasions,  we  found  the  Prince  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
a  pencil  drawing.  On  the  second  occasion  when  we  arrived  the 
Prince  jumped  from  his  chair,  and  snatching  the  drawing  from  the 
easel  dashed  off  down  the  big  corridor  at  the  back  of  the  rooms, 
waving  the  portrait  over  his  head  and  stammering  out  (he  stammered 
very  much  as  a  child)  that  he  would  not  sit  still  any  longer  !  The 
entourage  went  in  pursuit  and  after  much  commotion,  tears  on  the 
Prince's  part — and  on  ours — we  were  not  allowed  to  remain  to  play 
with  him,  but  were  sent  home  as  a  punishment  to  his  little  Imperial 
Highness. 

My  younger  sister  Clelia  (afterwards  Mrs.  Vaughan)  was  the 
Prince  Imperial's  favourite.  She  was  never  afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing he  told  her  to  do  from  tumbling  off  a  rocking-horse  to  playing 
soldiers,  or  hide  and  seek,  games  which  invariably  ended  in  a  noisy 
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scrimmage,  nurses  and  governesses  on  both  sides  having  to  interfere ! 
He  was  a  high-spirited,  impulsive  child.  Once  he  pulled  Dr.  Conneau's 
little  boy  off  the  rocking-horse  in  order  that  Clelia  might  get  on,  and 
hurt  him  in  the  fall.  The  little  Prince  stammered  out,  '  I  am  so 
sorry !  Unloose  his  belt !  Rub  him  hard ! '  These  rooms  in  which 
we  used  to  play  were  destroyed  during  the  Commune  in  1871. 
Nearly  every  day  when  it  was  fine  we  used  to  wait  during  our  walks 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  the  four-horsed  caleche,  with  its  out- 
riders and  escort  of  cavalry,  that  announced  the  little  Prince's 
daily  drive  ;  and  used  to  hail  him  with  screams  of  delight,  for  he 
always  stopped  to  talk  to  us,  and  would  often  get  down  to  run  about 
with  us  and  to  share  the  toys  and  cakes  that  were  brought  with 
him. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  used  to  come  in  sometimes  and 
watch  our  games.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but  I  think  we  children 
were  rather  afraid  of  her.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  Emperor  was 
when  he  took  Clelia  and  me  alternately  in  his  sleigh  on  the  ice  in 
the  Bois,  the  last  winter  we  spent  in  Paris  (1867).  Attached  to  the 
sleigh  was  a  large  carved  gilt  swan,  and  there  was  a  lovely  fur  rug 
inside,  which  the  Emperor  pulled  up  himself  and  tucked  round  us. 
The  sadness  of  his  expression  was  noticed  even  by  us  children. 
Poor  Emperor  !  We  little  knew  how  he  was  suffering  in  mind 
and  body ! 

The  following  is  a  story  which  I  do  not  think  is  generally  known 
of  the  Empress's  attitude  to  the  war  with  Germany.  So  much 
has  been  said,  conjectured  and  denied  that  I  think  it  is  of  historical 
interest.  After  the  terrible  debacle,  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  most  faithful  and  devoted  servants,  came  to  London. 
My  father  went  one  day  to  see  the  Duke,  taking  me  with  him. 
The  Duke  talked  of  the  Emperor  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told 
us  this  incident  of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  witness.  One  day, 
shortly  before  the  Franco-German  war  was  declared,  the  Emperor 
was  discussing  the  situation  with  the  Duke.  He  held  a  gloomy 
view,  saying  that  he  knew  he  was  doomed,  and  that  the  Imperial 
house  and  the  country  would  suffer  from  the  war. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  Empress  entered  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  bursting  into  their  conversation.  She  argued 
hotly  of  the  triumphs  France  would  gain  from  the  war,  growing 
more  and  more  vehement  as  the  Emperor  tried  to  calm  her.  Finally, 
he  refused  to  listen  to  her.  She  rushed  to  one  of  the  great  windows, 
and  struggled  with  the  fastening. 
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'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  cried  the  Emperor  in  alarm. 

'  I  am  going  to  shout  to  the  people  from  this  window  "  You 
have  but  one  coward  in  France,  and  that  man  is  the  Emperor  !  "  ' 

'  And  she  would  have  done  it  too,'  added  the  Duke.  Then 
he  added,  '  The  Emperor  was  no  coward,  as  you  know.  He 
knew,  alas !  too  well,  Bismarck's  policy  and  the  power  of  a  united 
Germany.' 

The  Duke  also  told  us  of  the  Emperor's  departure  from  Paris 
for  the  front.  *  The  day  we  left  Paris,'  he  said,  '  I  was  near  my 
Emperor  who  already  looked  worn  and  tired.  Turning  to  look 
back  he  murmured  "  Good-bye,  dear  Paris  !  I  shall  never  see 
you  again."  A  prophecy  that  came  true. 

When  the  Prince  Imperial  was  leaving  England  for  the  Zulu 
war  my  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Vaughan,  was  amongst  those  on  the 
platform  gathered  to  see  him  off.  The  Prince  asked  affectionately 
after  his  little  play-mate  of  the  old  Tuileries  days,  my  sister  Clelia — 
a  touching  instance  of  his  affectionate  nature  of  remembrance. 
We  were  told  by  Madame  Conneau  that  when,  after  the  tragedy  of 
his  death,  the  Empress  collected  all  his  letters  and  papers,  among 
them  were  several  of  our  childish  notes  to  him  when  he  was  a  little 
boy. 
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EARLY  ARABIAN  POETRY. 
BY  MRS.  HAMISH 


WHAT  '  Alpines  '  are  to  other  garden  flowers  that  is  the  early 
prae-Islamic  Arabian  poetry  to  all  other  poetry.  And  as  '  Alpines  ' 
seem  to  derive  their  delicate  texture,  exquisite  colour,  and  clear- 
cut  foliage  less  from  the  earth  than  from  brief,  brilliant  sunshine 
and  snow  vapour,  so  these  early  Arabian  poems  draw  inspiration 
from  the  clean,  fierce,  poignant  human  drama,  with  no  softening 
background  of  the  beauty  of  earth  or  the  consoling  mysteries  of 
religion.  So  independent  and  complete  in  itself  is  this  classic 
poetry  of  Arabia  that  we  can  all  enjoy  it  in  the  beautiful  trans- 
lations of  Sir  Charles  Lyall  and  the  rich  and  spirited  verse  of 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  without  more  preliminary  study  of  sources, 
conditions,  and  contemporary  literature  than  they  give  in  their 
several  admirable  introductions  and  notes. 

We  must,  of  course,  disembarrass  our  minds  of  all  recollection 
of  the  fascinations  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  of  what  knowledge 
we  may  have  gathered  of  the  rich  culture  —  scientific,  philosophical, 
historical  —  of  the  early  khalifate.  With  these  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  Our  period  dates  from  some  seventy  years  before  the 
Hegira  (550  A.D.),  about  which  date  the  famous  ode  of  Imra-al-Kais 
(the  oldest  of  the  known  great  Arab  poets)  was  written,  to  850  A.D., 
when  the  Hamasah,  the  anthology  from  which  many  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyall's  translations  are  drawn,  was  collected  ;  roughly  therefore 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years.  For  the  first  half  of  our  period 
these  poems  were  current  on  the  lips  of  the  poets  themselves  and 
of  rhapsodists  who  wandered  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  from  court 
to  court.  In  the  latter  half  these  poems  were  eagerly  collected 
and  edited  by  Arab  scholars  who,  beginning  as  grammarians,  ended 
as  humanists.1 

Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  was  happening  in  the  rest 

1  There  are  elements  of  romance  in  the  collecting  of  these  poems  that  remind 
one  of  the  labours  of  our  own  collectors  of  ballads.  The  Hamasah  was  the  work  of 
one  Abu-Tamman,  himself  a  distinguished  poet.  On  a  winter  journey  he  was 
storm-stayed  by  heavy  snow  at  Ecbatana  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  possessed 
a  library  containing  MSS.  of  many  Arab  poets.  Having  sufficient  leisure  in  the 
long  winter  days  he  read  these  MSS.  and  selected  passages  from  which  he  formed 
his  Hamasah  (cf.  Nicholson's  History  of  Arab  Literature,  p.  129).  Had  such  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  only  befallen  Scott  and  Leyden  in  some  Border  mansion  in 
a  prolonged  snowstorm  I 
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of  the  world  during  these  three  centuries  one  finds  the  map  pretty 
blank  and  rather  chaotic.  In  Europe  it  was  the  period  we  call 
'  the  Dark  Ages  '  when  the  old  world  with  its  classical  culture  had 
practically  disappeared  and  the  young  nations  who  were  to  form 
mediaeval  Europe  and  develop  a  new  culture  had  not  fully  emerged. 
What  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  poetry,  that  divine  companion 
who  has  dwelt  with  man  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  time — 
speaking  now  in  one  articulate  tongue  now  in  another — finding 
no  roof  to  cover  her  head  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece  and  little 
welcome  in  the  rough  camps  and  bare  monasteries  of  emerging 
Europe,  did  for  these  three  centuries  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
parched  uplands  of  Central  Arabia. 

Nor  need  geographical  conditions  detain  us  long.  It  is  always 
a  surprise  when  looking  at  the  map  to  find  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
so  vast  and  so  blank.  A  map — had  there  been  one — of  prae- 
Islamic  Arabia  could  hardly  have  contained  fewer  names  than  it 
does  at  present.  No  estuary  breaks  the  coastline  of  that  vast 
square  peninsula ;  where  there  are  no  rivers,  there  are  no  cities. 

On  either  side  the  Arabia  of  our  period  touched  on  old  civilisa- 
tions, still  imposing  though  in  decay.  In  the  Euphrates  valley 
the  Arab  kingdom  of  Irak  had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
Persia.  Hirah  the  capital  has  this  interest  for  us,  that  its  kings 
were  friends  and  patrons  to  many  of  our  poets.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Syrian  desert  another  Arab  kingdom  under  Byzantine 
protection  had  Ghassan  as  the  capital.  The  court  at  Hirah  was 
fluctuatingly,  the  court  of  Ghassan  definitely  Christian.  A  poet 
out  of  favour  at  Hirah  was  apt  to  carry  his  tribute  to  the  King  of 
Ghassan.  In  one  such  complimentary  poem  is  a  graceful  recogni- 
tion of  the  definitely  Christian  character  of  the  Ghassanid  kingdom. 

'  Their  home  is  in  God's  own  land,  His  chosen  of  old  :  their  faith 
Is  steadfast :  their  hope  is  set  on  nought  but  the  world  to  come. 
Their  sandals  are  soft  and  fine,  and  girded  with  chastity 
They  welcome  with  garlands  sweet  the  dawn  of  the  feast  of  Palms.'1 

In  the  prevalent,  contented  paganism  of  early  Arab  poetry  you 
meet  curious  and  pleasing  traces  of  Christian  ways ;  once  and 
again  you  meet  hermits  whose  nightly  lamps  shine  afar  over  the 
waste. 

Arabia  Felix,  the  Sheba  of  Solomon's  days,  the  fertile  southern 
region  watered  by  the  monsoon,  had  been  the  seat  of  an  old 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  96. 
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civilisation,  an  ancient  mart  of  trade  between  India  and  the 
Mediterranean.  When  our  period  begins  (550  A.D.)  this  tract, 
El  Yemen,  had  fallen  into  the  background  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Persia.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  poetry  which  we 
are  to  find  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Arabia  in  full  maturity  may 
have  had  its  beginnings  in  the  early  and  rich  civilisation  of  El 
Yemen. 

The  life  which  this  poetry  brings  before  us  with  such  fresh  and 
convincing  realism  is  the  life  of  the  countless  tribes  who,  having 
their  fixed  settlements  in  what  watered  places  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Hejaz  and  in  the  lands  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf,  spread  during 
the  months  of  winter  and  spring  over  the  high  pastures  of  the  inland 
region  of  Najd. 

Something  we  must  know  of  the  conditions  of  life  afforded  by 
these  regions  if  we  would  enter  into  the  entire  truth  to  fact  of  this 
early  Arab  poetry. 

At  all  times  the  wandering  peoples  of  that  vast  but  waterless 
and  treeless  region  must  have  lived  constantly  on  the  margin  of 
their  food  supply  :  a  fact  that  has  largely  shaped  their  national 
character  and  destiny.  From  the  earliest  times  there  must  have 
been  settlements  wherever  underground  waters — '  the  waters  under 
the  earth  '  of  the  Second  Commandment — form  muddy  pools  or 
deeper  springs  built  round  by  masonry,  the  work  of  ancient  dwellers 
in  the  land.  There,  in  immemorial  usage,  patient  camels  still  raise 
priceless  water  by  means  of  a  wheel.  There  date  groves  are  grown 
within  clay  walls,  and  within  those  walls  men  still  build  towers  (as 
in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  built  a  vineyard)  where  they 
can  dwell  in  safety  and  stand  a  siege  if  necessary.  In  irrigated 
patches  meagre  crops  are  harvested  and  short  herbage  is  found 
for  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  and  herds  of  camels.  Camels  have 
always  been  the  wealth  of  the  Arabs,  horses  the  luxury  of  the  richer 
men  among  them.  They  seemed  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for 
warfare,  and  were  so  precious  that  foster  camels  were  often  kept 
to  feed  with  their  milk  specially  valuable  mares.  The  praise  of 
these  camels  and  horses  is  a  constant  theme  in  Arabian  poetry. 

Monotonous  and  lethargic  must  have  been  the  sultry  summer 
months  in  the  settlements.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
equinox  and  lasting  through  the  four  months  of  winter  and  spring, 
showers  fall  on  the  sun-baked  uplands  of  Najd  and  there  springs 
up  a  rich  juicy  herbage  radiant  with  flowers  such  as  the  wild  tulips, 
small  wild  irises,  rockets,  pimpernels,  a  special  pink  crucifer  (like 
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wallflower)  and  the  all-pervading  camomile.  This  outburst  of 
flowers  is  doubtless  what  Isaiah  refers  to  when  he  writes  :  '  The 
wilderness  shall  blossom  like  the  Rose.'  Up  to  these  pastures  from 
earliest  times  the  tribes  have  driven  their  herds  of  camels  and 
smaller  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  During  these  short  and  glorious 
months,  milk  abounds  in  the  tents,  butter  is  made  and  clarified 
and  stored  in  skins.  The  animals  of  the  flock  are  only  slain  on 
occasions  of  rejoicing  or  of  great  hospitality,  and,  as  in  the  early 
days  of  Israel,  with  a  certain  religious  ceremonial.  Life  is  cheerful 
and  abundant  during  these  four  months  till  the  waxing  heat  parches 
up  the  grass,  dries  up  the  water  courses  and  sends  the  tribes  back 
to  the  duller  routine  of  the  settlements.  Each  tribe  had  its  own 
pasture  grounds  where  tents  were  pitched,  and  beyond  these  the 
flocks  and  the  women  did  not  wander,  though  the  men  might  ride 
far  afield  on  visits  or  forays. 

We  do  not  need  the  many  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
convince  us  that  wells  and  pasture  lands  must  have  always  been  a 
cause  of  fierce  contention.  From  sheer  necessity  the  Arabs  early 
fell  on  the  arrangement  that  the  sacred  months  during  which  war 
was  unlawful  should  synchronise  with  the  flow  of  food  during  the 
spring  months. 

Such  were  the  austere  but  picturesque  conditions  in  which  was 
developed  and  perfected  the  poetry  of  the '  Jahilyya.'  The  Jahilyya, 
signifying  the  '  time  of  the  Ignorance/  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Islamic  Arabs  to  the  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  Prophet, 
yet  to  this  time  of  the  Ignorance  they  looked  back  as  to  the  golden 
age  of.  their  literature,  and  with  good  reason.  For  the  poetry  that 
has  come  down  from  that  age  is  not  a  primitive  poetry  ;  in  it  you 
will  find  no  crudities,  no  references  to  gross  superstitions,  to  magic 
spells,  or  imaginary  monsters.  Scholars  tell  us  that  the  language 
had  already  attained  at  this  period  to  perfect  flexibility  and  ex- 
pressiveness. The  form  of  the  poetry  has  the  regularity,  the 
directness  and  the  reticence  of  a  long  practised,  highly  finished 
art.  Perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  its  maturity  is  its  entire  sincerity, 
its  intensity  ;  the  eyes  both  of  the  poet  and  of  his  audience  were 
directly  on  the  object.  One  of  the  best  of  their  poets  sums  up  this 
quality  when  he  says  : 

'  Of  all  the  verses  which  thou  hast  made,  the  fairest  in  praise 
Is  that  whereof,  when  they  hear,  men  say  :  Yea,  that  is  the  Truth.'1 

1  Quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry. 
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Consequently  nothing  in  this  poetry  has  fallen  meaningless 
through  change  of  time  and  place.  Men  stand  by  each  other  and 
fight  and  fall  to  exact  vengeance  ;  they  glory  in  the  pace  of  their 
mares  and  the  multitude  of  their  camels ;  they  boast  of  reckless 
generosity  in  meat  and  drink  ;  in  the  masterfulness  of  young 
manhood  they  woo  beautiful,  willing  Arab  women ;  they  mourn 
the  death  of  wife  or  child  or  fallen  comrade  ;  and  we,  feeling 
them  so  like  ourselves,  so  like  true  men  in  all  ages,  say  with  Zuheyr 
the  poet,  '  Yea,  this  is  the  truth.' 

High  was  the  position  of  an  accredited  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Ignorance.  He  was  the  glory  of  his  tribe,  his  satires  were  like 
arrows  scathing  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  by  his  verse  he  could 
bestow  immortality  on  friend  or  patron,  his  words  preserved  the 
honour  of  his  tribe. 

The  Arabs  used  to  wish  one  another  joy  but  for  three  things : 
the  birth  of  a  noble  boy,  the  coming  to  light  of  a  great  poet,  the 
foaling  of  a  noble  mare. 

This  poetry,  so  free  in  its  movement,  so  fresh  in  feeling,  so 
rich  in  content,  used  certain  definite  conventions.  The  seven  great 
odes  all  follow  more  or  less  the  following  plan  : 

First  the  poet  tries  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  hearers  by 
appealing  to  the  most  universal  of  emotions — the  love  of  some 
woman  definitely  named.  This  love  is  generally  reminiscent, 
evoked  by  the  sight  of  the  forsaken  places  where  once  her  tent 
was  pitched.  Follows  the  main  theme  of  the  poem,  often  the 
praise  of  horse  or  camel,  the  description  of  a  hunt  in  the  desert, 
or,  more  often,  the  story  of  a  fight  with  the  glorification  of  the 
poet's  own  deeds.  Often  the  poem  ends  up  with  the  description 
of  a  storm  in  the  mountains. 

A  strange  convention  doubtless  to  us  who  ignore  the  secret 
suggestions  and  connections  that  these  changing  themes  may  have 
had  in  the  ears  of  the  first  hearers.  All  literary  periods  have 
their  conventions.  How  often  in  mediaeval  poetry  do  we  meet 
— and.  are  always  glad  to  meet — the  May  morning  and  the  green- 
wood with  its  singing  birds,  and  the  enclosed  garden  and  the 
allegorical  ladies  ?  So  listeners  in  the  tent  of  some  Bedouin  sheikh 
or  guests  at  the  courts  of  Hirah  and  Ghassan  would  recognise  and 
welcome  an  introduction  like  this  where  the  poet  Zuheyr  describes 
how  twenty  years  after  he  revisited  the  camp  where  his  wife  had 
pitched  her  tent. 
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'  Are  they  of  Umm  Aufa's  tents — these  black  lines  that  speak  no 

word 

In  the  stony  plains  of  al-Mutathallam  and  ad-Darraj  ? 
The  wild  kine  roam  there,  large-eyed,  the  deer  pass  to  and  fro, 
And  their  younglings  rise  up  to  suck  from  the  spots  where  they 

lie  all  round. 

I  stood  there  and  gazed ;  since  I  saw  it  last  twenty  years  had  flown, 
And  much  I  pondered  thereon,  hard  was  it  to  know  again  ; 
The  black  stones  in  order  laid  in  the  place  where  the  pot  was  set, 

Good  greeting  to   thee,   0  house ! — fair  peace  in  the  morn  to 
thee!'1 

It  is  told  of  Zuheyr  that  after  this  wife  had  borne  him  many 
children  who  all  died  young,  he  in  a  moment  of  anger  divorced 
her ;  afterwards  he  repented  and  would  have  had  her  return, 
but  she  would  not.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  trace  a  wistful  regret 
in  these  verses. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  peaceful  solitude  and  the  pensive 
reflection  it  evokes  is  the  ending  of  another  ode  built  on  the  same 
convention.  The  author  is  Imra-al-Kais,  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Arabian  poets. 

'  0  friend  !  see  the  lightning  there !  it  flickered,  and  now  is  gone 
As  though  flashed  a  pair  of  hands  in  the  pillar  of  crowned  cloud.  ] 

We  sat  there,  my  fellows  and  I,  'twixt  Daraj  and  Al-Udaibh, 
And  gazed  as  the  distance  gloomed  and  waited  its  on-coming. 
The  right  of  its  mighty  rain  advanced  over  Katan's  Ridge  ; 
The  left  of  its  trailing  skirt  swept  Yadhbul  and  As-Sitar, 
Then  over  Kutaifah's  steep  the  flood  of  its  onset  drove 
And  headlong  before  the  storm  the  tall  trees  were  borne  to  ground ; 
And  Taima — it  left  not  there  the  stem  of  a  palm  aloft, 
Nor  ever  a  tower  save  one  firm  built  on  the  living  Rock. 

And  the  topmost  crest  on  the  morrow  of  Al-Mujaimir's  cairn 
Was  heaped  by  the  flood-borne  wrack  like  wool  on  a  distaff  wound. 
At  earliest  dawn  on  the  morrow,  the  birds  were  chirping  blithe, 
As  though  they  had  drunken  draughts  of  riot  in  fiery  wine  ; 
And  at  even  the  drowned  beasts  lay  where  the  torrents  had  borne 

them,  dead, 
High  up  on  the  valley  sides  like  earth-stained  roots  of  squills.' 2 

1  Sir  Charles  LyalTs  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  111. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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Taima  is  an  age-long  oasis  where  men  still  trade  in  dates  and 
perhaps  are  still  famous  for  wisdom  as  in  the  days  when  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite  was  the  only  one  of  Job's  friends  to  speak  wisely. 

As  we  read  the  description  of  the  desert  storm,  our  minds  revert 
inevitably  to  that  great  wind  that  blew  from  the  wilderness  and 
smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house  where  the  sons  of  Job  were 
feasting  with  their  sisters. 

Because  the  author  of  Job  has  set  his  universal  and  eternal 
drama  in  an  Arab  setting,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  look 
for  points  of  similarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  main  points  of 
contact  are  the  descriptions  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert, 
as  distinct  and  full  of  life  in  the  Ode  of  Labid  as  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
We  all  know  the  untamed  ass  in  Job.  Here  are  a  wild  pair  as 
Labid  saw  them  driven  by  thirst  from  the  fiery  uplands  to  seek  the 
far-off  water  brooks. 

'  Nay  a  fair  wild  ass  she ;  at  her  side  the  white-flanked  one, 
He  the  scarred  ass-stallion,  bitten  and  struck  for  her. 
Climbed  they  two  the  hill-top,  he  the  bite-scarred  ass-tyrant, 
Her  new  mood  resenting,  being  in  foal  to  him. 

Six  months  of  Jumada  (the  winter)  wandered  have  they  waterless, 

Browsing  the  moist  herbage,  he  her  high  sentinel, 

Till  returned  their  thirsting,  need  of  the  far  water  clefts, 

All  their  will  to  win  there,  speeding  them  waterwards, 

What  though  with  heels  wounded,  still  the  hot  wind  driveth  them 

As  a  furnace  burning,  fire  scorched  the  breath  of  it. 

He,  when  her  pace  slackened,  pushed  her  still  in  front  of  him, 
Nay,  she  might  not  falter,  tyrant  he  urged  her  on, 
Till  they  reached  the  streamlet,  plunged  and  slaked  their  thirst  in  it, 
A  spring  welling  over,  crest  high  the  reeds  of  it.' l 

The  fire  and  pride  of  the  war  horse  in  Job  breathe  through 
many  an  Arab  description,  but  tender  is  this  picture  of  a  horse 
wounded  in  battle.  If  only  an  Arab  could  have  written  it,  only 
an  Englishman  among  the  moderns  can  quite  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it. 

'  Ha  !  the  brave  stallion  ! 
Now  is  his  breast  dyed  with  blood  drops,  his  star-front  with  fear 
of  them ! 

1  The  translation  is  that  of  Mr.  WiHrid  Blunt. 
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• 

Swerved  he  as  pierced  by  the  spear  points.     Then  in  his  beautiful 
Eyes  stood  the  tears  of  appealing,  words  inarticulate, 
If  he  had  learned  our  man's  language,  then  had  he  called  to  me, 
If  he  had  known  our  tongue's  secret,  then  had  he  cried  to  me.' 1 

On  the  whole  it  is  curious  how  little  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Bible  in  these  poems.  Of  course,  many  Old  Testament  incidents 
have  their  parallel  in  Arab  story,  such  as  the  scouting  adventure 
of  Purah  and  Gideon,  the  treacherous  murder  of  Abner  in  a  gate- 
way on  a  day  of  peace.  You  feel  that  in  essential  character  Saul 
and  David  were  blood  brothers  of  many  Arab  sheikhs,  but  their 
story  is  told  to  us  by  a  religious  historian,  set  against  a  background 
of  an  agricultural  community,  a  settled  polity  and  an  authoritative 
religion,  whereas  our  Arab  stands  stark  against  the  rocky  desert, 
the  loose  democracy  of  the  tribe,  and  the  primitive  warrior's 
indifference  to  all  religion. 

To  the  Arab  there  was  no  security,  water  courses  might  suddenly 
dry  up,  hostile  or  marauding  tribes  might  fall  on  herds  and  flocks 
as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Job.  Caravans  or  single  travellers  in 
the  desert  viewed  approaching  groups  with  well-justified  suspicion 
as  in  the  story  of  Duraid  :  '  A  sentinel  posted  on  the  sandhills 
cried :  "I  see  a  folk  coming — their  hair  is  crisp  and  curly,  and 
their  shirts  are  dyed  with  saffron."  "  They  are  of  Ashja,"  said 
Duraid,  "  I  care  not  for  them."  "  I  see  others,"  said  the  sentinel, 
"  who  look  like  boys.  They  carry  the  points  of  their  lances 
between  their  horses'  ears."  "  They  are  of  Fazarah,"  said  Duraid. 
"  And  there  come  others,  dark  and  tawny  of  skin,  who  raise  a  black 
cloud  of  dust ;  they  trail  their  spears  after  them  as  they  gallop 
along."  "  These  are  of  Abs  and  death  comes  with  them,"  said 
Duraid.'  a  Does  not  this  give  one  the  same  thrill  as  the  reading 
of  the  Border  Beacon  when  the  English  were  making  a  foray  : 
*  They  are  coming  indeed  and  mean  far'  ?  3 

So  many  and  so  deadly  were  the  feuds  of  the  Arab  tribes  that 
death  might  come  of  any  chance  encounter  in  the  desert.  The 
traveller  had  need  of  caution. 

'  He  journeyed  with  Wariness,  and  where  he  halted, 
Wariness  halted  herself,  his  comrade. 

1  Ode  of  Antara  translated  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt. 

*  Sir  Charles  LyalTs  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  pp.  38-40. 
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Lean-sided  and  thin,  but  not  from  lacking, 
Liberal-handed,  keen-hearted,  haughty  ; 
A  rushing  rain-flood  when  he  gave  of  his  fullness, 
When  he  sprang  to  the  onset,  a  mighty  lion.' 

Such  is  the  type  of  the  Arab  sheikh  of  the  times  of  the  Ignorance, 
and  in  endless  odes  of  boasting  or  panegyric  the  traits  are  repeated. 

Three  virtues  grew  out  of  the  stern  conditions  of  desert  life  : 
a  prodigal  generosity  whether  in  dearth  or  fullness,  a  sacred  sense 
of  hospitality  born  from  the  reality  of  surrounding  perils,  and 
unhesitating  loyalty  to  friends  and  kindred.  The  first  I  need  not 
illustrate  ;  the  second,  hospitality,  secured  the  claim  of  any  stranger, 
fugitive  or  even  enemy  who  had  reached  the  shelter  of  a  man's 
tent  or  had  shared  his  meat  and  drink.  This  sacred  bond  of 
hospitality  is  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament : 
'  He  prepareth  a  table  for  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies  ' 
is  an  image  drawn  from  this  desert  courtesy  ;  it  is  the  violation  of 
this  universally  recognised  claim  that  makes  the  treachery  of  Jael 
so  abhorrent.  Various  Arab  stories  tell  of  the  chivalry  of  women 
who,  if  a  fugitive  have  but  touched  the  ropes  of  their  tents  or  the 
hem  of  their  garment,  have  without  question  thrown  their  veil 
over  him  and  defied  their  tribesmen  to  lay  hands  on  him. 

This  promptness  to  render  help,  to  ask  no  question  concerning 
the  matter  in  hand,  to  mount  and  ride  as  if  in  one's  own  quarrel, 
is  the  much  praised  virtue  of  clansmen  in  all  primitive  societies, 
whether  it  be  Jamie  Telfer  bringing  the  fray  to  every  keep  on 
Teviotside  that  the  men  may  rise  and  recover  his  stolen  kye,  or  the 
Arab  poet  who  boasts  : 

'  Our  wont  was,  when  one  came  calling  to  us  for  help  in  his  need, 
The  answer  we  gave  him  back  was  the  smiting  of  our  shins.' 

('  That  is,  they  were  already  mounted  before  he  had  done  calling, 
and  had  started  their  horses  at  the  gallop  by  smiting  their  own 
shins  with  the  whip — the  horses  being  too  generous  to  require 
blows  to  make  them  go.')  * 

Right  or  wrong,  in  prudent  action  or  in  reckless  folly,  a  man 
stood  by  his  kin.  On  the  occasion  when  Duraid  read  the  deadly 
quality  of  the  oncoming  men  of  Abs,  he  had  warned  his  brother 
of  the  folly  of  delaying  in  the  hostile  desert  to  feast  and  to  divide 
the  spoil  after  a  successful  raid.  Open-eyed  he  shared  their  folly 
as  later  he  shared  their  peril. 

1  Sir  Charles  LyalTs  Ancient  Arabian  Poelry,  p.  2. 
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*  But  when  they  would  hearken  not,  I  followed  the  road,  though  I 
Knew  well  they  were  fools,  and  that  I  walked  not  in  wisdom's 

way. 

For  am  not  I  but  one  of  Ghaziyah  ?  and  if  they  err 
I  err  with  my  house,  and  if  Ghaziyah  go  right,  so  I.' 1 

This  solidarity  of  the  tribesmen  led  to  that  curse  of  all  barbaric 
societies,  the  blood  feud  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Revenge  to  the  Arab  was  the  satisfying  of  a  physical  appetite. 
Yet  the  dire  obligation  of  carrying  on  the  feud  had  the  good  result 
of  making  men  less  reckless  of  shedding  blood.  When  Peace  was 
made,  the  dead  on  both  sides  were  counted  and  the  balance  paid 
for  in  the  current  wealth  of  the  country — live  camels.  The  finest 
of  the  seven  great  odes,  that  of  Zuheyr,  is  the  panegyric  of  two 
who  by  their  unselfishness  and  wisdom  and  generous  gifts  made 
an  end  to  the  war  of  Dahis  which  had  lasted  forty  years.  There 
is  no  more  delightful  story  in  any  language  than  the  tale  of  the 
Wooing  of  Buhaisah  which  led  to  the  action  of  these  two  noble 
peacemakers,  Al-Harith  her  husband,  and  his  cousin  Kharijah, 
for  Buhaisah  was  a  spirited  woman,  chaste  as  Vashti,  adroit  as 
Esther,  patriotic  as  Deborah. 

It  is  Kharijah  who  tells  the  tale,  for  he  accompanied  his  cousin 
when  he  went  to  win  a  wife  among  the  daughters  of  Aus.  The  two 
kinsmen  waited  outside  the  house  while  Aus  sounded  his  three 
daughters,  for  great  freedom  of  choice  was  given  to  these  desert 
women.  And  he  said  to  her — the  eldest  of  the  three,  '  0  my 
daughter,  this  is  Al-Harith  son  of  Auf,  he  has  come  asking  a  boon 
that  I  should  wed  to  him  one  of  my  girls,  and  I  purposed  to  wed  thee 
to  him.  What  sayest  thou  thereto  ?  '  She  answered,  '  Do  it  not.' 
'  Why  ?  '  he  asked.  She  said,  '  I  am  a  woman  uncomely  in  face, 
faulty  in  temper  ;  I  am  not  his  uncle's  daughter  that  he  should 
regard  my  kinship  with  him,  nor  is  he  thy  neighbour  in  the  land  that 
he  should  be  ashamed  before  thee  ;  and  I  fear  lest  some  day  he 
see  in  me  something  which  may  displease  him  and  divorce  me,  and 
there  befall  me  therein  what  is  wont  to  befall.'  And  he  said,  '  God 
bless  thee.  Call  to  me  such  an  one,'  naming  his  second  daughter. 
(This  lady  has  the  same  humorous  candour  as  her  sister,  only  she 
pleads '  ignorance  and  awkwardness  and  lack  of  skill  with  her  hands.' 
One  suspects  that  both  these  ladies  were  already  provided  with 
lovers.  There  is  a  glorious  confidence  in  the  frank  acceptance  of 

1  Sir  Charles  LyalPs  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  38. 
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the  third  sister  Buhaisah.)  '  Nay  but  I,'  she  said,  '  am  the  fair  in 
face,  the  skilful  with  her  hands,  the  noble  in  nature,  the  honourable 
in  her  father,  and  if  he  divorce  me,  God  will  bring  no  good  upon  him 
hereafter.'  So  these  two  were  wed.  '  And  when  she  was  brought 
in  to  him  ' — it  is  still  Kharijah  who  is  speaking — '  he  stayed  but  a 
little  space  and  came  forth  to  me  and  I  said,  "Hast  thou  prospered  ? " 
"  No,"  he  said.  "  How  was  that  ?  "  He  answered — "  When  I  put 
forth  my  hand  to  take  her  she  saifl,  '  Stay  !  dost  thou  thus  before 
my  father  and  my  brethren  ?  Nay,  by  God  this  is  not  fitting.'  ' 
Then  he  commanded  that  the  camels  should  be  made  ready  and  we 
started  on  our  way  taking  her  with  us.'  At  the  first  halt  when  they 
turned  aside  for  the  night,  Al-Harith  fared  no  better — '  He  had 
tarried  but  a  little  when  he  joined  me  again,  and  I  said — "  Hast  thou 
prospered?"  "No,"  he  answered.  "Why?  "said  I.  "She  said  to 
me — '  Dost  thou  with  me  as  with  a  woman-slave  that  is  hawked 
about  for  sale  or  a  captive  woman  taken  in  battle  ?  Nay,  by  God, 
until  thou  slay  the  camels  and  slaughter  the  sheep  and  call  the  Arabs 
to  the  feast  and  do  all  that  should  be  done  for  the  like  of  me.' ' '  I  an- 
swered, "I  see  that  she  is  a  woman  of  a  high  spirit  and  understanding, 
and  I  hope  that  she  will  be  to  thee  a  wife  that  will  bear  thee  noble 
sons,  if  God  will."  :  But  the  noblest  outburst  is  when  Al-Harith  has 
made  a  feast  and  entertained  his  guests  in  honourable  fashion,  and 
having  done  all  to  fulfil  her  command  seeks  his  wife  in  her  tent. 
He  himself  tells  the  tale  to  Kharijah.  ' "  Lo,"  I  said,  "  I  have  made 
ready  the  camels  and  the  sheep  as  thou  seest."  She  answered 
me,  "  By  God,  I  was  told  that  thou  hadst  a  nobleness  which 
I  do  not  see  to  be  in  thee."  "  How  so  ?  "  I  asked.  She  said, 
"  Hast  thou  a  light  heart  to  wed  women  while  the  Arabs  are  slay- 
ing one  another  ?  "  "  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  "  She 
said,  "  Go  forth  to  these  kindred  and  make  peace  between 
them ;  then  return  to  thy  wife  and  thou  shalt  not  miss  what 
thou  desirest.' ' 

'  By  God,'  said  Kharijah,  '  A  noble  and  wise  woman  !  and 
she  has  spoken  a  goodly  word.'  And  Al-Harith  said,  '  Come 
forth  with  me.'  So  we  came  forth  and  came  to  the  two  tribes 
(Aus  and  Dhubyan)  and  walked  between  them  with  peace.'  And 
he  adds, '  And  we  bore  the  burden  of  the  blood-wits  and  there 
were  in  all  three  thousand  camels  which  were  paid  in  the  space 
of  three  years.' 

For  this  deed  the  two  cousins  received  the  highest  reward  that 
a  noble  Arab  could  ask  for,  the  praise  of  a  great  poet. 
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'  For  thus  ye  spake  :  Let  Peace  be  garnered,  all  the  fair  wealth  of  it, 
Based  on  pay  and  fair  exchanges,  ours  to  establish  it, 
Their's  the  Peace  and  yours  the  Glory,  high  names  and  dignities 
You  the  noble  twain  prevailing,  purging  the  rage  of  them.' 1 

The  noble  figure  of  Buhaisah  leads  us  on  naturally  to  ask  if  she 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  her  race  or  as  the  exception.  Concern- 
ing the  position  of  women  in  the  teaching  of  Islam,  it  has  gener- 
ally— perhaps  ignorantly — teen  taken  for  granted  that  it  has  been 
the  fatal  and  paralysing  defect  in  an  otherwise  simple  and  noble 
creed.  In  prse-Islamic  Arabia,  though  the  institution  of  facile 
divorce  justified  the  fears  of  Buhaisah's  sisters,  in  other  respects  the 
position  of  the  desert  woman  indicates  perfect  freedom  and  some- 
thing approaching  equality.  If  she  might  be  dismissed  from  her 
husband's  tent,  she  had  also  the  liberty  to  quit  it  by  her  own  will. 
The  love  passages  in  the  seven  great  odes  are — to  use  that  classic  cri- 
terion that  cannot  be  improved  on — '  simple,  sensuous,  passionate ' ; 
if  they  are  sometimes  voluptuous,  it  is  a  virile,  open-air,  joyous 
voluptuousness.  Here  is  the  picture  of  such  a  desert  bride : 

'  Alas  !  for  the  dark-lipped  one,  the  maid  of  the  topazes 
Hardly  yet  grown  a  woman,  sweet  fruit-picking  loiterer ! 
A  girl,  a  fawn  still  fawnless,  which  browses  the  thorn  bushes 
Close  to  the  doe-herd  feeding,  aloof  in  the  long  valleys. 

The  face  of  her  how  joyous,  the  day's  robe  enfolding  her, 
Clean  as  a  thing  fresh-fashioned,  untouched  by  sad  time  fingers.' 2 

On  their  visits  to  cities  such  as  Hirah  and  Ghassan,  the  young 
sheikhs — it  was  their  boast — would  drink  the  wine-shops  empty ; 
there  also  they  met  strange  singing  girls,  Greeks  or  Persians. 

There  is  a  haunting  charm  in  this  description  of  such  a  nameless 
musician  : 

'  Ay,  sing  to  us  ;    we  prayed  her.    And  she,  with  monotony, 
Striking  a  low  note  slowly  chaunted  unchangingly. 
Oh,  strange  it  was,  that  cadence  ;  it  came  back  the  wail  of  it, 
Grave  as  a  mother's  grieving  the  one  son  now  slain  from  her.'  3 

In  the  poems  that  Sir  Charles  Lyall  has  selected  for  translation 
the  references  to  women  are  serious  and  tender.  They  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  Hamasah,  a  collection  made  in  the  ninth  century, 

1  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  translation. 

*  Ode  of  Tarafa,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  translation.  *  Ibid. 
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and  may  lack  something  of  the  distinctive  desert  flavour.  Not 
that  the  poet  lovers  were  town  dwellers  or  men  of  quiet  lives. 
There  were  outlaws  in  the  desert,  broken  men  cast  out  of  their 
own  tribes  for  violence,  '  men  of  unquiet  mettle,  whose  lawless 
spirits  drive  them  to  prowl  like  wolves  in  the  desert.'  Such  a  one, 
on  his  own  showing,  was  Shanfara,  who  in  his  defiant  address  to 
his  tribesmen,  describes  thus  his  companions  in  the  desert : 

'  To  me  now  in  your  default  are  comrades,  a  wolf  unbred, 
A  sleek  leopard  and  a  fell  hyena  with  shaggy  mane.' 

(Whether  these  refer  to  the  wild  beasts,  his  actual  neighbours 
or  are  nicknames  for  his  friends,  critics  are  not  agreed.)  At  the 
end  he  asks  for  but  three  companions,  a  tough  bow,  a  sharp  sword, 
and  an  intrepid  soul.  Yet  deep  in  his  heart  he  kept  the  image 
of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  '  more  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life 
than  when  she  lived  indeed.' 

'  So  gone  is  Umaimah,  gone — and  leaves  here  a  heart  in  pain : 
My  life  was  to  yearn  for  her  and  now  its  delight  is  fled. 
She  won  me  whenas — shamefaced,  no  maid  to  let  fall  her  veil, 
No  wanton  to  glance  behind — she  walked  forth  with  steady  tread, 
Her  eyes  seek  the  ground  as  though  they  looked  for  a  thing  lost 

there. 

She  turns  not  to  left  or  right,  her  answers  are  brief  and  low, 
She  rises  before  day  dawns  to  carry  her  supper  forth 
To  wives  that  have  need — -dear  alms  when  such  gifts  are  few  enow. 
Afar  from  the  voice  of  blame  her  tent  stands  for  all  to  see, 
Where  many  a  woman's  tent  is  pitched  in  the  place  of  scorn. 
No  gossip  to  bring  him  shame  from  her  must  her  husband  dread : 
Where  mention  is  made  of  women,  pure  and  unstained  is  she. 
The  day  done,  at  eve,  glad  comes  he  home  to  his  eyes'  delight, 
He  needs  not  to  ask  of  her — Say !  where  didst  thou  pass  the  day  ? ' 1 

And  there  is  a  note  even  more  poignant  in  the  poem  in  which 
another  poet  bewails  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  tender,  timorous 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  sheltered  in  the  warm  precincts 
of  the  cheerful  day. 

'  Take  thou  thy  way  by  the  grave  wherein  thy  dear  one  lies, 
Umm-al-Ala ! — and  lift  up  thy  voice,  Ah,  could  she  but  hear  ! 
How  art  thou  come — for  very  fearful  wast  thou — to  dwell 
In  a  land  where  not  the  most  valiant  but  goes  with  quaking  heart  ? 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyall'a  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  80. 
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God's  love  be  thine  and  his  mercy,  oh,  thou  dear  lost  one  ! 
Not  meet  for  thee  is  the  place  of  shadow  and  loneliness, 
And  a  little  one  hast  thou  left  behind,  God's  ruth  on  her ! 
She  knows  not  what  to  bewail  thee  means,  yet  weeps  for  thee, 
For  she  misses  those  sweet  ways  of  thine  which  thou  hadst  with  her, 
And  the  long  night  wails  and  we  strive  to  hush  her  to  sleep  in  vain. 
When  her  crying  smites  in  the  night  upon  my  sleepless  ears, 
Straightway  mine  eyes  brimful  are  filled  from  the  well  of  tears.' 1 

Poetry  of  all  languages  is  full  of  the  passion  of  motherhood. 
A  mother  and  a  son — are  they  not  the  centre  of  all  Christian  Art  ? 
Concerning  the  passion  that  fathers  have  for  their  women-children, 
poetry  is  curiously  reticent.  This  love  of  fathers  is  composed 
of  many  elements.  The  little  girl  is  not  merely  his  daughter,  she 
is  the  small  image  of  her  mother ;  she  is  at  once  his  '  lady  '  and  his 
white  ewe  lamb.  And  he  knows  the  harsher  side  of  the  world 
and  the  disadvantages  that  women  have  laboured  under  in  all 
societies,  he  knows  too  the  shortness  of  his  own  life.  What  causes 
men  to  wear  themselves  out  in  business  or  profession,  what  has 
built  up  our  vast  life  insurance  businesses  ?  An  Arab  of  the  seventh 
century  can  tell  us. 

'Nay,  but  our  children  in  our  midst,  what  else 
But  our  hearts  are  they,  walking  on  the  ground  ?  ' 

Little  Arab  girls  were  exposed  to  many  risks ;  in  times  of 
dearth  the  needs  of  the  fighting  sex  had  to  be  met  first ;  in  times 
of  war — and  war  was  pretty  constant — men  faced  death  but  women 
worse  things  than  death,  and  as  we  have  seen  even  marriage  did 
not  secure  a  woman's  position  in  her  husband's  tent. 

The  pathos  of  the  following  poem  is  increased  when  we  know 
that  the  child  so  dearly  loved  was  in  fact  a  child  by  adoption,  a 
sister's  child. 

'  If  no  Umaimah  were  there,  no  want  would  trouble  my  soul, 
No  labour  call  me  to  toil  for  bread  through  pitchiest  night; 
What  moves  my  longing  to  live  is  but  that  well  do  I  know 
How  low  the  fatherless  lies,  how  hard  the  kindness  of  kin. 

My  life  she  prays  for,  but  I  from  mere  love  pray  for  her  death — 
Yea,  Death  the  gentlest  and  kindest  guest  to  visit  a  maid, 
I  fear  an  uncle's  rebuke,  a  brother's  harshness  for  her, 
My  chief est  end  was  to  spare  her  heart  the  grief  of  a  word.' 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyall'a  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  64. 
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Shall  we  mourn  or  shall  we  be  thankful  that  his  sorrowful  prayer 
was  granted  ? 

'  Gone  is  Umaimah  to  dwell  where  tall  stones  tell  of  the  dead. 
Poor  waif  at  rest  in  the  grave,  laid  safe  at  last  in  the  dust. 
0  thou — one  half  of  my  soul,  how  mourns  the  half  that  is  left 
Athirst  for  thee,  though  the  tears  stream  fast  and  fall  from  my  eyes. 
Ah  me  !  for  her  did  I  grieve,  lest  I  should  go  to  my  grave 
The  first  and  leave  her  alone,  unveiled,  to  battle  with  want. 
But  now  I  sleep  and  no  care  comes  too  nigh  to  trouble  my  sleep. 
At  last  finds  jealousy  rest,  when  all  it  guarded  are  dead, 
This  is  the  kindness  of  Death — shall  I  deny  him  his  due  ? 
Peace  has  he  brought  me,  if  pain  be  still  the  chief  of  his  gifts.' * 

In  a  world  where  ambush  and  combat  and  flight  were  daily 
occurrences,  there  were  many  opportunities  for  that  devotion  unto 
death  of  men  in  defence  of  their  womenkind  which  we  have  learned 
to  call  '  chivalry.'  Many  elements  in  the  most  romantic  chivalry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  came  into  Europe  from  the  Arabian  tradition 
either  through  Spain  or  brought  by  the  Crusaders  from  contact 
with  Eastern  foemen  and  Eastern  literature. 

A  warrior  wounded  to  the  death  is  guarding  a  pass  to  allow 
his  womenkind  to  escape.  His  mother  has  bound  up  his  wound 
with  the  command :  '  Go  and  smite  them  while  thy  strength 
lasts.'  So  he  went  back  again  and  faced  them  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  and  the  women  passed  on  with  the  best  speed  they  could. 
And  Kabiah  sat  upright  on  his  mare  barring  the  road,  and  when 
he  felt  death  coming  upon  him  he  leaned  on  his  spear  and  stood 
in  the  twilight.  And  his  enemies  durst  not  attack,  thinking  not 
but  that  he  was  still  living.  Then  one  bade  an  archer  who  was 
with  them  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  the  mare,  and  he  shot  and  the 
mare  started  aside  and  Kabiah  fell  forward  on  his  face,  dead. 
When  binding  up  his  wound  his  mother  had  chanted  : 

*  Now  one  is  dead  and  now  another  dies, 
Bereavement  is  our  life  from  day  to  day.' 

It  is  significant  of  a  society  where  women  accepted  this  stoical 
philosophy  that  the  work  of  the  women  poets  is  mostly  dirges  for 
the  fallen. 

In  the  lament  of  the  most  famous  of  these  poetesses,  that  of 
Alkhansa  for  her  brother  Sakhr  occur  two  lines  which  correspond 
exactly  with  lines  familiar  and  consolatory  to  all  of  us  in  these 
days  : 

1  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  26 
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'  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them,' 

writes  Laurence  Binyon. 

And  thirteen  centuries  earlier  an  Arab  woman  sang  ; 

1  Sunrise  awakes  in  me  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  Sakhr  and  I  recall  him  at  every  sunset.' 

A  mother  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  that  her  son  in  some 
far  country  met  an  uncertain  death  raises  the  old,  the  eternal 
cry,  the  same  that  once  rang  through  Israel  from  a  heart-broken 
king, 

'  Would  my  heart  a  moment's  space  could  win  patience,  thou  no 

more 
Would  that  I  had  gone  thy  way,  met  the  doom  instead  of  thee.' l 

Mothers  and  sisters  have  their  own  sorrow.  There  is  also  the 
special  pang  known  only  to  the  men  who  have  fought  side  by  side 
over  those  who  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks. 

'  My  comrade  rebuked  my  grief  as  we  passed  by  a  place  of  graves 
And  down  from  mine  eyes  fell  fast  a  burden  of  streaming  tears. 
He  said :  "  Dost  thou  weep  each  grave  that  thou  seest,  because  of 

one 

That  lies  in  the  waste  between  ad-Dakadik  and  Al-Liwa  ? " 
I  answered  him,  "  Nay,  pain  wakes  from  slumber  the  pain  of  old, 
So  let  me  alone,  all  these  to  me  are  but  Malik's  grave."  '  2 

It  is  fine  rhetoric  when  Shakespeare  makes  Antony  say  of  the 
death  of  Caesar : 

'  Then  I  and  you  and  all  of  us  fell  down.' 
Nobler  and  simpler  is  this  lament  for  a  great  chief  : 

'  When  Kais  died  it  was  not  one  who  went  down  the  way  of  Death, 
A  people  it  was  whose  house  with  his  death  in  ruin  fell.' 8 

'  Kismet,'  the  special  Islamic  contribution  to  the  world's 
stock  of  religious  ideas,  may,  indeed  does,  lead  to  apathy  in  politics 

1  Sir  Charlea  Lyall's  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  59. 
»/«<*.,  p.  35.  •  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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and  industry  and  to  stagnation  in  national  development,  but  this 
belief  that  none  can  avoid  or  anticipate  the  appointed  day  of  death 
is  the  very  nerve  of  the  fighting  man.  Chaplains  and  others  tell 
us  that  this  is  the  central  point  of  the  soldier's  belief. 

Julian  Grenfell's  verse  has  been  the  fighting  creed  of  many  a 
man  in  France : 

*  Through  joy  and  blindness  he  shall  know 
— Not  caring  much  to  know — that  still 
Nor  lead  nor  steel  shall  reach  him,  so 
That  it  be  not  the  Destined  Will.' 

It  was  a  kindred  spirit  that  some  thirteen  centuries  earlier  thus 
exhorted  his  own  soul : 

*  I  said  to  her,  when  she  fled  amazed  and  breathless 
Before  the  array  of  battle — 'Why  dost  thou  tremble  ? 

Be  still  then  and  face  the  onset  of  death,  high-hearted, 
For  none  upon  earth  shall  win  to  abide  for  ever. 

The  pathway  of  death  is  set  for  all  men  to  travel, 

The  crier  of  death  proclaims  through  the  earth  his  empire/  x 

We  have  said  that  there  is  no  trace  of  religious  belief  or  of 
ceremonial  in  these  poems  of  the  time  of  the  Ignorance.  But 
in  Arabia  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  that  Wisdom  which 
has  brooded,  a  witness  to  the  Reality  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  East  from  the  beginning  of  Time.  That 
same  poet  who  gave  us  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  wild  asses 
seeking  the  water  brooks,  seeks  refuge  himself  from  the  transitori- 
ness  of  life  there  where  the  wise  have  always  sought  it. 

'  Yea,  the  righteous  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
And  to  God  turn  the  steps  of  all  that  abideth ; 
And  to  God  ye  return,  ye  too  ;  with  Him  only 
Rest  the  issues  of  things  and  all  that  they  gather. 
All  that  is  in  His  Book  of  Knowledge  is  reckoned 
And  before  Him  revealed  lies  all  that  is  hidden, 
Both  the  day  when  His  gifts  of  goodness  on  those  whom 
He  exalts  are  as  palms  full  freighted  with  sweetness. 

And  the  day  when  avails  the  sin-spotted  only 
Prayer  for  pardon  and  grace  to  lead  him  to  mercy. 

1  Sir  Charles  LyalTs- Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  17. 
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Yea,  a  place  in  His  shade,  the  best  to  abide  in, 
And  a  heart  still  and  steadfast,  right-walking,  honest. 

Long  has  life  been  to  me  and  this  is  its  burden, 
Lone  against  Time  abide  Ti'ar  and  Yaramram, 
And  Kulaf  and  Badi  the  mighty,  and  Dalfa, 
Yea  and  Timar  that  towers  aloft  over  Khubbah. 
And  the  stars,  marching  on  all  night  in  procession, 
Drooping  westward  as  each  hies  forth  to  his  setting.' 1 

We  have  lived  an  hour  with  these  Arabs  of  the  time  of  the 
Ignorance — say  rather  that  like  their  own  poets  we  have  traced 
the  lines  of  their  deserted  camps,  their  blackened  hearthstones 
among  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  heart-breaking  fact  of  history 
is  that  so  many  precious  things — fair  cities,  wisely  ordered  polities, 
great  poetry,  gifted  races,  and  noble  types  of  character  have 
appeared  for  a  moment,  and  have  passed  away  for  ever.  We  can 
only  repeat  with  Labid, 

'  Lone  against  Time  abide  Ti'ar  and  Yaramram, 
And  the  stars  marching  on  all  night  in  procession.' 

1  Sir  Charles  LyalTs  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  91. 
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A   FAMOUS  KASHMIR  DUCK  SHOOT. 

'  A  flock  of  birds  came  winging  from  the  North, 
Strong  birds  with  fighting  pinions  driving  forth 

With  a  resounding  call ; 

When  will  they  close  their  wings  and  cease  their  cries — 
Between  what  warring  seas  and  conquering  skies — 

And  fold,  and  fall?' 

ALICE  MEYNELL. 

THE  writer  of  this  paper  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
hundreds  of  laborious  days  and  desolate  nights,  to  circumventing 
or  trying  to  circumvent  wild-fowl  in  the  British  Islands.  For  forty 
years  he  has  had  close  companionship  with  them ;  in  North  Uist 
and  the  Cromarty  Firth,  in  Donegal  and  Clare  and  Caithness, 
striving  always  to  make  the  companionship  a  still  closer  one,  and 
wasting  no  doubt  in  the  operation  some  portion  of  his  life.  There- 
fore it  was  no  new  experience  to  find  himself  one  November  morning 
in  the  year  before  the  war  sheltering  behind  a  screen  of  reeds  and 
waiting  for  a  signal  shot  that  would  announce  the  day's  proceedings 
had  begun. 

At  the  first  glance  there  might  seem  nothing  very  strange  or 
unusual  in  my  surroundings  ;  there  were  the  familiar  stretches  of 
marsh  and  open  water  on  which  many  duck  sat ;  mallard  were 
quietly  talking  to  each  other  and  preening  themselves,  and  small 
companies  of  teal  and  gadwall  flew  restlessly  about,  while  high 
above  them  some  disturbed  geese  spread  out  in  their  accustomed 
figures.  All  these  birds  seemed  nearer  than  they  really  were  ; 
there  had  been  a  little  frost  in  the  night  and  sounds  carried  far  ; 
the  air  was  perfectly  still  and  not  for  a  moment  during  that  sunny 
day  were  the  reflections  of  the  mountains  disturbed  by  a  single 
ripple. 

And  yet  there  was  a  great  difference  ;  no  such  twelve-feet  saw- 
edged  reeds  grow  in  Ireland  or  the  north  as  those  which  stood  up 
round  my  hiding-place ;  the  men  in  sight  were  strange  in  colour 
and  dress  ;  the  quiet  waters  on  which  they  floated  were  after  long 
wanderings  to  find  their  way  into  the  Arabian  Sea  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  snowy  peaks  so  clearly  painted  in  them  were  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalayas. 

When  winter  begins  to  stretch  his  hands  towards  the  north, 
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before  he  altogether  seals  up  its  lakes  and  tarns  and  lonely  marshes, 
their  wild-fowl  begin  the  annual  migration  to  India.  How  far  must 
the  birds  travel  ?  It  would  be  a  fascinating  study,  if  it  was  a  possible 
one,  to  follow  their  flight.  They  come  from  China  and  Russia  and 
Siberia  ;  they  must  pass  over  the  crowded  cities  of  Central  Asia, 
Yarkand  and  Samarkand  and  Tashkent ;  perhaps  some  of  them  were 
reared  on  desolate  shores  in  the  '  land  of  the  seven  rivers,'  or  on 
the  edges  of  great  deserts  still  further  to  the  north,  and  never  saw 
a  man  till  their  long  flight  was  well  advanced.  I  have  ventured 
to  set  half  a  dozen  fine  lines  at  the  head  of  this  paper  as  bearing 
on  my  subject,  but  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Meynell  would  emphatically 
repudiate  my  reading  of  the  last  word. 

Great  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  arrive  in  Kashmir  in  October 
and  stay  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  move  southwards,  their 
places  being  continually  occupied  by  others.  There  seem  to  be 
few  lakes  in  India,  as  distinct  from  tanks  ;  no  Assynt — with  its  200 
lochs  in  one  parish — is  to  be  found  in  the  great  continent  which 
stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  So  this 
scarcity  of  water  concentrates  the  wild-fowl  and  makes  it  possible 
to  manoeuvre  them  with  much  more  certainty  than  would  be  possible 
at  home.  After  October  the  flights  grow  less,  but  still  birds  keep 
coming  in,  and  a  small  percentage  remain  to  breed.  Then  in  the 
spring  the  move  is  reversed,  and  many  duck  rest  in  Kashmir  on 
the  way  to  their  northern  homes. 

Here,  at  home,  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  waters 
and  marshes  which  are  haunted  by  wild-fowl  in  large  numbers 
usually  treat  the  birds  with  great  respect  and  consideration  ;  it 
may  be  necessary  now  and  then  to  disturb  them  on  an  unsuitable 
day,  but  if  their  host  really  loves  his  ducks,  if  they  exercise  over 
him  the  strange  attraction  they  do  over  perhaps  one  man  in  a  dozen, 
he  will  not  do  this  without  a  pang,  nor  will  he  consider  them 
only  as  adjuncts  to  a  covert  shoot,  or  a  means  by  which  his  guests 
may  put  in  another  day  after  the  pheasants  are  done  with.  He 
will  place  them  far  before  pheasants  and  partridges,  even  before 
grouse,  for  you  can  make  sure  of  grouse  in  a  season  if  you  have 
them,  but  never  of  the  other  fowl.  Weather  for  wild-fowl  shooting 
can  never  be  too  coarse,  the  wind  too  high  ;  snow,  hail,  even  driving 
rain,  are  welcome  then.  It  is  not  only  that  with  such  combinations 
of  the  elements  you  get  easier  shots — you  have  them  going  down 
wind  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  as  well  as  strenuously  beating  up 
against  it — but  the  birds  do  not  hear  the  guns  so  well,  and  are  not 
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driven  off  the  beat  as  they  would  be  on  a  quiet  day.  Then  you 
may  see  them  sitting  in  thousands  on  the  water  before  you  start, 
but  very  soon  after  being  disturbed  they  get  high  up,  and  scatter 
over  the  face  of  half  a  county  in  search  of  shelter. 

On  this  particular  morning  it  was  absolutely  calm ;  there  was 
not  the  slightest  motion  among  the  tall  reeds  or  yellow  grasses,  not 
a  ripple  during  the  whole  day  on  the  water.  Mr.  Fraser,  the 
courteous  Resident  in  whose  hands  the  invitations  to  shoot  lie, 
laughed  when  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  wait  for  stormy  weather 
before  disturbing  the  Jheel ;  '  in  that  case/  he  said,  '  we  might 
never  shoot  it  at  all,  for  it  is  nearly  always  calm  here.'  This  placid- 
ness  made  stalking  in  Kashmir  more  difficult  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  for  even  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  up  it  was  often  hard 
to  tell  from  what  quarter  the  air  was  moving. 

A  number  of  very  shallow  narrow  skiffs  lay  at  the  embarking 
place,  with  two  slenderly  clad  natives  in  each  ;  you  had  to  balance 
yourself  carefully  on  a  low  seat ;  then  taking  on  board  guns 
and  cartridge  magazine  and  lunch  you  were  independent  for  the 
day.  There  were  many  skiffs  for  the  drivers,  and  each  gun  had 
two  to  act  as  pick-ups  ;  I  think  I  counted  over  a  hundred  men  on 
the  bank  before  we  started. 

We  were  paddled  out  to  our  tubs ;  these  hiding-places  were 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  sunk  through  the  tough  matting 
of  weeds  and  roots  into  deep  water  and  firmly  fixed  ;  they  were 
beautifully  and  accurately  made  ;  you  might  have  upset  a  canister 
of  powder  into  mine  and  collected  it  all  and  not  a  grain  the  worse. 
Each  tub  had  a  moveable  wooden  seat  in  it ;  outside  you  could 
not  move  a  yard  and  were  a  prisoner  till  an  attending  skiff  came 
back  ;  the  tall  reeds  formed  a  natural  screen.  The  man  who  goes 
to  the  furthest-out  tub  fires  the  first  shot. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  estimate  numbers  even  approx- 
imately when  looking  at  great  masses  of  wild-fowl.  Sometimes, 
long  ago,  while  watching  brent  geese  in  the  Cromarty  Firth  I  used 
to  occupy  myself  by  making  a  rough  count  of  them  ;  on  a  stormy 
day  they  would  sit  in  the  shelter  of  the  shore,  though  always  well 
away  from  it,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  exercise,  for  seven 
or  eight  hours'  waiting  often  only  meant  a  long  walk  home  in  the 
dark  with  a  clean  gun.  The  days  when  the  flocks  of  geese  stretched 
in  unbroken  line  for  two  or  three  miles  had  long  passed,  but  they 
were  there  in  great  numbers.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  and 
among  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  I  have  seen, 
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I  suppose,  some  thousands  of  ducks  together ;  at  Hokra  any  attempt 
at  computation  would  be  an  impertinence. 

Thoreau  in  '  Walden  '  relates  how  an  old  wild-fowler,  waiting  for 
duck  at  Fairhaven  Pond  in  the  early  spring,  '  heard  a  low,  seem- 
ingly very  distant  sound,  singularly  grand  and  impressive  .  . .  gradu- 
ally swelling  ...  a  sullen  rush  and  roar,  which  seemed  to  him  like 
the  sound  of  a  vast  body  of  fowl  coming  in  to  settle.'  The  watcher 
seized  his  gun,  but  it  was  the  ice  breaking  up,  heaving  and  scattering 
its  wrecks  along  the  shore.  I  have  heard  this  wild  tumult  on  a 
great  lake,  and  I  think  the  old  American's  comparison  was  an 
accurate  one.  When  the  first  shot  was  fired  the  birds  rose  with 
mighty  thundering  of  wings,  those  far  away  almost  simultaneously 
with  those  close  in  to  the  line  of  guns,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
bulk  of  the  fowl  on  many  miles  of  marsh  and  water  were  on  the 
wing.  The  horizon  for  a  great  distance  and  to  a  considerable 
height  was  so  densely  filled  that  for  a  little  while  it  seemed  to  me 
that  no  sky  at  all  was  visible  through  the  black  multitude  of  birds. 
A  photograph  taken  by  my  wife  the  first  day  showed  a  vast  number, 
but  this  was  only  a  picture  of  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  after  they 
had  been  for  some  little  time  on  the  wing.  Some  hundreds  of  geese 
got  up  also,  but  these  looked  after  themselves  as  carefully  as  they 
do  with  us  and  gave  very  few  chances  ;  I  never  fired  a  cartridge  at 
them. 

It  is  fitting  at  such  times  that  many  duck  should  be  seen,  for 
the  Hokra  Jheel  is  one  of  the  most  famous  shooting  grounds  for 
wild-fowl  in  the  world  ;  those  who  have  travelled  much  and  know 
it  best  make  the  higher  claim  for  it.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  any  place  where  the  average  yearly  bag  is  larger, 
where  bigger  days  have  been  known,  and  where  a  greater  variety 
are  killed — always  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  guns 
engaged — than  on  these  Kashmir  marshes  ;  the  figures  I  give  will, 
I  think,  show  this. 

Now,  if  these  natural  j  heels  were  in  a  well- watered  country,  if 
lakes  and  tarns  lay  about  them  as  they  do  round  shooting  quarters 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  place  was  disturbed  in  such  calm 
weather  as  I  have  described,  the  bag  would  be  counted  in  score? 
instead  of  hundreds,  probably  in  tens.  The  duck,  after  a  few  shots 
had  been  fired,  would  have  got  up  far  out  of  range  and  not  have 
settled  again  till  they  had  found  friendly  undisturbed  waters  three 
or  four,  or  perhaps  ten  miles,  away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
mighty  host  could  be  dealt  with  on  such  a  day  as  a  fowler  loves, 
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with  a  seventy  mile  an  hour  wind  and  as  much  hail  and  snow  as 
you  could  get,  I  know  that  the  best  totals,  great  as  they  are,  would 
be  enormously  added  to.  If  far  over  a  thousand  wild-fowl  can  be 
killed  here  on  a  perfectly  calm  sunny  day,  would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  three  or  four  times  as  many  in  that  other  kind  of  weather, 
when  no  shot  would  be  heard  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  duck 
fly  low  as  they  always  do  fly  in  a  gale  ?  There  would  be 
one  difficulty :  a  quite  different  build  of  boat  would  be  required 
to  cross  the  open  water,  for  very  little  wind  would  sink  the  flimsy 
skiffs. 

The  first  day  I  was  sorely  inconvenienced  on  my  island  by  the 
presence  of  an  uninvited  native  ;  I  did  not  realise  till  the  boat  had 
gone  that  a  '  useless  mouth  '  had  been  added  to  my  small  garrison. 
The  great  wooden  cover  of  the  tub  was  his  seat ;  he  squatted  on  it 
as  only  a  native  can  squat.  A  white  man  so  placed,  clad  in  only 
one  very  dirty  garment,  would  have  been  an  unlovely  object, 
but  this  Kashmerian  fitted  in  with  his  surroundings ;  his  smooth 
brown  limbs  shone  like  copper  in  the  sun,  and  he  could  prowl  about 
nearly  up  to  the  hips  on  the  treacherous  surface  of  the  islet  without 
fear  of  catching  cold.  When  standing  up  to  peer  through  the 
rushes  his  legs  might  have  belonged  to  some  great  stork,  so  thin 
and  long  and  muscular  they  were.  He  manufactured  for  himself 
a  serviceable  pipe  out  of  half  a  used  cartridge  and  a  hollow  stem  of 
grass,  and  begged  a  little  tobacco  for  it.  A  quick  safe  loader  would 
have  been  a  great  help  to  me,  but  this  man  was  useless  for  such 
responsible  work,  could  not  indeed  open  a  gun  properly :  he  was 
a  restless  being,  always  twisting  himself  about,  and  if  he  some- 
times called  my  attention  to  a  duck  coming  from  behind  he  oftener 
made  me  lose  a  fair  chance  by  pointing  out  an  impossible  bird. 
I  knew  but  one  word  of  his  language — •'  dur '  ('  high  ') — and  he  none 
of  mine.  I  often  wished  this  enthusiast  at  the  bottom  of  the  jheel, 
and  got  rid  of  him  after  lunch.  I  did  not  get  a  shot  at  duck  on 
the  water  all  day,  nor  was  I  ever  able  to  give  a  cripple  a  second 
barrel  owing  to  the  height  of  the  reeds. 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest  to  wild  fowlers.  I 
missed  the  first  day  I  was  asked  to  shoot  at  Hokra ;  there  is  a 
two  hundred  mile  drive  from  Rawal  Pindi — the  nearest  railway 
station — to  Srinagar,  over  a  very  high  wild  road,  and  I  was  twelve 
hours  too  late.  On  November  29  we  were  ten  guns,  and  got  319 
duck  ;  this  was  considered  a  small  bag  for  the  time  of  year,  but  the 
birds  were  wild  and  very  scarce  after  lunch.  The  second  day, 
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a  week  later,  we  picked  up  572  with  eight  guns.  Mallard  pre- 
dominated, then  teal ;  I  counted  the  spoil  of  the  first  six  guns 
to  land ;  mallard  were  156,  teal  132,  gadwall  49,  and  pochards  of 
different  kinds  33.  During  the  four  years — 1910-13— a  total  of 
28,023  wild-fowl  were  killed  at  Hokra,  of  which  10,820  were  teal, 
6445  mallard,  4715  pochard  of  several  different  kinds,  4273  gadwall  ; 
widgeon  were  scarce,  only  246.  There  were  also  shot  during  this 
period,  geese,  122,  smew,Brahminy  duck,  blue-winged  teal, shoveller, 
pintail,  and  stiff -tailed  duck.  An  odd  bustard  and  a  few  grebe 
and  quail  got  into  the  bag,  and  a  cormorant ; — what  was  he  doing 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  sea  ?  And  what  on 
earth  was  the  curlew  about  which  flew  over  our  line  the  second  day  ? 
He  was  a  true  rara  avis  here,  and  was  missed  by  one  of  the  best 
guns,  who  would  gladly,  I  think,  have  given  a  goose  for  him. 

The  biggest  bags  for  a  day  during  these  four  years  were  1127 — 
the  record  ;  1073  at  a  shoot  for  the  Viceroy  ;  1009,  897,  778,  724, 
718 ;  the  best  numbers  for  individual  guns  were  227,  224,  and  a 
dozen  from  189  to  103.  The  record  for  Hokra  for  any  one  gun 
for  a  day  was  in  March  1911—304,  of  which  234  were  teal ;  (I  think 
that  on  this  occasion  the  birds  were  shot  over  decoys ;  nothing 
like  it  could  be  done  from  a  tub  so  late  in  the  season.)  October 
and  early  in  November  are  the  best  months ;  after  November 
the  bulk  of  the  fowl  go  south,  and  the  bags  drop  to  two  or  three 
hundred  for  the  day.  In  1910-11  7166  duck  were  killed  in  twenty- 
three  days,  giving  an  average  of  311.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Phelps, 
who  had  charge  of  this  most  interesting  department  of  sport  in 
Kashmir,  for  these  particulars  ;  he  has  had  a  long  experience  of 
Hokra  and  is  a  fine  shot. 

An  English  sportsman  who  has  gone  out  to  this  country  for  many 
years  is  credited  with  the  largest  total  for  one  day  in  open  jheels 
with  decoys  :  13  geese,  105  mallard,  180  teal,  3  gadwall,  10  shoveller, 
14  pintail — 325  head,  and  on  another  day  in  that  same  year  his 
pick-up  was  245.  I  am  afraid  that  these  figures  may  be  a  little 
wearisome  to  the  lay  reader. 

The  long  continued  drought  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1913-14  caused  great  distress  in  India,  and  in  some  places  famine. 
One  of  the  natural  results  was  the  drying  up  of  marshes  and  tanks, 
and  therefore  the  entire  loss  of  sport  on  them ;  many  got  so 
dry  that  the  half-starved  farmers  were  allowed  to  sow  them  down 
with  corn.  This  was  the  case  with  a  great  preserve  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  Bhurtpore  in 
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Rajputana  is  a  famous  duck  shooting  centre,  but  it  is  worked  on 
an  entirely  different  system  to  that  in  vogue  in  Kashmir ;  a  very 
large  number  of  guns  are  employed  and  a  vast  extent  of  country 
taken  in,  every  water  hole  being  occupied.  Here  in  November 
1912,  at  a  shoot  at  which  the  Viceroy  was  present,  3511  duck  were 
killed  by  fifty  guns ;  thirteen  of  these  had  over  a  hundred  birds 
each,  and  the  top  score  was  250  ;  the  lowest  I  think  six. 

Good  sport  is  a  very  relative  term  ;  during  the  previous  season 
in  Caithness,  by  dint  of  very  hard  work  and  much  exposure  to  the 
elements,  we  accounted  for  330  duck  and  a  few  geese,  and  thought 
we  had  done  extremely  well.  Here  on  one  calm  day  eight  guns 
secured  nearly  600,  and  the  bag  was  an  ordinary  one  for  the  time 
of  year.  It  is  fortunate  that  numbers  alone  do  not  make  for 
happiness,  or  the  long  purse  would  give  too  great  an  advantage. 
I  have  always  been  amused  by  a  very  human  little  anecdote  told 
by  Mr.  Stuart- "Wortley  in  '  The  Grouse.'  As  a  boy  he  had  been 
taking  a  '  laborious  part  in  the  slaying  of  from  ten  to  twenty  brace 
of  partridges  in  the  company  of  seven  or  eight  old  farmers  in 
Oxfordshire.'  When  asked  by  them  what  he  had  been  doing  in 
the  holidays  he  said  '  grouse-driving.'  '  This  conveyed  very 
little  to  them,  but  one  of  them  lazily  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  bag 
we  had  made.'  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  had  been  shooting  in  York- 
shire, with  a  result  of  from  150  to  170  brace  a  day,  '  We  had 
just  finished  lunch  and  our  morning  bag  of  7£  brace  of  partridges 
and  a  hare  was  proudly  laid  out  near  us.  But  this  reply  of  mine 
cast  a  gloom  over  everything,  and  one  of  these  sandy-haired  beefy- 
faced  veterans  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  "  Ah,  young 
man,  when  you  be  older  you'll  know  better  than  to  tell  such  tales 
to  a  lot  of  men."  : 

The  shooting  was,  I  thought,  difficult ;  after  the  first  few  minutes 
the  duck  came  over  high ;  there  were  many  kinds,  flying  at  every 
angle,  and  at  different  elevations  and  very  different  speeds  according 
to  their  species  ;  the  air  was  exceedingly  clear  and  the  sun  powerful, 
and  this  probably  made  them  appear  nearer  to  a  stranger  than 
they  really  were.  I  wasted  many  cartridges,  and  no  doubt  fired 
at  some  which  were  almost  or  perhaps  quite  out  of  shot.  I  was 
told  that  better  men  than  I  found  the  work  puzzling  at  first  and 
required  practice  before  they  settled  down  to  their  usual  form. 

There  were  snipe  here,  but  it  was  early  and  we  had  little  time 
to  go  after  them.  One  day's  snipe  shooting  in  India  will  ever 
remain  in  my  memory,  both  because  of  an  incident  in  which  I  figured 
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as  the  principal  performer,  and  from  a  wild  tale  of  tragedy  which  I 
heard  from  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  It  was  in  the  marshes  and  among 
the  j  heels  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Peshawar,  where  the  Cabul 
river  begins  to  wind  placidly  among  flat  plains  after  its  rough 
passage  through  the  mountains. 

Owing  to  the  long  drought  some  of  the  best  places  for  snipe 
were  dried  up  ;  dusty  reed-beds  and  withered  grass  occupied  their 
once  fresh  green  hiding-places,  and  so  to  save  time  we  rode  from 
one  little  pool  or  marshy  bit  to  another,  sometimes  for  a  mile  or 
two  across  the  ploughed  land  and  parched  rice  fields.  My  horse 
behaved  well  enough  in  the  morning,  but  after  lunch  he  became 
troublesome  and  erratic  in  his  movements,  twisting  aimlessly  about 
and  backing,  and  paying  no  attention  to  heels  or  switch  or  reins  ; 
a  big  ditch  suddenly  seemed  to  have  an  attraction  for  him  and  he 
made  various  attempts  to  get  into  it ;  I  think  he  had  either  been 
stung  by  some  insect  or  had  lost  what  little  mind  he  possessed. 
My  companion,  standing  by,  took  hold  of  the  front  of  the 
bridle  which  came  loose  in  his  hands  :  the  creature  jumped  forward, 
and  when  I  tightened  the  reins  both  of  them  broke  close  to  the 
bit,  and  the  whole  rotten  paraphernalia  fell  in  a  bundle  off  his 
head ;  then  he  started  off  as  hard  as  he  could  gallop.  The  plains 
of  India  lay  before  us  ;  I  had  little  say  as  to  whether  we  made 
for  the  Khyber  or  Lahore.  The  rice  ground  was  as  hard  as  any 
beaten  road,  intersected  by  many  irrigating  ditches,  and  I  had  no 
confidence  in  the  stirrup-leathers.  (A  few  weeks  later,  when 
coming  back  tired  to  camp  after  a  long  day's  oorial  stalking,  those 
comfortable  adjuncts  to  riding  snapped  three  times  in  an  hour.) 
I  had  an  intense  longing  to  have  done  with  this  horse,  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time  before  an  extra  big  ditch  or  a 
bad  swerve  brought  about  the  consummation.  It  was  plain  that 
the  plough  would  be  a  better  resting-place  than  the  beaten  ground, 
and  so,  after  a  few  hundred  yards  of  wild  galloping,  I  chose  my 
opportunity  and  slipped  off,  landing  with  an  uncomfortable  thud 
and  a  headache  among  the  clods.  I  had  been  shooting  snipe 
rather  stupidly  that  morning,  puzzled  I  think  by  a  slower  flight 
than  we  see  at  home,  and  giving  them  too  much  allowance,  but 
after  this  episode  I  had  a  much  better  average,  and  so  a  little  good 
came  out  of  what  might  have  been  an  evil,  for  I  might  easily  have 
broken  my  neck.  I  watched  with  deep  satisfaction  the  horse 
disappearing  into  the  dusty  haze  in  the  direction  of  Calcutta, 
his  owner  toiling  far  behind,  and  I  never  set  eyes  on  either  of  them 
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again.  This  affair  represented  comedy  to  everyone  save  to  the  chief 
actor,  but  what  I  relate  now  was  grimmest  tragedy  to  all  concerned. 

My  friend,  Colonel  Kennion,  the  Political  Officer  for  the 
Malakand,  and  I  had  for  our  guide  on  the  marshes  an  ancient 
man  who  went  by  the  name  of  '  Huckabuck.'  I  am  not  sure  if 
this  was  his  rightful  name,  or  whether  I  have  spelt  it  correctly  ; 
he  was  probably  well  known  to  soldiers  who  shoot  from  Peshawar  ; 
I  wish  I  could  reproduce  here  a  photograph  I  took  of  him  ;  he 
was  not  at  all  unlike  a  snipe  himself  with  his  thin  spindly  brown 
legs,  and  long  curiously  shaped  nose.  He  squatted  down  by  us 
after  lunch  and  told  us  the  following  tale,  and  we  knew  from  other 
sources  that  it  was  a  true  one. 

Some  years  before,  Huckabuck  had  been  acting  as  guide  to 
a  soldier  and  a  civilian  who  had  come  out  from  Peshawar  to  try 
the  same  ground  we  were  shooting  over;  when  passing  through 
one  of  the  little  hamlets  which  were  dotted  about  on  the  plain  a 
Pathan — with  no  warning  or  provocation — drew  his  knife,  and 
ripped  up  and  instantly  killed  one  of  the  Englishmen  ;  then  seizing 
his  gun  he  shot  dead  the  other.  A  native,  standing  near,  cried 
out  in  horror  '  What  are  you  doing  to  the  Sahibs ! '  and  the 
murderer  at  once  turned  on  him  and  gave  him  also  a  fatal  stab. 
Then  Huckabuck,  who  was  carrying  one  of  the  guns,  fired  and  shot 
the  Pathan  in  the  legs  so  that  he  could  not  get  away.  No  man 
knows  when  he  is  well  off ;  very  likely  these  two  poor  victims 
of  a  senseless  crime  were  lamenting  over  a  wetting  or  some  missed 
birds  just  before  they  died.  On  this  North-West  Frontier  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  oftenest  happens ;  if  immediate  death  is 
dealt  out  to  a  fanatic  for  killing  a  white  man  the  reward  is  immediate 
entrance  into  Paradise  and  the  temptation  is  a  great  one.  We 
spent  some  months  in  the  tribal  country  north  of  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  there  men  carried  revolvers  at  a  picnic,  and  always  had  them 
ready  to  hand  at  night.  And  you  could  not  go  a  mile  walk  without 
an  armed  guard. 

The  duck  very  soon  began  to  understand  the  position  of  my 
blind,  and  swerve  from  it,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
afternoon,  when  few  birds  flew  over  within  shot.  Small  wonder  that 
they  became  wary  then.  But  wild-fowl  have  long  memories.  I 
used  to  shoot  during  the  winter  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Donegal  some 
four  or  five  miles  long  ;  men  were  put  in  boats  here  and  there  to 
disturb  settling  birds,  while  I  took  shelter  on  a  point :  an  ancient 
furze  bush  here,  with  a  little  building  up,  gave  sufficient  shelter. 
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Swans  came  over  sometimes,  and  there  were  plenty  of  very  cunning 
white-fronted  geese,  and  a  good  many  mallard  and  widgeon  and  teal. 
I  only  disturbed  this  beat  in  good — that  is  in  stormy  weather — 
and  not  oftener  than  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter.  The 
keeper  on  this  part  of  the  ground  told  me  afterwards  that,  long 
after  the  season  was  over  and  I  had  gone,  he  used  to  watch  the 
duck  on  a  wild  day  struggling  to  the  west.  Two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  little  gorse  bush  they  always  rose  and  passed  high 
above  it,  far  out  of  gunshot,  and  then  completed  a  great  curve 
by  getting  again  down  to  the  water,  and  the  comparative  shelter 
to  be  found  there.  Geese  too  can  remember ;  we  once  had  a 
shooting  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  were  told  that  in  the  previous 
autumn  a  man  had — cruelly  I  thought — hidden  some  traps  on 
the  shore  into  one  of  which  an  old  grey-lag  gander  had  walked ; 
he  made  the  most  dreadful  commotion  during  the  night,  exhausting 
no  doubt  all  anserine  imprecations,  and  so  effectually  frightened 
his  companions,  many  of  whom  haunted  that  wind-swept '  machar,' 
that  they  deserted  it  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  natives  were  very  clever  in  hunting  a  wounded  bird,  but 
if  report  did  not  lie,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  keep  some  of  those 
they  had  '  hal-laled '  and  so  made  lawful  food,  and  much  had  to 
be  left  to  their  honesty,  for  it  was  impossible  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them.  I  often  thought  of  the  last  days  I  had  been  out  after  duck 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year  in  far-away  Caithness.  I  had  waited 
for  some  weeks  for  stormy  weather  to  drive  them  on  a  good-sized 
loch,  and  when  it  came  I  sallied  forth  with  two  keepers  to  attack 
them.  I  do  not  know  at  how  many  miles  an  hour  the  wind  blew 
during  the  two  days  the  operation  lasted,  but  it  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do  to  face  it  in  the  open  country,  encumbered  as  we  were 
with  heavy  boots  and  every  sort  of  garment ;  if  it  caught  you  when 
blown  after  rising  a  ridge  it  almost  choked  you.  It  was  from  the 
east  or  we  could  have  done  nothing  ;  a  west  wind  would  have 
carried  all  dead  or  wounded  birds  down  to  the  other  end  of  the 
loch  three  miles  away,  and  even  in  that  wild  water  the  gulls'  eyes 
saw  everything,  and  left  us  little  that  was  worth  taking  home  if 
it  was  not  secured  at  once.  By  creeping  in,  and  now  and  then 
getting  a  quiet  shot,  by  waiting  and  watching  and  driving,  we 
managed  to  secure  forty-nine  mallard  and  widgeon,  and  I  went 
home  rejoicing,  all  the  better  for  the  exposure,  and  feeling  that 
we  had  done  well  with  our  opportunities.  But  at  Hokra  I  knew  I 
had  thrown  chances  away  and  should  have  done  more. 
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The  charms  of  Kashmir  are  very  great ;  they  appeal  to  the 
sportsman,  to  the  artist,  to  the  lover  of  grand,  as  well  as  of 
beautiful,  scenery,  and  of  flowers.  A  man  caring  for  some  of 
these  things,  with  a  little  money  and  ample  time  at  his  disposal, 
could  hardly  have  a  fairer  field  to  wander  over.  The  country 
is  healthy,  living  is  not  expensive,  two  friends — real  friends  who 
knew  each  other's  ways — might  well  spend  a  year  or  two  here,  and 
look  back  upon  the  time  as  not  the  least  happy  in  their  lives.  The 
licence  to  shoot  does  not  cost  much,  and  if  the  bag  was  not  very 
large  it  would  be  a  varied  and  very  interesting  one.  Leaving 
out  smaller  game  there  are  markhor  and  ibex  and  sheep,  two  kinds 
of  bears,  and  two  kinds  of  panthers,  though  the  keenest  and  hardest 
toiler  on  the  mountains  will  be  fortunate  if  he  ever  comes  into  close 
contact  with  the  beautiful  snow-leopard.  Then,  nearer  to  civilisa- 
tion, there  is  the  Barasingh,  the  splendid  Kashmir  stag.  Much 
camping  out  is  necessary,  a  great  deal  of  time  has  to  be  spent  in 
tents  ;  the  country  is  very  wild  and  distances  are  great ;  Leh 
is  nineteen  marches  from  Srinagar,  Gilgit  nearly  as  far  ;  from  the 
latter  you  look  up  to,  as  near  neighbours,  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world.  The  people  are  quiet  and  peaceful ; 
I  can  picture  the  old  Political  Officer,  who  had  spent  strenuous 
years  on  the  frontier,  coming. to  an  anchorage  here,  laying  aside 
his  revolver,  and  forgetting  after  a  time  the  sinister  countenances 
of  the  Pathans  he  had  lived  amongst  so  long.  The  Kashmerians 
may  have  their  own  faults  ;  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a  somewhat  cowardly  race;  but  I. think  I  would  rather  spend  my 
latter  days  among  a  people  who  were  not  all  heroes  than  with 
their  feud-loving  blood-stained  brethren  in  the  west.  You  need 
not  guard  your  guns  and  rifles  so  carefully  here  ;  you  may  spend  a 
night  out  watching  a  kill  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  not  being  shot 
at  before  the  sun  rises. 

It  is  a  far  road  to  go  from  England  ;  the  nearest  railway 
stations  leave  the  capital  200  miles  to  the  east ;  this  means  two 
days  in  a  motor,  for  between  Pindi  and  Murree  you  have  to  go 
over  a  ridge  more  than  7000  feet  high,  and  then  there  is  a  great 
rise  up  the  Jheelum.  On  the  outward  journey  we  had  splendid 
weather,  and  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  way,  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise going  back.  If  there  is  any  other  hill  up  which  a  car  can  go 
where — for  over  twenty  miles — there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
one  single  space  of  a  dozen  yards  which  is  not  climbing,  I  should 
be  interested  in  hearing  of  it.  From  Kohala  to  Murree  there  is 
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not  a  break  in  the  ascent.  We  returned  in  a  dense  foggy  mist, 
and  could  not  see  a  dozen  yards  in  front  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey.  The  road  was  covered  with  frozen  snow  or  ice,  and 
it  was  only  a  kind  protecting  Providence  and  ample  chains  for 
the  wheels  that  prevented  a  catastrophe.  We  found  the 
Maharajah's  rest-houses  most  comfortable  ;  and  we  look  back 
gratefully  to  the  cleanness  and  quiet,  and  good  wholesome  food  we 
met  with  in  them,  and  the  solemn  helpful  servants.  Indian  hotels 
were  sometimes  wanting  a  little  in  such  essentials.  But  indeed 
it  was  not  in  hotels  or  rest-houses  that  we  made  our  habitation  in 
Kashmir,  but  in  the  charming  bungalow  of  Major  Wigram,  the 
English  soldier,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  game  in  the  State.  With 
real  hospitality  he  entertained  us  for  three  weeks,  and  I  wish  I 
could  think  he  was  as  sorry ,  to  say  '  goodbye '  to  us  as  we  were 
to  him,  and  to  fascinating  Billy,  his  snow-leopard  cub.  Everyone 
here  was  kind  and  helpful  to  us.  The  Maharajah  reserves  some 
wide  stretches  of  country  for  himself  or,  rather,  his  friends  ;  these 
preserves  are  called  '  rukhs  '  and  are  very  large.  He  courteously 
allowed  me  to  shoot  a  Barasingh  in  one  of  these  places,  and  he 
entertained  us  later  on  with  great  hospitality  at  Jammu,  his 
winter  capital. 

GILFRID  HARTLEY. 
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A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PIRATE. 
BY  DOUGLAS  WALSHE. 

'  The  Better  my  Work,  the  Less  my  Pay  .  .  .'— Cmr-CHiN-Cnow. 

I. 

THERE  is  hate  in  this  story.  Likewise  spite.  Also  ten  years' 
impotent  fury,  chiefly  resentment  of  overcharges  and  rage  against 
inefficiency.  The  pen  that  writes  it  is  dipped  in  gall.  I  am  out 
for  blood  and  mixed  metaphors  and  revenge.  Shamelessly  I 
confess  it,  and  at  the  same  time  trumpet  a  challenge.  Can  anyone 
convincingly  and  honestly  deny  the  underlying  truth  of  it  ?  Have 
we  not  all  suffered,  are  we  not  all  suffering,  shall  we  not  always 
go  on  suffering  from  the  Cyrils  of  the  motor-repairing  trade,  master 
and  man  ? 

Yes,  you've  got  me.  It's  a  story  about  a  motor-garage  ;  and 
sure  now  of  the  sympathy  of  every  reader  who  owns  a  car,  I  proceed. 

As  a  story,  I  admit  it's  rotten.  I  don't  like  the  end  a  bit. 
The  end  ought  to  go  like  this  : 

'  With  a  smile  and  oil-stained  fingers  he  presented  his  bill : 
'  To  removing  sparking  plug  from  cylinder,  examining 
and  testing  same,  cleaning,  adjusting  and  polishing 
points,  correcting  gap,  refitting  to  cylinder  and  con- 
necting with  magneto     .         .         .         .         .         .     £7  10    4 

'  Supplying  and  fixing  one  new  copper  washer  to  ditto     .     £210    1 

£10    0    5 

'  "  Ten  pounds  for  cleaning  a  sparking  plug  ?  "  '  murmured  the 
customer. 

'  Cyril  nodded  cheerfully. 

4  A  spanner  smote  him  on  the  temple — a  nice,  weighty  spanner 
with  sharp  edges — and  he  died. 

'  Straight  went  his  soul  to  the  motorists'  hell.  There,  on  a 
muddy  road  in  a  biting  wind,  he  lies  on  his  back  with  an  aching 
neck  under  a  Ford  that  drips  gear-oil  into  his  eyes.  And  with  a 
slipping  wrench  he  screws  at  a  nut  with  a  stripped  thread  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  eight  days  a  week  for  ever — which  the 
Sergeant-Major  used  to  tell  us  are  the  army  hours  of  labour.' 

That,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  the  end,  but  isn't. 
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Instead,  the  end  is — but  how  about  having  the  beginning  first  ? 

His  early  years  do  not  matter  much.  His  father  was  gardener 
to  a  man  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  lived  in  a  suburb  about 
ten  miles  out.  Cyril  was  educated  at  the  Council  School  near  his 
father's  place.  On  leaving  school  he  drifted  naturally  into  assist- 
ing his  father  in  the  garden,  and  the  chauffeur  in  the  garage.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  he  was  twenty-one  and  earning  a  pound  a  week. 
The  chauffeur  enlisted  at  once,  and  the  stock-jobber  laid  up  his 
car  for  the  duration.  But  Cyril  proclaimed  to  all  and  sundry 
his  intention  to  wait  until  he  was  fetched.  The  stock-jobber's 
parlourmaid  found  a  white  feather  in  the  chicken-run ;  but  Cyril 
stuck  to  his  formula  :  '  If  they  want  me,  let  'em  come  and  fetch 
me!' 

They  did  want  him  and  they  fetched  him.  But  not  for  the 
infantry.  Somehow  his  occupation  had  got  entered  on  his  papers 
as  '  Chauffeur  ' — so  they  drafted  him  into  the  M.T.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  depot  at  Grove  Park,  and  was  handed  his  khaki. 
Nobody  expressed  any  surprise  that  a  chauffeur  could  not  drive. 
They  taught  him  at  the  Government  expense,  and  sent  him  to 
France  as  a  light-car  driver.  Five  shillings  to  a  sergeant  was  a 
military  investment  highly  to  be  recommended  in  those  days  to 
the  seeker  after  '  cushy '  jobs. 

The  first  General  he  upset  in  a  ditch  took  a  dislike  to  him.  He 
was  passed  on  to  a  Gunner-Colonel,  who  after  three  weeks  of  him 
ga?e  him  ten  days  F.P.  No.  2  for  being  an  hour  late  in  picking 
him  up  at  D.H.Q.  A  substitute  had  to  drive  the  car  while  he 
was  undergoing  punishment,  and  on  completion  there  was  one 
M.T.  driver  surplus  to  establishment.  The  surplus  driver — Cyril, 
not  the  substitute — was  therefore  sent  back  to  Base.  In  the  army 
it  is  only  field-officers  who  are  got  rid  of  by  promotion  ;  men 
become  surplus  to  Army  Form  G.  1098,  which  lays  down  what 
every  unit  is  entitled  to  in  the  way  of  men  and  stores. 

Base  transferred  him  to  an  M.T.  Company  and  the  M.T. 
Company  put  him  on  a  heavy  lorry  as  second  driver.  The  first 
driver  went  sick,  and  as  no  reinforcements  were  available,  Cyril 
had  to  drive  and  look  after  the  lorry.  For  forgetting  to  put  any 
oil  in  the  crank-case,  he  was  stopped  fourteen  days'  pay  and  sent 
to  the  cookhouse,  where  he  stayed  till  the  Armistice.  Three  weeks 
later  he  was  demobilised  on  '  compassionate  grounds  ' — whether 
personal  or  to  the  Company  is  beside  the  point.  All  that  matters 
is  that  his  old,  widowed  gardener-father  had  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke  and  died  two  days  alter  his  only  son  had  obtained  his  release. 
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The  stock-jobber — good  man  ! — promptly  offered  his  father's 
place  to  the  man  who  had  done  his  bit  ...  when  fetched. 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Cyril,  who  always  had  plenty  to 
say  for  himself,  which  was  why  he  didn't  think  much  of  the  Army. 
Sergeants-major  are  jealous  folk.  They  dislike  talkers.  Especially 
Cyril's  kind — the  kind  that  carry  K.R.  in  their  kit-bags  and  say 
they  won't  be  sworn  at. 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I'm  going  to  start  in  business 
for  myself  on  father's  savings.  It's  the  M.T.  who  really  won  this 
war.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  us  we'd  never  have  licked  'em,  sir ! 
Infantry's  no  good  without  the  M.T.,  and  while  I've  been  in  the 
M.T.  I've  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  cars,  sir.' 

'  I  suppose  you  had  a  pretty  rough  time  ?  '  murmured  the 
Stock-jobber. 

'  Orful,  sir,  simply  orful.  The  roads  was  like  nothink  on  earth. 
Cut  up  somethink  terrible.  Shell-holes  everywhere,  and  of  course 
we  was  under  fire  a  goodish  bit.  It  ain't  no  joke  driving  a  lorry 
through  the  mud  and  bumping  in  and  out  of  shell-holes  in  the 
dark,  never  knowing  whether  the  next  one  will  bust  right  on  top 
of  you.  I  tell  you,  I'm  glad  to  be  back  safe,  sir  ;  and  as  my  old 
dad's  left  a  tidy  bit  behind  him,  I'm  thinking  of  starting  a  garridge. 
If  at  any  time  you  want  anythink  done,  I'd  be  only  too  pleased 
to  give  it  personal  attention  and  charges  most  reasonable,  because 
of  the  kindness  you've  always  shown  to  me  and  father,  sir.' 

'  Right-o  ! '  said  the  Stock-jobber  breezily.     '  Good  luck  ! ' 

And  he  got  another  discharged  soldier  to  look  after  his 
garden. 

Cyril  rented  a  big  shed-like  structure  that  had  once  been  a 
small  skating-rink,  and  was  not  yet  rebuilt  into  a  cinema.  It 
had  been  a  billet  during  most  of  the  war,  and  he  got  it  cheap  because 
it  was  falling  to  pieces.  He  had  the  word  '  Garage '  painted  on 
it  in  big  white  letters,  made  a  few  alterations,  such  as  providing 
an  inspection-pit  and  partitioning  off  a  portion  for  an  office  ;  and 
laid  in  a  small  stock  of  motorists'  sundries.  He  also  arranged 
with  a  paternal  government,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm 
to  assist  the  demobilised,  for  a  supply  of  petrol  and  oil  and  the 
purchase  of  a  lathe  and  some  tools,  these  things  still  being  under 
control.  The  engagement  of  a  mechanic  and  a  boy,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  long  yellow  linen  dust-coat  for  himself,  completed  the 
matter. 

He  was  now  a  full-blown  garage  proprietor.  Curly-haired, 
twenty-six,  blue-eyed  and  talkative,  clad  in  that  long  yellow  coat, 
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his  finger-nails  blue  with  grime,  he  smiled  at  the  world  with  the 
conscious  air  of  the  man  who  has  just  started  in  business  for  him- 
self. Though  fairly  sure  of  his  aitches,  there  was  at  times  a  touch 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop  about  his  fluency.  '  Part  and  partial '  was  a 
favourite  expression  of  his.  He  called  a  chassis  a  chashiss.  He 
thought  there  was  only  one  *  c  '  in  accumulator,  and  was  hopelessly 
fogged  by  acetylene.  But  he  knew  quite  well  how  he  intended 
his  bread  to  be  buttered — both  sides  and  all  rouncjpthe  edges. 

A  clever  little  chap  in  his  way — sharp  as  a  needle  and  about  as 
slim — the  sort,  one  can't  help  having  a  sneaking  admiration  for — 
between  curses — -though  one  wouldn't  care  to  live  with  him  .  .  . 
An  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  irritating  beggar — a  twentieth- 
century  pirate,  that's  what  he  was,  confound  him  ;  and  everybody 
likes  a  buccaneer,  though  nobody  ought  to. 

His  luck  was  in.  It  generally  is  with  that  sort.  He  had  spotted 
the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  all  right.  The  people  who  had  laid 
up  their  cars  were  bursting  to  have  them  on  the  road  ag&in  ;  the 
'  airers  '  of  wounded  soldiers  were  dreaming  of  jaunts  without 
hospital  blue  ;  those  who  had  sold  their  cars  on  joining  up  were 
calling  themselves  names  and  looking  for  others  ;  and  everyone 
who  had  made  money  and  had  never  had  a  car  before  was  itching 
to  buy  one  now  the  war  was  over.  And  having  '  done  his  bit,' 
Cyril  in  his  long  yellow  dust-coat  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  that  ex-skating  rink,  rubbing  his  hands,  ready  to  give  inexpert 
advice  upon,  and  inefficient  attention  to,  any  internal  combustion 
engine  that  came  along. 

n. 

Motoring,  both  as  a  pleasure  and  a  trade,  is  a  queer  business. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  fascinating  to  the  occupants  as  a  car  that  is 
going  well  on  a  fine  day — or  quite  so  irritating  to  the  people  who 
are  not  in  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  that  seems  to  be  so  dashed 
funny  to  everyone  but  the  driver  and  passengers  as  a  car  that  has 
broken  down.  For  perennial  freshness  this  jest  is  a  serious  rival 
to  the  mother-in-law  of  the  music-hall. 

In  all  OUT  commercial  life  there  is  nothing  quite  the  same  as  the 
motor,  or  the  way  the  motorist  is  exploited,  especially  the  pleasure 
variety.  The  chief  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  a 
car  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  full  of  traps  even  for  the 
expert.  In  many  ways  motor-repairing  is  very  like  doctoring.  The 
same  symptoms  are  produced  by  different  causes.  Diagnosis  is 
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often  a  matter  of  genius  or  luck.  The  G.P.'s  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  early  stages  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
is  as  nothing  to  the  snares  that  a  car  can  lay  for  the  cleverest. 

There  are,  for  instance,  '  knocks.'  Knocks  are  as  varied  as 
human  ailments  and  often  as  hard  to  trace  to  their  source.  The 
carbon  knock,  the  ignition  knock,  and  the  bearing  knock  are  fairly 
simple  propositions.  But  there  are  others,  springing  from  obscure 
causes  and  occurring  in  unexpected  places  ;  and  though  in  theory 
the  expert  should  be  able  to  distinguish  all  knocks  by  their  note, 
in  practice  he  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Even  when,  like  the 
doctor  again,  he  has  located  them  with  a  stethoscope,  he  cannot 
always  define  the  cause.  '  Exploring '  operations  are  as  frequent 
in  motor-repairing  as  in  surgery.  And  just  as  many  a  healthy 
appendix  has  been  removed  without  any  official  alteration  of  the 
diagnosis  (or  the  bill),  so  many  an  engine  is  taken  down  .  .  .  and 
reassembled. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  market,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
a  glorious  field  is  open  to  gentlemen  like  our  friend  Cyril. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  puzzling  knock  in  my  car,  which 
I  have  secretly  located  as  in  the  oil-pump.  It  is  the  sort  of  knock 
that  might  be  anything,  and  some  day,  though  it  gets  no  worse, 
I  shall  have  to  have  it  seen  to.  But  at  present  it  affords  me  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  amusement.  When  bored  with  waiting  for  my 
wife  on  shopping  expeditions,  I  drop  into  the  nearest  garage  and 
invite  an  opinion  on  my  knock.  Three  Cyrils  have  diagnosed  it 
as  big-end  trouble  ;  one  has  declared  it  to  be  a  loose  gudgeon-pin, 
and  another  is  positive  that  it  is  only  carbon  deposit.  All  have 
offered  to  '  take  my  cylinders  down,'  and  assured  me  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  continue  to  drive  the  car.  If  I  like  to  bring  it  in  next 
Thursday  now  .  .  .  but  I  don't  like.  What  Cyril  himself  said  about 
it  comes  later. 

Having  put  out  his  sign,  the  work  rolled  in ;  and  the  worse 
he  did  it,  the  more  he  got.  That  is  the  charm  of  motor-repairing. 
One  of  the  very  first  customers  who  called  upon  him  came  with  a 
simple  puncture,  a  mere  matter  of  removing  the  inner  tube,  putting 
back  the  customer's  own  spare,  and  vulcanising  the  damaged  tube 
at  leisure. 

Bill,  the  mechanic,  was  at  dinner.  I  want  to  be  scrupulously 
fair.  The  mechanics  are  not  always  at  dinner  or  out  '  testing  ' 
when  one  wants  an  urgent  job  done.  Sometimes  they  are  at 
tea. 

Cyril,  in  response  to  fevered  entreaties,  did  the  job  himself. 
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It  was  an  old  car,  and  Cyril  removed  the  Stepney-wheel,  which  he 
called  '  the  Stephney  '  as  most  of  his  kidney  do,  though  I  don't 
know  why.  Then  he  changed  the  tubes,  pumped  up,  and  the 
customer  departed,  very  much  obliged. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  came  back  with  a  purple  face  and 
'  the  Stephney  '  on  the  rim  once  more. 

'  Confound  you,  you  nipped  that  tube !  '  he  cried.  '  Good 
Heavens,  I'm  fed-up  with  the  incompetence  of  you  garage-people. 
You're  all  alike — not  one  of  you  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  simplest 
job  properly.' 

Did  the  latest  recruit  to  the  trade  blush  for  shame  ?  Did 
he  meekly  apologise  and  beg  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  presenting 
his  customer  with  a  new  tube  to  replace  the  one  that  had  blown 
itself  to  tatters  through  his  inefficiency  ? 

Not  he.  The  tailor  who  messes  up  your  coat  will  cut  you 
another  ;  the  grocer  who  has  supplied  a  bad  new-laid  egg  will 
change  it  for  a  fresher  one ;  but  the  motor-repairing  industry 
has  a  way  of  its  own. 

'  That's  not  a  nip,  sir,'  said  Cyril  calmly.  '  No  nip  would  go 
off  like  that.  This  cover's  crept — that's  what  it's  done,  crept ! 
I  always  did  say  when  they  stopped  using  security  bolts  and  put 
in  those  bolt-valves  instead,  there'd  be  trouble  !  Give  me  security 
bolts  every  time.  More  trouble,  I  admit,  but  they  make  the  tube 
and  the  cover  part  and  partial  of  one  another,  so  to  speak.  There's 
no  creeping  with  them  ! ' 

The  customer  mopped  his  heated  brow. 

'  None  of  my  tyres  have  ever  crept  before  ! '  he  said  offensively. 

'  'Course  not,  sir,'  Cyril  agreed.  '  Not  when  those  bolt-valves 
was  new.  But  as  they  get  older  they  lose  spring — 'don't  hold 
enough  to  stop  the  cover  creeping.  .  .  You'll  have  a  new  tube, 
I  suppose,  sir  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  growled  the  customer. 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  Hi !  Bill — slip  a  new  tube  in  this  cover 
quick  ! '  Bill  had  got  back  from  dinner.  '  If  you'll  look  in  some 
time  to-night  or  first  thing  in  the  morning  I'll  have  the  other  one 
all  ready  vulcanised  for  you.  Nice  to  see  the  cars  on  the  road 
again,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  Should  you  be  wanting  anythink  at  any 
time  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  you, 
sir.  I've  only  opened  this  place  since  I  came  back  from  France.' 

It's  a  fine  trade,  my  masters — the  only  business  in  the  world 
where  mistakes  really  pay.  The  bigger  the  mistake,  the  bigger 
the  bill. 
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Helpless,  dissatisfied,  impoverished  and  delayed,  the  customer 
drove  off  .  .  leaving  sixpence  in  Bill's  grimy  palm. 

Cyril  lit  a  cigarette  and  ordered  another  inner  tube  of  the  size 
of  the  one  he  had  just  sold. 

They  were  already  what  he  called  '  bunged-up '  with  jobs  of  all 
descriptions,  and  Cyril,  the  mechanic  and  the  boy,  were  scamping 
them  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  Nuts  and  bolts,  difficult  to  get  at, 
were,  if  not  too  vital  or  too  prominent,  left  out  altogether  or  only 
ringer-tightened.  Nobody  would  ever  be  able  to  prove  that  they 
had  not  worked  loose  or  dropped  off  on  the  road.  Why  worry  and 
waste  precious  time  and  bark  one's  knuckles  when  the  cleverest 
engineer  on  earth  couldn't  prove  you  a  liar  once  the  car  was  driven 
out  of  the  shop  ? 

But  perhaps  that  is  hardly  fair.  This  kind  of  thing  is  not 
so  much  deliberate  swindling  as  mere  shirking — avoiding  trouble- 
some tasks.  Human  hands  are  soft  and  the  stuff  that  cars  are  made 
of  is  hard,  with  sharp  edges,  and  plenty  of  grease  about  to  make 
spanners  slip.  To  lie  on  one's  back  under  a  car  or  to  stand  in  a  pit 
and  work  upwards  with  an  aching  neck,  or  to  bend  forwards  till 
the  head  swims,  and  with  tired,  bruised  fingers  to  wrestle  with  a 
nut  on  which  one  can  get  only  a  tenth  of  a  turn  at  a  time  is  a  job 
that  is  a  severe  strain  on  human  frailty  when  shirking  is  so  safe. 
The  makers  seem  to  delight  in  putting  nuts  and  bolts  in  places 
where  it  needs  the  patience  of  a  Job  and  the  delicacy  of  a  pick- 
pocket to  wed  one  with  the  other.  Memories,  too,  are  unreliable 
things  in  a  rush-time.  One  may  honestly  mean  to  go  back,  when 
assistance  is  available,  and  have  another  go  at  some  refractory 
bolt  that  requires  another  hand  to  prevent  the  head  from  turning, 
and  simply  forget  all  about  it.  ...  But  the  complete  job  is  charged 
for  in  the  bill.  One  never  forgets  to  do  that.  .  .  . 

Cyril  was  wrestling  with  the  holding-down  bolts  of  a  radiator 
and  swearing  hard  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  at  them,  when 
a  car  pulled  up  outside. 

He  straightened  his  aching  back— do  pity  him,  poor  dear, 
for  his  aching  back ;  and  pity  Bill,  too,  for  the  crick  in  his  neck 
as  he  lay  under  another  vehicle  working  his  wicked  will  on  its  cardan 
shaft — Cyril  straightened  his  back,  I  say,  and  went  out  beaming. 
There  was  nothing  he  approved  of  quite  so  much  as  lady  drivers. 
They  all  but  made  up  for  the  war  and  his  experiences  in  the  army 
with  that  blighter  of  a  Sergeant-Major.  Lady  drivers,  you  see, 
were  gold-mines — sheer  nuggets,  bless  'em. 

'  1  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what's  the  matter  with  my  car,' 
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said  this  one  sweetly.  '  It's  taken  to  knocking  on  the  slightest 
rise.' 

The  buccaneer  shifted  his  quid — I  mean,  Cyril  hastily 
washed  his  hands  in  petrol. 

'  It's  taken  to  backfiring,  too,  every  time  I  try  to  start,'  observed 
the  lady,  watching  him. 

'  Oh,  that's  nothing.  You  don't  shove  the  ignition  lever 
back  far  enough,'  said  the  expert. 

He  opened  the  lady's  throttle  and  let  her  engine  roar. 

'  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  try  it  on  the  road,'  she  said,  deafened 
by  the  noise. 

Cyril  shook  his  head.    He  was  satisfied. 

'  One  of  your  big-ends  is  gone,  miss,'  he  said,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  gardener's  son  and  an  M.T.  cook. 

The  lady  looked  as  if  a  specialist  had  just  sentenced  her  to  death. 

'  I've  always  been  most  careful  to  use  plenty  of  oil,'  she 
murmured  defensively — and  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke  pouring 
out  behind  supported  her. 

'  'Tisn't  your  fault,  miss,'  said  Cyril  generously.    '  They  will  go ! ' 

He  '  shorted  '  the  sparking  plugs  with  a  screw-driver  one  after 
the  other. 

'  Number  three,'  he  pronounced.  '  But  I  expect  they'll  all 
want  seeing  to.  They  usually  do  when  one  goes.' 

The  lady  thought  what  nice  curly  hair  he  had,  also  what  sweet 
blue  eyes,  and  that  she  rather  liked  the  patch  of  oil  on  his  cheek — 
though  she  was  a  real  lady,  mind  you,  with  no  nonsense  about  her 
and  a  husband  just  demobilised.  But  they're  like  that,  the  dears. 

'  How  long  will  it  take  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

'  Couldn't  do  it  under  a  fortnight,  miss ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  must  have  it  sooner  than  that — I  really  must ! ' 

'  I'm  sorry,  but  you  see  I'm  bunged  right  up  ! ' 

The  lady  said  then  what  everybody,  whatever  their  sex,  always 
says  in  such  circumstances. 

'  Oh,  but  surely  you  could  put  some  other  job  aside  to  get  mine 
done  ?  '  she  pleaded.  '  I  do  really  want  the  car  for  the  week- 
end. If  I  could  have  it  by  Saturday  I  should  be  tremendously 
obliged ! ' 

'  All  right,  miss.  I'll  do  it,  and  you  can  trust  me  to  make  a 
good  job  of  it,'  he  promised,  for  she  was  a  very  winning  lady, 
and  pirates  were  ever  a  susceptible  race. 

So  Bill  was  called  from  the  universal  joint  on  that  cardan  shaft, 
and  very  glad  he  was  to  leave  it.  And  he  and  Cyril  together 
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removed  the  lady's  radiator,  took  down  her  cylinders,  and  filled 
a  box  with  the  pieces. 

The  big-ends  were  in  perfect  order.  So  were  the  gudgeon-pins. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  engine— nothing  at  all. 

So  they  put  everything  back  again,  and  Bill  spotted  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  when  he  tried  to  start  up.  The  engine  backfired. 
He  put  the  ignition  lever  right  back,  and  still  she  backfired. 

'  The  blamed  thing's  come  adrift  while  it  was  advanced  and 
stopped  there/  he  cried. 

Cyril  nodded  sapiently. 

'  With  the  spark  always  fully  advanced,  of  course  she'd  knock 
on  a  rise  ! '  he  said,  looking  as  Newton  must  have  looked  when 
the  apple  fell. 

Five  minutes  work  and  one  split-pin  put  everything  right. 

When  the  lady  called  on  Saturday,  she  was  delighted  to  find 
her  car  ready. 

'  We've  made  a  good  job  of  your  big-ends,  miss,'  said  Cyril. 
'  And  cleaned  the  cylinder  heads  and  ground  in  your  valves  at 
the  same  time.' 

She  looked  at  the  bill — eight  pounds  ten. 

'  It's  rather  more  than  I  expected  it  would  be,'  she  murmured. 

'  Ah,  but  look  at  the  price  of  labour — look  how  everythink  is 
up  ! '  he  protested.  '  I  assure  you  I'm  making  next  to  nothink 
out  of  the  job,  miss,  and  had  to  keep  my  men  on  overtime  to  get 
it  done  in  time.  But  I  promised,  and  when  I  promise  I  like  to 
keep  to  it.  ...  Oh — we  noticed  your  ignition  lever  wasn't  working 
properly  and  repaired  that  for  you,  too,  free  of  charge,  in  with 
the  other  job.  I  don't  think  you'll  find  she'll  backfire  any  more 
if  you  keep  it  well  retarded.' 

'  What  a  nice  man,'  thought  the  lady  as  she  paid.  '  And  it's 
quite  true  what  he  said — everything  is  very  dear.' 

III. 

It  was  a  great  game,  but  the  pity  of  it  was  that  he  didn't  play 
it  as  a  game,  and  so  lost  a  lot  of  quiet,  profitable  amusement.  He 
took  it  dead  seriously.  They  all  do. 

If  you  had  called  him  a  liar,  a  swindler,  an  extortioner,  and  a 
blundering  fool,  he  would  have  opened  his  blue  eyes  in  amazement 
and  recommended  you  to  attend  Mr.  Pussyfoot's  meetings. 

Take  that  lady  who  had  admired  his  nice  curly  hair  and  oily 
cheek,  for  instance.  It  is  all  a  question  of  point  of  view.  Mine — 
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my  pen  being,  as  1  warned  you,  dipped  in  gall — -is  that  he  charged 
her  £8  10s.  for  a  split-pin.  His  is  :  (1)  that  he  found  out  what 
was  wrong  and  put  it  right ;  (2)  that  work  done  must  be  paid  for 
by  somebody  ;  (3)  that  he  did  take  her  engine  down  and  did  (un- 
necessarily) decarbonise  it  and  grind-in  the  valves  and  make  a  good 
job  of  the  big-ends  when  he  put  them  back  again  ;  and  (4)  that  you 
can't  say  even  now  that  it  was  only  the  ignition,  that  a  big-end 
probably  was  working  loose,  and  that  now  they  are  all  as  tight  as 
a  drum.  So  how  on  earth  anybody  can  have  a  grievance  against 
him  or  think  he  made  a  mistake  fairly  beats  him.  Anyway,  if  they 
don't  like  it,  let  them  go  somewhere  else.  He  has  plenty  of  work 
and  only  took  the  job  on  as  a  favour.  That  is  what  he  would  say — 
and  we  had  better  leave  it  at  that. 

He  got  on.  There  was  no  ten-mile  speed  limit  to  his  progress. 
Here  and  there  an  offended  customer  went  elsewhere  and  fared  no 
better.  But  mostly  they  paid,  and  came  back  and  paid  again. 
One  has  to.  Your  cook  can  weigh  the  butcher's  joint  and  check 
it  against  the  ticket ;  she  can  sniff  at  the  fish  and  send  it  back  if 
it  isn't  to  her  liking ;  and  you  can  count  the  sacks  of  coal  as  the 
vanmen  heave  them  into  your  cellar.  But  neither  you  nor  your 
chauffeur  can  weigh,  smell  or  count  a  motor-car. 

Although  he  had  only  started  in  December  1918,  so  well  had  he 
chosen  the  time  that  early  in  the  New  Year  he  was  compelled  to 
add  two  '  improvers  '  and  a  lady  book-keeper  to  his  staff. 

By  the  middle  of  February  he  had  also  engaged  a  coach-painter, 
and  his  mind  was  about  equally  divided  between  second-hand  cars 
and  the  book-keeper. 

That  parlourmaid,  who  had  no  business  to  go  into  the  chicken- 
run  at  all,  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Miss  James,  the  book-keeper. 
Of  course  she  had  left  the  stock-jobber  ages  ago  to  make  munitions, 
but  Cyril  still  remembered  her  occasionally,  the  interfering,  silly 
little  hussy.  He  had  always  been  ready  to  do  his  bit ;  nobody 
could  call  him  one  of  the  shirkers.  What  he'd  said  all  the  time 
was  '  If  they  want  me,  let  'em  come  and  fetch  me ! '.  .  .  Fancy 
comparing  a  snappy  cat  like  her  with  Miss  James  !  Good  job  she'd 
said  she  wouldn't  go  to  the  pictures  with  him  again !  Jolly  good 
riddance  to  bad  rubbish.  .  .  . 

March  saw  the  public  mad  after  anything  that  could  be  called 
a  motor-car,  and  Cyril  equally  mad  after  Miss  James. 

She  was  twenty-two,  plump,  with  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes 
and  not  unpleasing  features — a  thoroughly  nice  girl,  conscientiously 
keen  on  her  work  and  her  employer.  She  could  keep  a  customer's 
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can  account  without  getting  into  a  muddle  even  wken  some  tins 
were  2s.  and  some  3s.  She  knew  exactly  how  many  beans  make 
five,  and  how  many  c's  there  are  in  accumulator. 

Cyril  kissed  her  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  first 
two  second-hand  cars  he  speculated  in  were  pushed  out  of  the  paint- 
shop  glittering  with  a  coat  of  new  enamel. 

Miss  James  gave  notice  on  the  spot. 

He  glanced  through  the  windows  of  the  office  partition,  and 
his  eyes  rested  sadly  upon  those  repainted  vehicles  which  he  had 
bought  for  a  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  done  up  at  the  net  cost 
of  eleven  pounds  the  two. 

'  Oh,  I  say  ! '   he  protested.     '  Here,  don't  take  it  like  that !  ' 

Then  he  dried  up,  for  once  at  a  loss,  and  the  colour  slowly 
mounted  into  his  cheeks. 

Ellen  repeated  her  notice.  She  did  not  put  on  her  hat  and  stalk 
out.  With  quiet  dignity  she  re-asserted  her  intention  to  leave  that 
day  week. 

Cyril,  by  now  scarlet  all  over,  looked  at  her  helplessly. 

'  What  else  can  you  expect  ?  '  she  enquired.  '  After  forgetting 
yourself  like  that.  .  .  No  nice  girl  could  possibly  stay.'  .  '_*• 

'  You  looked  so  tempting  sitting  there,'  he  sighed.  '  And  your 
hair  tickled  me  when  I  leant  down  to  see  that  account  you  were 
typing.  I  say — don't  go  !  Really,  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  the  last 
thing  I  wanted  was  to  offend  you.  For  a  long  time  now  I've  been 
thinking.  .  .  Half  a  mo. ! '  He  broke  off,  for  a  gentleman  had 
entered  the  shop. 

He  hurried  out  to  him,  and  Miss  James  took  a  little  looking-glass 
out  of  her  attache  case  and  patted  at  her  hair. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  he  came  back. 

'  I've  sold  one  of  those  cars,'  he  announced  excitedly.  '  Three 
fifty.  You  might  make  out  the  bill,  Miss  James.  He's  waiting 
for  his  receipt.' 

'  What  year  shall  I  put  ? '  she  asked  in  her  most  business-like  tone. 

*  None,'  he  answered  firmly.     '  Just : 

*  To  second-hand  Marvel  Car  with  spare  wheel,  tool- 
kit, tail,  side  and  head  lamps  complete         .    .      .     £350    0    0 
'Registration        „       :.;  .         ..;:.".          100 

« Number  Plates  .  .  /.'.  .;  ,  .  ;;-  ••';'"'  1  10  0 
'  Insurance  .  .  .  ; '  V  '.'•'"  .  <  .  950 

£361  15    0 
'  That's  the  lot.* 
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The  customer  had  been  informed  that  it  was  a  1914  car,  but 
Cyril  had  no  intention  of  putting  that  in  writing. 

Miss  James  laid  down  the  pencil  with  which  she  had  taken 
down  these  particulars  in  shorthand,  and  turned  to  her  type- 
writer. 

'  He  knows  a  friend  who'll  probably  buy  the  other  one,'  smiled 
her  employer  confidentially  while  she  worked.  '  I'm  going  to 
ask  four  hundred  for  it.  The  public's  fair  balmy  for  any  old  sort 
of  car.  They'll  buy  anything,  especially  with  a  coat  of  paint  on 
it.  Dying  to  spend  their  money,  they  are.  Motoring's  going  to 
be  all  the  rage.  Going  to  buy  cars  for  all  I'm  worth,  I  am.'  And 
he  drew  in  his  breath  with  an  excited  gasp  .  .  .  seeing  visions, 
picturing  himself  making  a  pot  of  money,  admiring  himself  for 
the  bold  way  he  had  plunged  and  the  even  bolder  plans  formulating 
themselves  beneath  that  curly  hair. 

'  The  bill,  sir,'  said  Miss  James  severely,  as  she  handed  it  to 
him.  To  her  mind  even  the  fact  that  he  had  brought  off  his  first 
big  deal  was  no  excuse  for  his  not  thinking  of — something 
else. 

He  stamped  and  receipted  it,  and  then  hurried  out  again. 

'  Guess  he'll  soon  be  back ! '  remarked  Bill,  richer  by  five  bob, 
as  the  customer  drove  off  in  his  new  purchase.  *  And  that  not 
under  his  own  power,  neither,  but  towed  .  .  .' 

Cyril  frowned.  Business  was  business — -a  sacred  matter, 
not  to  be  jested  about. 

'  Pers'n'ly,  I  don't  care  if  he  takes  his  repairs  somewhere  else,' 
he  said  loftily.  '  I've  no  patience  with  them  profiteers  !  Stopped 
at  home  and  made  money,  they  did,  while  we  was  out  doing  our 
bit.  There's  nothink  wrong  with  that  car,  Bill — nothink  worth 
mentioning.' 

*  No,'  grinned  Bill,  who  had  twice  his  master's  humour. 
'  There's  nothink  wrong,  and  yet  everythink's  wrong,  as  you  might 
say.  That's  the  sort  of  cup  of  tea  it  is.  Oh,  they'll  learn  a  few 
things  about  motoring  this  summer,  some  of  'em  will ! ' 

He  whistled  cheerily  as  he  returned  to  his  task  of  tuning  up 
the  other  car  for  the  next  victim,  and  Cyril  went  back  to  his  book- 
keeper. 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  as  he  came  into  the  office,  and  once 
more  he  reddened. 

'  Let's  see,  where  were  we  ?  '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  transparent 
pretence  of  being  at  his  ease.  '  Oh  yes  .  .  .  what  I  was  going 
to  say  when  that  bloke  came  in  was  that  I  love  you,  Miss  James  1 
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That's  why  I  did  it—  that's  why  I  couldn't  help  it.  'Cos  I'm  always 
thinking  of  you,  you  see,  and  when  your  hair  tickled  me,  I  just 
had  tc  !  I  suppose  it  was  the  war  and  all  we  went  through  at  the* 
front  that's  made  me  want  to  settle  down  and  get  married.  Time 
and  again  out  there,  when  I  never  knew  whether  next  minute  I 
wouldn't  be  bio  wed  to  Kingdom  Come  I  used  to  dream  of  warm, 
cosy  evenings  by  the  fire  with  a  girl  like  you.  And  you  hadn't 
been  working  for  me  a  week  before  I  thought  to  meself  :  "  Here 
she  is — the  sort  of  girl  I  dreamed  about  out  there  in  that  draughty 
old  cookhouse.  .  .  ." 

He  paused,  disconcerted  by  the  slip  emotion  had  betrayed  him 
into. 

But  Ellen  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed  anything. 

With  shining  eyes  she  looked  at  his  curly  hair. 

'  Oh,  Cyril ! '  she  breathed. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  was  still  there  when  Bill  burst 
open  the  door  and  thrust  his  head  into  the  office. 

'  You're  wanted,'  he  said,  tactfully,  like  the  gentleman  he 
was,  hiding  his  astonishment.  '  Someone  after  that  other  car. 
Talk  about  going  like  hot  cakes.  .  .  '  And  with  that  he 
retreated. 

'  Crikey,'  he  thought  to  himself  with  a  grin  on  his  greasy  face, 
as  he  waited  to  be  called  on  to  take  the  new  customer  for  a  trial 
run  and  earn  another  five  bob,  '  I'd  never  have  thought  she'd  got 
it  in  her.  Looked  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  she 
did !  Shows  'ow  true  it  is  with  a  bit  of  skirt  that  you  never  can 
tell!' 

IV. 

They  were  married  early  in  April. 

Ellen  disapproved  of  long  engagements.  If  two  people  knew 
their  own  minds,  she  said,  she  didn't  see  what  they  had  to  wait 
for.  And  what  Ellen  said,  went. 

In  the  interval  Cyril,  besides  carrying  on  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  garage,  had  bought  and  resold  two  more  cars.  And 
Ellen  made  a  joke. 

'  There's  one  thing,  you'll  be  able  to  help  me  with  the  cooking, 
won't  you,  dear  ?  '  she  smiled. 

Cyril  looked  rather  confused.  So  she  had  heard  and  understood, 
had  she  ? 

He  forced  a  laugh. 
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'  Rather  !  '  he  grinned.  '  I'm  hot  stuff  at  peeling  taties,  I 
can  tell  you  !  ' 

And  then— for  me — she  went  and  spoilt  it. 

'  Someone  had  to  peel  them,  hadn't  they,  darling  ?  '  she  mur- 
mured comfortingly. 

But  there  were  no  flies  on  Ellen. 

Another  time  she  asked  him  straight  out  how  long  altogether 
he  was  in  the  Army  ? 

He  told  her,  and  from  that  day  ceased  to  spin  her  '  cuffers  ' 
about  his  experiences  at  the  front— which  was  what  the  minx 
desired.  It  interfered  with  the  real  business  of  life— 'Spooning 
and  choosing  furniture. 

If  it  were  not  that  she  really  loved  him,  I  should  confess  that 
I  like  Ellen.  But  that  mars  her  for  me.  The  more  I  think  about 
it  the  rottener  I  feel  this  story  is.  He  ought  to  have  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  a  hair-comber.  A  chap  like  that  has  no  right  to 
love  and  be  loved  by  such  a  really  nice  sensible  girl  as  Ellen.  .  .  But 
there  it  is. 

They  set  out  for  their  honeymoon  in  a  two-seater  that  he  had 
picked  up  cheap,  leaving  Bill  to  carry  on  while  they  were  away. 

By  all  the  canons  of  poetic  justice  that  car  ought  to  have 
developed  a  habit  of  breaking  down  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  and 
Cyril  ought  to  have  been  victimised  in  strange  garages  as  he 
victimises  you  and  me.  But  poetic  justice  belongs  to  poesy  and 
not  to  real  life.  The  dashed  thing  went  perfectly  well  all  the  time. 

It  was  a  queer  honeymoon  in  one  way— unique  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  that  the  affectionate  couple  combined  business  with  pleasure. 
Ihey  toured  the  country  seeking  cars  for  sale  in  places  off  the 
beaten  track. 

Dozens  of  other  dealers,  many  of  the  mushroom  variety,  who 
had  never  touched  a  car  till  this  wonderful  boom,  were  doing  the 
same  thing  ;  but  they  were  not  on  their  honeymoons.  With  the 
summer  coming  on  and  the  war  over  and  no  new  cars  to  be  had, 
the  second-hand  car  market  was  in  a  ferment.  The  man  who  had 
sold  a  good  car  when  he  joined  up  and  couldn't  wait  a  lifetime  for 
a  new  one  now  he  was  demobilised ;  the  much-abused  profiteer  ; 
the  young  officer  with  his  gratuity  to  get  rid  off  ;  everybody  with 
money  to  burn  was  crying  out  for  cars  now  that  restrictions  were 
removed.  Prices  were  soaring  to  ridiculous  heights.  Presently 
-—in  a  year  or  so— they  would  come  tumbling  down ;  but  mean- 
while Cyril  and  his  tribe  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make 
hay  in  the  sunshine. 
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While  that  wave  of  extravagance  and  pleasure  was  sweeping 
the  country  and  swamping  the  cries  of  the  thoughtful  for  economy, 
anything  that  would  run  would  sell  for  an  absurd  figure,  provided 
that  it  had  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  body- work.  People  simply 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness.  There  was  no  hesitation 
— no  murmurs  about  thinking  it  over  and  calling  again.  A  roll 
of  notes  was  taken  out  of  a  pocket-book  or  a  cheque  cashed  after 
a  brief  trial  run  that  told  the  purchaser  next  to  nothing.  What 
would  come  later  was  no  concern  of  the  Cyrils.  A  five-  to  seven- 
year-old  car  is  a  five-  to  seven-year-old  car.  Nothing  lasts  for  ever. 
No  machinery  but  ages  and  needs  renewing. 

Practically  every  car  was  '  1914  '  and  had  been  '  laid  up  during 
the  war.'  Expert  examination  was  always  invited — because  the 
things  the  expert  could  spot,  such  as  play  in  the  steering  wheel 
or  the  universal  joints,  were  easily  attended  to.  Could  the  expert 
see  into  the  heart  of  the  steel,  where  age  and  use  in  cars,  as  well 
as  in  men,  tell  most  ? 

'  Coping l  and  '  remodelling  '  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Worn 
speeds  in  the  gear-boxes  were  renewed,  and  sawdust  mixed  with 
the  lubricant  to  quieten  the  gears.  Parts  were  taken  from  ancient 
horrors  that  had  rusted  '  at  the  back  '  for  years  ;  back-axles  were 
tinkered  with ;  screens  were  cut  down,  upholstery  was  refurnished, 
and  bodies  brought  up  to  date.  If  here  and  there  a  customer 
knew  too  much  or  an-  expert  condemned,  it  didn't  matter.  Next 
minute  a  purchaser  came  along— a  simple  soul  with  money  in  the 
bank  or  in  his  pocket  who  didn't  know  that  a  horse-coper  is  a  village 
idiot  to  a  second-hand  car  dealer. 

And  naturally  Cyril  didn't  see  why  he  shouldn't  have  his 
pickings  as  well  as  the  other  chaps,  or  why  love  need  interfere  with 
business. 

It  didn't.  The  honeymoon  was  as  happy  as  it  was  profitable. 
Luckier  than  most  of  the  dealers  then  scouring  the  country  and 
advertising  in  all  the  papers,  they  picked  up  ten  cars,  and  Cyril 
sent  them  all  home  to  be  tuned  up  and  repainted.  He  sold  them 
on  his  return  at  a  profit  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent.  To  '  pull 
it  off  '  he  had  to  make  his  first  excursion  into  the  realms  of  finance. 
Besides  investing  all  his  profits  to  date,  he  obtained  an  overdraft 
from  the  bank  and  borrowed  Ellen's  savings.  But  all  his  debts 
were  paid  and  all  the  cars  sold  before  May  was  out,  and  his  balance 
at  the  bank  was  then  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  two  pounds 
nine  and  eightpence. 

I  wish  I  could  depict  him  as  coming  back  to  domestic  trouble 
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just  to  even  things  up  a  bit.  But  I  can't.  Ellen — confound  her — 
loved  him  more  than  ever,  and  made  him  a  good,  careful  wife.  The 
only  fly  in  their  ointment  was  that  they  couldn't  get  a  servant, 
and  he  minded  that  much  more  than  she  did.  He  wanted  a  domestic 
(or  two)  to  show  the  world  how  well  he  was  getting  on.  Nothing 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  to  engage  that  parlourmaid 
who  had  trespassed  in  the  chicken-run.  But  she,  discharged  from 
munitions,  was  happily  drawing  her  unemployment  money  and 
in  no  hurry  for  a  place.  The  new  rules  were  not  then  in  force. 

Ellen,  however,  was  quite  happy.  She  liked  doing  her  own 
work  .  .  .  actually,  she  enjoyed  cooking  and  cleaning — for  him. 
Bill  was  right.  Skirts  are  queer  cattle. 

By  August  the  second-hand  car  market  was  practically  dead, 
fqr  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  available  cars  had  changed  hands. 
But  even  though  new  cars  were  only  coming  along  in  driblets, 
Cyril's  business  was  by  no  means  at  a  standstill.  He  had  so  many 
repairs  and  so  many  overhauls  to  tackle  that  he  was  forced  to 
install  more  machinery  and  further  increase  his  staff,  Bill  blossoming 
out  as  Works  Manager.  The  cars  they  had  sold  and  the  cars 
other  men  had  sold  played  a  never-ending  game  of  *  In  '  and  '  Out.' 
For  each  dissatisfied  customer  who  left  him  and  went  to  his  rivals, 
another  dissatisfied  customer  left  his  rivals  and  came  to  him. 
The  motor-repairing  industry  is  largely  supported  by  the  washing 
of  each  other's  dirty  linen. 

He  gave  up  saying  '  part  and  partial '  after  a  correction  from 
Ellen.  He  gave  up  doing  any  work  himself  except  interviewing 
customers  and  pricing  their  jobs.  Technical  terms  were  always 
on  his  lips,  often  misapplied.  Words  flowed  from  him  in  an  oily 
stream  that  drowned  the  knowledge  of  proper  engineers  and  dumb- 
founded the  ordinary  owner-driver.  He  always  knew  what  was 
the  matter  and  he  could  always  put  it  right.  And  when  it  turned 
out  to  be  something  else,  and  he  hadn't  put  it  right — well,  wasn't 
that  what  he  said  when  you  brought  your  car  in  ?  And  what 
could  you  expect  with  the  men  he  was  forced  to  employ  and  be 
thankful  to  get,  with  everythink  still  up  like  it  was  ?  .  .  .  Even 
Ellen  couldn't  cure  him  of  saying  '  everythink.' 
$$  Then  came  the  railway  strike,  and  he  did  very  well  out  of 
it,  though  it  disappointed  him  sadly.  It  didn't  last  long  enough. 
Taking  City  men  to  business  at  10s.  a  head  return,  forty  to  the 
lorry  and  two  double  journeys  a  day,  he  thought  both  sides  showed 
a  contemptible  weakness  in  compromising  after  a  paltry  nine 
days  out. 
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And  so  everything  played  into  his  hands,  and  his  bank  balance 
went  on  soaring.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  see  now  why  I  don't 
like  the  way  this  story  ends.  He  wasn't  found  out.  You  can't 
find  him  out.  Or  if  you  do  and  go  somewhere  else  you  are  no 
better  off.  There  he  is,  happy  and  prosperous,  with  an  ever- 
growing business  and  a  nice  wife  and  a  servant  now,  for  Ellen  is 
expecting.  .  .  .  And  there  I've  got  to  leave  him,  with  that  knock 
in  my  oil-pump. 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  may  as  well  have  it  seen  to,  and  he's 
no  worse  than  anybody  else. 

He  says  it  is  the  clutch- bearing.  I  know  it  isn't  and  I've  given 
him  all  sorts  of  reasons,  but  he  only  says  they  prove  that  he's 
right  and  I'm  wrong.  The  best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  let  him 
take  the  clutch  down,  he  says.  It  really  isn't  safe  to  drive  any 
longer. 

He  was  very  nice  and  polite,  but  I  could  see  that  he  thought 
me  a  conceited,  ignorant  Mr.  Know- All.  And — hang  it !—  he 
made  me  wonder  if  perhaps  .  .  .  well,  he's  taking  the  clutch 
down. 

He  has  just  rung  me  up. 

It  is  the  clutch-bearing,  he  says.  But  he  finds  on  further 
examination  that  my  engine  is  in  very  bad  condition.  He's  taken 
that  down  too,  as  I  said  he  was  to  make  a  job  of  it.  (Did  I  ?) 
One  of  my  cylinders  is  badly  scored.  He  can't,  of  course,  do 
anything  to  that.  But  I  ought  to  have  new  piston-rings,  and  the 
big-ends  want  tightening  up  a  bit.  The  oil-pump,  too,  needs  a 
little  adjustment.  Would  I  like  to  come  round  and  have  a  look  ? 

No,  I  wouldn't.  What's  the  good  ?  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  what  he  means  is  that  it  isn't  the  clutch- bearing,  and  he  has 
taken  down  the  engine  and  found  that  it  is  the  oil-pump  !  Of 
course  I  want  new  piston-rings — one  always  does.  Of  course  he 
can  make  out  that  the  big-ends  need  adjusting  now  he's  taken 
them  apart.  .  .  .  Oh,  confound  him — let  him  get  on  with  the  job 
and  let  me  have  my  'bus  back  ! 

Another  fifteen  pounds  up  my  shirt. 

Yes,  it's  a  ripping  game.  Beats  golf  and  dairy-farming  hollow, 
even  with  milk  at  a  shilling  a  quart. 
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THE  READER'S  EYE. 

THE  cyphers  which  we  use  to  convey  our  meaning  visually  to 
one  another  have  not  yet  become  quite  as  lifeless  as  mathematical 
symbols  ;  they  still  bear  a  few  lingering  traces  of  the  old  picture- 
writing  days,  when  only  great  artists  could  write  legibly.  There 
were  such  days  ;  though  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  in 
an  age  when  people  of  every  sort  can  and  do  write  legibly  and, 
alas,  copiously. 

In  considering,  however,  the  effect  on  the  mind  and  emotions 
of  the  actual  appearance  of  words  on  the  printed  page,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  trace  the  cause  to  the  evolution  of  letters  from 
pictures.  I  shall  not,  in  fact,  trouble  myself  about  causes  at  all 
beyond  saying  that  habitual  association  is  probably  one  of  them 
and  that  of  others,  if  there  be  any,  I  have  no  idea.  All  that  I 
want  is  to  tell  something  of  the  effect  I  have  observed  them  to 
have  on  my  own  mind  and  emotions,  in  case  those  who  have  had 
similar  feelings  should  be  interested  in  mine. 

Now  there  are  three  ways  of  enjoying  poetry  :  it  can  be  read, 
heard,  or  thought  (i.e.  when  known  by  heart),  and  I  find  the 
experience  is  different  in  each  case.  By  reading  a  poem  (if  it 
is  already  fairly  familiar  to  me)  I  find  that  I  get  the  fullest 
perception  of  its  beauty  and  the  keenest  enjoyment  from  it. 
Hearing  it  read  well  by  a  good  voice  I  am  immediately  affected 
by  the  music  of  its  sounds  and  by  a  desire  to  read  it  again  to 
myself  ;  but  I  feel  a  sad  loss  in  not  seeing  the  printed  page  before 
me.  Thinking  poetry,  except  single  short  stanzas  or  lines,  is 
spoilt  by  the  effort — be  it  never  so  slight — of  memory,  and 
sometimes  also  by  too  great  familiarity.  Yet  this  comes  nearer 
in  enjoyment  to  reading  than  to  hearing,  which  I  believe  is 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  visual  image  of  the  printed  lines 
of  the  poem.  Evidently  then  a  sight  of  the  printed  words  and 
lines  is  indispensable  to  the  purest  appreciation  of  poetry.  The 
best  poetry  is  gloriously  musical — but  it  is  not  music.  Poetry 

'  Pipes  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone,' 

and  to  read  it  aloud  is  to  interpret  the  '  unheard  melody  '  to 
our  ears  on  an  imperfect  instrument,  which  must  distract  our 
attention.  To  print  it  is  to  convey  its  essence  to  the  mind  more 
directly  and  with  less  distraction  ;  for  we  can  at  once  take  in 
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through  our  eyes  every  detail  of  a  large  and  varied  scene,  and 
this  even  if  the  mind  is  busy  with  other  things  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  sounds  we  can  only  take  one  by  one,  and  they  are  apt  to 
engross  our  whole  attention.  Thus  the  eye  can  take  in  the 
form  of  a  whole  line  instantaneously,  while  the  ear,  receiving 
the  sound  syllable  by  syllable  and  the  sense  word  by  word,  must 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  line  before  it  can  go  back  to  consider  it 
as  a  whole  ;  and  stopping  to  do  this  it  will  lose  half  the  next  line. 

It  is  a  wicked  and  clumsy  crime  to  rush  in  and  attempt  to 
dissect  a  fine  poem,  but  I  must  give  one  or  two  examples  to  show 
my  meaning.  Take  two  lines  from  *  L'AUegro '  : 

'  Or  sweetest  Shakespear  Fancie's  childe 
Warble  his  native  Wood-notes  wilde.' 

The  full  effect — the  full  poetry  of  the  beautiful  alliteration  can 
only  be  attained  by  reading  the  words.  The  eyes  instantaneously 
feed  the  mind  with  the  meaning  of  the  lines,  and  at  the  same 
time  half  subconsciously  catch  the  reiterated  W-N-W-N-W  with 
which  they  feed  the  ear — that  non-sensual  ear  which  Keats  knew 
all  about.  Hearing  these  lines  spoken  we  can  enjoy  their  music 
with  the  sensual  ear,  but  it  is  only  by  reading  that  we  can  enjoy 
the  full  poetry  of  them,  and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  two,  even  though  they  spring  from  the  same  causes 
and  the  first  always  accompanies  the  second.  Examples  come 
crowding  to  the  mind  in  hundreds — lines  I  can  never  think  of 
without  seeing  the  printed  words  in  the  mind's  eye  as  clearly  as 
I  see  the  vision  these  words  call  up  : 

'  Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways  ' 

Or 

'  The  blue  Mediterranean  where  he  lay 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams.' 

Look  at  the  '  1's '  in  that  second  line  and  enjoy  them  with  the 
inward  ear. 

Or 

'  Freshen  thy  flowers  as  in  former  years 
With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted  ears 
From  the  dark  dingles  to  the  nightingales.' 

The  softness  of  a  warm  spring  night  in  the  woods  seems  to  rise 
up  out  of  the  last  line  as  you  look  at  it. 

Yes,  the  eye  is  a  far  subtler  and  more  sensitive  interpreter 
than  the  ear,  and  the  imagination  responds  to  it  far  more 
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instantaneously.  The  fact  is  noticeable  even  in  separate  words 
without  a  context.  Such  a  word  for  instance  as  '  terrible '  is 
far  more  terrible  to  read  than  to  hear  : — TERRIBLE  ! — it  lies  there 
on  the  page  like  the  frown  of  a  vengeful  god.  TERROR  has  a 
very  different  appearance  to  my  eyes,  but  not  less  distinct ;  and 
so  inseparable  is  my  idea  of  the  word  from  its  appearance  that 
I  can  rarely  read  the  word  '  error  '  without  a  half-glimpsed  vision 
of  wildly  staring  eyes  starting  from  a  motionless  head  being 
momentarily  called  up,  to  be  instantaneously  dismissed  by  the  brain. 

If  the  appearance  of  words  normally  spelt  and  printed  has 
all  this  effect  upon  us,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
abnormal  ?  Such  for  instance  as  italics,  which  can  do  so  much  more 
than  merely  emphasise  ;  for  think  of  the  difference  between  read- 
ing a  startling  sentence  in  italics  (say  in  a  ghost  story)  and  reading 
the  same  sentence  merely  underlined.  When  a  man,  of  whom  it  is 
suspected  that  he  has  been  murdered,  is  described  as  having  '  died,' 
how  can  any  modulation  of  the  voice  express  the  stealthy  subtlety 
of  those  inverted  commas  ?  Do  you  not  experience  a  certain 
curious  and  indescribable  Feeling  at  suddenly  encountering  an 
unexpected  capital  ?  FitzGerald  knew  their  mysterious  hushed 
effect,  when  he  sprinkled  them  rather  lavishly  over  his  famous 
translation,  giving  it  a  peculiarity  not  entirely  unnoticed  by 
his  small  army  of  parodists  ;  and,  to  return  to  the  supernatural, 
nearly  everybody  must  in  his  youth  have  felt  an  unpleasant  jerk 
of  the  heart  on  reading  such  sentences  as  :  '  Slowly  the  Thing 
was  coming  nearer  in  the  darkness ' !  or  :  '  He  awoke  with  a 
start  and  instantly  became  aware  that  Something  was  present 
in  the  room  with  him.' 

We  read  the  literature  of  a  period  to  understand  its 
characteristic  thought  and  outlook,  but  those  earlier  periods  of 
English  History  when  literature,  thought,  and  outlook  were  all 
strictly  limited — we  sometimes  seem  to  do  more  than  understand 
them — we  feel  the  very  atmosphere  of  an  age  in  its  spelling.  At 
least  I  have  found  it  so  ;  possibly  I  have  merely  deluded  myself 
with  a  new  kind  of  pathetic  fallacy.  The  other  day  in  a  modern 
book  I  suddenly  came  across  'one  line  quoted  from  Chaucer  standing 
by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  It  was  : 

'  Hit  bifel  upon  a  day.' 

That  one  line   there,  surrounded  by    words    written   600    years 
later,  seemed  like  the  faintly-heard  refrain  of  a  song  far  away. 
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It  produced  in  me  a  sensation  akin  to  a  lump  in  the  throat ;  and 
yet  I  know  quite  well  that  it  was  all  because  of  that  initial  H. 
The  addition  of  that  one  letter  conjured  up  at  once  all  the  ideas 
that  we  associate  with  a  crude  and  childish  age,  an  age  when 
artists  drew  those  queer,  flat,  angular  figures  with  legs  and  arms 
as  stiff  and  thin  as  sticks,  figures  whose  faces  are  turned  towards 
you  when  their  bodies  are  not,  figures  to  which  the  scribblings  of 
some  children  come  nearer  in  spirit  than  the  imitations  of  the 
best  modern  artists,  and  which,  even  while  we  are  laughing  at 
them,  fill  us  with  all  the  inexpressible  pathos  of  antiquity.  But 
Chaucer  is  full  of  such  instances — words  and  lines  that  burst 
suddenly  upon  you  and  leave  you  with  the  strange  feeling  of  a 
man  who  does  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry : 

'  And  smale  fowles  maken  melodye 
That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  eye.' 

Or 

'  Alias  the  wo,  alias  the  peynes  stronge 
That  I  for  yow  have  suffred,  and  so  longe.' 

And  there  is  the  little  murdered  child  in  the  Prioress's  Tale  who 
cries  : 

'  My  throte  is  kut  unto  my  nekke  boon.' 

Chaucer's  poetry  does  not  depend  on  this  unconscious  effect  for 
its  immortality,  but  the  additional  touch  of  it  is  ineffably  charm- 
ing to  us  to-day,  and  with  a  charm  that  is  often  inexplicably 
but  very  deeply  touching.  And  yet  there  have  been  people 
who  thought  that  he  needed  '  polishing '  and  tried  to  do  it. 
These  people  would  rub  the  warm  red  stain  of  time  off  an 
old  bronze  to  make  it  look  '  smart.'  But  smart  things  are  hard 
and  cold  things,  and  Dryden  only  glitters  where  Chaucer  delights. 
There  is  Spenser  too  with  his  '  bloudie  battails,'  his  '  straunge 
aventures '  and  '  pleasaunt  bowres  '  ;  and  what  a  world  of 
difference  there  is  between  the  very  look  of  the  words  Faery  and 
Fairy !  Only  one  letter,  and  yet  the  one  calls  up  a  vision  of 
gauze  wings  and  starched  frills  suspended  on  wires  worked  by 
minions  in  the  roof,  and  the  other  of 

'  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  Faery  lands  forlorn.' 

Or  read  '  Tom  Jones  '  with  his  '  surprizing  '  adventures  ;  the  very 
word  so  spelt  seems  hard  and  crude  like  nine-tenths  of  the 
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characters  in  the  book  and  so  much  of  the  literature  of  the 
age.  The  spelling  is  nearly  modernised  by  now,  but  such  a 
word  as  '  choak '  looks  as  coarse  and  vulgar  as  Squire  Western 
himself. 

If  you  have  read  '  The  Young  Visitors  '  by  Daisy  Ashford 
(aged  nine),  and  lived  for  a  time  in  that  vividly  present  but  unreal 
'  socierty,'  you  must  have  noticed  that  the  world  the  authoress 
has  created  is  not  merely  a  world  in  which  invitations  are 
accompanied  by  gifts  of  top  hats,  Prime  Ministers  '  talk 
passionately  about  the  laws '  over  their  ices,  and  bathrooms  are 
fitted  up  with  '  dodges  of  a  rich  nature  ' ;  but  it  is  a  world  whose 
inhabitants  are  always  having  '  rarther  a  good  idear,'  a  world 
of  '  sumpshousness  '  and  '  presumpshousness,'  of  '  quearness  ' 
and  '  gaierty  '  and  '  socierty,'  etc.  Think  of  the  difference  between 
an  idea  and  an  idear !  Civilise  the  spelling  and  you  destroy  the 
atmosphere.  The  new  world  is  still  there,  but  it  is  a  different 
world  and  Mr.  Salteena  is  a  different  person.  He  loses  some  of 
his  quaintness  and  charm,  and  we  lose  some  of  our  affection  for 
him.  Try  the  experiment  of  having  the  book  read  aloud  to  you 
and  you  will  understand  at  once ;  for  even  in  cases  where  the 
mis-spelling  of  a  word  can  be  indicated  by  mispronunciation  that 
last  touch  of  magic  will  have  disappeared.  The  characters,  in 
no  case  conventional,  by  means  of  the  sustained  effect  of  mis- 
spelling take  on  the  vague  lineaments  of  creatures  as  unearthly 
as  Ariel.  tThey  seem  like  half-created  beings,  beings  who  have 
ceased  growing  before  they  are  quite  out  of  the  egg,  their  creator 
having  been  unable  to  develop  them  any  further ;  so  there  they 
stop  and  kick  and  flop  about  ludicrously  with  their  gawky 
antics.  But  enough  of  this ;  that  book  has  been  too  much 
discussed  and  theorised  upon  already  without  any  additions 
of  mine. 

I  sometimes  wish  we  could  return  to  the  old  days  when 
spelling  was  optional.  I  believe  it  would  be  as  good  an  indication 
of  character  as  handwriting  ;  one  can  imagine  the  amiable  old 
pedant  spelling  each  word  meticulously  according  to  its  history 
and  derivation,  the  absent-minded  beggar  spelling  the  same 
word  six  different  ways  in  one  letter,  the  strong-minded  young 
woman  with  her  stern  phonetics,  and  the  Person  who  is  Determined 
to  be  Unconventional  at  All  Costs  working  on  a  little  system  of 
his  own  quite  different  from  everybody  else's. 

OWEN  BABFIELD. 
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ON   THE  PAMPAS. 

THE  Pampas  of  Argentina  correspond  closely  to  the  Mississippi 
valley  of  the  United  States  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Canadian 
North-West,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  so  large  an 
area  that  approaches  so  near  to  an  absolute  level.  The  exigencies 
of  railroad  building  best  illustrate  this  fact.  Look  at  a  large-scale 
map  of  any  of  the  flattest  of  the  Middle- Western  States  of  North 
America  and  observe  how  no  red  line  representing  a  railroad  holds 
to  a  much  straighter  course  than  that  of  a  row  of  children  playing 
hippety-hop  across  a  broad  lawn.  This  is  because  the  country 
is  not  level ;  the  curves  are  to  reduce  a  gradient  that  cannot  be 
avoided  by  cuts  or  fills.  Now  look  at  a  railroad  map  of  Argentina 
and  see  how  the  lines  radiate  from  Buenos  Aires  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  Whether  north-west  to  Rosario  or  Cordoba,  west  to 
the  Andes,  south-west  to  the  Pampa  Central,  or  south  to  Mar  del 
Plata  and  Bahia  Blanca,  their  course  is  invariably  almost  perfectly 
direct.  The  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  railroad  has  the  longest 
'  straight '  in  the  world  where,  between  Vedia  and  Mackenna, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Pampas,  the  rails  run  for  175  miles  without  an 
inch  of  curve,  and  but  for  a  slight  '  S  '  at  the  former  place  would 
continue  so  for  206  miles.  This  is  indicative  of  the  real  thing  in 
level  land. 

Tovthe  average  inhabitant  of  the  Pampas  a  gentle  swell  on 
the  bosom  of  the  plain  is  a  thing  of  interest,  and  a  hill  something 
to  revere  ;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  his  idea  of  heaven  is,  but 
I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  assuming  that  it  contains  mountains. 

The  level  nature  of  the  country  would  appear  effectually  to 
preclude  any  possibility  of  deriving  excitement  from  a  stage  ride 
across  it,  especially  that  of  the  kind  incident  to  being  whirled  around 
the  faces  of  the  mile-high  cuffs  of  the  Sierras.  But  if  there  are  no 
cliffs  to  whirl  around,  neither  are  there  any  roads  to  follow,  and 
there  are  actually  places  on  the  Pampas  where  the  high  winds 
often  obliterate  any  track  there  may  have  been,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  drivers  to  navigate  their  stages,  like  ships  at  sea,  by  compass. 
There  is  also  another  factor  that  enters  to  neutralise  the  soporific 
effect  of  balmy  air  and  billowy  plain.  This  is  the  horse  as  employed 
by  the  Argentine,  whose  part  I  will  endeavour  to  make  plain. 

The  Argentine  stage  driver  uses  horses  much  as  some  people 
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do  whisky.  If  one  four  doesn't  seem  to  produce  the  effect  he 
desires  he  adds  another  four,  and  then  four  more,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. But  whereas  there  is  usually  some  outside  limit  to  the 
number  of  whiskies  necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect,  there  is 
apparently  no  point  beyond  which  the  Argentine  stage  driver's 
thirst  for  horses  may  not  lead  him. 

The  first  four  horses  are  in  harness  and  usually  abreast,  as,  on 
rare  occasions,  are  also  the  second  four.  All  further  additions 
are  in  the  nature  of  '  led  '  or  '  ridden '  horses  attached  by  means 
of  a  long  rope  or  chain  to  the  end  of  the  pole  or  the  double-trees. 
These  latter  are  strung  out  in  pairs  of  a  '  led  '  and  a  '  ridden  '  horse 
each.  They  are  usually  the  property  of  the  gauchos  who  have  them 
in  charge,  their  owners  being  always  willing  to  exchange  a  pull 
with  their  ponies  over  a  bad  stretch  of  country  for  a  pull  at  the 
driver's  skin  of  cana  or  sugar-cane  rum. 

Suppose  you  are  starting  out  on  a  morning  after  a  good  hard 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  has  reduced  the  surface  of  the  earth  along 
the  way  you  must  travel  to  an  endless  succession  of  sticky  quagmires 
and  hard-bottomed,  steep-sided  gullies.  The  driver,  full  of 
importance,  rounds  up  all  the  spare  horses  and  gauchos  in  the 
village,  passing  around  his  bota  of  cana  among  the  latter  while 
he  directs  them  in  attaching  a  long  line  of  the  former  to  the  stage. 
Any  horses  beyond  the  number  deemed  necessary  for  immediate 
use  are  herded  on  behind  as  reserves.  Then  off  you  go,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers  the  lumbering  vehicle  is  hauled  along  at 
a  rate  of  speed  most  astonishing  considering  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  There  is  a  plenitude  of  jolt,  too,  and  the  landscape 
dances  before  your  eyes  in  a  dizzy  blur. 

The  advantage  of  the  '  open  order '  arrangement  becomes 
apparent  at  your  first  gully,  for  there,  though  some  of  the  horses 
may  be  belly-deep  in  mud,  and  others  pawing  helplessly  for  footing 
against  a  sheer-cut  bank,  thanks  to  the  extreme  length  of  the 
formation  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  on  firm 
ground  to  pull  everything  through.  Over  and  through,  but  never 
round,  small  barrancas  and  sink  holes  the  coach  rushes  like  a  bull 
at  a  gate,  finally,  perhaps,  to  bring  up  in  crossing  a  heavily-wooded 
arroyo,  with  the  wheels  wedged  and  clogged  up  in  a  mixture 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  yellow  clay  and  storm-felled  tree 
trunks.  This  is  the  thing  the  driver  loves,  and  with  eyes  that 
glow  with  the  joy  born  only  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  ability 
to  triumph  over  the  situation,  he  leaps  on  to  his  seat  and  calls 
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for  (naturally  you  would  expect  he  would  call  for  nothing  but 
axes  and  shovels)  more  horses. 

The  reserves  are  promptly  driven  in,  more  rope  and  chain 
brought  out,  and  every  animal,  including,  perhaps,  those  of  several 
stray  gauchos  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the.  commo- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly  attached  to  the  stage.  Then  the  bota  of 
cana  is  passed  around  and  the  big  show  begins. 

Some  of  the  ropes  run  back  to  the  hind  axle,  some  to  the  brake, 
and  some  even  to  the  wheels :  and  some  of  the  horses  are  pulling 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  advance  and  almost  directly  against 
each  other.  No  two  Argentine  horses  are  of  the  same  mind  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  and  considering  the  number 
of  them  engaged  in  the  extrication  process  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  wonder  that  the  stage  does  not  undergo  sudden  dis- 
integration like  the  c  one-hoss  shay.'  The  quivers  and  shivers,  and 
demi-semi-quivers  and  shivers  that  run  through  its  stout  frame  as 
it  slowly  oozes  through  the  obstruction  in  its  path  are  comparable 
in  my  knowledge  only  to  the  combined  latitudinal,  longitudinal 
and  circular  action  that  run  riot  in  the  body  of  a  Tahitienne  in  the 
throes  of  a  hula.  The  operation  strongly  suggests  the  medieval 
torture  of  tearing  a  man  to  pieces  by  connecting  up  a  horse  to 
each  extremity  and  galloping  them  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

Being  built,  however,  to  withstand  just  such  treatment,  the 
old  stage  usually  pops  out  of  the  mess  unharmed,  and  after  the 
hamper  has  been  cut  away  and  everything  made  snug  again,  resumes 
the  uneven  but  not  uneventful  tenor  of  its  way.  Your  stage 
ride  to  the  heart  of  the  Pampas  will  be  at  times  uncomfortable 
but  never  monotonous. 

The  Pampas  of  to-day  are  not  the  Pampas  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Then  the  only  pursuits  were  pastoral ;  now  those  agricultural 
have  taken  the  lead  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance. 
Formerly,  master  and  man  lived  alike  ;  both  in  mud  huts  and  on 
a  diet  of  carne  asado,  galletas,  and  mate.  Now  these  are  for  the 
peons,  while  the  master  divides  his  time  between  his  palatial 
estancia  house,  where  he  lives  like  a  medieval  baron,  and  Buenos 
Aires  and  Europe.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  certainly 
not  outside  the  great  cities,  is  there  so  great  a  gulf  between  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  such  lavishly-run  establishments  as  those  of  these  land 
kings  of  Argentina,  both  native  and  British,  and  nowhere  among 
Caucasians  have  I  seen  such  primitive  living  as  among  the  gauchos 
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of  the  same  country.  It  is  an  amusing  and  novel  experience  to 
sit  with  the  knees  under  mahogany  and  sip  French  wine  from  a 
glass  of  Mauze  crystal  one  day,  and  the  next  to  hunch  up  on  a  horse- 
skull  stool  and  suck  mate  through  a  bombilla  that  has  gone  the  round 
of  a  dozen  other  mouths  before  it  comes  to  yours ;  or  perhaps  to 
have  English  lamb  chops  and  French  peas  for  eleven  o'clock 
breakfast  and  for  five  o'clock  dinner  a  hunk  of  smoky,  greasy  carne 
asado,  cooked  on  a  steel  spike  in  the  midst  of  an  open  fire  and  eaten 
by  holding  in  the  hands  and  rending  with  the  teeth. 

The  most  characteristic  figure  of  the  Pampas  is  their  cowboy, 
the  gaucho.  As  a  handler  of  stock  he  is  possibly  the  peer  of  a 
Queensland  drover,  but  is  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  a  Texas,  Arizona,  or  Montana  cowboy,  nor  with 
the  best  of  Mexican  vaqueros.  This  was  very  conclusively  shown 
some  years  ago  when  a  half-dozen  Texas  cowboys  appeared  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  an  exhibition  tour  and  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  that  in  the  handling  of  horses  and  cattle, 
both  in  method  and  execution,  the  North  American  is  far  superior 
to  the  South  American.  At  no  branch  of  their  work  did  the  cow- 
boys fail  to  make  the  gauchos  appear  fairly  ludicrous  in  comparison. 
In  roping  and  tying,  and  in  breaking  and  riding  untamed  horses, 
steers,  and  mules  the  work  of  the  Texans  was  neat  and  expeditious, 
that  of  the  Argentines  clumsy  and  slow.  A  cowboy  would  rope 
and  tie  a  steer  in  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds  so  deftly  that  it 
could  be  released  by  a  single  pull,  where  a  gauclw  would  spend 
five  minutes  smothering  the  animal  in  coils  of  rope  from  which 
a  surgical  operation  was  usually  required  to  release  it. 

But  the  gaucho  makes  up  for  his  deficiency  in  handling  stock 
in  another  way ;  he  has  no  peer  on  earth  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  say  of  a  gaucho  that  he  was  born  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  one  often  sees  babes  scarcely  out  of  arms 
playing  with  knives  half  as  long  as  their  bodies.  To  a  gaucho 
his  knife  is  weapon,  instrument,  implement,  and  utensil,  and  things 
another  man  would  need  a  score  or  more  of  contrivances  to  aid 
him  in  performing,  he  accomplishes  with  facon  alone. 

The  staple  article  of  diet  on  the  Pampas  is  carne  asado.  This 
is  usually  a  leg  of  mutton,  that  has  been  scorched  to  a  cinder  on 
the  outside  and  left  raw  in  the  middle.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
gaucho's  knife  is  to  cut  off  his  hunk  of  carne.  Things  go  all  right 
as  long  as  he  only  cuts  off  his  own  share,  but  if  he  cuts  away  a  bit 
of  another  man's  carne  there  is  usually  trouble.  The  result  of  one 
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of  these  little  '  pound  of  flesh  '  disputes  is  worth  going  miles  to  see, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  remarkable  display  of  knife 
work  that  is  sure  to  follow.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  interfering,  and 
there  is  usually  a  pronounced  case  of  vivisection  left  over  as  a 
souvenir. 

A  cutting  affray  is  a  common  sight  on  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires,  but  &facon  in  the  hands  of  a  Paseo  de  Colon  peon  is  a  meat-axe 
to  a  rapier  compared  to  the  same  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  gaucho 
of  the  Pampas.  Though  genuine,  dead-in-earnest  fights  to  a 
finish  between  two  of  these  knife  experts  is  not  a  thing  to  be  en- 
countered every  day,  often  night  after  night — in  fact  it  is  their 
principal  diversion  when  work  is  over — you  may  see  them  pair 
off  and  fight  one  another  to  a  standstill  with  all  the  fury  of  the 
real  thing,  except  that  the  knives  remain  sheathed  in  order  to 
prevent  serious  injury. 

Whether  the  bout  be  friendly  or  for  blood  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  much  the  same.  The  combatants  face  each  other  with 
their  knives  in  their  right  hands  and  their  closely  folded  ponchos 
thrown  over  their  left  forearms.  In  action  the  points  of  the  blades 
are  usually  inclined  downward.  Each  man  keeps  the  point  of 
his  weapon  constantly  in  motion  in  order  to  deceive  his  opponent 
as  to  the  exact  moment  he  is  going  to  strike.  The  parry  of  a 
thrust  is  similar  to  that  in  rapier  play  ;  but  the  thrust  itself  is 
more  often  downward  than  horizontally  or  upward  for  reasons 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  clear  in  a  moment.  If  a  thrust  fails 
to  be  parried  by  the  knife  the  folded  poncho  is  brought  into  play 
as  a  shield,  for  which  purpose  it  serves  more  than  indifferently 
well.  The  gaucho  prizes  his  poncho  second  only  to  his  knife,  and 
he  would  no  sooner  think  of  parting  with  one  than  the  other. 
And  as  he  values  his  knife  the  more  highly  for  every  opponent  it 
has  killed  or  disabled,  so  the  more  store  he  sets  by  his  poncho  for 
every  additional  time  it  has  saved  him  from  death  or  disability. 
But  whereas  a  knife  has  ordinarily  little  to  show  for  the  fights 
it  has  been  through,  the  poncho  rarely  comes  unscathed  from  a 
mix-up  ;  hence  it  is,  that,  as  a  gaucho  will  never  sew  up  a  knife 
or  a  bullet  hole  in  a  poncho,  nor  likewise  will  he  discard  it  while 
there  is  enough  unbroken  warp  and  woof  left  to  hold  it  together, 
those  of  some  of  the  belligerent  old  swash-bucklers  that  one  meets 
would  put  an  historic  battle  flag  to  shame  on  the  score  of  rags  and 
tatters. 

There  is  no  etiquette  regarding  above-  and  below-the-belt  thrusts 
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in  knife  play  on  the  Pampas  ;  in  fact,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is 
the  more  popular — with  the  giver,  of  course,  I  mean.  The  result 
of  a  below-the-belt  cut  is  not  a  pretty  thing  to  contemplate  by 
any  means,  but  from  the  point  of  effectiveness  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  stroke  in  the  game.  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  of  stabbing  a 
man  to  the  heart,  but  actually  to  do  it,  particularly  with  a  broad- 
bladed  knife,  or  anything,  in  fact,  but  a  thin  stiletto  or  rapier,  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  The  ribs  are  placed  where  and  as  they  are 
as  an  armour  to  protect  the  heart  and  lungs.  Your  real  knife 
man — I  mean  the  man  who  fights  for  his  life  with  his  knife  un- 
hampered by  convention  or  tradition — recognises  this  fact ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  gaucho  thrusts  downward  instead  of  upward,  and  that 
tiie  result  of  a  postmortem  on  a  dead  gaucho  will  usually  show 
that  death  came  as  a  result  of  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  a 
greater  or  lesser  portion  of  his  digestive  apparatus. 

The  danger  zone  encircling  a  gaucho  with  his  knife  in  his"  hand 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  circle  he  sweeps  with  his  extended 
arm.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  far  it  does  go,  nor  have  I  the  least 
desire  to  find  out.  I  heard,  however,  a  crack  revolver  shot,  a 
man  who  could  blot  out  the  spots  on  a  ten  of  spades  at  a  dozen 
paces,  say  that  he  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  take  his  chance 
at  a  draw-and-let-go  with  a  gaucho  at  any  distance  under  twenty 
yards.  An  illuminative  case  in  point  came  to  my  attention  in 
Buenos  Aires.  As  a  class  the  American  agricultural  machinery 
experts  sent  to  Argentina  are  as  handy  with  six-shooters  as  any 
I  have  ever  met.  They  are  mostly  Westerners,  have  used  revolvers 
from  their  childhood,  and  their  arms,  from  which  they  never 
separate  themselves  for  a  moment  while  in  campo,  are  always  of 
the  best  and  latest  pattern.  Not  once  or  twice,  but  on  dozens 
of  occasions,  have  I  seen  one  or  another  of  these  men  with  his 
Colt's  or  Mauser  '  automatic,'  after  a  preliminary  shot  or  two 
to  get  the  range,  bowl  over  a  rabbit  running  at  full  speed  across 
the  pampa.  This  is  good  shooting,  as  will  be  appreciated  by 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  of  the  revolver.  Yet  the  case  I 
have  in  mind  is  that  of  a  threshing  machine  expert  from  Texas 
— a  crack  shot — who  had  trouble  with  his  Argentine  maquinista, 
had  an  even  break  on  a  draw  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  was 
retired  from  action  with  a  knife  through  his  shoulder  before  his 
revolver  was  clear  of  its  holster. 

My  own  experience  of  the  gaucho's  skill  in  knife-throwing, 
though  not  as  serious,  was  quite  as  convincing  as  the  one  I  have 
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just  detailed.  It  chanced  that  a  man  at  an  estancia  I  visited  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  this  particular,  and  one  day  I  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  admire  the  marveflous  deftness  with  which  he  was  plotting 
out  the  outline  of  a  human  profile  upon  the  woodwork  of  a  thresh- 
ing machine  by  chucking  his  facon  into  it  from  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  He  acknowledged  my  compliments  with  a 
characteristic  gaucho  bow  and  smile,  but  assured  me  that  what  I 
had  seen  was  nothing,  since  it  required  no  exercise  of  nerve  on 
his  own  part  nor  that  of  anybody  else  ;  but  if  I  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  walk  of?  about  fifteen  paces  and  hold  up  the  little 
piece  of  paper  I  saw  on  the  ground  there,  he  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  me  a  feat  that  was  really  worth  while.  I  walked 
meekly  off  as  directed,  but  with  a  sinking  heart,  for  I  didn't  need 
to  be  told  that  I  was  to  hold  that  accursed  bit  of  paper  up  while 
my  black-bearded,  careless-eyed  friend  tried  to  hurl  his  eighteen- 
inch-bladed  knife  through  the  middle  of  it  without  amputating 
my  hand,  and  I  was  never  so  lacking  in  enthusiasm  for  any  pro- 
position in  my  life.  Courage  to  hold  the  thing  up  I  knew  I  had 
— that  was  a  small  matter — but  I  didn't  want  to  hold  it  up,  and 
of  courage  to  refuse  I  had  none  at  all.  Besides,  I  had  admired 
the  fellow's  skill,  and  he  undoubtedly  figured  he  was  doing  me  no 
small  honour  in  permitting  me  to  be  a  party  'to  his  exhibition  ; 
to  refuse  to  act  the  part  of  a  passive  foil  would  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  offence  unpardonable. 

Inwardly,  I  was  in  a  terrible  turmoil,  but  focussing  all  my 
attention  upon  the  parts  'that  showed,  I  managed  to  present  a 
fairly  unruffled  exterior.  The  piece  of  paper  I  found  to  be 
a  page  from  the  popular  Buenos  Aires  weekly,  Carets  y  Caretas, 
measuring,  I  should  say,  about  five  inches  by  eight.  This,  after 
cramming  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  I  held  out  in  one  hand  with  all  the 
appearance  of  nonchalance  I  could  muster,  but  grasping  no  bigger 
a  piece  of  the  corner  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  fluttering  away.  With  my  free  hand  I  scratched  a  match  ; 
then  nodded  what  was  intended  for  an  indifferent  acquiescence 
in  response  to  the  gaucho's  interrogation  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
was  '  listo,'  and  at  the  moment  when  the  knife  went  *  whicking  ' 
through  the  paper  without  so  much  as  tearing  its  edges  I  was 
vigorously  puffing  away  for  a  light.  I  continued  to  puff  until 
my  match  went  out  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  trying  to  light 
an  empty  pipe.  For  the  next  two  weeks  I  had  'facon  '  nightmares 
every  time  I  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
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This  little  incident,  in  no  consequence  of  itself,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  another  that  resulted"  more  seriously.  It  appears 
that  scarcely  had  I  left  the  harvesting  outfit  to  return  to  the 
estancia  house,  when  one  of  the  Italian  hands  declared  that  he, 
too,  was  an  expert  in  knife-throwing,  and  called  for  a  volunteer 
to  hold  up  the  paper  that  he  might  give  proof  of  his  skill.  The 
gauchos  and  Argentine  peons  laughed  at  his  pretensions,  but  an 
English  sailor,  who  had  deserted  his  ship  in  Bahia  Blanca  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  wages  paid  in  harvest  time,  foolishly  walked 
over  and  held  up  the  punctured  sheet.  Probably  he  did  not 
appreciate  how  difficult  a  thing  the  feat  really  was.  If  he  had,  after 
the  Italian  had  missed  the  paper  by  a  foot  the  first  throw,  he  would 
have  seen  he  was  dealing  with  a  novice  and  withdrawn  before  it  was 
too  late.  As  it  was,  the  knife,  at  the  second  trial,  struck  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  upon  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  tore  its  way  through 
bone  and  sinew,  to  leave  the  hand  hanging  by  only  a  few  shreds 
of  flesh  and  tendon.  We  saved  him  from  bleeding  to  death  with 
a  tourniquet,  but  the  hand,  of  course,  had  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  childish  stupidity  of  the  gaucho  in  the  handling  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  is  as  remarkable  as  his  cleverness  in  other 
directions.  I  have  in  mind  two  instances  in  point  which  would  be 
rather  amusing  but  for  their  tragic  results.  On  one  occasion 
the  maquinista  or  engineer  had  needlessly  removed  the  nut  that 
held  the  fly-wheel  of  his  threshing  machine  engine  in  order  to 
grease  the  bearing.  As  he  was  about  to  screw  it  on  again  he 
observed  one  of  his  peons  in  the  act  of  stealing  some  stores  from 
the  provision  wagon,  upon  which  he  promptly  pelted  the  nut  at  the 
culprit's  head,  following  it  up  with  an  attack  in  person.  When 
justice  was  done  and  order  restored  siesta  hour  was  over,  and, 
forgetting  the  missing  nut,  the  maquinista  gave  the  order  to  start 
the  engine.  This  was  done,  and  the  fly-wheel  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  approach  its  maximum  velocity  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolu- 
tions a  minute  than  it  flew  off,  shot  straight  at  the  separator,  a 
hundred  feet  distant,  tore  its  way  through  that  valuable  machine, 
completely  wrecking  it,  and  finally  ended  up  in  a  straw  stack.  In- 
cidentally, three  or  four  peons  were  killed,  though  neither  of  the 
responsible  parties,  the  maquinista  nor  the  fly-wheel,  was  in  the  least 
injured. 

The  other  accident  was  a  still  more  aggravated  case,  both 
as  to  cause  and  result.  On  a  certain  morning  the  newly-appointed 
maquinista  of  an  outfit  in  the  Pampa  Central  had  invited  over  a 
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party  of  friends  to  watch  him  make  the  wheels  go  round,  take  a 
few  social  pulls  at  the  cana  bottle,  and  generally  make  merry  in 
honour  of  his  promotion.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  certain 
young  woman  among  the  invited  guests  upon  whom  the  young 
engineer  was  particularly  desirous  of  making  an  impression,  and 
to  this  end,  on  the  morning  of  the  big  day,  he  set  about  doing  the 
best  he  knew  in  the  matter  of  toilet.  Not  having  a  mirror  at  hand 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  greasing  and  curling  his  beard,  he  looked 
about  for  a  substitute,  and  his  evil  genius  directed  his  eyes  to 
the  shining  dial  of  the  steam  gauge  of  the  threshing  machine 
engine.  The  story  of  what  followed  was  brought  out  by  the  court 
of  investigation  convened  in  Santa  Rosa  de  Toay  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  killing  of  fifteen  persons  and  the  serious 
wounding  of  twenty-three  more  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of 
a  threshing-machine  engine. 

It  was  brought  out  in  court  that  the  young  engineer,  not  able 
to  fix  his  image  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  dial  of  the  steam  gauge 
while  the  latter  was  in  place,  unscrewed  that  important  bit  of 
mechanism  and  hung  it  up  against  the  side  of  his  bunk  wagon. 
Anxious  to  have  it  as  a  mirror  to  refer  to  from  time  to  time  during 
the  day,  he  did  not  restore  it  to  its  place  when  he  started  the  fires 
under  the  boiler,  but,  knowing  enough  to  understand  that  he  could 
not  make  steam  while  there  was  a  vent  in  the  latter,  he  plugged 
up  the  aperture  with  an  iron  spike  and  proceeded  as  usual. 

The  engine  ran  beautifully  all  the  morning  while  exhaust 
through  the  cylinders  kept  the  pressure  down,  but  when  the  stop 
was  made  for  eleven  o'clock  breakfast  it  made  steam  rapidly — un- 
heeded, of  course,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  gauge — and 
about  noon,  just  as  the  visiting  party  was  nicely  bunched  around 
a  pot  of  mate  con  leche,  blew  up  with  terrific  force.  The  visitors 
were  nearly  all  killed  outright,  and  a  number  of  harvest  hands  as 
well.  The  maquinisia  was  almost  the  only  person  unhurt — • 
probably  the  special  Providence  that  watches  over  fools  had  a 
hand  in  the  matter— but  he  lost  his  job  and  his  sweetheart — she 
came  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  1300-pound  drive  wheels  of  the 
engine — and  was  sentenced  to  eight  years  hard  labour  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  into  the  bargain. 

Except  '  behind  his  knife,'  the  gaucho  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best 
at  a  dance.  The  knife,  of  course,  goes  with  him  to  the  dance,  and 
he  occasionally  gets  behind  it,  but  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
fight  under  a  friend's  roof  these  little  side  issues  rarely  mar  the 
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pleasure  of  the  dance  proper.  If  there  is  a  dispute,  and  two  men  go 
out  and  only  one  returns,  it  is  also  a  point  of  etiquette,  scrupulously 
observed  by  both  host  and  guests,  to  make  no  allusion  to  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  missing  man,  in  the 
evening's  subsequent  proceedings. 

These  campo  dances  are  more  or  less  elaborate  affairs  according 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  houses  giving  them,  and  as  a  general  rule 
one  finds  the  best  fun  in  the  roughest  surroundings.  On  entering 
the  house  where  the  dance  is  being  held  you  are  ushered  at  once 
to  the  kitchen — there  will  often  be  not  more  than  two  rooms  anyhow 
— where  you  will  find  the  rest  of  the  guests  sitting  around  drinking 
mate.  You  shake  hands  with  the  heads  of  the  family,  nod  to  the 
rest,  and  take  your  place  in  the  ring  about  the  mate  pot  to  await 
developments.  If  there  is  a  chair  in  the  house  it  will  be  offered 
you  in  deference  to  the  '  distinguido  '  position  you  are  supposed 
to  occupy  in  the  world  of  affairs,  as  outlined  by  your  Argentine 
friend  and  sponsor  in  soliciting  your  invitation.  If  there  is  no  chair, 
you  get  the  broadest  and  smoothest  horse-skull  to  sit  upon,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  a  blanket. 

The  girls  present,  you  will  observe,  are  robustly  developed, 
straight-backed  young  persons  who  carry  themselves  with  the 
easy  grace  of  lady  lions,  and  who  meet  your  eyes  with  less 
of  insolence,  but  with  all  the  assurance  of  the  hot-house  beauties 
of  Buenos  Aires.  They  are  garbed  neatly  in  dresses  that  cover 
them  from  shoulder  to  shoe-top,  and  have  a  lot  of  funny  fixings  on 
that  are  difficult  for  a  man  to  describe.  The  men  are  of  the  gaucho 
type,  and  brave  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  best  ponchos,  chiripas, 
and  tiradors. 

The  chiripa  is  like  a  poncho  without  a  hole  in  it,  and  does  about 
the  same  service  for  the  legs  as  the  latter  does  for  the  shoulders. 
All  wear  loose  half -top  boots,  gaudy  handkerchiefs  about  the  neck, 
broad-brimmed  sombreros,  and,  crowning  feature  of  all,  huge  foot- 
.wide  belts,  the  tiradors.  One  of  these  unique  affairs  may  have 
anywhere  from  four  to  a  dozen  pockets  or  bags  sewed  on  to  it,  as 
well  as  a  sheath  for  a  knife  and  a  holster  for  a  revolver.  It  is  very 
useful  as  a  carry-all,  but  its  principal  utility  lies  in  the  protection 
from  knife  thrusts  afforded  the  abdomen  by  its  great  width.  Those 
worn  at  dances  are  often  decorated  with  embroidery  and  silver  work. 

Dancing  is  begun  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The 
two  most  popular  dances  are  the  gato  and  jota.  In  the  goto  you 
step  out  to  the  music  of  a  guitar,  the  musician  picking  away  for 
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five  minutes  or  more  at  a  kind  of  monotonous  '  strumpity-strump  ' 
tune,  from  which  he  finally  breaks  into  a  song.  When  the  song 
starts  you  must,  according  to  the  rules,  stop  dancing  and  salute 
your  partner  with  an  appropriate  verse  of  poetry.  She,  in  turn, 
must  counter  with  a  similar  verse,  and  then,  the  song  being  over, 
you  swing  off  again  to  the  '  strumpity-strump.' 

The  jota  is  a  cross  between  a  Highland  Fling  and  a  Spanish 
fandango.  Dancing  it,  you  and  your  partner  face,  without  touching, 
each  other,  do  a  sort  of  double  shuffle  with  your  feet,  snap  your 
ringers  above  your  heads  in  imitation  of  castanets,  and  all  the  time 
gaze  fixedly  into  each  other's  eyes.  This  last  is  the  principal  rule 
of  the  game,  and  if  you  disregard  it  and  let  your  eyes  wander  for 
an  instant  to  where  another  girl  is  dancing,  your  partner  stops  work 
immediately,  gives  her  shoulders  a  shrug  and  her  head  a  toss  and 
goes  back  to  her  '  horse-skull '  in  a  huff.  This  '  making  the  eyes 
behave  '  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  novice  to  do,  and  the  failure  to  make 
good  at  it  is  pretty  sure  to  mar  the  performance  of  your  initial  jota. 

The  goto  (it  was  from  this  dance  the  *  rag  '  and  '  tango  '  were 
evolved)  is  better  ;  all  the  dancing  you  have  to  do  is  a  kind  of 
rhythmic  surging  to  and  fro,  like  the  action  of  a  couple  too  fat  to 
swing  around  each  other  in  a  waltz.  You  are  also  permitted  to 
put.  your  arm  around  the  girl,  a  prerogative,  however,  which,  if 
you  are  well  advised,  you  will  exercise  only  in  the  most  brotherly 
manner ;  otherwise  you  will  always  stand  in  danger  of  being  favoured 
with  an  invitation  from  a  jealous  sweetheart  to  accompany  him 
off  into  the  moonshine  to  fight  for  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  lady, 
to  both  of  which  his  pig  head  has  made  him  believe  you  aspire. 
In  this  event  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  you  will  be  the  missing  man  of 
whose  lack  of  interest  it  is  etiquette  for  neither  the  host  nor  the 
guests  to  take  notice. 

A  dance  lasts  from  whenever  it  begins  to  something  after  sunrise 
the  next  morning.  You  have  supper  about  midnight  and  a  break- 
fast toward  daylight ;  both  consist  principally  of  a  hot  stew  of  rice 
and  mutton  called  a  gisa.  Men  and  women  are  served  separately, 
though  for  what  reason  I  was  unable  to  learn.  Between  dances, 
if  you  do  as  the  rest  do,  you  suck  up  mate  through  a  pewter  tube 
and  drink  cana  ;  there  is  no  promenading  with  your  partner  in  the 
moonlight.  Cana  is  a  good  thing  to  avoid,  as  it  has  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  swooping  down  upon  the  faculties  of  the  drinker  with 
all  the  suddenness  and  fury  of  a  delayed  charge  of  dynamite  when 
he  thinks  it  is  not  affecting  his  head  in  the  least. 
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By  the  time  the  hour  of  breaking  up  arrives  everyone  is  com- 
pletely tired  out,  done  up  and  run  down,  and  as  you  ride  off  and 
turn  to  wave  farewell  to  the  bunch -of  drawn,  white  faces  blinking 
out  in  your  direction  against  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun,  you 
wonder  what  in  the  world  has  possessed  you  to  have  made  you  so 
happy  all  night  in  the  company  of  such  an  odd-looking  lot  of  people  ; 
a  thought,  I  daresay,  that  has  crossed  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
stayed  up  all  night  at  dances  nearer  home  than  those  on  the  outer- 
most fringes  of  the  great  Argentine  Pampas. 

LEWIS  K.x  FREEMAN. 
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THE  ELEPHANT. 

A  FANTASY. 

DEEP,  deep  in  the  jungle,  where  no  man  has  ever  trod,  since  first 
the  earth  reared  her  rugged  shoulders  out  of  ocean,  there  is  a  valley. 
A  babbling  stream  from  the  mountain  summit  leaps  down  into  its 
depth  under  the  creeper-entwined  trees  that  grow  and  die,  decay 
and  fall,  in  undisturbed  solemnity.  Under  the  valley's  steep  sides, 
there  is  a  level  space  of  long  lalang  grass,  that  grows  rampant 
and  luxuriant  in  its  never-ending  war  with  the  forest.  Through 
these  few  acres  of  open,  the  stream  pursues  a  level  course,  and 
ceases  for  a  while  its  chattering. 

The  forest  is  silent — undisturbed  save  for  the  screech  of  the 
hornbill,  and  the  occasional  crack  of  a  dry  twig  under  foot  of  some 
incautious  animal,  or,  more  seldom  still,  the  awe-inspiring  rending 
crash  of  a  falling  tree  far  off — perhaps  the  most  tragic  sound  of 
all  jungle  life.  But  its  silence  is  not  that  of  emptiness ;  rather 
it  is  a  silence  full  of  sound,  a  silence  that  would  keep  the  senses 
tense  with  the  knowledge  that  all  manner  of  beasts  are  afoot,  each 
moving  amid  a  wall  of  green  that  may  at  any  moment  reveal  an 
enemy,  each  knowing  that  the  slightest  sound  may  give  warning 
to  a  foe.  From  the  smallest  mouse-deer  that  pricks  its  pretty 
ears,  and  moves  so  daintily  that  it  scarcely  seems  to  crush  the 
tenderest  blade  of  grass,  to  the  bulky  elephant,  that  sways  and 
munches  the  juicy  shoots,  all  have  the  same  sense  of  grace,  like 
clever  dancers  in  a  crowded  room  ;  every  muscle  is  alert  to  come 
into  play  at  the  slightest  touch.  Strangeness  in  form,  or  sound, 
or  smell,  causes  instant  action.  For  the  law  of  the  jungle  is  silence 
and  preparedness;  only  the  chattering  apes  seem  exempt — the 
foil  to  impress  the  law.  They,  the  type  of  folly  and  mock  wisdom, 
swing  and  sway,  calling  and  singing  across  the  miles  of  tree-tops — 
the  fools  that  raise  their  voices  among  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

From  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  to  this  valley,  come, 
at  a  certain  season  of  a  certain  year,  the  elephants.  From  the 
far-off  rivers,  where  plies  the  boat  of  man  ;  from  the  hills  that 
overhang  the  rubber  gardens  ;  along  the  narrow  paths  between 
the  watersheds  they  come,  shouldering  their  way  from  Benom — 
that  lonely  mass  of  cloud-capped  mountains — from  Tahan,  where 
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the  boundary  line  runs,  from  the  fastness  of  Upper  Perak,  from 
the  swamps  of  Johore  they  come,  silently,  stealthily,  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  and  last  of  all,  comes  their  great  Lord  and  Rajah. 
Very  old  he  is,  with  the  age  that  gives  majesty  to  the  mountains, 
his  sides  are  scarred  with  a  thousand  wars,  and  in  his  brain  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  At  his  coming  is  way  made  before  him,  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  thousands  of  upraised  trunks,  for  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  die,  and  the  assembly  waits  to  appoint  his 
successor. 

In  silence  he  stands  before  them  on  a  little  hill,  as  though 
to  challenge,  if  any  can  impeach  his  rule ;  swaying  slightly,  he  raises 
his  trunk  and  trumpets  four  times  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  ; 
for  so  it  is  ordained  by  jungle  lore  ;  and  the  mountains  re-echo  the 
sound  of  his  challenge,  but  there  is  no  other  reply.  Then,  in  silence 
once  more,  the  throng  make  way  before  him,  as  alone  and  for  the 
last  time  he  passes  down  the  aisle  they  form.  Slowly,  majestically, 
he  goes,  out  from  the  clearing,  up  from  valley  to  the  ridge-top, 
where  the  trees  grow  more  sparsely,  out  on  his  long  five  days' 
trek  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  with  waning  strength, 
knowing  that  this  is  his  last  royal  progress  through  the  green  realm 
that  was  his.  The  boars,  startled  at  his  coming,  scurry  off  ;  the 
tiger  pauses,  knowing  that  a  king  mightier  than  he  passes ;  the 
very  monkeys  in  the  tree-tops  stop  their  boasting  to  watch  him  as 
he  travels. 

Slowly — very  slowly  at  the  end — upward  and  ever  upward, 
till  he  reaches  the  appointed  place,  the  cemetery  of  kings.  It  is 
the  summit  of  a  very  high  mountain,  that  falls  sheer  on  three  sides, 
but  on  the  fourth  is  approached  by  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  kept  clear  of  all  trees,  only 
the  green  grass  grows  stragglingly  around  and  above  the  whitening 
bones  of  former  kings.  Darkness  reigns  when  he  reaches  his  goal 
— the  cold  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn.  Slowly,  with  ever 
failing  strength,  he  moves  to  the  very  summit  where  the  bones 
lie  thickest.  In  the  east  a  thin  grey  line  heralds  the  day,  and 
the  dawn  wind  blows  chill.  Dimly  and  mysteriously  the  moun- 
tains assume  their  shapes,  as  the  grey  turns  slowly  to  rose.  It 
seems  the  very  roof-tree  of  the  world,  whereon  he  stands,  as  though 
earth  were  covered  in  a  deep-piled  carpet  of  trees  with  a  fantastic 
pattern  interwoven  by  the  silver  strands  of  the  rivers.  Below, 
deep  below,  can  be  heard  the  roar  of  the  mountain  stream,  that 
clothes  the  near  valley  in  a  mantle  of  mist.  Slowly,  very  slowly, 
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the  rose  turns  to  red  ;  the  lip  of  the  sun  cuts  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  suddenly  it  is  day.  The  distant  mountains  leap  into  detailed 
forms.  Flame  o'  the  Forest  shines  from  the  nearer  slopes,  and 
the  monkeys'  song  of  praise  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill,  swelling 
and  falling  to  welcome  the  coming  warmth,  and  he,  the  king  of 
all  this  realm,  must  die. 

Of  where  he  lies  it  may  be  said,  as  of  another  grave  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  '  No  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.'  Only 
among  the  hunting  Sakai  there  is  a  tale,  that  he  who  finds  the 
burial  place  of  the  elephants  shall  be  rich  in  ivory,  beyond  the 
avarice  of  man.  May  it  ever  sleep  in  blessed  oblivion,  secure  in 
the  tender  guardianship  of  the  impenetrable  jungle. 

C.  S.  DURST. 
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MADAME  GILBERT'S   CANNIBAL. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
VI.— THE  SAILING  OF  THE  YAWL. 

THE  days  passed,  no  more  island  schooners  put  in  for  night  shelter 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  the  Hedge  Lawyer  gained  with 
every  passing  day  a  tighter  grip  upon  the  vagrant  mind  of  Willatopy. 
The  great  Lord  made  the  villein  work  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
white  man  sweat  in  his  service,  but  in  the  intervals  of  labour  the 
two  of  them  became  host  and  guest,  rather  than  master  and  slave. 
And  hour  by  hour  the  cunning  hand  of  the  lawyer,  deftly  kneading 
the  soft  wax  of  the  native  boy's  intelligence,  obliterated  the  im- 
pressions left  by  his  father's  teaching.  Willatopy  still  declared  at 
intervals  that  he  would  never  go  to  England,  but  his  tone  had  lost 
much  of  its  old  conviction.  The  once  fixed  resolution  was 
degenerating  into  a  verbal  formula. 

For  awhile  Clifford  stuck  to  the  first  inducements  of  which  he 
had  demonstrated  the  effective  potency.  White  women  at 
Willatopy's  seignorial  pleasure,  white  men  as  his  humble  willing 
slaves,  yachts  and  buzz  boats  at  his  orders — Willatopy  was  salt 
to  the  bones — and  then,  as  his  grip  became  firmer,  Clifford  bethought 
him  of  a  further  engine  of  influence  and  devised  a  means  of  bringing 
it  into  early  operation.  Immovably  bent  upon  the  one  purpose  of 
bearing  Willatopy  as  a  helpless  fly  into  the  spider's  web  of  St. 
Mary  Axe — and  of  securing  that  junior  partnership  for  himself— 
Clifford  perceived  that  a  corrupted  degenerate  Willatopy  would 
be  a  prey  more  profitable  to  the  plunderer  than  the  healthy  shrewd 
sportsman  of  Tops  Island.  Wholly  unscrupulous,  it  was  nothing 
to  him  that  a  brave  human  soul  should  be  lost.  Willatopy  was 
in  his  eyes  not  a  human  soul  but  a  much  desired  client.  After 
having  been  won  over  and  despoiled  in  the  interests  of  St.  Mary 
Axe,  the  twenty-eighth  lord  of  Topsham  might  go  to  the  devil 
as  fast  as  he  pleased.  The  more  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  dip 
into  the  Toppys  estates— no  great  property  by  modern  standards — 
the  larger  would  be  the  profit  of  Chudleigh,  Caves,  Caves  & 
Chudleigh,  poachers  and  speculators  in  law.  I  am  no  effusive 
admirer  of  Roger  Gatepath,  the  solicitor  of  peers  and  princes,  but 
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the  dingy  honesty  of  Gatepaths  was  white  as  driven  snow  in  com- 
parison with  the  black  foulness  of  Chudleighs. 

One  morning  while  running  to  her  shark-proof  creek  for  the 
customary  dip  after  her  physical  exercises — Madame  never  neglected 
P.T.  under  any  pressure  of  engagements,  and  to  this  persistence  in 
muscular  well-doing  attributed  her  exuberant  health  and  appetite 
— one  morning  early  Madame  perceived  that  the  mooring  station 
of  the  yawl  was  empty.  Upon  her  return  she  was  informed  that 
Willatopy,  accompanied  as  always  by  his  white  slave  John,  had 
sailed  at  dawn  with  the  first  of  the  ebb.  Ching,  who  had  spent 
the  night  in  the  escort  tent  and  had  been  early  astir,  had  watched 
through  his  binoculars  the  pair  go  forth  towards  the  bar.  Madame 
concluded  that  Willie,  tired  of  making  John  sweat  in  his  garden, 
had  borne  him  off  upon  an  island  cruise  for  the  pleasure  of  harrying 
a  white  man's  stomach.  John  hated  the  heaving  ocean,  and 
had  suffered  horribly  on  his  trip  from  Thursday  Island  in  the 
schooner.  John,  in  Madame's  judgment,  could  not  have  gone 
willingly  and  would  soon  prevail  upon  Willatopy  to  return.  But 
in  this  view  Madame  was  wrong.  John  Clifford,  bad  sailor  though 
he  was,  had  braved  the  swell  and  tide  rips  of  the  uneasy  Straits 
that  he  might  bring  into  operation  that  further  engine  of  influence 
upon  whose  effectiveness  he  placed  sure  confidence. 

A  day  and  a  night  passed,  and  yet  another  day  and  night. 
The  yawl  did  not  return.  Madame's  apprehension  swelled  into 
panic.  It  was,  of  course,  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  navigator  of 
Willatopy's  competence  had  suffered  a  marine  disaster  in  his  own 
familiar  Straits  at  the  settled  season  of  the  south-east  trade. 
Anxiety  of  that  kind  was  absent  from  Madame's  thoughts.  Her 
fears  took  an  altogether  different  line.  She  was  obsessed  by  the 
dread  lest  Willatopy,  under  the  rapidly  growing  influence  of  Clifford, 
had  sailed  for  Thursday  Island  en  route  for  England.  Grant,  the 
banker,  held  considerable  sums  at  the  boy's  disposal — or,  rather, 
since  Willatopy  was  a  minor,  the  banker  and  executor  held  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  hand  over. 
Even  if,  as  was  not  improbable,  Grant  proved  obdurate,  the  lawyer 
John  Clifford  must  have  been  provided  with  ample  cash  or  credits 
for  travelling  expenses.  Ching  and  Ewing  were  both  ashore  and 
she  commanded  their  attendance. 

The  Devonshire  ship  captain  and  the  Glasgow  engineer  had  been 
close  friends  during  half  their  lives,  and  habit  had  made  them 
inseparable.  In  temperament,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  far 
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apart.  Though  sprung  from  kindred  races — there  is  no  great 
difference  in  blood  between  the  Lowland  Glasgow  Scot  and  the 
West  Country  Englishman — they  were  typical  representatives  of 
distinct  branches  of  the  British  stock.  The  soft  and  bountiful 
Devon  produces  sailors  rather  than  engineers  ;  the  harsher  and 
leaner  North  produces  engineers  rather  than  sailors.  I  cannot  now 
stop  to  explain  why.  In  association  Ching  and  Ewing  were  com- 
plementary, the  one  to  the  other.  Both  of  them  loved  Madame 
Gilbert  but  their  affection,  though  sincere,  was  too  platonic  to 
excite  serious  rivalry.  They  would  dine  together  in  the  big  saloon  of 
the  yacht — at  a  table  which  had  accommodation  for  twelve  persons 
— and  discuss  over  Sir  John's  port  the  merits  of  the  gracious  lady 
who  had  betaken  herself  to  the  shore.  Later  on  they  would  carry 
the  discussion  to  the  smoke-room  where  the  three  had  so  often 
sat  and  applied  their  foot  rules  to  the  universe  during  the  long 
voyage  out  from  England.  Every  few  days,  moved  by  a  common 
impulse  which  Ewing  shamelessly  avowed  and  Ching  sought  to 
conceal,  they  would  disembark  and  cast  up  in  Madame's  camp.  It 
was  understood  that  both  remained  in  the  yacht  at  their  unexact- 
ing  care  and  maintenance  duties,  or  both  revelled  in  Madame's 
welcome  smiles.  They  took  their  duties  and  their  pleasure  in 
company. 

'  My  friends,'  said  Madame,  smiling  and  affecting  a  levity 
which  she  just  then  did  not  feel,  '  lend  me  your  ears. 

"  The  time  has  come,"  La  Gilbert  said, 
"  To  give  you  a  surprise  ; 

To  tell  of  yachts  and  reefs  and  tents, 

Of  blackamoors  and  peers,. 

And  why  she's  come  to  this  far  land, 

And  what  it  is  she  fears." 

'  As  a  piece  of  impromptu  poeetry,'  said  Ewing,  '  yon  is  no 
so  bad.  If  it  is  impromptu,  about  which  I  have  my  doubts.  And 
since  my  home  is  in  Paisley,  where  all  the  pooets  come  from,  my 
judgment  is  creetical.' 

Ching  shot  one  penetrative  glance  at  Madame  and  perceptibly 
paled  under  his  weather-beaten  skin. 

'  Further,'  went  on  Ewing  cautiously — he  could  babble  as  glee- 
fully and  interminably  as  Madame  herself — *  Further,  I  question 
the  judeecious  use  of  the  worr-rd  "  surprise."  In  the  leeterary  sense 
its  employment  is  bad,  for  it  does  not  rhyme,  and  as  a  statement 
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of  fact  it  is  erroneous.  I  will  not  say  that  I  cannot  be  surprised 
by  anybody  in  the  wurr-rld,  though  they  that  have  tried  to  astonish 
me  have  been  up  against  a  sair  obstacle.  What  I  assert  now  is 
that  Madame  Gilbert  has  no  surprise  for  me,  and  little  enough  for 
Ching.' 

'  Wait,'  warned  Madame,  with  assurance,  '  I  have  not  yet 
spoken.  The  worst  of  talking  to  you,  Alexander  is,  that  one  can 
never  wedge  a  wurr-rd  in.' 

'  Go  canny,  lassie/  proceeded  Ewing.  *  Go  canny.  Be  not 
over  boastful.  You  have  been  a  bonny  actress  all  these  weeks 
past,  but  not  so  bonny  that  you  can  deceive  Sandy  Ewing.  I  had 
my  suspeecions  from  the  first  when  that  Willatopy  boy  revealed 
to  us  the  secret  of  his  bairth.  And  since  then  I  have  been  conning 
my  eye  over  the  bit  registers  in  Thursday  Island.' 

'  'Tis  a  wash-out,'  admitted  Madame.  '  I  have  not  seen  those 
famous  registers  myself,  but  I  understand  that  they  would  con- 
vince a  brazen  image.' 

'  They  are  as  tight  as  a  drum  and  as  adhesive  as  a  pepper  plaster. 
The  joints  of  them  are  steam  tight  to  any  pressure.  You  could  na 
shift  them  with  T.N.T.  My  metaphors  may  be  a  wee  bit  mixed,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  confusion  about  those  registers.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  fair  copies  I  have  them  now  in  my  hip  pocket.  Three 
half  crowns  they  cost  me — for  the  certeeficate  of  the  registrar.  It 
was  a  tumble  expense.' 

'  You  are  a  great  man,  Sandy,'  said  Madame. 

'  The  Scots  were  ever  a  grand  people,  and  Sandy  Ewing  is  one 
of  the  grandest  among  them.  Primus  inter  Pares.  But  a  woman 
of  your  perspicacity,  though  a  foreigner  and  a  Roman,  will  not  have 
neglected  to  obsairve  that  we  are  of  a  modesty  beyond  belief.  We 
none  of  us  ever  blow  our  own  trumpets.' 

'  Never,'  assented  Madame,  '  You  employ  a  steam  syren.' 

'  Then  it  be  all  true,'  groaned  Ching,  who  had  remained  silent 
during  this  interchange.  Except  in  the  speech  of  his  profession 
his  tongue  was  inflexible.  The  babble  of  his  friends  broke  upon  him 
as  the  sea  foam  on  an  immovable  rock.  '  Then  it  be  all  true.  That 
Moor  be  the  rightful  lord  of  Topsham.' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Madame  gently.  '  We  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  Captain.'  Much  as  Madame  Gilbert  admired  and  respected 
the  solid  merits  of  Robert  Ching  she  never  relaxed  towards  him 
her  form  of  address.  He  was  always  '  Captain.'  The  chief 
engineer  had  long  since  become  the  '  Alexander  '  of  reproof,  or 
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the  '  Sandy  '  of  familiar  converse.  One  may  respect,  and  in  emer- 
gency cling  to,  an  immovable  rock.  But  one  does  not  pat  it 
familiarly. 

'  Whatzimever  be  us  vur  to  do  ?  '  wailed  Ching,  reverting  in 
distress  to  the  peasant  dialect  of  his  youth. 

'  I  do  not  hold,'  put  in  Ewing,  '  that  it  is  for  us  to  do  anything. 
I  am  a  Leeberal,  a  good  Scots  Leeberal.  In  Paisley,  where  my 
home  is  and  where  the  pooets  come  from,  we  have  always  been  stead- 
fast unshakable  Leeberals.  No  argument  can  shift  us.  For  ten 
years  past  we  have  done  our  Leeberal  best  to  pull  down  the  House 
of  Lor-r-ds,  and  Willatopy  is  a  damn  sight  better  than  most  of  the 
scum  of  them.  His  skin  is  an  accident  of  bairth.  If  his  skin  had 
come  as  white  as  his  eyes  are  blue  he  would  have  been  a  vairy 
presentable  head  for  the  house  of  Toppys.  He  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
all  the  instincts  of  the  idle  rich,  and  what  more  can  you  Tories 
want  ?  He  is  a  grand  pilot  and  a  very  hardy  sailor  and  sportsman. 
His  eye  for  the  gurr-rls  is  worthy  of  the  loftiest  aristocrat.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  brown  epidermis  which  sets  Ching  here  groaning 
like  a  cow,  and  Madame  bewailing  the  undoubted  legitimacy  of  a 
Topy  heir.' 

'  Not  quite,'  objected  Madame,  though  she  was  impressed  by 
the  Scot's  shrewd  analysis.  '  I  admit  that  if  Willatopy  had  been 
born  white,  or  no  darker  than  his  sisters,  his  lawyers  at  home  would 
long  ago  have  summoned  him  to  claim  his  peerage.  His  half-blood 
would  not  then  have  made  the  Family  a  butt  for  ridicule.  But 
to  me  his  half-blood  and  not  his  skin  is  an  occasion  for  genuine 
distress.  It  is  because  Willatopy  here  in  his  own  Tops  Island 
is  so  artless  and  attractive  a  creature  that  I  dread  the  effect  of  his 
transfer  to  England,  and  his  succession  to  what  still  is,  even  in 
these  democratic  days,  an  eminence  ringed  about  with  peculiar 
and  dangerous  temptations.  Let  me  give  you  an  opinion  of  a  man 
— one  of  your  own  countrymen,  Sandy — who  knew  the  father  well, 
and  feels  the  gravest  apprehensions  lest  this  son  should  come  to 
utter  wreck.'  Then  Madame,  in  the  frank  fashion  which  draws 
men's  hearts  to  her,  repeated  that  conversation  with  Grant  of 
Thursday  Island,  which  I  have  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter. 
She  kept  back  nothing.  As  she  spoke  of  the  neglected  deposits 
of  osmiridium  at  fifty  pounds  an  ounce,  Ewing  shrieked  as  a  man 
tortured  in  the  most  tender  nerve  centres  of  his  being.  As  she 
told  of  the  death  of  William  Toppys,  and  of  the  twelve-year-old 
son's  desperate  voyage  with  the  father's  corpse  lashed  to  the  yawl's 
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deck,  her  hearers  fell  silent,  and  she  could  see  that  both  men  were 
deeply  moved. 

'  Good  lad,'  muttered  Ching,  who  hated  Willatopy.  '  Good 
lad/  whispered  Ewing,  who  liked  him. 

As  Madame  proceeded  and  painted  in  her  forcible  vivid  English 
the  twin  demons  which  threatened  the  half-caste  boy,  torn  from  his 
native  island  environment,  the  men  followed  her  words  with  grave 
assent.  Both  of  them  in  their  wanderings  over  the  wide  world 
had  seen  men  and  women  of  the  brown  races  wither  and  die  at  the 
touch  of  white  vices. 

The  story  drew  to  its  end. 

'  He  was  a  circumspections  man,  yon  Grant/  said  Ewing  with 
approval.  '  A  good  Scot  and  vairy  intelligent.' 

'  He  was  right,  Madame/  agreed  Ching.  '  It  is  not  the  brown 
skin  but  the  unstable  half-blood  which  is  the  peril.  We  must 
keep  away  drink  and  white  women  from — his  young  lordship.' 

It  was  a  tremendous  concession  from  a  man  like  Ching.  The 
4  Moor/  whom  he  detested,  had  become  the  '  young  lordship/ 
from  whose  stumbling  footsteps  must  be  withdrawn  the  perilous 
rocks  of  offence. 

'  But  can  we  ?  '  enquired  Madame  Gilbert  anxiously.  '  He 
is  a  boy  and  very  masterful.  We  cannot  hold  him  in  leading 
strings.  Already  my  influence  over  him  is  waning.  The  seduc- 
tions of  John  Clifford  are  more  potent  than  the  friendly,  almost 
maternal,  warnings  of  Madame  Gilbert.  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  by 
working  on  his  boyish  passions,  make  him  crawl  at  my  feet  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand.  But  to  what  end,  and  for  how  long  ?  I  should 
but  hasten  the  process  of  corruption  which  the  Hedge  Lawyer 
has  begun.  From  me,  unassailable,  he  would  fly  to  others  less 
obdurate.  And  they  are  never  far  away,  even  in  the  Straits  of 
Torres.  I  cannot  play  with  Willatopy.  We  must  do  what  we 
can,  though  it  is  already  borne  in  upon  me  that  we  seek  to  achieve 
the  impossible.  Already,  these  two  days  since  Willatopy  has 
gone  in  the  yawl  with  Clifford.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
summoned  you.  and  announced  the  surprise  which  Alexander  so 
completely  anticipated.  I  have  grave  fears  lest  even  now  John 
Clifford  has  drawn  Willatopy  away  to  Thursday  Island,  thence  to 
take  ship  for  England.' 

*  For  my  part/  declared  Ewing,  '  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Madame  Gilbert's  prognostications.  They  do  not  carry  con- 
viction to  my  astute  mind.  The  change  over  is  too  sudden.  That 
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he  will  ultimately  depart  for  his  English  lordship  I  make  no  manner 
of  dorbt.  But  not  yet.  He  is  a  good-  boy.  He  has  a  great 
respect  and  affection  for  you,  Madame.  He  worships  you,  Madame, 
as  a  gracious  white  goddess.  As  we  all  do.  We  are  weak  men, 
but  there  is  nothing  sinful  in  our  love  for  you.  Ching,  here,  says 
little  though  he  thinks  a  lot ;  and  I  say,  may  be,  more  even  than 
I  think.  But,  believe  me,  Madame,  we  both  of  us  love  you  from 
your  bonny  red  hair  to  your  dainty  feet — whicn  twinkle  so  sweetly 
over  the  sand  when  you  come  from  your  bath — and  we  would  lay 
down  our  lives  to  presairve  you  from  harr-rm.  Willatopy  would 
not  have  gone  away  to  England  without  asking  for  your  leave, 
and  bidding  you  farewell.' 

Ching,  of  the  inflexible  tongue,  murmured  assent. 

Madame  Gilbert,  to  whom  the  hearts  of  men  had  so  often  been 
as  toys,  was  moved.  '  My  dear  friends,'  said  she  gently,  '  I  believe 
you,  and  I  thank  you.  I  have  never  played  with  your  honest 
hearts,  and  I  am  proud  that  you  should  have  given  them  so  freely 
to  me.'  She  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  each  man,  and  first  Ewing 
and  then  Ching  kissed  her  white  fingers. 

'  And  if  not  to  Thursday  Island,  whither  then  has  Willatopy 
gone  ?  '  asked  Madame. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  not  gone  to  Thursday  Island,'  replied 
Ewing.  '  Port  Kennedy,  with  its  tin  houses  and  bare  dusty 
streets,  is  the  one  town  in  the  Straits  with  any  number  of  white 
folk.  Clifford  has  played  on  the  boy's  white  blood  and  carried 
him  off  there  to  flaunt  his  lordship  before  the  populace.  As  a 
preliminary  canter,  so  to  speak.  If  the  brown  lord  of  Topsham 
meets  with  favour  in  the  Island  I  doubt  he  will  aspire  to  wider 
fields  of  conquest.' 

'  Very  like,'  agreed  Ching,  and  then  flung  forth  a  speech  which 
astonished  Madame  with  its  sharp  sailor  wit.  Hitherto  she  had 
rated  the  Skipper  as  a  dull  dog.  '  Willatopy  will  not  have  sailed 
for  England  because  that  would  mean  leaving  his  yawl  at  Thursday 
Island.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  yawl.' 

'  You  are  right,  Captain,'  cried  she.  '  That  is  final.  The  sailor — 
and  Willatopy  is  a  sailor  born  and  bred — will  cast  off  his  mistress 
but  never  his  ship.  He  will  return  to  us  with  his  yawl.  If  later 
on  he  sails  for  England,  he  will  leave  the  yawl  here  in  safety  at 
her  moorings.  Why  didn't  you  think  of  that,  my  circumspectious 
man  Sandy  ?  ' 

'  I  am  an  engineer,  not  a  sailor.  It  is  engines  I  think  of, 
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not  ships.  They  are  nothing  to  me  but  the  case  for  the  bonny 
engines.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Madame.  '  That  is  just  the  difference  between 
an  engineer  and  a  sailor— between  Glasgow  and  Devon.  You  are 
clever,  Sandy,  and  as  a  man  of  business  you  soar  far  beyond  our 
poor  comprehension.  But  Captain  Ching  here  is  the  wiser  man.' 

It  was  not  very  subtle  perhaps,  but  in  this  fashion  Madame 
Gilbert  put  down  the  talkative  Ewing  and  exalted  the  silent 
Ching,  and  bound  the  hearts  of  both  men  to  her.  More  than  ever 
she  felt  assured  that  if  she  needed  help — and  the  fracture  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  at  her  behests — Ching  and  Ewing  would 
stand  immovably  with  her. 

'  Madame,'  said  Ching,  and  it  was  to  be  observed  that  when 
he  spoke  of  the  sea  and  his  own  craft  his  tongue  instantly  loosened, 
'  can  you  tell  me  when  you  propose  that  the  Humming  Top  should 
cast  off  and  sail  for  England  ?  ' 

'  I  had  not  considered  leaving.     There  is  no  hurry,  is  there  '*.  ' 

'  There  is  no  immediate  urgency.  But  it  is  my  duty  as  Captain 
to  make  certain  representations  to  my  owner.  We  sailed  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  we  arrived  here  after  a  voyage  of  two 
months,  most  of  it  in  warm  water.  We  have  now  lain  for  five 
weeks  in  a  tropical  bay.  The  yacht  is  foul,  very  foul.  The  brown 
boys,  who  dive  under  her  for  bits  of  silver  thrown  from  the  rail, 
say  that  she  trails  weed  four  feet  long.  The  teak  sheathing  which 
runs  from  bilge  to  bilge,  and  stretches  from  near  the  forefoot  to 
the  stern  post,  is  uncoppered.  It  was  attached  rather  hastily,  and 
copper  was  still  scarce  after  the  war.  The  wood  is  proof  against 
worm,  but  it  collects  weed.  When  we  do  sail — it  is  now  near  the 
end  of  June — we  must  make  for  Singapore  and  go  into  dock  for 
a  clean.  The  Chief  will  tell  you  that  though  we  do  not  lack  for 
fuel,  the  foul  bottom  will  grievously  increase  our  consumption.' 

'  That  is  so,'  explained  Swing.  '  I  have  dived  down  myself 
and  seen  the  blooming  garden  which  flourishes  under  our  bottom. 
We  are  a  tropical  curiosity.  We  attract  every  kind  of  growth 
except  coral.  If  we  linger  much  longer  we  shall  become  firr-rmly 
attached  to  the  sea  floor.  We  lie  in  six  fathoms  but  the  weeds 
grow  like  bananas.  At  the  consumption  which  brought  us  here 
steaming  eleven  knots,  we  should  not  now  make  eight.  And  if 
we  eet  much  more  foul  we  shall  not  make  six.  Sir  John's  dollars 

O 

will  burr-rn  in  grand  volumes  when  we  put  out  to  sea.  It  goes 
against  my  conscience,  Madame,  to  waste  good  oil  on  a  foul  ship.' 
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Madame  knitted  her  brows.  '  Both  of  you  know  now  how 
I  am  placed.  I  am  a  woman  and  curious ;  I  want  to  see  the 
drama  of  Willatopy  unfold  itself  before  me.' 

'  So  do  we,'  said  Ching.  '  We  do  not  ask  you  to  depart  until 
the  need  grows  urgent.  But  remember — we  must  dock  at  Singa- 
pore, and  thence  home  to  England  will  occupy  the  best  part  of 
two  months.  The  Humming  Top  is  long  and  narrow  with  a  very 
low  freeboard.  The  bulwarks  of  her  monkey  fo'c'sle  are  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  water,  and  her  stern  is  no  more 
than  seven.  She  can  live  anywhere,  but  she  was  built  for  speed 
and  fair  weather  cruising  ;  if  we  ram  her  through  the  autumn 
gales  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  she  will  be  a  very  wet  and  un- 
comfortable ship.  The  seas  will  be  all  over  bridge  and  chart-house 
and  smoke-room,  and  you  will  have  to  live  battened  down.  You 
won't  like  that,  Madame,  and  your  maid  Marie  will  yield  up  her 
immortal  soul.' 

'  I  am  not  worrying  about  Marie's  soul — or  her  stomach,'  said 
Madame  callously.  '  How  long  can  you  give  me  ?  ' 

'  Four  weeks,'  said  Ching  firmly.  '  If  we  sail  towards  the  end 
of  July  we  should  be  in  English  waters  by  the  middle  of  October 
at  latest.' 

'  Make  it  so,'  said  Madame.  '  I  promise  that  you  shall  hoist 
Blue  Peter — is  that  right  ? — before  the  end  of  July.  And  perhaps 
sooner.  For  at  the  rate  at  which  events  are  moving,  Willatopy 
may  soon  determine  to  transport  his  person  and  fortunes  to 
England.  At  the  latest,  if  all  my  persuasions  that  he  should 
remain  here  fail — and  I  am  afraid  that  they  must  fail — I  shall 
offer  him  passage  in  the  Humming  Top.  It  is  fitting  that  the  lord 
of  Topsham  should  enter  upon  his  inheritance  on  board  a  Toppys 
ship.  Sir  John  Toppys  will  not  be  best  pleased,  but  if  Willatopy 
insists,  the  haughty  Family  must  swallow  their  medicine  and  pretend 
that  they  like  it.  Noblesse  oblige.  So  long  as  the  Humming  Top 
is  available,  Lord  Topsham  must  not  travel  in  a  hired  steamer. 
Besides.'  added  Madame  with  a  smile.  '  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my 
eye  and  perhaps  my  hand  upon  that  detestable  little  cad,  the 
indispensable  managing  clerk.  And  if  the  sea  should  be  very 
rough,  perhaps  a  kindly  Neptune  might  whisk  him  overboard.' 

'  If  you  give  the  word,  Madame,  he  shall  go  overboard  all  right/ 
said  Ching,  the  descendant  of  Plymouth  buccaneers. 

'  No.  I  will  not  allow  crime  where  I  command.  I  am  not 
squeamish.  In  my  time  I  have  shot  more  men  than  one  or  two, 
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and  when  I  shoot  to  kill  a  soul  is  sped.  But  what  I  have  done  b} 
way  of  duty,  or  in  self-defence,  has  not  been  crime.  Unless  he  pro 
voked  me  beyond  endurance,  I  would  not  slay  even  John  Clifford. 

'  If  I  could  do  a  wee  bit  murder  on  the  swine  under  the  rose 
and  stuff  his  corpse  into  a  firebox,  it  would  not  distur-rb  mj 
slumbers,'  observed  Ching.  '  But  men  talk,  men  talk.  If  the 
two  of  them  sail  with  us  in  the  Humming  Top,  and  the  weathe] 
comes  on  sweet  and  dirty,  we  must  put  up  powerful  petitions 
to  an  all-wise  Providence.  From  the  look  of  the  beast  I  shoulc 
judge  that  he  has  a  taste  for  whisky.  Now  whisky,  discreetly 
administered,  might  help  the  Divine  wisdom  to  interpose  witt 
an  effective  boost,  when  Clifford  reeled  against  a  lee  rail.  We  are 
all  in  the  h<mds  of  God,'  concluded  Alexander  piously. 

'  We  are  a  sweet  crowd,'  observed  Madame,  with  an  air  oi 
detachment.  'We  borrow  the  yacht  of  a  highly  respectable 
baronet  and  profiteer.  On  the  voyage  out  we  convert  her  intc 
a  rollicking  dope  smuggler.  We  now  contemplate  petitions  tt 
the  Almighty  that  he  should  boost  a  drunken  Hedge  Lawyer  ovei 
our  rail  while  on  the  voyage  home.  And  withal  we  are  God-fearing 
members  of  some  Christian  Church.  I,  it  must  be  confessed,  am 

an  indifferent  Catholic.  Ewing  is  a  Scotch  Presbyterian ' 

'  An  elder  when  at  home  in  Paisley,'  interjected  the  Chief — '  And 
Captain  Ching  is  what — a  Plymouth  Brother  ? ' 

'  Never,'  declared  Ching  in  horror.  '  The  Church  of  England 
for  me.  I  will  have  no  truck  with  sectarians.' 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Churches,' 
went  on  Madame  wickedly.  '  The  Roman  Catholic,  the  Presby- 
terian Elder,  and  the  zealous  English  Churchman  are  all  agreed 
to  advise  their  God  to  interpose  for  the  confounding  of  a  Hedge 
Lawyer.  And  if  nothing  happens,  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  oi 
prayer  will  get  a  nasty  jar.  Our  unanimity  is  at  least  some  indi- 
cation that  in  human  judgment  the  little  sweep  were  better  dead. 
But,  my  friends,  reflect  that  worms  as  noxious  came  through  the 
war  unscathed,  while  the  best  of  Europe's  manhood  perished. 
Let  us  not  bank  on  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  Almighty,  or 
on  the  alertness  of  the  Providential  ear.' 

Alexander  Ewing  was  not  unwilling  to  plunge  into  an  active 
theological  controversy,  and  Ching,  with  a  lightening  of  the  eye, 
showed  that  he  too  smelled  battle.  But  Madame  waved  her  hand 
and  forbade  reply.  If  she  were  a  Catholic,  I  am  afraid,  as  she 
herself  admitted,  that  she  was  not  a  very  good  one. 
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On  the  following  evening,  Ching  and  Ewing  returned  to  the 
yacht  and  three  more  days  went  by  without  word  of  the  yawl, 
Willatopy,  or  John  Clifford.  Then  news  came  like  the  blare  of 
a  bugle  summoning  Madame  to  the  fight. 

She  had  just  returned  from  her  morning  swim,  and  the  bathing 
dress,  which  rapidly  dried  in  the  sun,  was  still  upon  her  body. 
The  motor  boat  had  just  buzzed  in  through  the  passage  of  the  bar 
and  brought  an  officer  with  a  message. 

'  The  Captain's  compliments,'  said  he,  '  and  I  was  to  tell  you, 
Madame,  that  the  brown  boy,  Willatopy,  with  the  man  called 
Clifford  are  sitting  in  the  smoke-room  of  the  yacht  drinking  Sir 
John  Toppys'  port.' 

'  Port ! '  cried  she.  '  At  this  hour  of  the  day  !  '  Her  eyes 
flashed  and  she  leapt  for  the  tent.  Upon  her  feet  she  slipped  a  pair 
of  sand  shoes,  and  about  her  person  buckled  the  linen  trench  coat. 
Then  going  to  her  dressing  case,  she  picked  out  the  Webley  auto- 
matic which,  in  her  tent  or  in  her  cabin,  was  never  very  far  away 
from  her  hand.  She  dropped  the  pistol  into  her  right-hand  pocket. 

'  Come,'  said  she  to  the  officer.  '  I  am  ready.  Willatopy  is 
Lord  of  the  Island,  but  Madame  Gilbert  is  Lady  of  the  Yacht. 
I  am  going  to  give  Mr.  John  Clifford,  solicitor  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
a  lesson  in  the  laws  of  property.' 

'  Shall  I  stand  by  with  a  monkey  wrench  ?  '  asked  the  officer 
eagerly.  He  was  a  young  engineer. 

*  It  will  not  be  needed,'  said  Madame  serenely. 

The  tide  was  at  half -ebb,  and  the  trip  out  to  the  Humming  Top 
much  wetter  than  Madame  had  expected.  The  long  Pacific  rollers 
were  already  crashing  upon  the  bar,  and  had  the  motor  boat  delayed 
its  return  by  half  an  hour  even,  the  deep  passage  inshore  would 
have  become  too  boisterous  for  safety.  But  Madame,  anxious 
lest  she  should  be  cut  off  for  more  than  six  hours  from  the  port- 
drinking  intruders  in  the  Humming  Top's  smoke-room,  gave  orders 
that  the  surf  must  be  faced  at  all  hazards.  So  the  powerful  little 
craft,  driven  by  the  full  power  of  its  eight-cylindered  engine,  gave 
back  buffet  for  buffet,  and  got  through,  though  the  passenger  and 
crew  were  soaked  to  the  skin  in  the  effort.  Madame,  in  her  bathing 
dress  and  linen  trench  coat,  had  been  saturated  so  often  since  her 
first  passage  of  the  breakers  with  Willatopy,  that  she  paid  no 
heed  to  the  salt  water.  She  had  always  loved  the  sea,  and  was 
becoming  well  salted. 
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Ching  and  an  apologetic  steward  met  her  at  the  top  of  the 
accommodation  ladder.  '  With  your  permission,  Captain,'  said 
she,  '  I  will  now  take  charge.'  And,  turning  to  the  steward,  flung 
out  the  one  word,  '  Explain.' 

'  Mr.  Willatopy  and  his  friend,'  said  the  man,  '  arrived  alongside 
in  the  yawl  and  came  aboard.  Mr.  Willatopy  said  that  the  surf 
was  too  bad  for  the  yawl  to  go  in,  and  that  they  would  wait  until 
high  tide  in  the  yacht.  I  knew  that  you,  Madame,  would  wish  me 
to  treat  the  young  gentleman  with  respect,  so  I  asked  him  and  his 
friend  to  enter  the  smoke-room.  A  few  minutes  later  the  bell 
rang,  and  Mr.  Willatopy  said  that  his  friend  wished  for  a  drink. 
Would  I  get  a  bottle  of  port  ?  I  had  no  orders,  and  I  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Willatopy  is  said  to  be  the  new  Lord  Topsham,  so  I  brought 
the  wine  in  a  decanter.  Then  I  reported  what  I  had  done  to  the 
Captain.  He  was  very  angry,  and  at  once  sent  off  the  motor  boat 
to  fetch  you.  He  knew  that  you  would  risk  the  surf,  and  was 
angry  that  you  should  have  been  called  upon  to  do  it.  I  ought 
to  have  reported  to  the  Captain  before  I  carried  out  the  young 
gentleman's  order.' 

'  On  the  whole,  Captain,'  said  Madame,  thoughtfully,  '  I  am 
not  sorry  that  this  incident  has  happened.  We  now  know  the 
line  of  Clifford's  attack  and  can  take  measures  to  meet  it.  I  will 
counter-attack  at  once.' 

She  mounted  the  steps  of  the  boat  deck  and  walked  up  to  the 
smoke-room.  She  stood  at  the  open  door  looking  down  upon  the 
trespassers  who  had  already  made  free  with  nearly  a  whole  bottle 
of  Sir  John's  carefully  selected  wine.  Willie  had  his  back  to  her 
so  that  the  Hedge  Lawyer  saw  her  first.  His  mean,  thin  face  went 
white  and  he  tried  to  push  back  his  chair,  forgetting  that  it  was 
screwed  to  the  deck.  Willie  turned,  and  seeing  Madame,  raised 
his  glass.  '  Have  a  drink,  Madame  ?  '  cried  he.  '  I  hate  whisky, 
but  I  like  port,  which  John  taught  me  to  drink  in  Thursday  Island. 
I  like  tumblers  better  than  these  silly  glasses,  and  the  sweet  sticky 
stuff  we  got  in  Thursday  Island  has  more  taste  than  my  cousin's 
soft  thin  wine.  Here's  to  your  health,  Madame.'  He  emptied 
the  glass,  and  pointed  to  the  decanter  which  was  nearly  exhausted. 
'  Ring  the  bell,  John  ;  Madame  wants  a  drink.' 

But  John  Clifford,  with  those  sombre  deadly  eyes  of  Madame 
Gilbert  upon  him,  shivered. 

'  Willie  dear,'  said  Madame,  softly,  '  will  you  please  listen 
to  me  for  a  moment  ? '  When  Madame  speaks  like  that  there  lives 
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not  a  man  so  insensible  as  to  disregard  her.  Willatopy  passed  a 
hand  m  rather  a  bewildered  way  across  his  eyes,  and  turned  his 
chair  round  towards  her.  Then,  in  a  stiff,  automatic  fashion  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  murmured  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame  Gilbert.' 

She  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  '  Be  seated, 
Willie,  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  No,'  she  added  sternly  to  John 
Clifford,  who  was  sliding  out  by  the  farther  door,  '  stay  where  you 
are,  lawyer.  Sit !  '  She  snapped  out  the  word  as  one  gives  an 
order  to  a  dog,  and  Clifford  sat. 

'  Willie,'  said  Madame  Gilbert,  in  that  soft  compelling  voice 
of  hers,  which  none  can  resist,  '  on  the  Island  yonder,  in  a  tent 
I  live  with  my  servants.  The  land  is  yours.  Any  day,  at  any 
moment,  you  could  tell  me  to  go,  and  I  should  go.  But  while 
I  live  in  that  tent,  pitched  upon  your  land,  I  am  your  guest  and 
under  your  protection.  Would  you,  Willie,  enter  that  tent  in  my 
absence  and  give  orders  to  my  servants  ?  Would  you  seat  yourself, 
uninvited,  at  my  table  ?  ' 

Willatopy  passed  a  hand  again  over  his  flushed  cheeks  and  heavy 
eyes.  '  You  are  my  guest  on  the  Island,  Madame,  my  honoured 
guest.  I  would  not  approach  your  tent  without  your  permission. 
You  know  that,  Madame.' 

'  I  know  it,  Willie.  But  think  a  little.  This  yacht  is  mine, 
lent  to  me  by  your  cousin,  Sir  John  Toppys.  All  the  men  on  board 
are  my  servants.  The  yacht  is  as  much  my  home  as  the  tent 
ashore.  An  English  gentleman,  Willie,  does  not  go  into  the  house 
of  his  friend,  and  order  wine  to  be  placed  before  him  ;  he  waits 
to  be  invited,  Willie.  Still  less  does  he  bring  another,  a  stranger, 
with  him.  You  cannot  be  an  English  lord,  Willie,  unless  you 
begin  by  becoming  an  English  gentleman.' 

Willatopy  looked  intently  at  Madame  all  the  while  she  was 
speaking,  and  his  eyes  lost  their  blurred  look.  As  the  fumes  of 
the  unaccustomed  port  cleared  away,  the  native  sense  of  courtesy 
in  his  brown  and  white  blood  revived.  He  sprang  from  his  chair, 
dropped  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  laid  his  black  frizzy  head  upon 
her  knees. 

'  Forgive  me,  Madame,'  cried  he  '  I  was — a  perfect  hog.' 

'  Willie  dear,'  said  Madame,  as  she  passed  her  hands  gently 
over  the  long  frizzled  hair  and  arranged  the  tresses  neatly  on  her 
lap,  '  now  that  you  are  an  English  lord  you  will  really  have  to 
get  your  hair  cut.'  In  this  fashion  the  two  became  reconciled. 

Willatopy  shed  a  vinous  tear  or  two  on  Madame's  trench  coat, 
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and  then  sprang  violently  up  as  a  thought  struck  him.  '  You, 
John,'  roared  he.  '  You  white  slave  !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  it  was  a  hoggish  thing  to  come  on  board  Madame's  yacht  and 
order  Madame's  wine  ?  I  did  not  think.  You  are  my  white 
slave  and  it  is  your  job  to  think  for  me.  Madame,  have  I  your 
permission  to  kill  John  here  in  your  yacht  ?  I  should  like  to  begin 
at  once.' 

'  I  will  deal  with  him,'  said  Madame.  '  Willie,  have  you  half- 
a-crown  ?  ' 

Willatopy,  looking  puzzled,  thrust  his  hand  into  a  trouser 
pocket  and  produced  a  silver  coin.  '  It  is  a  two-shilling  piece,' 
said  he.  '  Will  that  do  ?  ' 

'  Quite  well.'  Madame  drew  the  automatic  pistol  from  her  side 
pocket.  John  Clifford  cowered  before  her  screaming.  '  Worm 
and  liar,'  snapped  Madame.  '  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a 
lawyer — so  scurvy  a  wretch  could  be  none  other — but  I  will  never 
believe  that  even  for  three  months  you  were  ever  an  English 
officer.  Come  outside  and  look  upon  your  death.'  She  drove 
him  out  on  to  the  deck  at  her  pistol  muzzle.  He  crouched  down 
by  the  rail  and  covered  his  eyes  with  both  hands. 

'  No,'  said  Madame.  '  That  will  not  do  at  all.  I  had  not 
intended  to  slay  you — just  yet — but  I  am  going  to  make  you 
watch  me  shoot — as  a  warning.  Take  away  those  hands  and 
look  at  me.'  Her  voice  snapped  at  him  as  it  had  done  before,  and 
Clifford  obeyed — as  a  dog  obeys  its  mistress.  He  sat  by  the  rail 
and  looked  at  her. 

'  Willie,'  said  Madame,  *  stand  over  there  with  your  back  to 
the  sea.  I  don't  want  anyone  to  be  hurt,  even  the  brave  lawyer. 
When  I  give  the  word  throw  the  coin  into  the  air.  I  am  going  to 
show  Mr.  John  Clifford  a  little  bit  of  trick  shooting  which  he  may 
bear  in  his  remembrance — as  a  warning.  I  shall  not  hit  you,  Willie.' 

'  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  the  boy  with  a  touch  of  pride.  He  did 
as  he  was  commanded.  With  his  back  to  the  sea,  and  at  the 
word  from  Madame,  he  spun  the  florin  into  the  air. 

She  had  stretched  out  her  pistol  arm,  and  with  the  muzzle 
followed  the  scrap  of  white  metal  which  flew  upwards  sparkling 
in  the  sun.  Madame  declares  that  she  never  looks  at  her  gun 
sights — that  she  shoots  by  instinct.  Exactly  at  the  instant  when 
the  coin  stopped  in  act  to  fall,  Madame's  pistol  cracked,  and  the  two- 
shilling  piece  hit  fairly  by  the  small  -25  bullet  flashed  over  the 
rail  into  the  sea. 
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'  Teach  me  to  do  that,'  cried  Willie. 

Madame  returned  the  pistol  to  her  pocket,  and  contemplated 
Clifford.  '  I  am  a  woman,'  said  she  '  and  very  nervous.  My 
terrors,  when  a  stranger  approaches  my  camp,  even  by  day,  are 
lamentable.  I  struggle  against  them,  but  it  is  no  use.  My  one 
consolation  is  this  pistol,  which  never  leaves  my  side,  and  my  skill 
in  its  use.  My  nerves  are  so  uncontrollable  that  I  am  sure  no 
stranger — not  even  one  so  innocent  of  offence  as  Mr.  John  Clifford 
— is  safe  within  pistol  shot  of  me.  As  a  friend,  who  would  be 
desolated  should  an  accident  befall  him,  I  say  to  Mr.  Clifford  : 
"  Keep  clear  of  Madame  Gilbert."  Captain,'  went  on  Madame, 
turning  to  Ching,  who  had  not  been  far  away  during  this  scene, 
'  Mr.  John  Clifford  regrets  that  he  must  leave  us.  Would  you 
please  order  out  a  boat  and  put  him  ashore  over  there  by  the 
mangroves.  He  will  have  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  woods  of 
a  couple  of  miles  before  reaching  a  human  habitation.  Contem- 
plation is  good  for  the  penitent  soul.  And  should  he  approach 
the  ladder  of  the  yacht  again — I  doubt  myself  if  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  pay  us  another  call — will  you  please  give  orders  that  Madame 
Gilbert  is  not  at  home — neither  is  her  port.' 

The  dinghy  was  swung  out  and  Clifford  invited  to  enter.  He 
turned  to  Willatopy,  '  Are  you  coming  too,  my  lord  ?  '  asked  he, 
obsequiously. 

'  No,'  said  Willie,  '  I  hate  walking.  And  your  society  does 
not  amuse  me.  The  brown  girls  on  Thursday  Island,  who  would 
not  touch  you  when  you  sought  their  favours,  were  right.  You 
are  an  unclean  beast.  Go  and  walk  and  sweat  by  yourself.  I  am 
tired  and  would  sleep,  if  Madame  will  permit.' 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  sofa  bunk  in  the  smoke-room 
and  instantly  fell  asleep.  Madame  sat  watching  the  dark  quiet 
face,  so  very  negroid  now  that  the  bright  blue  eyes  were  veiled, 
and  presently  Ching  joined  her. 

*  Captain,'  said  she  softly,  '  the  white  blood  stirs  and  with 
it  the  taste  for  white  vice.  Look  at  those  lines  under  the  eyes 
which  stand  out  purple  against  his  skin.  Listen  to  that  harsh 
note  in  his  breath,  and  watch  the  uneasy  twitch  of  the  long  thin 
fingers.  It  was  not  in  that  restless  fashion  that  he  slept  when 
Willatopy  was  our  pilot  and  our  guest.  His  Heirship  lies  heavy 
upon  him  already,  and  its  burden  has  scarcely  begun.  Do  you 
still  hate  Willatopy,  Captain  Ching  ?  ' 

'  No,  Madame.     Since  you  told  us  of  the  black  boy's  devotion 
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to  his  white  father  I  have  hated  him  no  more.  I  wish  to  help  his 
young  lordship  if  I  can.' 

'  He  will  need  all  our  help,'  said  Madame,  sighing.  '  The  evil 
that  Grant  prophesied  is  coming  upon  him.  If  it  is  port  to-day, 
it  will  be  brandy  to-morrow.  He  hates  whisky  now,  but  for  how 
long  will  his  palate  reject  it  ?  Clifford  will  steep  him  in  foul  liquors 
if  he  can.  For  the  moment  Willatopy  is  unspoiled.  When  I 
spoke  in  tones  of  reproof  he  fell  at  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  coat. 
He  implored  my  forgiveness.  But  for  how  long  can  I  fight  against 
the  wiles  of  Clifford  ?  ' 

'  What  strikes  me  the  most  forcibly,  may  seem  to  you  a  little 
thing,'  said  the  Skipper.  '  Willatopy  arrived  here  in  his  yawl  at 
an  hour  when  he  could  not  pass  the  bar  for  the  fury  of  the  swell. 
He  came  aboard  us  and  said  that  he  had  forgotten  the  state  of 
the  tide.  Think  of  that  for  a  sailor  and  pilot  like  him.  When 
he  was  conning  the  Humming  Top,  Madame,  he  knew  the  tide  level 
to  an  inch,  but  now  he  forgets  that  at  certain  states  his  own  yawl 
cannot  sail  over  his  own  bar.  I  think  that  the  pair  of  them  must 
have  been  lying  up  and  drinking  most  of  the  night,  Madame.' 

'  Captain,  you  are  very  wise.    What  you  say  frightens  me.' 

Willatopy  stirred  upon  the  sofa  and  groaned.  '  John,'  he 
murmured,  '  you  said  the  wine  was  not  strong  and  did  no  harm. 
But  my  head  burns  and  I  cannot  see.  My  father  said ' 

His  voice  trailed  away,  and  he  slid  into  half-drunken  uncon- 
sciousness. 

'  That  Hedge  Lawyer  is  a  cunning  devil,'  said  Madame.  '  It 
looks  as  if  he  represented  port  as  a  temperance  drink,  favoured 
by  the  strictest  missionaries.  I  wondered  a  little  why  port  was 
chosen  for  the  first  introduction  to  alcohol.  Captain  Ching,  it 
sticks  in  my  mind  that  my  patience  and  courtesy  towards  that 
stranger  will  fail  me,  and  that  he  will  get  hurt.  When  I  saw  him 
sitting  opposite  Willatopy  in  this  room,  making  free  with  my  yacht 
and  my  wine,  my  hand  went  to  my  gun.  He  saw  death  in  my 
eyes  and  wilted:' 

'  It  is  a  job  for  us,  not  for  you,'  said  Ching  deliberately.  '  Shall 
we  take  him  out  into  the  Straits — and  lose  him  ?  Not  a  man 
aboard  of  us  would  give  away  the  secret.  My  conscience  would 
not  worry  me.  I  would  as  soon  drown  that  devil  as  a  rat.' 

*  We  may  come  to  it.  One's  views  upon  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  change  with  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  hold  it  a  crime  to 
slay  Clifford  if  the  killing  of  him  would  save  Willatopy.  But  it 
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would  be  a  postponement,  that  is  all.  Other  poachers  would  find 
him  out  and  we  should  not  then  be  at  hand  to  interpose  for  his 
protection.  There  is  an  alternative  which  appeals  to  me  more 
strongly.  Clifford  is  away  toiling  through  the  woods  yonder. 
Willatopy  is  here  with  us.  Suppose,  while  he  sleeps,  that  we  send 
in  for  my  camp  gear,  ship  it  on  board,  cast  off  our  moorings,  and 
sail  immediately  for  England.  Willie  would  then  have  been  cut 
loose  from  the  unscrupulous  poachers  of  St.  Mary  Axe.  I  would 
hand  him  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Toppys  estates,  who  must  give 
his  claims  full  recognition,  and  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  him 
in  England.  Disaster,  degeneracy,  will  fall  upon  him,  I  fear.  They 
are  the  present  perils  of  his  half-blood.  But  at  least  he  would 
have  been  preserved  from  deliberate  corruption.  Will  you  please 
summon  Alexander.  He  is  shrewd  and  vairy  circumspections. 
Let  us  have  his  opeenion.' 

Alexander  considered  the  proposal  with  a  grave  judicial  coun- 
tenance. He  had  been  below  tinkering  with  his  adored  engines — • 
painting  the  lily  of  the  high  speed  turbine — -and  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  expulsion  of  John  Clifford.  When  told  how  Madame  had 
plugged  a  two-shilling  piece  with  a  '25  pistol  bullet  he  expanded  with 
admiration.  '  Yon  Clifford  will  go  in  fear  of  his  dirty  life,'  said  he 
with  satisfaction.  '  He  will  scuttle  for  the  woods  when  the  shadow 
of  our  sweet  Madame  falls  across  his  track.  You  are  a  bonnie 
shooter,  but  don't  puncture  the  vermin  if  you  can  keep  your  wee 
gun  off  him.  I  like  fine  your  new  plan.  There  is  a  flavour  of 
lawless  kidnapping  about  it  which  appeals.  Both  Ching  and  me 
are  with  you  up  to  the  neck.  Will  you  send  ashore  now  for  the 
gear  ?  ' 

'  You  can't,'  interposed  Ching  shortly.  '  'Tis  close  on  low 
water,  and  the  bar  is  not  passable.' 

'  Oh  ! '  groaned  Madame.  '  Like  Willie  I  had  forgotten  the 
tide.' 

'  It's  a  peety,  a  sore  peety,'  observed  Ewing.  '  But  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  The  tents  and  the  gear  are  worth  much 
money  ;  still  they  belong  to  Sir  John  Toppys  and  not  to  us.  He 
would  be  the  loser  by  their  being  left  behind,  not  us.  The  idle 
rich  can  afford  losses  of  gear.  We  can  maroon  the  tents  as  we 
propose  to  maroon  the  law  agent.' 

'  But,'  objected  Ching — to  the  best  of  plans  there  is  always 
some  intrusive  objection — '  What  about  my  six  men  in  the  escort 
tent,  and  Madame's  maid  Marie  ?  We  can't  leave  them  behind.' 
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'  I  will  willingly  leave  Marie — she  can  console  John  Clifford 
if  she  has  the  stomach  for  him.  But  I  agree  that  we  can't  leave 
Ching's  men.  They  are  wanted  to  work  the  yacht.  Besides, 
after  my  stores  were  exhausted,  they  would  have  nothing  to  live 
on  except  bananas  and  the  produce  of  Mrs.  Toppys'  fowls  and 
garden.  It  would  be  a  low  down  trick  to  play  on  the  poor  dears. 
We  must  confide  Willie  and  his  future  to  the  hands  of  fate.  If  he 
stays  asleep  until  the  tide  rises,  and  we  can  evacuate  my  camp, 
we  will  accept  the  omen,  up  anchor,  and  sail  to-night  for  home. 
Willie  himself  shall  be  our  pilot.  But  if  not,  I  am  a  fatalist,  and 
shall  not  grumble  either  way.  Will  you  please  get  the  boats  ready, 
Captain,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  We  must  do  our  bit  to  help 
the  workings  of  fate,  but  I  shan't  interfere  to  the  extent  of  locking 
Willie  up  and  kidnapping  him  by  force.' 

But  fate  had  already  decided.  Willatopy  awoke  about  one 
o'clock,  announced  that  hunger  devastated  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  lunched  with  Madame  and  her  companions  in  the  saloon. 
As  Willatopy  he  had  messed  with  the  junior  officers  ;  as  the  twenty- 
eighth  Baron  of  Topsham,  he  sat  at  Madame's  right  hand  in  the 
saloon.  There  was  no  pretence  now  that  he  was  a  byblow  of 
Will.  Toppys. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  Willie  at  table.  He  had  been 
brought  up  strictly  as  a  native  of  the  Straits,  and  in  his  father's 
hut  had  lived  exactly  like  other  brown  boys.  Now  and  then, 
during  his  visits  to  Thursday  Island,  he  had  sat  at  table  in  rough 
company.  Once  or  twice,  I  believe,  the  banker  Grant  had  invited 
him  to  tea  with  his  wife  and  family.  In  the  usages  of  white  society, 
with  these  small  exceptions,  Willie  was  wholly  unversed.  Yet 
no  one  watching  him  now,  seated  beside  Madame  and  talking 
freely  with  (Thing  and  Ewing,  would  have  suspected  the  slenderness 
of  his  social  equipment.  He  never  touched  knife  or  fork  or  plate 
until  by  observation  he  had  seen  how  others  used  them.  He 
watched  his  companions  as  narrowly  as  he  watched  the  reefs  by 
which  and  over  which  he  sailed  his  yawl.  His  method  was  slow, 
but  it  was  very  sure.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  satisfied  his  hunger, 
and  all  through  the  meal  he  never  committed  one  noticeable 
gaucherie. 

'  The  boy  is  white  and  a  gentleman,'  thought  Madame.  '  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  his  skin  did  not  come  as  pale  as  that  of  his 
sisters.  But  for  that  unfortunate  coffee-coloured  epidermis  there 
might  be  a  chance  for  him  after  all.  The  brown  skin,  together 
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with  the  explosive  mixture  in  his  blood,  are  too  overwhelming 
a  handicap  to  carry.'  No  wine  was  served  by  Madame's  strict 
orders. 

Afterwards  in  the  smoking-room  over  coffee  and  cigarettes, — 
Willie  had  never  smoked  before,  but  seemed  to  relish  one  of 
Madame's  favourite  Russians, — Madame  openly  spoke  to  Willie 
of  their  intentions  had  he  not  awakened  so  inopportunely. 

'  It  is  not  too  late,  Willie,  to  go  now  with  us  of  your  own  free 
will.  Lord  Topsham — for  you  really  and  truly  are  Lord  Topsham, 
a  great  English  lord — cannot  for  long  remain  on  a  little  island  in 
the  Torres  Straits.  He  will  be  sought  out  by  his  own  trustees, 
and  by  loathsome  sharks  of  the  Clifford  breed.  Now  that  you 
know  the  truth,  and  your  white  blood  stirs  in  your  veins,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  you  must  go  to  England.  Before  you  had 
gone  on  that  trip  to  Thursday  Island,  I  thought  it  possible  that 
you  might  stay  in  peace  here.  Now  I  am  sure  that  sooner  or  later 
you  must  go.  And  if  fate  wills,  sail  with  us,  your  friends  who 
love  you,  in  a  Toppys  ship.  We  will  take  you  home  with  us,  and 
put  you  in  your  lawful  place.' 

But  Willie  said  No.  The  wine  dying  out  of  his  sytem  had  left 
him  full  of  terrors.  The  gallant  lad  who  had  fought  for  three  days 
to  save  his  god-like  father  from  the  devils  of  the  sea,  who  until 
now  had  never  felt  fear,  trembled  before  the  unknown.  '  I  will 
never  leave  Tops  Island,'  muttered  he.  '  This  is  my  home.  I 
am  a  Hula  and  my  father  said  "  Always  be  Hula,  Willie,  never  go 
to  England."  I  cannot  disobey  the  words  of  the  great  white 
chief  my  father.  Clifford  I  hate.  I  am  sorry,  Madame,  that  I 
did  not  kill  him  when  first  he  landed  on  my  island.  It  was  you 
who  saved  his  miserable  life  from  me.  In  Thursday  Island  he 
tried  to  give  me  whisky  and,  when  I  refused  it,  told  me  the  sweet 
sticky  port  was  good  and  safe  to  drink.  I  liked  it,  Madame. 
He  brought  two  or  three  cases  away  in  the  yawl,  and  some  other 
stuff  like  port — he  called  it  cherry  brandy.  That  I  liked  too.  It 
is  hot  and  sweet.  And  then  there  is  .  .  .  '  In  his  artless  fashion 
he  was  about  to  °,peak  of  the  girl  Marie,  but  the  white  blood  stirred, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  relations  with  women  he  felt  shame,  and 
the  sentence  was  left  unfinished. 

'  It  is  as  you  will,'  said  Madame  gently.  '  We  will  remain  here 
for  a  little  while  longer.  Should  you  change  your  mind  and  wish 
to  go,  here  is  the  Humming  Top  at  your  service.  We  cannot  sail 
without  our  pilot.  We  should  be  cast  away  on  the  reefs  for  sure. 
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You  brought  us  to  your  island,  Willie,  and  only  you  can  take  us 
away.' 

'  I  will  be  your  pilot  to  Thursday  Island  whenever  you  wish, 
Madame.  But  no  farther  ;  I  will  return  here  in  my  yawl.' 

'  And  what  about  Clifford  ?  ' 

'  If  he  has  not  gone  I  will  cut  off  his  head.  It  amuses  me  that 
he  should  be  my  white  slave,  but  I  grow  weary  of  him.  His  head 
will  smoke  nicely  over  the  fire  in  my  cookhouse.' 

The  afternoon  drew  on  and  the  tide  rose  to  its  height.  Willie 
looking  over  the  bar,  decided  that  the  moment  for  his  departure 
had  arrived.  He  went  to  the  stern  of  the  yacht  where  the  yawl 
had  been  tied  up. 

'  One  moment,'  said  Madame.  '  Those  cases  which  Clifford 
brought  ?  The  port  and  the  cherry  brandy  ?  Shall  we  throw 
them  overboard,  Willie  ?  ' 

The  boy's  face  worked  uneasily.  He  had  tasted  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Californian  grape  and  found  it  very  good.  He  had  decided 
not  to  go  to  England  to  claim  his  lordship,  but  had  not  decided 
to  cut  himself  loose  from  all  white  seductions.  It  was  his  intention 
to  carry  the  cases  to  his  island,  and  there  to  offer  alcoholic  hos- 
pitality to  the  white  Marie.  Madame  knew  nothing  of  what  passed 
through  his  opening  mind.  '  Shall  we  throw  the  cases  into  the 
sea  ?  '  she  enquired  anxiously.  '  It  will  be  better  so,  Willie,  my 
dear.' 

Willie  did  not  refuse  her  in  words.  He  stood  hesitating,  and 
then  suddenly  leaped  over  the  rail.  Down  he  dropped  true  upon 
the  yawl's  deck,  and  steadied  himself  with  one  hand  on  the  main 
mast.  In  a  moment  he  had  cast  off  and  run  up  the  sails. 

Madame  Gilbert  watched  the  yawl  fly  through  the  slack  water 
toward  the  bar  and  heave  and  pitch  in  the  swell.  Willie  took 
her  over  as  a  skilful  rider  lifts  a  horse  over  a  gate,  and  slid  away 
into  the  distant  recesses  of  the  bay. 

She  turned  to  Ching,  who  stood  silent  at  her  side.  *  There  is 
something  hidden,'  said  she.  '  Something  that  we  do  not  know. 
One  does  not  all  at  once  become  so  fond  of  drink.  What  is  that 
something,  Captain  Ching  ?  ' 

Ching  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  know.  If  Alexander  had 
been  present  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  shaken  his  head. 
He  might  not  have  known  more  than  was  vouchsafed  to  Ching, 
but  he  would  at  least  have  put  up  a  guess.  Alexander,  the 
circumspections  man,  did  not  lightly  confess  to  being^baffled. 
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Willie  moored  the  yawl  at  the  end  of  the  bay  and  went  ashore 
in  the  collapsible  boat.  On  the  edge  of  the  beach  he  met  Marie, 
who  in  the  absence  of  the  terrible  Madame  Gilbert  had  gained 
courage. 

'  My  lord  has  been  a  long  time  gone,'  whispered  she,  regarding 
him  sideways  with  the  eyes  that  bit.  '  Marie  has  missed  you  ever 
so  much.' 

'  You  will  not  miss  me  any  more,'  said  "Willie.  He  kissed 
her — it  was  the  salute  of  the  seigneur  to  the  beautiful  white  slave — 
and  with  his  arm  about  her  waist  walked  slowly  towards  the  woods. 

NOTE. — 'Madame  Gilbert's  Cannibal,'  a  shortened  version  of  which  has 
appeared  in  these  pages,  will  be  published  immediately  in  its  full  form. 

ED.  CornhiU. 
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THE   OLD   GARDEN. 

THE  old  garden  was  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  a  summer  afternoon. 
The  drowsy  hum  of  nature  at  work  and  play  merely  emphasised 
the  enchanted  silence.  It  was  a  garden  of  sleep,  everything  was 
so  still.  Not  a  leaf  or  grass  stirred ;  the  trees,  with  more  than 
the  promise  of  fruit  on  the  branches,  seemed  lost  in  slumber  ; 
and  to  complete  the  gracious  aspect  of  tranquillity,  an  elderly 
lady  with  silvern  hair  was  dreaming  on  a  garden-seat. 

A  book  was  on  her  lap,  her  hands  were  folded ;  a  sunbeam 
glancing  through  gaps  in  the  foliage  rested  on  her  forehead,  enough 
to  illumine  a  face  that,  with  all  the  lines  and  touches  wrought  by 
time,  was  still  young  with  the  beauty  of  kindness. 

A  gentle  disturbance  entered  Paradise.  Mrs.  Anstruther,  awak- 
ened by  it,  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  at  the  peaceful  green- 
ness before  her,  and  in  thought  continued  her  dream.  . 
She  was  aware  of  an  intruder  in  Eden,  and  at  the  thought  of  an 
outsider's  desecration  of  this  sanctuary  felt  herself  harden.  The 
habit  of  proprietorship,  and  a  natural  shyness,  caused  her  to  resent 
this  wanton  spoiling  of  the  peace  of  the  place.  She  remained 
quiescent,  watchful ;  and  saw  a  khaki  figure,  slender,  tall  and 
straight,  wandering  among  the  trees.  Something  in  that  form  she 
recognised  as  familiar,  and  at  the  thought  knew  her  heart  leaping 
in  a  manner  unusual  to  the  elderly. 

Unaware  of  her  presence  the  visitor  approached,  and  she  was 
able  to  note  the  thin  face,  the  grizzled  moustache  and  close  hair, 
the  grey  eyes,  the  rainbow  of  ribbons  on  his  coat.  She  read  his 
rank  on  the  sleeve. 

'  Colonel  Robert  Pardon  !  '  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  with 
all  its  gentleness  carried  easily  in  the  drowsy  silence. 

The  officer  started  unmistakably  at  her  challenge  ;  then  saw 
her  and  smiled.  A  life  of  discipline  and  duty  had  left  traces  on 
his  face ;  but  the  smile  was  as  young  as  it  had  been — how  many 
years  ago  ! 

'  You  here  of  all  people,  Margaret !  '  he  said. 

'  Margaret  Anstruther,  Robert,'  she  gently  reminded  him. 

'  Egad  !  so  it  is.  And  I've  always  thought  of  you  as  Meggie 
Deane.' 

*  It  brings  back  old  memories,'  she  mused  aloud.     '  And  in 
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this  garden  too — which  is  full  of  gracious  spirits  and  memories. 
I'm  a  grandmother,  Robert !  ' 

He  laughed  at  her  inconsequence,  and  sat  on  the  space  to 
spare  at  the  end  of  the  garden-seat. 

'  So  you're  a  grandmother,  Meg  !  And  it  seems  only  yesterday 
you  were  a  bright-headed  girl,  full  of  confounded  mischief,  climbing 
trees,  and  rebelling  against  having  to  learn  a  Collect  every  Sunday. 
Well,  I  rebelled  too,  but  then  I  never  could  learn  it.' 

'  Once  you  did,  though,  Robert.  Under  threat  of  not  coming 
into  this  garden  for  a  month.  "  Keep  "  Sunday  it  was,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.' 

'  Dear  me,  yes  !  I  had  forgotten  that ! '  He  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  of  contemplation,  and  thereupon  smiled  again.  Memory 
jostled  against  the  realisation.  He  saw  wide  inevitable  differences 
between  the  girl  of  forty  summers  ago,  racing  and  tearing  with 
an  undisciplined  energy,  and  this  lady  of  silver  hair  and  settled 
quietude.  With  his  years  of  experience  he  preferred  the  accom- 
plishment to  the  promise,  divine  as  that  girlish  promise  had 
seemed  to  him  in  the  golden  calf -days.  He  found  his  thoughts 
drifting  vaguely,  wistfully,  backward,  through  the  avenue  of  years. 

'  I  see  you  did  your  share  in  the  war,'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  a  bit  of  my  bit.' 

'  I  remember  the  day  you  went  away.  Old  Murphy  brought 
the  telegram  into  the  garden — this  garden.  I  can  see  his  bald 
head  shining  in  the  sun,  and  his  little  short  stumpy  steps.' 

'  Old  Murphy !  He  wasn't  unlike  a  starling  when  he  walked. 
He's  asleep,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  Long  ago  !    He  went  out  very  suddenly,  after  a  stroke.' 

For  moments  they  brooded  with  thoughts  of  an  autumn  tinge 
and  a  sombre  texture. 

'  He  was  a  good  old  fellow,'  commented  Robert,  '  peppery, 
and  in  his  small  plump  way,  most  important.  He  must  have 
been  kind  to  me ;  but  I  know  I  often  thought  him  a  beast.  He 
taught  me  to  make  paper-boats,  and  for  years  I  kept  a  glass- 
marble  he  picked  up  and  brought  home  to  me.  Good  old  Murphy  ! 
I  lost  it  somewhere  in  West  Africa.  I  suppose  it's  a  fetish  now, 
the  hoarded  treasure  of  a  witch-doctor.  I  remember  kicking 
Murphy  on  the  shins  once,  in  a  paddy  ...  I  wish  I  hadn't 
now.' 

She  smiled  quietly,  and  looked  sideways  at  him,  liking  his 
bronze  and  grey. 
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'  Old  age  is  full  of  those  regrets,'  she  said.  '  That's  the  worst 
of  it !  I  often  find  myself  writhing  over  the  small  vanities  and 
cruelties  and  meannesses  of  long  ago.' 

'  My  dear  Margaret !  '  he  protested.  '  You  need  not  talk  of 
old  age  yet.  We  are  still  in  the  prime,  my  dear.' 

'  You  may  be,  Robert,  and  are  ;   but  I'm  a  grandmother.' 

*  Fiddle  ! '    There  was  just  a  touch  of  Anglo-Indian  testiness 
in  the  expression  of  the  word.    *  I'm  older  than  you,  anyhow. 
Remember  that ! ' 

'  Years  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Every  woman  is  older  than 
a  man  of  the  same  age,  from  the  very  beginning.' 

'  Some  women  certainly  are,'  he  conceded  ;  '  and  some  women 
certainly  are  not.'  She  did  not  follow  into  this  region  of  humane 
philosophy.  The  immediate  personal  was  of  more  concern  to  her. 

*  The  telegram  brought  news  of  your  uncle's  death.' 

*  I  remember.    How  strange  it  is,  after  years  of  forgetfulness, 
getting  glimpses  of  that  old  life  which  was  so  different  from  this. 
It  is  over  forty  years  ago.    Uncle  Clem  died  the  year  the  Princess 
Alice  went  down.    I  remember  because,  when  I  went  to  Woolwich 
that  same  year — another  result  of  the  telegram — one  thought  of 
and  saw  nothing  else  but  the  horrors  of  that  crowded  vessel  sinking 
in  the  Thames.' 

'  Dear  me  !    yes.' 

'  The  ship  that  collided  with  her  was  the  Bywater  Castle,  or 
was  it  the  Bywell  ?  I  remember  that  detail  too,  and  I  can't  say 
I've  thought  of  it  since.  The  memory  is  very  strange,  and  this 

old  garden As  one  talks,  the  things  come  back.  Why  are 

you  laughing,  Meg  ? ' 

She  was  not  laughing,  had  not  been  laughing,  but  as  she  had 
listened  and  watched  his  face,  a  thought  flashed  through  her  mind, 
and  touching  to  life  the  spirits  of  her  humour,  brought  gleams 
of  mirth  to  her  lips  and  eyes. 

'  Nothing,  Robert.  It  was  only  an  idea  that  occurred — it 
amused  me ;  but  it  wouldn't  interest  you.' 

*  Nothing '  though  it  was,  her  aspect  had  quickened  in  him 
the  urge  to  laughter,  a  result  of  this  hour  of  renewed  deep  sympathy, 
which  was,  indeed,  proving  strangely  pleasant  to  both  of  them. 

'  But  I  think  it  would  interest  me,'  he  protested.  '  Anyhow, 
I'll  give  a  penny  for  the  thought.' 

She  shook  her  head  with  an  alluring  obstinacy,  which  showed 
that  the  spirits  were  still  alert. 
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'  It's  not  for  sale,  Robert — not  even  for  twopence.' 

'  Oh,  I  mustn't  waste  twopence  in  these  days,'  he  said.  '  Besides 
you're  sure  to  tell  me  presently  for  nothing.' 

She  laughed  quietly,  and  again  her  mirth  intrigued  him. 

'  What  a  curmudgeon  ! '  she  said.  '  And  onoe  you  wasted — 
I  remember — many  twopences  on  brandy-balls  and  bulls'-eyes, 
horrid  things.' 

'  0  for  the  digestion  of  yester-year ! '  he  sighed.  '  Youth 
has  all  the  luck  ! ' 

She  roused  herself,  closed  the  book  on  her  lap,  and  placed  it 
on  the  seat  beside  her. 

'  That  sort v  of  remark,  Robert,  is  the  beginning  of  old  age ; 
and  you  don't  look  it !  There  is  plenty  of  youth  for  us  yet,  if 
we  keep  our  hearts  joyous.  White  hair  counts  for  nothing, 
nowadays.' 

'  Do  you  remember  my  "  bone-shaker  ?  "  '  he  asked  abruptly. 

'  Oh  yes  I  I  do,  now  you  remind  me.  It  rattled  so  that  you 
announced  yourself  before  you  were  in  sight.' 

'  It  would  do  this  generation  good,'  he  declared,  with  a  renewal 
of  energy,  '  to  see  one  of  those  old  wooden  rattly  things  on  which 
we  laboured.  That  was  work,  it  was  exercise,  adventure.  They'd 
be  ashamed  then  of  taking  their  ease  in  cars  and  motor-bikes 
and  scooters.' 

'  Shame — not  they !  The  lucky  children  have  none  of  that 
modesty.  They'd  fall  out  of  their  cars  from  laughter  at  the  back- 
wardness of  their  forebears.  .  .  .  Youth  can  be  very  cruel.' 

'  And  very  fine,'  he  added  thoughtfully.  An  expression  of 
dream  came  into  his  eyes.  '  I — I  had  no  good  word  for  the  "  nut " 
before  the  war.  His  hair  and  his  attitudes.  I  called,  and  thought, 
him  girlish.  But  when  I  saw  him — in  hundreds — going  over  the 
top,  always  after  carefully  shaving — charging  through  the  spatter 
of  machine-gun  fire — I — well,  he  proved  built  of  the  stuff  of 
heroes.' 

Her  eyes  were  dim  because  of  his  words,  but  when  he  turned 
his  head  to  look  at  her  she  smiled — an  April  face,  which  recalled 
further  memories.  He  laughed,  so  that  some  of  the  grasses  in 
the  garden  awoke  to  listen. 

'  We  buried  in  this  orchard  an  old  bottle,'  he  said. 
'  So  you  remember  that !    I've  never  forgotten.' 
4  It  was  your  girlish  look  just  now  which  reminded  me.    You 
looked  just  so — tears,  blue  eyes,  and  smiles — on  the  day  I  broke 
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your  doll  and  to  make  up  for  it  stuck  her  head  on  backwards. 
Remember  ?  ' 

'  I  do.    Poor  Annette  !   she's  long  since  gone  to — sawdust.' 

'  And  you  looked  like  that  when  that  vile  butcher-boy  trampled 
on  the  face  George  Rowley — that  was  the  footman's  name, 
wasn't  it  ? — had  moulded  for  us  in  the  sand.  He  was  a  beast, 
that  butcher-boy ! ' 

'No.    I  don't  remember  that ! ' 

'  Nor  him  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Sorry,  Meg !  I  remember  him  thoroughly  well.  The  black- 
guard !  He  had  greasy  ear-locks,  long  cork-screws — black — ugh  !  I 
suppose  he's  fat  and  getting  on  for  sixty  now,  quite  possibly  an 
over-plump  profiteer.  Oh,  the  beast !  ' 

*  Robert,  what  a  power  of  hate  you've  got.' 

'  Yes,  Meg.  I've  always  hated  him.  He  was  my  bete  noire. 
He  often  pummelled  me,  was  two  heads  taller  than  me.  I  could 
never  get  back  at  him  on  even  terms.  And  he  jeered  at  me, 
knowing  it.' 

'  I  think  I  haven't  quite  forgotten,'  she  said,  after  reflection. 
Her  eyes  held  a  new  light,  coloured  with  mischief. 

'Ah!' 

*  That  boy  was  my  first  love.    How  I  adored  him  !  His  strength, 
his  ready  wit,  his  shining  hair.' 

'  Come  now,  Meg  ! ' 

She  turned  her  face  to  look  at  him  with  a  side-glance  of  happy 
amusement. 

'  I  remember  he  rode  on  the  box  of  the  fly  with  the  driver 
when  Aunt  Pooley  was  taking  me  to  the  station  for  a  week's  visit 
to  London,  when  I  went  to  the  Waxworks,  then  in  Soho,  with 
the  Chamber  of  Horrors — I  can  still  smell  that  ugly  smell — ugh  ! 
But  then  the  Christy  Minstrels  and  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  " 
put  it  all  right.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  he  was  not  worthy  of  my 
young  love,'  she  added  reflectively. 

*  He  was  not !     I  wish  we  could  find  that  bottle.' 

*  Yes,  the  bottle.    It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.' 
'  Was  that  the  twopenny  thought,  Meg  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  it  was,  Robert.' 

'  Egad  !  I'll  find  it  then  !  Over  forty  years  ago  !  What  an 
adventure !  '  He  sprang  up  with  a  glad  energjf  and  looked  up, 
looked  down — was  baffled. 

'  Better  leave  it  alone.    Let  the  dead  past  bury  its— bottle.' 
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4  No  !      By  Jove,  no  !      Certainly  not ! ' 

'Then  try  that  old  tree.' 

She  pointed  to  an  apple-tree,  rusty,  gnarled,  aged,  yet  still 
showing  its  better-than-promise  of  ruddy  fruit. 

He  walked  briskly  to  the  tree.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  unfaded  youthfulness,  in  spite  of  the  grey  of  his  hair. 

*  There  is  a  spade  in  the  hutch,  over  there.'  She  indicated 
what  looked  like  a  green  thicket. 

'  I  remember !      That's  where  Murphy  kept  the  rabbits.' 

The  years  melted  to — the  dimensions  of  a  tear-drop,  as,  striding 
among  the  trees,  he  found  the  shed,  in  the  last  condition  of  rusting 
decrepitude,  which  brought  the  memories  leaping  back.  Gracious 
shadows  wandered  about  him.  It  was  a  garden  rich  with  genial 
ghosts. 

He  took  back  spade,  fork  and  pitchfork. 

'  Now  exactly  where  ?  '    He  looked  to  her  for  guidance. 

She  ro?e  and  went  towards  him.  He  noted  her  grace,  and  the 
youthfulness  that  denied  the  undoubtable  grand-maternity. 

'  Try  here ! '  She  pointed  at  a  dandelion  with  her  foot ;  and 
he  went  to  work. 

'  Carefully  ! '  she  charged  him. 

'  Aren't  I  as  careful  as  I  can  possibly  be  ? '  he  answered,  with 
the  swift  spirit  of  protest  that  reminded  her  vividly  of  his  in- 
tolerant boyhood. 

Excitement  grew  on  both  of  them,  an  excitement  elaborately 
hidden,  as  with  careful  hands  he  delved.  .  .  .  They  nearly 
missed  the  bottle  even  then.  It  was  smaller  than  memory  pro- 
mised, and  so  solidly  embedded  in  the  earth  that  after  the  sleep 
of  forty  years — the  wilderness  time  ! — it  reappeared  solidly  enclosed 
in  soil.  He  threw  the  spadeful  on  the  growing  upturned  heap, 
and  the  bottle  rolled  into  view. 

History  was  resumed.  The  dream  was  ended.  Neither  said  a 
word,  though  their  hearts  were  throbbing  strangely — for  elderly  folk. 

It  was  a  squat  clumsy  glass  bottle.  Robert  allowed  no  senti- 
ment to  delay  the  climax.  Walking  to  a  distance  of  safety,  he 
hurled  the  bottle  on  a  flint  and  broke  its  neck. 

'  No  ! '  she  had  cried,  protesting  against  this  act  iconoclastic. 
It  seemed  she  would  have  remained  content  with  the  bottle  still 
buried  and  guarding  its  hoard ;  but  he  had  not  been  a  gunner 
for  nothing. 

He  came  to  her  eagerly  with  the  splintered  torso  ;  his  hands 
trembled  with  exactly  the  same  tense  excitement  as  when  he  had 
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brought  her  the  robin's  nest  he  had  found  among  the  laurels — 
which  still  were  there ! 

He  rattled  the  bottle,  and  released  a  farthing  dated'  1872. 
They  had  both  forgotten  that !  There  followed  the  solitary  joint 
of  a  doll's  plaster  leg  ;  which  she  did  remember.  A  blob  of  crumpled 
paper  rammed  in  proved  a  mere  fragment  of  newspaper — signifying 
nothing  ;  and  then — then — something  else,  forgotten  by  neither. 
An  elaborately  folded  half-sheet  of  coloured  note-paper,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  period. 

He  opened  this  with  all  the  delight  of  attaining  a  new  dis- 
covery. She  tended  to  draw  backward — the  sign  and  measure 
of  her  equal  interest. 

'  We,  R.  P.  and  M.  D.,  swear  that  we  will  marry  each  other 
some  day.  This  is  a  sworn  secret.' 

It  was  signed  with  a  sprawling  '  Robert  Pardon  '  and  '  Margaret 
Evelyn  Deane.' 

'  To  think  I  could  write  as  atrociously  as-  that !  '  said  he. 

'  To  think  I  could  set  my  signature  to  such  nonsense ! ' 
she  declared  ;  but  her  face  was  rosy,  and  looked  wonderfully 
youthful  and  pretty  under  the  neat  silvery  hair. 

'  Oh,  come  now,  Meg  !  '  said  he.     '  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  ?  '  she  echoed,  and  looked  at  him  aghast. 

*  I've  never  forgotten,  anyhow,'  he  declared. 

'  Oh,  fibber  !  '  she  retorted. 

'  Never  ! '  he  persisted,  with  the  rapid  energy  his  characteristic. 
'  And  egad,  I  keep  you  to  your  word  !  ' 

'  But  Robert,  I'm ' 

'For  goodness'  sake,  Meg,  don't  tell  me  again  that  you're  a 
grandmother  !  It  doesn't  interest  me,  my  dear.  I  don't  care  a 
— a  buried  farthing  what  you  are — I've  never  loved  anyone  else.' 

'  And  I oh,  Robert,  there  was  always  a  corner  of  my  heart, 

but at  our  age- ' 

'  Fiddlesticks  !  Our  age  !  We're  hardly  grown  up.  Think  of 
the  years  we  didn't  live.  We — we  musn't  disappoint  the  old  garden.' 

And  that  evening  the  spirit  haunting  the  leafy  place,  in  its 
wonderful  peace,  knew  that  never  had  its  grass,  flowers,  leaves 
and  branches  been  illumined  with  a  happier  light.  The  robin, 
perched  upon  a  forgotten  spade,  beside  an  upturned  heap,  twit- 
tered for  joy.  It  may  have  been  worms.  .  .  .  The  garden 
was,  anyhow,  undeniably  happy. 

C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
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THE  last  six  years — years  of  war  and  its  aftermath — have  taken  away 
singularly  few  of  the  leading  political  figures  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  war,  in  July  1914,  Mr.  Chamberlain  died, 
and  though,  owing  to  the  tragic  breakdown  in  his  health,  he  had 
for  long  been  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra,  his  death  made 
a  great  gap  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  John  Redmond,  and  exclud- 
ing Lord  Kitchener,  Minister  of  State  in  war-time  because  he  was 
a  great  soldier,  the  men  who  in  August  1914  were  best  known  as 
past  or  present  statesmen  are  with  us  still.1  In  strong  contrast 
is  the  record  for  the  same  years  of  the  three  self-governing 
Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
In  all  of  them  death  took  toll  of  well-known  leaders. 

Like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  earlier  in  1914,  Lord  Strathcona 
died  before  the  war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  wonder- 
ful alike  for  the  length  of  his  life  and  for  the  amount  of  fruitful 
work  crowded  into  it,  for  up  to  his  last  illness  he  was  in  harness 
as  High  Commissioner  in  London  for  Canada.  He  had  chosen  as 
a  boy  a  career  under  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  preference  to 
one  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  began  his  Canadian  life  about 
the  time  when  Lord  Durham  went  out  on  his  memorable  mission 
— in  other  words,  before  colonial  self-government  had  come  into 
being,  long  before  self-governing  Dominions  took  form  and  shape. 
He  had  seen  all  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Canada, 
and  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  made  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  any  true  sense  a  single  unit,  was  in  large  measure  his 
handiwork.  He  once  summed  up  to  me  his  experience  of  life  in 
the  words  :  '  It  is  a  good  world  ;  it  is  what  y6u  like  to  make  it.' 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  another 
equally  long-lived  Canadian  did.  This  was  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
who  was  ninety-four  when  he  died  in  1915.  Lord  Strathcona 
was  Canadian  by  adoption,  Scotsman  by  birth,  but  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  was  Canadian  born,  though  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
his  life  and  died  in  England.  He  was  a  son  of  Nova  Scotia — a 
province  which  has  given  many  prominent  statesmen  to  Canada, 
among  them  the  man  who  succeeded  Tupper  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Dominion  and  who  as  Prime  Minister 

1  Written  in  June  1920. 
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guided  Canada  through  the  war,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  born  at  Acadian 
Grand  Pre.  Tupper  was  born  in  1821,  the  year  of  Napoleon's 
death  ;  for  years  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  fathers  of  Canadian 
Confederation  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  his  ninetieth  birthday 
when,  in  June  1911,  he  was  present  and  spoke  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  room  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  in  which  Canadian  delegates  had  framed  the  Act  of  Union 
in  1866-7.  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  was  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  on  that  occasion  by  his  political  opponent,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  lived  to  see  his  party — the  Conservative 
party — come  back  into  power  in  Canada  a  few  weeks  later,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  now  well  over  ninety,  he  was  present 
at  another  gathering  in  London  and  spoke,  it  was  said,  for  thirty- 
five  minutes  without  notes.  Before  he  died,  the  soldiers  from 
the  Dominion  which  he  had  helped  to  bring  to  birth  had  begun 
their  glorious  record  of  fighting  in  France.  His  political  life  had 
been  strenuous  and  stormy ;  the  life  of  a  hard-fighting  party  man. 
He  had  undaunted  courage  and  was  capable  of  great  generosity, 
as  was  shown  in  his  relations  with  another  very  eminent  Nova 
Scotian,  Joseph  Howe,  to  whom  he  was  at  one  time  bitterly 
opposed.  Sir  John  Willison,  in  his  interesting  book  of  Reminis- 
cences, says  of  Tupper  that  '  in  constructive  genius  he  has  had 
no  equal  among  the  public  men  of  Canada,'  and  this  is  the  verdict 
of  a  critical  judge,  not  enamoured  of  the  political  methods  employed 
by  Tupper  and  his  party.  His  public  life  was  interesting  from 
various  points  of  view.  For  some  years,  while  in  England  as 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  thus  being  in  effect  a  resident  Minister 
in  London  and  in  some  sort  foreshadowing  what,  in  the  latest 
developments  of  Empire  relations,  has  been  suggested  for  all  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  Again,  while  an  outspoken  Imperialist, 
he  had  no  little  suspicion  of  any  plan  for  Empire  organisation 
which  might  possibly  limit  Canadian  autonomy ;  the  same  kind 
of  suspicion,  though  not  carried  to  the-  same  extent,  as  was  enter- 
tained so  markedly  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  looked  to  fiscal 
measures,  not  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
for  promoting  unity.  He  had  had  a  hand  in  creating  a  nation, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  countenance  any  movement  which  he 
thought  might  impair  its  nationhood.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariS 
policy  he  considered  to  be  '  the  only  policy  by  which  the  Colonies 
may  be  indissolubly  bound  to  the  Empire.'  He  started  life  as  a 
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doctor,  practised  for  twelve  years  before  he  went  into  politics, 
and  subsequently  for  some  time  combined  medicine  and  politics. 
He  was  a  most  successful  doctor  and  ministered  to  the  bodies  of 
his  political  opponents,  if  he  could  not  operate  upon  their  minds. 
The  medical  profession  is  not,  like  the  legal,  an  obvious  training 
ground  for  political  life,  but  we  shall  come  later  on  to  another 
doctor  who  rose  to  fame  outside  his  professional  calling.  As 
a  politician — and  it  stands  to  his  credit — Tupper  was  more  often 
the  power  behind  the  throne  than  in  the  throne  itself.  He  was 
always  to  the  fore  in  times  of  party  need :  few  could  equal  him 
in  boldly  facing  adverse  conditions  and  critical  complications. 
He  was  real  leader  of  his  party  in  Nova  Scotia  longer  than  he  was 
titular  leader  or  premier  of  the  colony,  and,  though  he  became 
Prime  Minister  of  th )  Dominion,  it  was  only  for  about  two  months 
in  1896,  when  the  Conservative  party  was  in  extremis.  They 
were  swept  from  power  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Laurier, 
as  he  then  was,  became  Prime  Minister,  and  held  the  office  with- 
out a  break  for  fifteen  years,  until,  in  1911,  he  in  turn  was  swept 
away  by  the  tide  which  rose  against  the  proposed  Reciprocity 
Agreement  with  the  United  States. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  outlived  the  war.  He  died  early  in  1919, 
not,  like  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  at  a  phenomenal  age,  but  still  an  old 
man  of  seventy-seven.  When  he  died,  he  had  been  in  Opposition 
for  between  seven  and  eight  years,  having  remained  in  Opposition 
when  many  leading  Liberals  in  Canada  combined  with  the  Con- 
servatives to  form  a  National  Government  under  Sir  Robert  Borden. 
He  fought  Borden  hard  on  the  Conscription  issue  and  refused  to 
join  forces  with  him  ;  yet  his  attitude  during  the  war,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  by  no  means  the  least  noble  feature  of  his  career.  For 
from  the  first  moment  he  never  faltered,  but  gave  his  whole  heart 
and  voice  and  influence  to  the  Allied  cause.  French  Canada,  of 
which  he  was  the  son  and  outstanding  leader,  was  not  in  the  main 
conspicuous  for  enthusiasm  in  that  cause,  and  Nationalists  of  the 
type  of  Bourassa  were  avowedly  opposed  to  Canadian  intervention. 
With  Laurier  himself  it  had  been  almost  an  obsession  that  Canada 
should  not  be  drawn  into  what  he  called  the  vortex  of  European 
militarism,  and  he  held  the  doctrine  quite  openly  that  while,  when 
Great  Britain  was  at  war,  Canada  necessarily  was  also  at  war, 
it  rested  entirely  with  Canada  whether  or  not  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  war.  When  August  1914  came,  he  held  the  same 
doctrine  still,  that  the  decision  rested  with  Canada,  but  he  had  no 
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shadow  of  doubt  as  to  what  that  decision  must  be.  While  he  was 
in  office,  there  was  no  Dominion  statesman  who  was  such  a  com- 
manding figure  as  Laurier.  Four  times  he  represented  Canada 
at  Imperial  Conferences  ;  Canada  holds  the  first  place  among  the 
Dominions,  and  for  long  years  Canada  meant  Laurier.  Probably 
we  all  attempt  to  define  the  principles  and  motives  of  great  men 
more  clearly  and  sharply  than  they  could  or  would  themselves 
define  them  ;  but  there  was  every  indication  that  in  normal  times 
Canada  bounded  his  political  horizon.  Canada  had  found  herself, 
and  he  had  found  Canada,  in  the  British  Empire  :  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained,  possibly  much  to  be  lost,  by  disturbing  an  existing 
fact.  But  the  one  thing  needful  was  Canadian  autonomy,  and  any 
move  in  the  direction  of  closer  partnership  was  to  be  suspected  and, 
if  possible,  shelved.  Yet  he  gave  tariff  preference  to  Great  Britain ; 
he  worked  harmoniously  with  British  Governments,  especially 
when  they  were  Liberal  Governments,  and,  when  the  real  testing 
time  came,  all  aloofness  disappeared.  '  It  is  our  duty  to  let  Great 
Britain  know,  and  to  let  the  friends  and  foes  of  Great  Britain  know, 
that  there  is  in  Canada  but  one  mind  and  one  heart  and  that  all 
Canadians  stand  behind  the  Mother  Country.'  These  were  his 
words,  when  the  Canadian  Parliament  met  after  the  Declaration 
of  War,  and  in  the  same  great  speech  he  referred  to  Canada  as 
'  a  daughter  of  Old  England.'  Sir  John  Willison  writes  of  him, 
that  he  '  belonged  to  the  old  Whig  group  of  England  or  to  the  old 
Court  circle  of  France,  gracious,  restrained,  of  serene  spirit  and 
simple  tastes.'  There  was  much  of  the  Whig,  the  aristocratic 
Liberal,  about  him.  A  keen  party  politician  in  a  New  World 
democracy,  he  was  none  the  less  a  great  gentleman,  a  gentleman 
in  look,  in  speech,  in  scholarly  tastes.  He  had  the  Frenchman's 
grace  of  words  and  manner,  and,  when  he  stood  up  for  Canada  and 
spoke  for  Canada,  sight  and  sound  alike  told  that  Canada  was 
more  than  well  represented. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  which  federated  Canada,  was 
passed  in  1867,  and  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
procuring  the  Act  and  achieving  Canadian  Federation  lived  on 
for  another  forty-eight  years.  The  parallel  Commonwealth  Act 
was  only  passed  in  1900,  but  in  the  six  years  under  review  no  fewer 
than  four  of  the  fathers  of  Australian  Federation  died,  three  of, 
them  having  been  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
they  created.  The  last  to  die,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Sir  Edmund  Barton.  He 
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was  nearly  seventy-one  when  he  died,  and  had  left  political  life 
to  be  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  as  far  back  as  the 
autumn  of  1903.  Though  he  was  Prime  Minister  for  the  first  two 
and  a  half  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  represented  Australia 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  and  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward,  he  was  more  prominent  as  a  maker  of  the  Commonwealth 
than  as  a  leader  of  the  Commonwealth  when  made.  After  Sir 
Henry  Parkes'  death  he  was  in  the  very  front  rank  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  Federation  in  New  South  Wales — and  New  South 
Wales  held  the  key  of  the  position.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
National  Convention  which  drafted  the  Constitution,  and  went  with 
the  Bill  to  London  for  the  final  stage.  A  skilled  lawyer,  highly 
educated  and  well  read,  he  was  also  a  fine  robust  popular  speaker, 
and  was  classed  as  a  tribune  of  the  people.  But  he  had  breadth  of 
view  and  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  not  lending  himself  to  un- 
necessary antagonism.  He  was,  in  short,  a  citizen  of  real  ability 
who,  at  a  particular  time  and  for  a  particular  object,  rendered 
conspicuous  and  lasting  service  to  his  country. 

Exactly  three  months  before  he  died  one  of  his  principal 
colleagues  in  the  Federation  movement,  and  Attorney-General 
in  his  Ministry,  passed  away.  This  was  the  Victorian  statesman, 
Alfred  Deakin,  who  succeeded  Barton  as  Prime  Minister,  and  had 
three  separate  terms  of  that  office.  He  was  a  younger  man  than 
Barton,  sixty-three  when  he  died,  but  he  had  been  a  private  citizen 
since  1913  ;  his  strength  was  overtaxed,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  his  health  entirely  broke  down.  He  was  a  most  interesting 
and  most  lovable  man.  No  one  could  be  with  him  without  feeling 
his  personal  attraction.  He  was  a  speaker  of  rare  eloquence  and, 
like  Laurier,  gained  the  epithet  of  silver-tongued.  He  loved  books, 
was  full  of  ideals,  possessed  of  untiring  energy,  and  devoted  to 
public  work.  At  the  same  time  he  was  as  difficult  to  analyse  and 
define  as  was  the  somewhat  similar  statesman  on  a  greater  stage, 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  simplicity  of  character  in  high  degree ;  he 
never  would  accept  any  honour,  not  even  the  Right  Honourable 
which  befitted  his  office,  and  yet  as  a  public  man  he  wanted  capacity 
for  plain  and  direct  action,  as  though  he  did  not  think  quite  clearly 
or  saw  more  sides  than  more  commonplace  men  see.  A  more  high- 
minded  man  never  lived,  and  he  might  well  have  lived  longer,  had 
he  not  used  up  the  fire  of  life  too  lavishly  in  consuming  zeal  for 
the  public  good. 

In  1918,  a  few  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  war,  Sir  George  Reid 
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and  Lord  Forrest  died,  almost  at  the  same  time— the  first  in  England, 
the  second  on  the  voyage  to  England.  Both  were  over  seventy, 
and  Reid  was  slightly  the  older  man  of  the  two.  Reid  had  been 
a  very  notable  figure  in  Australian  politics  ;  more  stories  gathered 
round  him  than  any  other  prominent  public  man  in  Australia. 
Prior  to  Federation,  he  was  for  some  years  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  after  Federation  in  1904-5  for  a  short  time  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  beyond  question  he  did  his 
best  work  for  Australia,  and  gained  most  distinction  for  himself, 
when  about  five  years  later  he  came  to  London  as  the  first  High 
Commissioner  for  Australia.  He  was  essentially  a  Liberal,  in  the 
old-time  sense  of  Liberalism,  a  very  strong  Free  Trader,  who  had 
led  New  South  Wales  on  Free  Trade  lines.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  he  was  at  first  opposed  to  Federation,  but  subsequently 
came  round  and  joined  in  carrying  it.  Hence  he  was  spoken  of 
at  the  time  as  Yes-No  Reid,  on  which  his  only  comment  was  that 
it  should  have  been  No- Yes.  He  was  a  Scotsman,  who  had  gone 
out  as  a  child  to  Australia,  and  he  was  a  most  humorous  Scots- 
man, one  of  many  sons  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  who  have  given  the  lie  to  the  proverbial  incapacity  of  Scots- 
men to  see  a  joke.  No  man  could  be  wittier  in  repartee,  and  none 
enjoyed  more  thoroughly  jokes* at  his  own  expense.  His  squat 
stout  figure,  very  slow  movement  and  somewhat  drawling  speech, 
all  added  point  to  his  quick  wit.  He  was  equally  effective  when 
heckled  on  a  public  platform  or  when  making  an  after-dinner 
speech.  His  figure  played  a  great  part  in  the  stories  fathered  on 
or  attached  to  him.  To  the  inquiry  of  what  use  he  could  be  to 
the  Army  in  the  war,  the  reputed  answer,  probably  coined  by  him- 
self, was  that  he  might  be  valuable  as  a  base.  When  addressing 
a  public  meeting  from  a  point  of  vantage  and  persistently  inter- 
rupted, at  length  he  singled  out  the  offending  individual  and  silenced 
him  with  what  was  indeed  a  weighty  threat,  *  If  that  gentleman 
does  not  keep  quiet,  I  will  fall  on  him.'  At  another  meeting  he 
held  forth  to  the  effect '  Some  of  my  kind  friends  have  been  wishing 
I  was  dead.  Now,  if  I  were  dead,  what  would  happen  ? '  and 
from  the  crowd  came  the  immortal  reply,  '  The  fat  would  be  in  the 
fire.'  His  political  views  did  not  really  accord  with  those  of  either 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  probably 
more  at  home  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  entered  after 
his  term  as  High  Commissioner  expired,  than  if  he  had  gone  back 
to  the  Australian  Parliament.  He  was  then  too  old  to  make  a 
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real  mark  in  the  House,  but  it  was  something  to  have  been  chosen 
member  for  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  in  the  constituency  by  another 
Australian,  Sir  Newton  Moore.  One  evening  after  dinner,  when 
the  speaking  turned  on  getting  back  to  the  land,  he  reminded  us 
that  we  all  get  back  to  the  land  sooner  or  later,  and  when  he  died 
a  very  bright,  shrewd,  kindly  man  was  laid  under  the  turf. 

If  Reid  was  a  typical  Liberal,  in  the  home  sense,  Lord  Forrest, 
the  first  and,  up  to  date,  the  only  Australian  peer,  was  a  typical 
Conservative.  Australian  born,  he  was  an  out-and-out  John  Bull. 
Western  Australia,  his  birthplace  and  home,  was  much  later  than 
the  other  Australian  colonies  in  taking  on  self-government,  and 
Forrest  was  in  the  Survey  Department  and  eventually  Surveyor- 
General  under  the  old  regime.  When  self-government  came  in 
1890  he  was  the  first  Premier  of  the  colony,  and  held  the  office 
for  ten  consecutive  years  until  Federation,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Ministry  and  was  in  all  the 
Liberal  Ministries,  except  Reid's,  as  well  as  in  the  Coalition  War 
Ministry  under  Hughes.  He  was  three  or  four  times  Treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  narrowly  missed  being  Prime  Minister. 
Having  served  in  old  days  under  the  Colonial  Office,  he  was  con- 
sistently friendly  to  the  Home  Government  and  attached  to  the 
Old  Country,  at  least  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  it. 
Hardly  any  Australian  statesman  did  so  much  really  constructive 
work.  He  was  about  the  last  of  the  great  Australian  explorers. 
His  most  notable  enterprise,  which  brought  him  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  was  his  journey  in  1874  from 
the  coast  at  Geraldton  through  the  heart  of  the  Australian  desert 
to  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin.  He  lived  to  see  the  railway  completed  east  and  west 
across  the  desert,  and  Western  Australia  thereby  linked  up  to  the 
Eastern  States.  For  Western  Australia  was  the  British  Columbia 
of  the  Commonwealth  and,  curiously  enough,  almost  exactly  the 
same  number  of  years  passed  in  Australia  as  in  Canada  between 
the  original  Federation  Act  and  the  opening  of  the  line  which  made 
Federation  a  reality.  Before  Labour  attained  its  full  strength, 
Forrest's  position  and  influence  in  Western  Australia  were  un- 
challenged. He  was  called  the  King  of  the  West,  and  there  was 
a  story  that  a  native  who  had  planted  himself  on  Crown  lands, 
when  asked  if  he  knew  whose  lands  they  were,  replied  at  once, 
'  John  Forrest's,'  He  fully  earned  his  position.  In  his  time  and 
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under  his  guidance  the  colony  grew  wonderfully,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  stupendous  work  of  bringing  water  for  350 
miles  to  the  Kalgoorlie  goldfields.  With  the  new  forces  of  Labour 
he  had  no  sympathy  and,  blunt  and  downright,  did  not  lend  him- 
self to  conciliation.  But  his  name  will  always  stand  high  in  the 
list  of  makers  of  Australia,  and  in  private  life  he  was  the  kindest 
and  most  hospitable  of  friends. 

The  South  African  Roll  of  Honour,  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
includes  three  very  well-known  names,  the  names  of  General  Botha, 
Mr.  Schreiner,  and  Sir  Starr  Jameson.  General  Botha's  title  to 
greatness  will  not  be  questioned  ;  he  made  history  and  will  live  in 
history.  He  was  only  fifty-seven  when  he  died.  Possibly  he  was 
felix  opportunitate  mortis,  for  he  died  the  first  and  up  to  his  death 
the  only  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ;  he  had  just 
completed  a  most  dramatic  and  fruitful  chapter  in  the  story  of 
South  Africa  and  rounded  off  the  Union  by  the  addition  of  what 
had  been  German  South- West  Africa.  But  his  death  was  a  terrible 
loss  to  the  Empire,  and  the  measure  of  the  loss  is  the  measure 
of  his  greatness.  There  must  have  been  natural  genius  in  him. 
In  1899  outside  South  Africa  he  was  an  unknown  man.  When  he 
died  twenty  years  later  his  name  was  well  known  throughout  the 
world.  A  South  African  farmer,  he  shone  alike  as  soldier  and  as 
statesman,  yet  he  had  had  no  military  or  political  training  outside 
the  Transvaal  and  its  Volksraad.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have 
had  high  character  and  breadth  of  view,  a  chivalrous  nature  and 
a  widening  mind.  The  difficulties  which  he  faced  and  surmounted 
might  well  have  broken  the  health  and  spirit  of  any  man.  He  had 
to  fight  a  losing  fight  and  counsel  a  surrender.  He  had  to  lead  his 
own  former  republic  on  the  lines  of  a  British  self-governing  colony, 
to  join  in  making  the  framework  of  a  nation,  to  lead  the  nation 
when  made,  and  to  keep  it  from  looking  back  at  a  time  of  strong 
temptation.  Racial  feeling  in  South  Africa  perhaps  derives  its 
strength  largely  from  the  fact  that  in  South  Africa,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  division  at  all,  it  is  the  only  possible  kind  of  division.  The 
country  is  essentially  one.  Different  political  units  were  artificially 
made,  they  were  not  the  result  of  nature  but  of  bad  human  handi- 
work. Botha  himself,  with  many  other  Africanders  in  like  case, 
was  born  under  the  British  flag.  Moving  from  Natal  into  the 
Transvaal  was  little  more  than  moving  into  an  adjoining  county 
or  parish.  He  grasped  the  bedrock  fact  of  unity,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  made  allowance  for  the  human  desire  to  find  a  ground  of 
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difference.  Hence  he  combined  singular  forbearance  to  his  recal- 
citrant countrymen  with  unswerving  determination  to  hold  fast 
by  the  Union  and  the  Empire.  At  Imperial  Conferences  he  was 
very  much  in  line  with  Laurier.  Either  man  was  the  non-British 
representative  of  a  two-nationality  Dominion.  Each  was  chary 
of  any  proposal  tending  to  modify  the  status  of  the  Dominion. 
But  when  the  question  for  the  Empire  was  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
neither  the  French  Canadian  nor  the  South  African  Dutchman 
gave  an  uncertain  sound. 

Mr.  Schreiner  came  to  London  shortly  after  the  war  began  to 
be  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  chosen  for 
the  post  by  General  Botha.    It  was  the  war  that  brought  him 
over.    He  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  as  High  Commissioner 
he  could  best  '  do  his  bit '  at  that  critical  time  for  South  Africa 
and  the  Empire.    For  he  had  no  two  minds  about  the  Great  War 
as  he  had  about  the  South  African  War,  when  he  vainly  hoped 
that  he  might  keep  the  Cape  Colony,  of  which  he  was  Premier  in 
1898-1900,  aloof  from  the  strife.    Like  General  Smuts,  he  was  a 
Cambridge  man  of  very  high  distinction,  an  able  lawyer  and,  prior 
to  the  Raid,  Attorney-General  in  Rhodes'^  Ministry  at  the  Cape. 
The  Raid  brought  a  parting  of  the  ways.    Though  he  himself  was 
neither  Dutch  nor  British  but  of  German  descent,  his  personal 
and  political  connections  were  rather  with  the  Dutch  than  with 
the  British  section  of  the  community,  and  in  1898  he  headed  a  Bond 
Ministry.    A  man  of  the  highest  principles  and  of  great  intellectual 
power,  he  was  a  politician  with  many  searchings  of  heart.    This 
was  illustrated  by  the  memorable  apologia  which  he  made  in  the 
Cape  House  of  Assembly  after  his  retirement  from  office.    Alfred 
Lyttelton,  who  was  in  South  Africa  at  the  time,  was  a  listener  on 
this  occasion,  and  when  he  came  out  he  exclaimed  to  a  mutual 
friend  of  his  and  mine,  who  was  with  him,  '  Only  one  other  man 
in  the  world  could  have  made  that   speech,  my  old  uncle,  Mr. 
Gladstone.'    Men  of  this  type,  unless  they  are  supremely  great, 
are  less  effective  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  democratic  politics 
than  those  who  have  narrower  vision  and  fewer  scruples.    By 
temperament  they  would  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  but  their  means 
do  not  conduce  to  their  end,  for  they  rather  discover  than  ignore 
points  of  difference  on  the  way.    A  great  champion  of  the  coloured 
men,  Schreiner  opposed  rather  than  promoted  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  because  the  Constitution  did  less  than  justice  to  the  coloured 
races.    But  he  was  in  his  element  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  natives  in  the  Union  Senate,  and  as  High  Commissioner  in 
war-time,  watching  over  the  well-being  of  the  fighting  men  of  South 
Africa,  and  answering  to  one  call  and  another  of  mercy  and 
beneficence,  he  was  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  his  kind.  When  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  a  life,  which  had  been  lived  on  the 
strictest  rules  of  honour,  ended  in  work  which  was  in  full  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  had  guided  the  life. 

With  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  oldest  of  the  three  South  Africans, 
we  come  to  the  second  doctor  in  the  list,  and  the  only  bachelor. 
Like  his  bosom  friend,  Cecil  Rhodes,  he  was  never  married.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  his  career  in  any  romance. 
He  went  out  to  South  Africa  as  consulting  physician  to  the 
Kimberley  hospital,  took  service  with  the  British  South  African 
Company  and  administered  their  territories,  led  the  notorious  Raid, 
was  tried  and  sent  to  prison.  Within  eight  years  he  was  Premier 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  he  sat 
side  by  side  with  General  Botha.  He  was  one  of  the  main  pro- 
moters of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Having  by  his  mischievous 
adventure  embittered  feeling  between  the  two  white  races  in  South 
Africa,  he  afterwards  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  them  together. 
Bad  health  led  to  his  retirement  from  South  African  politics  in  1912  ; 
returning  to  England  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Company  which 
his  earlier  action  had  compromised,  and  he  died  a  baronet  and 
Privy  Councillor,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  No  more  trans- 
parently honest  man  ever  played  a  leading  part  in  a  conspiracy. 
No  one  ever  did  more  to  repair  a  great  mistake  or  was  more  success- 
ful in  living  down  a  badly  damaged  record.  The  Scottish  tenacity 
and  human  loving-kindness  of  the  man  combined  to  make  good, 
and  the  world  was  the  poorer  when  '  Dr.  Jim  '  died.  He  died  as 
far  back  as  November  1917,  but  it  was  not  until  May  22  last  that 
he  was  finally  laid  to  rest,  where  Rhodes  lies,  in  the  Matopo  hills. 

C.  P.  LUCAS. 
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THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION. 
BY  HORACE  AKNESLEY  VACHELL. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ENLIGHTENMENT. 
I. 

JESS  returned  home,  after  her  great  triumph,  telling  herself  that 
she  was  the  most  miserable  young  woman  in  London.  She  might 
have  confided  this  conviction  to  Miss  Oldacre,  but  that  sympathetic 
lady  was  out  shopping.  Jess  surveyed  her  house  with  critical  eyes 
before  she  entered  it.  She  lingered  in  the  hall,  the  drawing-room, 
the  dining-room,  and  finally  retreated  to  her  bedroom,  locking 
the  door. 

It  was  her  house,  whatever  happened.  But  everything  in  it 
called  to  mind  Cherry.  She  took  off  her  furs  which  he  had  given 
to  her,  staring  at  her  husband's  photograph.  The  smile  upon  his 
clever  face  struck  her  for  the  first  time  as  derisive.  It  seemed  to 
say  :  '  Yes,  I  have  done  for  you  what  I  could  ;  I  have  established 
you  here  as  Queen  Regnant ;  you  owe  everything  to  me  ;  what, 
pray,  have  you  done  to  advance  my  interests  ?  ' 

Imagination,  it  must  be  admitted,  played  havoc  with  her. 
She  reasoned  as  before,  logically  enough,  but  from  a  wrong  premiss. 
Cherry  had  withheld  his  confidence  because  he  had  ceased  to  love 
her.  He  had  assigned  a  definite  reason  for  leaving  her— his  third 
act  could  not  be  written  satisfyingly  at  home.  That  reason  had 
been  accepted  with  bitter  resignation,  because,  surely,  something 
was  wrong  radically  with  a  home  in  which  a  man  was  unable  to 
do  his  best  work.  He  had  left  her.  And  then,  having  achieved 
his  object  triumphantly,  so  it  appeared,  he  had  not  come  back, 
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keeping  secret  from  her  what  he  had  done,  exposing  her,  deliber- 
ately, to  such  humiliation  that  she  writhed  at  the  memory  of  it. 

It  says  much  for  her  that  at  such  a  moment,  suffering  atrociously, 
she  was  honest  with  herself,  although  incapable  of  being  quite  fair 
to  him. 

She  had  not  married  him  for  love.  Had  he  said  to  her :  '  Choose 
between  your  ambitions  and  me  ;  chuck  the  stage  and  live  in  the 
country  with  me,'  she  might  have  refused  such  terms.  But, 
immediately  after  marriage,  she  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  love, 
to  depend  upon  it,  to  curl  herself  up,  like  a  cat,  in  the  warmth  of  it, 
to  purr  beneath  his  caresses.  And  then,  just  like  a  cat,  she  had 
gone  out  to  catch  mice  on  her  own  account. 

Ravaged  by  these  reflections,  computing  her  debt  to  Cherry, 
she  thought  of  her  parents.  What  had  they  felt,  when  she  cut  loose 
from  them  ?  She  owed  much  to  them,  but,  like  Cherry,  she  had 
left  home,  because  ambition  lured  her  away.  In  fine,  happiness 
had  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  others— her  nearest  and 
dearest.  Fate,  Destiny,  God — if  you  believed  in  a  Personal  Deity 
— had  granted  her  heart's  desire  which  now  was  turning  to  ashes. 

She  stared  at  the  twin  beds. 

Upon  Cherry's  bed  were  two  new  frocks,  which  she  eyed  con- 
temptuously. She  contrasted  flesh  and  blood  with  chiffons. 
Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  she  was  chilled  to  the  bone. 
The  room  had  no  fire  in  it.  If  she  lit  the  fire,  piled  on  the  coal, 
roasted  herself  over  it,  this  room  above  all  others  would  remain 
cold,  because  Cherry  no  longer  loved  her.  If  he  had  ceased  to  love 
her,  he  would  never  come  back — never.  She  recalled  what  he  had 
said  at  Brighton  about  marriages  of  convenience,  about  the  ill- 
mated  couples  who  must  have  faced  the  facts  of  life  hi  that  absurdly 
over-decorated  suite  of  rooms.  Neither  he  nor  she  could  tolerate 
living  together  without  love.  That  was  prostitution,  hateful, 
degrading,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

She  wanted  to  cry  her  eyes  out,  but,  fiercely,  she  put  from  her 
the  last  resource  of  the  weak  female.  She  had  wept  before  Ambrose, 
a  stranger.  And  his  kindness,  sympathy,  and  strength  had  served 
to  accentuate  her  sense  of  dependence. 

'  I  can  do  one  thing,'  she  thought,  '  and  I'll  do  it — now.' 

She  dared  not  leave  this  cold  room  for  fear  of  meeting  Miss 
Oldacre,  who  might  return  at  any  minute.  In  a  corner  stood  a 
small  writing  bureau,  an  untouched  Queen  Anne  bit,  originally 
her  husband's  most  priceless  possession.  He  had  given  it  to  her. 
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She  picked  up  a  pen  and  wrote  : 

'  DEAR  MR.  AMBROSE, — I  cannot  play  this  big  part.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well  both  for  you  and  me  that  I  refuse  to.  attempt  it.  I 
might  let  you  down.  I  have  so  much  to  learn.  Believe  me  that 
I  am  sorry,  but  Mr.  Welfare,  as  you  said,  will  place  his  play  easily 
elsewhere.  And  you  will  produce  my  husband's  play.  And  I 
feel,  somehow^  that  in  your  hands  it  will  be  a  great  and  noble 
production.  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  Let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  my  husband  that  you  have  accepted  his  play.  A  few 
lines  from  you  to  me  will  suffice. 

'  Sincerely  yours, 
'  JESSICA  CHERRINGTON.' 

She  paused  before  she  signed  the  letter.  Had  she  accepted  the 
part,  she  would  have  written  '  Yeo '  instead  of  '  Cherrington.' 
Perhaps  she  wanted  a  shrewd  man  to  infer  that  a  wife  was  con- 
sidering her  husband's  interests.  In  that  case,  he  would  accept 
her  decision  as  final. 

Having  written  the  letter,  she  burned  to  deliver  it.  She  slipped 
on  her  furs,  and  hurried  back  to  the  theatre.  A  clerk  at  the  box- 
office  told  her  that  Ambrose  was  in  his  room.  He  promised  to 
hand  the  letter  to  his  chief.  Jess  waited  till  he  came  back.  Yes  ; 
Mr.  Ambrose  had  received  it. 

II. 

Meanwhile,  Cherry  was  working  away  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  London.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Welfare  might  have  finished  his  comedy,  although  he  knew  that 
Welfare  was  a  '  lightning '  dramatist.  Wags  at  The  Buskin 
affirmed  that  he  could  write  an  act  between  breakfast  and  luncheon. 
Indeed,  he  boasted  that  a  four-act  '  winner '  had  been  conceived, 
composed,  and  delivered  in  three  weeks  !  On  the  other  hand,  a 
less  successful  play  had  engrossed  his  energies  for  a  full  year. 
Welfare  jibed  mercilessly  at  critics  who  condemned  '  speed '  in 
writers.  What  tosh !  Some  literary  giants  did  their  best  work 
swiftly  ;  others  advanced  inch  by  inch,  creeping  and  crawling. 
Nobody  but  a  critic  could  dogmatise  on  such  a  tricky  theme. 
Nothing  mattered  but  the  result.  Let  critics  acclaim  the  '  goods  ' 
if  they  were  '  right.'  How,  when  and  where  they  were  manu- 
factured lay  beyond  their  ken  and  jurisdiction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Welfare  had  taken  two  months  over  the  Jess  comedy,  and 
behind  that  stretched  a  stage  experience  of  twenty  years. 
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When  at  work.  Cherry  was  happy  ;  after  his  labours,  at  ease 
in  his  comfortable  chair,  he  tried,  not  so  ha.ppily,  to  adjust  his 
marital  relatioms.  It  exasperated  him  to  reflect  that  Jess  and  he, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  honeymoon,  had  come  to  cross  roads. 
However,  being  optimistic  when  in  robust  health,  he  decided  that, 
in  the  immediate  future,  he  would  follow  along  her  appointed 
track,  with  the  comforting  reflection  that,  if  necessUry,  he  could 
'  fly  '  that  track  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  rejoin  her.  He  admitted 
frankly  that  her  position  as  an  actress  was  not  as  yet  assured.  She 
must '  establish  '  herself  in  London,  not  budge  from  it,  till  she  waa 
hailed  as  a  fixed  star. 

Unwisely,  he  withheld  these  reflections  from  Jess,  believing 
that  she  must  be  spared  worry.  It  was  obvious  to  him — as  to 
Miss  Old  acre-  that  her  indefinable  charm  '  got  over  '  because  joy 
in  living  is  as  contagious  as  measles.  He  had  said  to  her  again  and 
again  :  '  Your  dimples  do  it.'  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  her 
cheering  letters  which  might  have  been  penned  by  one  jolly  boy 
describing  the  amusing  incidents  of  the  holidays  to  another  jolly 
boy.  Jess,  reading  these  light-hearted  epistles,  thought  wretchedly  : 
*  He's  skating  over  thin  ice.' 

Working  enthusiastically  for  Jess  made  him  think  of  Jess,  in 
all  her  moods  and  tenses.  He  was  not  attempting  her  portrait, 
but  he  remembered  what  Welfare  had  said  about  building  up  a  part 
for  a  player,  bearing  in  mind  that  player's  abilities  and  disabilities. 
To  accomplish  this,  Cherry  had  to  depart  from  the  gold  en  rule  which, 
according  to  Welfare,  kept  gold  from  the  box-office.  He  couldn't 
work  with  detachment.  The  third  act  of  his  serious  play  had, 
somehow,  written  itself.  Now  he  suffered  from  the  usual  inter- 
mittencies,  pausing  to  consider  whether  or  not  Jess  was  shining 
brilliantly.  These  intermittencies  might  last  for  hours.  And  the 
weather  in  late  November  had  become  so  bitter  that  he  was 
forced  to  write  indoors,  close  to  a  roaring  fire. 

Nevertheless,  when  inspiration  failed,  he  rushed,  as  before, 
on  to  the  moor,  part  of  which  he  was  beginning  to  know  well.  The 
wild  portion,  encompassing  the  sources  of  the  Dart  and  Teign, 
attracted  him  irresistibly.  A  visitor  to  Chagford  described  it  as 
bleak.  '  That  describes  you,'  thought  Cherry.  A  place  was  like 
a  book  ;  you  found  in  it  what  you  took  to  it. 

Bleak ! 

Some  fools  would  say  that  of  Turner's  '  Frosty  Morning.' 

The  November  mornings  were  frosty.  Ice  lay  upon  the  pools 
reflecting  cold,  clear  skies.  The  inoor  was  spangled  with  crystal. 
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Out  of  it  rose  the  great  tors  superbly  defined  and  detached.  Woe 
to  the  man  who  took  liberties  with  them.  Down  Chagford  way, 
the  gaffers,  over  a  glass  of  ale,  spoke  of  Dartymoor  as  the  Bretons 
speak  of  the  sea.  To  them  it  was  a  duke  monstrum,  a  personality 
to  be  placated,  never  to  be  offended.  If  offence  were  given,  let 
the  offender  beware !  Retribution  would  follow.  Much  of  the 
folk-lore,  whispered  in  inglenooks,  hard  to  overhear  because 
'  foreigners '  scoffed  at  it,  dealt  with  this  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
wilderness.  The  loneliness  of  the  tors  had  significance.  They 
wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Upon  the  day  when  Jess  called  upon  Godfrey  Ambrose,  Cherry 
found  himself  '  dried  up.'  He  took  the  road  to  Fern  worthy,  disre- 
garding the  warning  of  his  landlady,  who  predicted  snow  before 
night.  Snow  lay  deep  in  the  Midlands,  and  the  north  wind,  when 
it  reached  Dartmoor,  confirmed  what  was  reported  in  the  papers. 
Cherry,  glancing  up  at  the  moving  clouds,  decided  that  snow  might 
fall  during  the  night.  He  pushed  on,  complacently  conscious  of 
excellent  underpinning,  reached  the  moor  about  one  o'clock,  and 
ate  his  sandwiches.  It  would  be  quite  dark  at  half  past  four.  He 
would  have  ample  time  to  climb  Teign  Head,  and  be  back  to  tea. 

This  wild  part  of  Dartmoor  was  now  familiar  to  him,  so  he  gave 
himself  up  to  thought,  concentrating  attention  upon  the  problem 
that  had  baffled  him.  Half  way  up  Teign  Head,  a  new  solution 
seemed  to  present  itself,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would.  He  climbed 
up  and  on  till  he  found  himself  in  a  mist.  At  first  this  was  accepted 
as  a  common  incident.  Unfortunately,  he  had  wandered  from  the 
beaten  tract  to  the  summit. 

The  mist  thickened. 

Cherry  turned  and  began  to  descend  the  sharp  slope  of  the 
hill,  noticing  that  the  wind  had  dropped.  He  stood  still.  A  pro- 
found silence  encompassed  him.  He  strained  his  ears  in  the  effort 
to  catch  the  tinkle  of  running  water.  If  he  could  strike  some  tiny 
rivulet,  he  might  be  able  to  follow  it.  Instead,  he  heard  the  mourn- 
ful wail  of  a  curlew.  By  this  time  the  mist  was  so  thick  that,  he 
descended  cautiously.  All  bearings  were  lost.  He  knew  that  he 
was  creeping  downhill,  nothing  else.  The  mist  became  white  as  a 
winding-sheet. 

He  shouted. 

No  answer  came  through  the  blinding  mist.  He  stood  alone 
in  the  abomination  of  desolation  ! 

Sailors,  he'  reflected,  whistled  for  the  wind  ;  the  wind  would 
lift  this  pall  from  him.  So  he  whistled,  and  the  distant  wail  of  the 
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curlew  came  back,  mocking  him.  It  seemed  to  say  :  '  I  belong 
here  ;  you  are  a  trespasser.' 

He  pushed  on,  step  by  step,  prodding  the  ground  with  his  stick. 
Where  was  Fernworthy  ?  It  might  lie  north,  south,  east  or  west. 
In  a  shop  at  Chagford  he  had  seen  a  pocket  compass.  He  had 
thought  of  buying  it.  But  his  attention  had  been  distracted  by 
something  else. 

The  ground  became  softer.  At  any  moment  he  might  plunge 
into  some  treacherous  bog.  He  remembered  the  tag  quoted  by 
one  of  the  gaffers.  '  On  Dartmoor  you  can't  go  anywhere  except 
where  you  can  ;  on  Exmoor  you  can  go  everywhere  except  where 
you  can't.' 

He  sat  down,  listening.  Surely  some  kind  voice  from  the 
moor  would  guide  him.  Cows  often  wandered  far  afield  with  bells 
on  their  wrinkled  necks.  Some  cock  might  crow  on  an  outlying 
farm.  But  the  farms  were  far  away  ;  the  cows  were  carrying  full 
udders  to  the  byre. 

He  discovered  that  he  was  getting  cold.  The  grass  beneath 
his  ringers  was  icy.  He  must  keep  moving,  keep  warm.  He  got 
up  and  edged  away  from  the  soft  ground.  If  he  could  find  any  sort 
of  fuel  he  might  light  a  fire.  He  lit  his  pipe  and  felt  less  solitary  at 
once.  At  regular  intervals  he  shouted. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Only  half  an  hour  had  passed.  And 
it  had  seemed  an  eternity.  Would  he  survive  a  night  on  a  freezing 

moor  ?  A  night !  Mists  at  such  a  time  of  year  might  lift  in 

a  minute  or  linger  for  days.  If  a  party  left  Chagford  to  search  for 
him,  would  he,  a  few  hours  hence,  have  strength  enough  to  answer 
their  shouts  ?  Would  they  know  where  to  look  for  him  ?  What 
had  he  said  to  his  landlady  ?  Had  he  mentioned  Teign  Head  ? 
No.  But  she  knew  that  he  was  going  to  Fernworthy,  because  he 
had  spoken  of  buying  some  clotted  cream  there. 

'  I  must  stick  it  out/  he  thought. 

III. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  more,  despite  his  efforts  to  keep  warm, 
he  realised  that  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone  ;  and  night  was  coming 
on  apace.  He  decided  to  climb  Teign  Head,  remembering  that  mists 
often  lay  thick  upon  the  moor,  when  the  tors  rose  above  them.  As 
he  ascended  step  by  step,  he  discovered  to  his  immense  satisfaction 
that  he  could  see  farther  and  farther  ahead  of  him,  and  the  wind 
struck  cold  on  his  face.  Finally  he  emerged  from  the  fog,  and  was 
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able  to  take  bearings.  Below,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be*  wrapped 
in  clouds  of  palest  grey.  Above,  darker  clouds — snow-laden — 
impended.  The  wind  grew  stronger  and  colder,  sweeping  away  the 
mists  below,  making  curious  chasms  into  which  he  peered.  But, 
as  swiftly,  other  mists  took  their  place,  like  spirits  engaged  in  a  dance. 
As  he  watched  them,  a  snowflake  fell  upon  his  cheek.  To  remain 
upon  Teign  Head,  during  a  snowstorm  in  November,  meant  death. 
He  sought  for  shelter  in  the  lew  of  the  hill,  plunging  again  into  the 
mist.  Finally,  he  found  a  hollow,  and  curled  himself  up  on  the  wet 
grass.  Clear  of  the  fog,  he  had  hunted  feverishly  for  something, 
anything,  that  would  burn — heather,  sticks,  the  desiccated  droppings 
of  cattle.  Nothing  was  there  but  grass,  green  and  sopping. 

Very  little  snow  had  fallen. 

Huddled  up  in  his  hollow,  Cherrington  computed  his  chances. 
The  war  turned  most  men  into  fatalists.  Waiting  to  '  go  over  the 
top '  two  things  presented  themselves  inexorably :  death  or  life. 
Life  might  include  cruel  suffering  if  you  happened  to  be  wounded. 
The  thought  of  suffering  was  abominable.  Cherrington  had  not 
suffered  unendurably  when  he  was  shot,  but  he  had  seen  others 
suffer.  He  reflected  that  death  from  cold  and  exposure  was  not 
painful.  Unless  help  came  to  him  before  morning,  he  would  become 
numbed  by  the  cold,  and  fall  asleep  to  awaken — where  ? 

He  believed  with  conviction  in  a  life  beyond  this,  an  ampler, 
fuller  life,  upward  and  onward.  He  recalled  a  passage  in  a  book  of 
travel,  which  had  impressed  him  with  its  symbolism.  The  traveller 
described  vividly  a  curious  change  of  scene  and  climate  when  crossing 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  California.  He  had  lifted  the  blind  in 
his  sleeping-berth  to  behold  grim  peaks  and  canyons  in  mid-winter. 
Snow  lay  deep  upon  everything.  Then  he  pulled  down  the  blind  and 
slept  soundly.  On  waking  he  pulled  up  the  blind  again.  The  train 
was  speeding  through  valleys ;  the  sun  shone  in  stainless  skies ; 
sheep  and  lambs  were  grazing  in  pastures  enamelled  with  the  brightest 
colours  of  Nature's  palette.  In  a  few  hours  the  traveller  had  been 
whirled  from  hell  into  heaven. 

And  in  the  trenches  he  had  consoled  himself  with  this  same 
reflection.  If  Fate  so  ordained  it,  he  would  pass  from  the  battle- 
field to  that  Other  Side,  where  so  many  comrades  had  gone.  He 
was  content  to  leave  it  at  that.  But  then,  as  now,  his  mind  dwelt 
persistently  upon  the  past  rather  than  on  the  present  or  future. 

He  lit  another  pipe,  having,  fortunately,  plenty  of  tobacco.  As 
the  bowl  warmed  his  fingers,  he  re-lived  his  life  with  Jess.  Till  this 
moment,  when  his  physical  energies  were  at  a  low  ebb  and  his  mind 
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almost  abnormally  stronger  and  clearer,  her  personality  had  eluded 
him.  What  did  she  want  ?  what  did  she  love  ?  She  loved  life. 
But  who,  of  mortal  men  or  women,  could  analyse  life  ?  What 
would  life  without  him  be  to  her  ?  A  husband  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  such  a  question.  And  yet  he  couldn't.  She  might  be  like 
Miss  Oldacre,  that  dear  women  who  had  rested  content  with  fame 
and  the  love  of  thousands. 

From  these  musings  he  returned  to  himself  and  her,  warming 
his  heart,  not  his  body,  with  intimate  memories,  all  the  beguiling 
feminine  ways  of  her.  They  had  never  quarrelled.  He  could  recall 
no  blighting  crass  stupidities  on  either  side.  The  friction  of  con- 
flicting ambitions  seemed  to  leave  behind  it  an  impalpable  dust. 
To  that  dust  all  human  ambition  must  resolve  itself.  His  own 
particular  ambition  disintegrated,  although  he  thought  sadly  but  not 
bitterly  :  '  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  my  play  done.'  But  it  was  a 
play,  nothing  else.  And  it  might  not  be  produced. 

What  was  he  taking  with  him  to  the  farther  shore  ? 
He  answered  the  question  honestly  :  love  of  his  wife,  the  imperish- 
able essence.  Because  he  had  loved  her,  he  was  ready  to  die.  Humbly 
surveying  himself,  he  knew  that  love  had  made  him  a  better  man, 
the  self-imposed  penance  of  ministration  to  another,  exasperating 
at  the  time, -had  sweetened  and  sanctified  his  love.  Such  ministra- 
tion sanctified  the  lives  of  myriads  of  women.  In  his  case,  service  had 
been  confined  to  one.  Dimly  he  apprehended  the  potentialities  of 
service,  its  inexhaustible  powers  of  expansion.  On  the  Other  Side, 
service  might  engross  the  energies  of  all. 

He  wished,  very  regretfully,  that  his  relations  with  his  own 
family  had  been  happier. 

He  dozed  oft',  and  woke  with  a  start  to  find  himself  stiff  with  cold, 
hardly  able  to  move.  It  was  quite  dark  but  the  mist  had  lifted. 
A  desperate  struggle  for  life  began.  To  lie  down  and  die,  like  a 
sheep  in  a  snow-drift,  was  ignominious.  Tottering  to  his  feet,  he 
shouted  till  the  muscles  of  his  throat  failed  to  act.  He  dared  not 
leave  his  hollow.  Presently  he  sank  down,  lying  exhausted  upon 
his  back. 

Above  him  some  star  twinkled. 

Hope  possessed  him  for  the  last  time.  It  was  not  snowing,  the 
wind  had  swept  away  the  mists.  Stout  men  might  be  looking  for 
him,  but  he  had  heard  no  answering  shouts. 

With  difficulty,  he  pulled  out  his  matches  and  a  large  silk  hand- 
kerchief. His  clothes  were  damp  and  stiff  with  frost,  but  the 
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handkerchief  felt  soft  and  dry.  If  he  could  walk  to  the  top  of 
Teign  Head,  light  his  handkerchief  and  wave  it  as  a  flaming  beacon, 
it  might  be  seen  from  afar. 

He  left  the  hollow,  and  staggered  upwards.  When  he  fell,  he 
crawled  on  and  on  till  he  heard  what  he  took  to  be  the  unmis- 
takable throbbing  of  a  cheap  two-cylinder  motor  car.  He  stopped 
in  amazement.  It  was  the  throbbing  of  his  own  heart ! 

'  I'm  done,'  he  thought. 

He  tied  his  handkerchief  to  his  stick,  crouched  down  with  his 
back  to  the  wind,  and  tried  to  light  a  match  with  fingers  that,  appar- 
ently, belonged  to  somebody  else.  His  failure,  at  first,  to  accomplish 
so  simple  a  task  was  the  measure  of  his  general  impotence.  Ulti- 
mately he  succeeded.  The  handkerchief  caught  fire.  He  stood 
upright,  waving  it  frantically.  The  wind  tore  at  the  flaming  silk. 
Dazed  and  giddy,  he  fell  back  upon  the  hillside — he  was  far  from  the 
top — -and  wondered  whether  he  had  strength  enough  left  to  rip  the 
lining  from  his  coat  and  set  that  alight.  To  undress,  to  remove  some 
undergarment,  was  beyond  him.  He  made  a  hole  in  the  lining. 
Slowly  and  laboriously  he  wrenched  the  soft  stuff  away,  tied  it  to 
his  stick,  lit  it,  and  waved  it  as  before  till  the  last  spark  was  whirled 
into  darkness. 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  remembered  that  the  stick  would 
burn.  At  the  thought  of  this,  hope  flickered  again.  Had  he 
attempted  to  make  a  fire  of  his  stick,  the  warmth  from  it  would 
hardly  have  lasted  more  than  a  few  minutes.  Destiny  was  shaping 
his  ends  to  what  ?  Destiny  so  often  seemed  to  be  derisive,  a 
cynical  devil  gibbering  at  its  victims. 

He  found  his  knife  and  was  unable  to  open  it.  Trying  again 
and  again,  he  had  to  fight  fatigue  in  its  most  insidious  form — lassitude. 
If  he  rested,  he  would  fall  asleep  for  ever.  And  this  he  positively 
yearned  to  do.  He  put  his  thumb  into  his  mouth  ;  it  felt  like  a  lump 
of  ice.  Slowly  it  thawed,  and  became  a  thumb  again.  He  opened 
the  knife. 

His  brain  by  this  time  was  working  intermittently.  As  he 
hacked  at  his  stick,  glimmering  reasons  asserted  control.  If  men 
were  searching  for  him,  they  would  carry  lanterns.  He  would  have 
seen  those  lanterns.  Staggering  once  more  to  his  feet,  he  gazed 
about  him.  No  tiny  ray  gladdened  his  eyes.  He  looked  upward. 
The  few  stars  had  vanished.  Quite  possibly  the  hill  lay  between 
himself  and  Fernworthy  Farm.  Otherwise,  surely  he  would  descry 
Borne  lighted  window. 
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Anyway,  he  decided  to  wait  a  little  longer,  to  prepare  his  beacon, 
and  to  set  a  match  to  it  immediately  after  he  discerned  the  first  ray 
from  a  lantern. 

But  the  moment  came,  all  too  soon,  when  he  realised  that  he 
could  not  wait.  Fatigue  assailed  him  ;  hardly  could  he  keep  open 
his  eyes,  or  lift  his  arms.  He  knew  that  he  was  being  swept  out  of 
consciousness  upon  a  Lethean  tide. 

He  lit  his  beacon,  and  dared  not  hover  over  it,  because  his  body 
might  obscure  the  dancing  flames.  And  now,  warmth  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  felt  warm,  perfectly  comfortable. 

Suddenly,  feeling  abandoned  him.  His  heavy  lids  fell.  Blind 
and  deaf  to  external  things,  he  seemed  to  be  borne  away  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  to  be  dissolving  into  the  elements. 


IV. 

Jess  received  an  answer  from  Godfrey  Ambrose  on  the  following 
morning.  In  a  curt  letter  he  expressed  regret  that  she  would  not 
undertake  a  great  part,  and  a  pledge  that  his  next  production  would 
be  Cherry's  play.  She  showed  the  letter,  without  comment,  to 
Miss  Oldacre,  who  surveyed  her  with  alert  eyes.  After  a  pause,  her 
friend  said  softly  : 

'  I  am  glad — glad.' 

'  Ah  !  you  think  I  would  have  failed  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  but  this  may  be  a  greater  triumph.' 

'  I  don't  know — it  might  have  been.' 

To  evade  questions,  Jess  left  the  room  and  the  house.  Her 
film  work  furnished  a  good  excuse.  When  that  was  done,  she  meant 
to  write  to  her  husband,  enclosing  Ambrose's  letter.  A  premonition 
of  disaster  possessed  her.  She  believed  more  firmly  than  ever  that 
Cherry's  love  had  been  forfeited,  and  she  knew  with  even  greater 
conviction  that  her  love  for  him  had  increased  immensely.  She 
could  compute  the  value  of  what  she  had  lost. 

At  rehearsal,  she  acted  so  listlessly  that  the  very  clever  young 
man  who  was  directing  operations  led  her  aside  : 

'  Are  you  ill,  Miss  Yeo  ?  ' 

'No/ 

'  Bad  headache,  perhaps  ? ' 

Jess  shook  her  head.    The  young  man  shook  her  arm. 

'  Then  buck  up  a  bit,  please.  You  mooned  on  just  now.  Every- 
thing is  hung  up  whilst  I'm  talking  to  you.  I'm  not  a  fool.  I  can 
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see  that  you've  had  a  knock  of  sorts,  but  an  actress,  at  the  salary 
we're  paying  you,  must  earn  it.  No  offence  ?  ' 

Slightly  mortified,  Jess  began  again  not  too  successfully.  The 
clever  young  man  scowled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttering 

to  himself:  'Oh,  these  women !'  However,  he  disdained 

further  criticism,  possibly  aware  that  it  would  be  wasted.  Jess,  he 
decided,  looked  obstinate.  When  the  long  morning's  work  was  done, 
he  said  pointedly : 

'  I  hope  you  will  be  feeling  better  to-morrow,  Miss  Yeo/ 

Jess  hurried  home,  rubbing  her  fetters.  For  the  first  time,  a 
positive  distaste  of  her  profession  left  a  bitter  flavour  in  her  mouth, 
which  introspection  failed  to  remove.  It  insinuated  this  conclusion  : 
'  Once  an  actress,  always  an  actress.' 

Accepting  this  as  applicable  to  herself,  Jess  surveyed  panorami- 
cally  the  bleak  landscape  of  the  future.  Would  she  be  able  to  act 
off  the  stage  before  her  husband  and  her  friends  ?  Could  she  keep 
it  up  ?  She  was  supping  that  night  at  Sloden  House ;  she  would 
be  expected  to  '  twinkle/  to  look  her  best  at  any  rate,  to  be  lavish 
with  smiles.  Anything  short  of  that  would  provoke  questions 
and  lies.  The  Duke,  during  Cherry's  absence,  had  eyed  her  with 
whimsical  interrogation.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  :  '  Well,  my 
pretty  mummer,  are  you  still  a  human  being  ? ' 

She  returned  home  to  find  a  telegram  on  the  hall  table  : 

'  Come  at  once.    Mr.  Cherrington  is  dangerously  ill.' 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  the  landlady  at  Chagford. 

Jess  and  Miss  Oldacre  left  Waterloo  for  Exeter  by  the  same  train 
on  which  Cherry  had  travelled.  Jess  stared  at  the  very  spot  where 
her  husband  had  kissed  her,  regardless  of  the  grinning  porter.  From 
the  moment  when  she  read  the  telegram,  apathy  had  seized  her. 
Miss  Oldacre  took  the  initiative,  spoke  to  Orford  over  the  telephone, 
and  made  all  arrangements  for  the  long  journey.  Very  wisely,  she 
attempted  no  platitudinous  condolence.  Hoping  for  the  best,  she 
believed,  somehow,  that  the  worst  had  happened.  The  superstitious 
temperament  of  an  actress  suggested  that  the  amazing  luck  of  Jess 
had  turned.  Fortune,  smiling,  extending  both  hands,  had  vanished. 

The  great  train  swung  out  into  the  gathering  shadows;  the 
lights  of  London  disappeared.  Miss  Oldacre  had  ordered  a  car 
to  meet  them  at  Exeter.  They  would  arrive  at  Chagford  before 
midnight.  Jess,  huddled  up  in  her  furs,  remained  silent.  Her 
thoughts  pursued  each  other  round  a  vicious  circle.  Cherry  had 
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not  come  back  to  her,  because  he  was  ill.  That  explained  every- 
thing. He  had  not  spoken  of  his  illness,  because  he  wished  to  spare 
her  anxiety.  How  like  him  ! 

If  he  died  before  she  could  tell  him  that  she  was  wholly 
his ! 

Every  cell  in  her  aching  brain  seemed  to  re-echo  this  fearful 
possibility,  but  she  could  not  speak  of  it,  because  the  mere  putting 
of  it  into  words  was  beyond  her. 

Of  a  sudden  she  realised  that  this  was  life — the  life  beyond  the 
footlights  which  she  had  tried  to  ignore.  Life  included  suffering  ; 
till  now  she  had  never  suffered.  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  she 
became  a  woman,  born  out  of  the  pangs  of  the  spirit.  She  knew 
that  she  wanted  to  be  Cherry's  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children. 
If  he  died  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  him  except  a  memory. 

Presently  she  refused  food,  affirming  that  she  was  unable  to 
eat.  Miss  Oldacre  said  sharply  : 

'  You  may  need  every  ounce  of  strength/ 

Jess,  accordingly,  choked  down  some  sandwiches  and  drank  a 
little  wine.  She  wondered  vaguely  how  her  understudy  at  Orford's 
theatre  was  acquitting  herself.  She  would  jump  at  this  first 
chance,  rejoicing  in  it.  Joy  had  come  to  her  through  the  misery 
of  another.  Anyway,  the  sands  of  the  comedy  were  running  out. 
Miss  Oldacre  spoke  of  an  old  woman  who  waited  for  just  such 
another  chance. 

'  She  has  not  had  it  in  five  years/  said  the  veteran.  '  Poor 
dear !  She  stalks  grimly  into  my  dressing-room,  when  I'm 
playing,  and  tells  me  that  I  look  horribly  tired  and  ill,  but  I  go 
on — always.' 

'  I  couldn't  have  played  to-night,'  declared  Jess  vehemently. 

Miss  Oldacre  nodded.  Soon  she  became  silent,  perceiving  that 
Jess  was  not  listening  to  her,  lying  back  absorbed  in  thoughts 
not  to  be  shared  even  with  a  friend. 

She  became  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  detachment.  Her 
own  people,  for  example,  were  immensely  remote.  She  loved 
her  mother,  and  yet  she  told  herself  that  she  did  not  want  her. 
Was  this  heartlessness  ?  Had  ambition  swept  her  away  from  the 
humanities  of  life  ? 

She  listened  to  the  song  of  the  train,  the  rhythm  of  machinery, 
its  throbbing  pulsations,  so  inexorably  regular.  If  a  connecting 
rod  broke,  an  appalling  smash  might  take  place,  one  of  those 
catastrophes  which  are  vividly  described  in  the  papers,  and  which, 
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somehow,  fail  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  reader  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  The  insistent  question  burned 
itself  into  her  brain  :  '  Am  I  going  to  be  smashed  ? ' 


V. 

They  found  the  motor  awaiting  them  in  the  station  yard  at 
Exeter.  Halfway  to  Chagford,  climbing  a  steep  hill,  it  stopped 
suddenly.  The  chauffeur  tinkered  with  it  for  nearly  five  and 
twenty  minutes.  .  Something  was  amiss  with  the  carburettor. 
Those  lagging  moments  were  hard  to  endure.  The  ladies  could 
hear  the  chauffeur  swearing  to  himself.  When  a  violent 
exclamation  escaped  him,  he  apologised.  Miss  Oldacre  said 
gravely : 

'  Don't  apologise.  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  saying  what  I  am 
thinking.' 

And  then,  apparently  without  reason,  the  carburettor  did  its 
duty  ;  the  engine  began  to  purr  pleasantly.  As  Jess  got  into  the 
car,  she  spoke  to  the  chauffeur  :  '  You  can  speed  her  up.'  The 
next  moment,  she  remembered  Miss  Oldacre,  and  added  quickly  : 
'  No,  no.  Go  quietly.' 
Miss  Oldacre  kissed  her. 

'  It  was  sweet  of  you,  Jess,  to  think  of  an  old  woman/ 
They   reached   Chagford.    The  front  door   of  the   boarding- 
house,  where  Cherry  lodged,  was  opened  by  the  landlady,  who 
was  expecting  them. 

'  Mr.  Cherrington  is  no  worse,'  she  said. 

The  relief  was  so  tremendous  that  Jess  nearly  fainted.    Miss 
Oldacre  gripped  her,  and  together  they  followed  the  landlady 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  Jess  saw,  first  of  all,  Cherry's  type- 
writer with  piles  of  script  beside  it. 
Here,  the  story  was  told. 

Cherry  had  lost  his  way  on  Dartmoor.  When  he  failed  to 
return  at  the  usual  hour,  tea-time,  the  landlady  had  become  alarmed, 
the  more  so  because  the  moorland  mists  had  descended  to  the  village. 
Thanks  to  her  energy,  a  search  party  had  been  despatched  to 
Fernworthy  Farm.  One  of  the  men  had  seen  a  flare  on  Teign 
Head.  Soon  afterwards  the  night,  although  colder,  had  become 
clear.  Cherrington  was  found,  unconscious,  and  removed,  first  to 
the  farm,  and  then  to  Chagford.  But  he  had  remained  inanimate 
for  nearly  three  hours.  Life  flickered  back  by  degrees.  His 
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condition,  at  the  moment,  was  critical.  The  doctor  and  the  village 
nurse  were  with  him.  Everything  humanly  possible  had  been 
done. 

When  Jess  saw  him,  he  was  unconscious  of  her  presence.  The 
doctor  led  her  into  another  room. 

'  It's  acute  pneumonia.' 

'  During  the  war,  he  was  wounded  in  the  lower  part  of  one 
lung.' 

'  These  acute  cases,  Mrs.  Cherrington,  are  common  with  chil- 
dren. Cold  and  exposure  have  affected  both  lungs.  We  restored 
animation  with  difficulty  and  within  a  few  hours  he  was  in  a  high 
fever — delirious.' 

When  Jess  suggested,  hesitatingly,  calling  in  a  London  specialist, 
he  assured  her  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

'  Really  it  comes  to  this  :  the  issue  depends  on  the  patient,  not 
on  the  doctors.  First  and  last  it's  a  question  of  vitality.  Con- 
stitutionally, Mr.  Cherrington  must  be  a  strong  man  ;  otherwise 
he  would  have  succumbed  on  the  moor/ 

'  How  long  is  his  condition  likely  to  remain  critical  ?  ' 

She  spoke  calmly,  but  he  saw  that  her  fingers  were  trembling. 

'  The  crisis  comes  in  six  or  seven  days.  Much  depends  upon 
the  wish  to  live,  the  subjective  fighting  instinct.  In  France  I 
saw  strong  men  drift  out  of  life  and  weaklings  recover.  Life 
must  be  dear  to  your  husband.' 

'  I — -I  hope  so,'  she  faltered. 

VI. 

Left  alone,  Jess  asked  herself  if  life  was  dear  to  Cherry.  Why 
had  he  remained  at  Chagford  ?  Tormenting  doubts  returned. 
Had  he  stayed  away  from  her  because  of  illness,  she  would  have 
understood.  But  the  landlady  told  her  that  he  was  in  high  health. 
The  conclusion  became  inevitable.  Freedom  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  wife.  Work  ranked  first. 

She  went  back  to  Cherry's  room  after  thanking  the  doctor, 
who  promised  to  call  early  in  the  morning.  A  bed  had  been 
provided  for  Miss  Oldacre.  Jess  looked  at  the  nurse,  a  capable 
young  woman  from  Exeter  with  quiet  eyes  and  a  resolute 
chin. 

'  What  do  you  think,  nurse  ?  '  she  asked. 

The  nurse  corroborated  the  statement  of  the  doctor. 
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'  He  will  pull  through  if  he  has  strength  reserves.' 

Jess  looked  at  Cherry.  Fever  had  reddened  his  cheeks.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes,  they  were  brilliant,  afire  with  vitality.  But 
he  seemed  to  be  convulsed  by  a  frequent  hacking  cough.  Listening 
to  that,  the  tears  began  to  trickle  down  Jess's  cheeks.  The  nurse 
touched  her  arm. 

'  Lie  down,  Mrs.  Cherrington.  You  can't  help.  The  disease 
must  run  its  course.  You  may  need  your  strength  later.  As  you 
see,  he  doesn't  know  you.  If  he  should  recover  consciousness, 
I  will  come  to  you  at  once.' 

Reluctantly,  Jess  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  where  the 
landlady  had  left  food  and  hot  soup.  The  fire  was  burning  well 
and  a  rug  had  been  folded  upon  a  sofa. 

'  I  shall  stay  here,'  thought  Jess. 

She  examined  the  room,  noting  Cherry's  more  intimate 
possessions,  his  pipes,  his  tobacco  jar,  and  the  pile  of  script  upon 
the  writing-table.  A  sentence  or  two  caught  her  eye.  Eagerly 
she  glanced  at  other  pages.  .  .  .  This  was  the  play  that  he  had 
begun  for  her  before  their  marriage.  It  had  been  rewritten, 
almost  finished.  ...  As  she  read  on  feverishly,  the  message 
delivered  itself.  Every  line  revealed  a  labour  of  love.  She 
understood.  He  had  wanted  to  come  back  with  this  in  his  hand 
— a  gift  for  her.  She  had  enough  experience  to  know  that  this 
rork  was  finer  and  stronger  than  anything  of  his  which  she 
had  read. 

After  some  hours,  the  room  seemed  to  be  insufferably  hot. 
Jess  turned  out  the  lamp  and  drew  the  curtains.  The  sun  had 
risen.  The  village  was  awake.  Keeks  of  smoke  curled  upwards 
out  of  grey  chimneys.  Opening  the  window  wide,  she  inhaled 
the  cold,  vivifying  air.  Frost  silvered  the  fields  in  front  of  her. 
Below,  lay  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Teign  ;  she  could  see  the  river 
leandering  in  and  out  of  the  trees. 

Hearing  a  step,  she  turned  to  see  the  landlady  coming  through 
the  door. 

'  What  a  view  you  have  from  that  window.' 

'  Yes  ;  Mr.  Cherrington  said  it  was  inspiring.  He  went  over  a 
small  house  near  here  with  even  a  finer  view  than  ours.' 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Jess. 

The  landlady,  a  kind  soul,  eager  to  distract  a  miserable  wife, 
plunged  forthwith  into  a  faithful  recital  of  Cherry's  sayings  and 
loings.  She  protested  that  she  had  never  '  looked  after  '  a  nicer 
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gentleman  or  one  more  easy  to  please.  And  lie  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Chagford,  because  never  before,  oh,  never,  had  he  done  such 
fine  work. 

'  Did  he  talk  about  his  work  to  you  ?  '  asked  Jess,  with  a 
twinge  of  jealousy. 

'  Oh,  yes.  You  see,  he  had  nobody  else  to  talk  to.  A  man 
must  talk  to  somebody.  When  I  wasn't  there  I  heard  him  talking 
to  the  cat.' 

'  But  this  place  he  looked  at  ? ' 

The  landlady  described  it  and  Cherry's  enthusiasm,  his  desire 
to  take  it  with  a  view,  possibly,  of  buying  it  later  on.  Having  a 
retentive  memory  she  was  able  to  repeat  some  of  Cherry's  phrases 
recognised  as  such  by  Jess. 

'  He  said  he  could  work  here  better  than  anywhere  else.' 

'Did  he?' 

Was  work — as  Miss  Oldacre  had  affirmed — the  true  justification 
of  existence  ?  She  wondered  what  work  meant  to  the  landlady 
whom  Cherry  had  described  as  '  a  decayed  gentlewoman.'  In 
a  soft  voice  she  put  the  question. 

'  Work  means  more  to  men  than  to  women,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

The  landlady  hesitated,  looking  at  the  questioner,  reading, 
perhaps,  in  her  soft,  clear  eyes,  a  real  desire  for  the  truth.  She 
answered  slowly  and  thoughtfully  : 

'  I  don't  know.  Work  has  been  the  saving  of  me.  I've  known 
better  days,  Mrs.  Cherrington.  But  my  husband  died,  leaving 
me  with  three  children  and  very  little  money.  It  has  been  a  true 
joy  working  for  them.' 

'  For  them  ?  I  see.  Joy  comes,  then,  when  we  work  for 
others  ?  ' 

'  I— I  think  so.' 

She  bustled  away.  Jess  went  upstairs  again.  There  was  no 
change.  At  nine  the  doctor  brought  another  nurse,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before.  Jess  pleaded  experience  as  a  V.A.D. 
But  she  had  to  admit  ignorance  of  pneumonia. 

'  Is  it  caused  by  a  bacillus  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes.  Probably  all  of  us,  the  healthiest,  carry  such  organisms 
in  our  body.  Any  predisposing  cause  will  arouse  them  to  intense 
activity.  When  you  were  wired  for,  I  anticipated  heart  failure, 
but  the  heart's  action  this  morning  is  better,  and  the  cough  not 
quite  so  hacking.' 

'  When  is  my  husband  likely  to  recover  consciousness  ?  ' 
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'  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  fever.  He  may  be  delirious 
for  several  days.' 

Jess  went  to  Miss  Oldacre. 

'  I  am  not  allowed  to  help.  I  can  do  nothing.  And  I  want 
to  do  everything.' 

vn. 

An    intolerable   period    of    suspense   followed.    At   intervals, 
during  the  week,  Cherry  became  conscious,  but,  at  these  brief 
moments,  he  was  too  weak  to  be  himself.     He  seemed  to  accept 
Jess — or  so  it  appeared  to  her — apathetically,   as  he  accepted 
nourishment.    After  the  prostrating  sweats,  when  the  fever  abated 
for  a  few  hours,  he  lay,  as  if  dead.    Jess  would  sit  beside  him, 
staring  at  his  pale  face.    What  a  noble  head  he  had !    What 
thoughts  had  possessed  him  as  he  confronted  death  upon  the 
moor  ?     He  looked  like  a  dying  child.     Laying  her  finger  upon 
his  wrist,  she  could  barely  detect  the  pulse.    And  he  breathed 
with  such  difficulty  that  each  faltering  respiration  seemed  to  be 
the  last. 

As  the  crisis  approached,  he  grew  more  and  more  delirious. 
Jess,  sitting  beside  him,  heard  her  name  again  and  again.  But, 
to  her  misery,  he  always  identified  her  as  the  actress  in  his  play. 
Apparently,  too,  hs  measured  accurately  her  disabilities.  She 
heard  herself  analysed,  dissected,  acclaimed  and  disclaimed. 

'  You  can't  do  that,  old  thing.  I  must  make  it  easy  for  you. 
I  must  get  you  over.  That  line  is  beyond  you.  You  won't  feel 
it.  How  could  you  ?  Light  stuff.  That's  what  I'm  after.  You 
can't  use  your  voice  yet.' 

To  Nan  Oldacre,  Jess  repeated  these  disconnected  utterances. 
'  He  has  revealed  me  to  myself.    I'm  not  an  actress,  only  a 
mime.    I  can  do  what  I'm  taught  to  do.    If  I  could  act  as  you 
act,  I  should  be  playing  a  part  now,  but,  at  last,  I'm  myself.' 

'  That  is  the  great  thing,'  said  Miss  Oldacre.     '  If  you  have 
found  yourself,  Jess,  don't  worry.' 
'  Light  stuff  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

One  afternoon,  Cherry  transported  her  to  the  house  which  had 

smiled  upon  him  as  a  perfect  home.    He  led  her  through  the  rooms. 

'  This   is   our   bedroom,   dearest.    It   faces   south.     The   sun 

will  wake  us.    We  shall  drop  off  to  sleep  hearing  the  lullaby  of 

the  river.    And  this  will  be  the  nursery.    Isn't  it  a  dream  cottage  ? ' 
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'  Not  a  dream,  my  darling,  not  a  dream.' 
But  he  never  heard  her. 

With  intuition  strung  to  extremest  tension  she  divined  from 
what  was  left  unsaid  by  nurses  and  doctor  that  hope  nickered 
about  their  lips,  not  in  their  minds.  He  would  go  and  leave  her — • 
to  what  ?  When  the  landlady  murmured  a  few  words  of  sympathy, 
Jess  replied  fiercely : 

'  You  have  your  three  children.' 

She  explored  Chagford.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the 
ubiquitous,  blatant  tripper  was  happily  absent.  Fearing  to  wander 
far  from  the  house,  she  made  acquaintance  with  the  cottagers, 
peered  wonderingly  into  simple  lives.  Craving  for  ministration, 
she  found  an  opportunity  for  exercising  it.  A  young  mother  was 
lying  desperately  ill  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  husband,  during 
the  day,  was  absent — at  work,  as  a  stone  mason,  some  miles  distant. 
Jess  spent  many  hours  in  the  cottage,  playing  nurse,  housemaid, 
cook.  It  amazed  her  that  she  could  play  such  parts. 

'This    is    life,'    she    told    herself.     'This    is    Pellie's    fourth 
dimension.' 


VIII. 

The  crisis  passed. 

But  the  doctor  told  Jess  that  his  patient  was  still  hovering 
between  life  and  death. 

'  I  want  to  be  alone  with  him.' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.' 

The  day  nurse  slipped  out  as  she  entered  the  room.  Cherry 
seemed  to  be  dozing.  He  lay  upon  his  back,  white  and  thin,  a 
mere  shadow  of  a  man.  Jess  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  prayed 
in  a  passion  of  supplication  that  if  he  had  to  go  he  might  take 
with  him  the  message  she  had  to  deliver. 

The  brief  day  was  fading. 

As  she  knelt,  she  held  his  hand,  insensibly  tightening  pressure 
upon  it.  He  was  still  immeasurably  distant,  as  she  besought  him 
to  come  back. 

Would  he  answer  that  call  ? 

Dying  people  slipped  unresistingly  out  of  life,  exhausted, 
weary,  speechless.  And  she  felt  that  he  was  sliding  from  her 
imperceptibly.  Because  of  that,  knowing  human  endeavour  to 
be  useless,  doctor  and  nurse  had  left  him. 
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'  Cherry- 


He  sighed. 

'  Come  back  ! ' 

He  stirred,  and  was  still  again.  His  hand  seemed  to  be  life- 
less. She  kissed  it,  held  it  against  her  bosom,  but  it  remained 
cold.  In  despair  she  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  clasped  him  to 
her,  and  entreated  him  to  speak. 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

'  I  want  you  more  than  all  the  world.  I  love  you.  Do  you 
understand  ?  I  never  loved  you  till  you  left  me.  Do  you  know 
how  I  love  you  ?  ' 

'  Dear  little  Jess.' 

He  addressed  her  in  a  whisper,  but  she  saw  that  he  was  coming 
back,  that  he  recognised  her.  But  the  attenuated  tones  of  his 
voice,  so  feeble,  so  like  the  voice  of  a  child  that  is  half  awake, 
produced  in  her  a  passion  of  feeling  and  energy.  Clutching  him 
even  more  tightly,  she  spoke  again : 

'  I  have  never  loved  you  as  I  love  you  now.  You  have  been 
desperately  ill,  do  you  know  that  ?  ' 

'  Yes.     I — I  remember.     The  moor.    I — I  died.' 

'  Cherry  darling — you  must  live — live — live.  For  my  sake, 
because  I  want  you  so.' 

He  smiled  faintly  at  her,  nodding.  Then  his  eyes  closed. 
She  thought  that  he  had  gone.  Pulling  down  the  bedclothes, 
she  laid  her  ear  against  his  left  breast.  His  heart  was  still 
beating. 

He  was  asleep. 

She  touched  his  forehead.    It  was  moist  and  warm. 

Not  daring  to  move,  she  remained  beside  him  till  the  nurse 
came  back  with  a  shaded  lamp.  Then,  very  gently,  she  disengaged 
herself.  The  nurse  bent  over  him,  her  grave  face  relaxed. 

'  If  he  sleeps  on  like  this,  Mrs.  Cherrington,  all  is  well.' 

The  night  nurse  relieved  the  day  nurse.  Jess  remained  at  the 
bedside  throughout  that  night.  When  dawn  broke  Cherry  was 
still  asleep. 

IX. 

The  doctor,  before  he  awoke,  told  Jess  that,  humanly  speaking, 
her  prayer  had  been  granted.  Cherry  had  come  back.  But  his 
convalescence,  necessarily,  would  be  long  and  tedious.  He  must 
live,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  open  air,  far  from  towns. 
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*  Dartmoor  nearly  killed  him,'  said  Jess  ;  '  will  Dartmoor  make 
him  strong  again  ? ' 

The  doctor  was  able  to  cite  cases — phthisical  cases — where 
Dartmoor  had  triumphed  gloriously  over  Harley  Street. 

'  We  shall  stay  here,'  Jess  announced. 

'  But — you  are  an  actress,  Mrs.  Cherrington.' 

'  I  was  once,  or  I  thought  I  was.' 

Cherry  slept  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  saw  Jess  smiling  at  him,  but  he  had  forgotten  every- 
thing. He  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  her.  For  a  moment  at 
least  he  hardly  realised  that  he  had  been  ill.  Suddenly  he  perceived 
his  hand,  held  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  laughed. 

'  Funny,  isn't  it  ?     I  don't  recognise  my  own  hand.' 

After  a  long  silence,  he  said  in  a  stronger  voice  : 

'  But  your  work,  Jess  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  I  have  accepted  a  new  and  wonderful  engagement,  but 
we  won't  talk  about  that  now.  Aren't  you  hungry  ?  ' 

'Very.' 

The  nurse  graciously  permitted  Jess  to  feed  him.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  fell  asleep  again. 

'  Can't  you  sleep,  too,  Mrs.  Cherrington  ? '  asked  the 
nurse. 

'  If  you  promise  to  waken  me  when  he  wakes.' 

She  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  In  a  few  seconds  she  was 
fast  asleep  in  the  next  room.  It  will  never  be  known  whether  or 
not  Cherry  awoke  during  the  ten  hours  that  followed.  Under 
certain  circumstances  nurses  do  not  regard  promises  as  binding. 
Jess,  eventually,  awoke  of  her  own  volition  to  find  that  it  was 
day,  another  and  a  brighter  day.  She  slipped  on  a  dressing-gown 
and  hurried  into  Cherry's  room.  The  nurse  beamed  at  her. 

'  He  has  had  a  lovely  night/ 

'  When  he  wakes,  will  he  be  strong  enough  to  hear  some  very 
good  news  ? ' 

'  Good  news  never  hurts  anybody,  Mrs.  Cherrington/ 

Jess  went  back  to  her  bath,  thinking  for  the  first  time  since 
she  left  London  of  what  she  would  wear,  of  how  she  would  look. 
Miss  Oldacre  joined  her  presently,  saying  emphatically : 

'  Bless  you !     You  are  ten  years  younger  this  morning/ 
After  breakfast,  when  she  tapped  gently  at  Cherry's  door,  he, 
not  the  nurse,  said  '  Come  in/    She  found  him  shaved,  propped 
up  in  bed,  white  and  thin,  but — himself.     The  fact  that  he  was 
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so  indisputably  himself  almost  overwhelmed  her.  The  nurse 
went  out.  Jess  kissed  him. 

'  I'm  hungry  for  your  kisses,'  he  whispered. 

She  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  and  he  may  have  read 
in  her  clear  eyes  the  writing  inscribed  by  sorrow  and  fear  upon 
her  heart.  Neither  spoke,  fearing,  perhaps,  to  break  so  revealing 
a  silence.  From  the  tender  pressure  of  her  hand,  gripping  his, 
he  realised  the  truth.  Pain  had  fused  them  together.  After  a 
long  interval,  Cherry  said  quietly  : 

'  Tell  me  about  your  wonderful  engagement,  but,  wait !  .  I 
can  guess.  Welfare  has  written  his  play  for  you.' 

'  Guess  again.' 

He  shook  his  head.  She  touched  his  brow  and  his  wrist, 
assuring  herself  that  there  was  no  trace  of  fever.  Then  she  began 
slowly,  smiling  at  him  : 

*  I  am  going  to  play  a  big  part.' 

'  Ah  !     You  can  do  it.' 

'  I  think  I  can  do  it.  I  want  to  do  it,  Cherry,  more  than 
I  can  say.  It  means  so  much  to  me,  this  new  part,  that  I'm 
afraid  to  talk  about  it  even  to  you.  Up  till  now,  I  have  played 
girls'  parts.  Can  you  see  me  as  a  wife,  as — a  mother  ? ' 

He  closed  his  eyes,  but  immediately — terrified  that  any  con- 
centration of  mind  might  be  too  great  a  strain — she  kissed  the 
lids. 

'  Open  your  eyes,  darling.  Don't  worry !  Mr.  Welfare  has 
written  his  play  for  me,  but  I  am  not  playing  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  play  lead,  but  not  hi  London.' 

'  Back  to  the  provinces  ?     Oh,  dear  ! ' 

He  frowned,  but  she  smoothed  away  the  lines,  still  smiling, 
and  placing  her  lips  close  to  his  ear. 

' 1  am  going  to  play  Mrs.  Cherrington.  Do  you  understand  ? 
I  am  so  mad  keen  to  play  the  part  properly  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  I  am  aching  to  begin.  I — I  have  begun.' 

He  understood.  It  was  impossible  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  her  voice  or  the  love  shining  in  her  eyes. 

'  You  blessed  woman !  But,  you  are  the  big  bread-winner. 
And  I  am  rather  knocked  out.' 

'  Cherry,  you  have  written  a  great  play.' 

He  asked  quickly  :   '  Who  says  so  ?  ' 

'  Godfrey  Ambrose.  Mr.  Wrest.  Your  play  is  accepted.  It 
goes  into  rehearsal  after  Christmas.  Everything  is  sealed,  signed 
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and  delivered.  Never,  never  again  will  you  be  spoken  of  as  Miss 
Jessica  Yeo's  husband,  and  nobody  in  all  the  world  is  so  proud 
and  pleased  as  Mrs.  Cherrington.  Now,  don't  argue,  or  you  may 
spoil  my  greatest  triumph.  You  will  get  strong  and  well  here. 
I'm  afraid,  Cherry,  that  you  won't  be  able  to  rehearse  your  play. 
We  shall  be  too  busy  getting  down  the  "  props  "  for  our  little 
show.' 

'  Props  ?     Show  ?  ' 

'  Our  furniture.  Your  doctor  prescribes  Dartmoor  air.  And 
I  know,  you  know,  of  a  tiny  place  near  Chagford  which  is  exactly 
right.  We  can  sell  the  lease  of  the  London  house  at  a  small 
premium.  Pellie  will  attend  to  all  that.  And  he  can  be  trusted 
to  produce  your  play.' 

He  gasped  out : 

'  But  this  means  your  leaving  the  stage  ? ' 

'  I  have  left  it,  Cherry.  There  are  only  three  sides  to  it,  and, 
you  see,  I  can't  do  without  the  fourth  side — life.  Father  was 
right  after  all :  we  Yeos  are  not  mummers.  And  in  our  stolid, 
obstinate  way  we  know  what  we  want.  I  want  you.' 

She  slipped  her  arms  about  him,  laying  her  cheek  against  his. 
Her  vitality  seemed  to  infuse  his  weakened  tissues.  Doubt 
vanished.  As  he  felt  her  heart  beating  against  his,  he  knew  that 
she  was  asking  him  to  enter  with  him  into  a  fuller  life,  a  real  partner- 
ship independent  of  worldly  ambition.  Colour  flowed  into  his 
pale  cheeks.  Strength  seemed  to  come  back,  as  he  gripped  her. 
His  voice  rang  out — exultingly  : 

'  I  shan't  be  long  getting  well,  Jess.' 


THE   END. 
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JENNY  LIND. 

JENNY  LEND  was  born  at  Stockholm  on  October  6,  1820.  Her 
centenary  makes  us  ask  what  it  is  which  gives  her  a  special  niche 
in  English  memory.  Few  are  living  who  can  remember  having 
seen  her  or  heard  her  sing.  We  can  understand  old  people  com- 
paring the  musical  and  dramatic  artists  of  to-day  with  those  of 
yesterday,  to  the  disadvantage  of  present-day  celebrities,  but  the 
affection  evoked  by  Jenny  Lind  is  different  from  the  homage  paid 
by  the  aged  to  the  claimants  of  admiration  in  their  youth.  The 
very  pronunciation  of  her  name  is  caressive,  the  feeling  of  tender 
regard  English  people  entertain  for  Madame  Goldschmidt  is  inspired 
by  the  character  of  the  woman,  although  the  artist,  the  singer, 
the  Swedish  nightingale  touched  emotion  to  its  finest  capacity. 

The  late  Dr.  Scott  Holland,  in  the  life  he  wrote  of  her  with  Mr. 
Rockstro's  collaboration,  helps  us  to  focus  the  points  in  her  character 
that  gave  uniqueness  to  her  charm  and  influence.  Keenly 
appreciative  of  the  artist,  his  sympathy  gives  him  insight  into  the 
inner  sources  of  power  in  the  character  of  the  woman  ;  into  the 
strength  that  kept  the  balance  of  a  peculiarly  sound  mind  from 
being  disturbed  by  her  genius  and  artistic  temperament ;  into  the 
simplicity  that  directed  her  course  single-heartedly  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  high  Ideal.  She  acquired  the  perfection  of  the  trained  artist 
without  losing  the  simplicity  of  genius.  She  passed  through  her 
professional  career  without  losing  the  freshness  of  inspiration, 
the  abandon  of  self.  She  had  no  mannerism  while  possessing  a 
manner  peculiarly  her  own. 

Perhaps  Jenny  Lind's  nobility  as  an  artist  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  dramatic  instinct  was  innate.  Before  she  was  conscious 
of  it  as  a  talent  it  had  been  discovered  and  made  use  of.  When 
she  was  ten  years  old  she  fascinated  play-goers  to  the  Royal  Theatre, 
Stockholm.  Her  musical  gifts  were  perceived  and  appreciated 
almost  from  her  cradle !  Whether  the  cat,  the  cat  with  the  blue 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  to  whom  the  little  Jenny  sang  continually, 
had  a  critical  ear,  who  shall  say  ?  Jenny  herself  has  said  that  she 
sang  with  every  step  she  took  and  every  jump  she  made. 

It  was  her  grandmother  who  discovered  the  child's  musical 
genius  when  Jenny  was  barely  four  years  old.  She  heard  the 
air  played  by  soldiers  as  they  marched  through  the  town  being 
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picked  out  on  the  piano,  and  called  to  Jenny's  step-sister  and  her 
elder  by  some  years,  thinking  it  was  she  who  was  playing.  No 
answer.  She  went  to  see.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  Puzzled, 
she  looked  about,  and  caught  sight  of  a  wee  person  tucked  up  in 
hiding  under  the  grand  piano. 

The  little  bundle  was  drawn  forth,  in  tears,  expecting  a  scolding 
for  touching  the  piano  without  leave.    We  must  remember  this  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  permission  was  asked — and  waited  for  ! 
Granny  did  not  scold.    She  said  nothing  to  Jenny  after  her 
astonished  query,  *  Child !    was  it  you  ?  '  but  she  expressed  her 
conviction  to  her  daughter,  Fru  Lind,  that  the  child  would  bring 
her  help.    For  Jenny's  mother  was  in  need  of  help.     She  had 
not  the  quick  sympathy  of  Fru  Tengmark  (Jenny's  grandmother), 
with  her  daughter's  unusualness,  nor  had  she  perception  to  detect, 
or  appreciation  for,  any  gift  beyond  that  of  a  musical  ear ;   and 
when  a  discriminating  person  told  her  that  her  child  was  a  genius 
and  should  be  educated  for  the  stage,  Fru  Lind  recoiled  from  the 
suggestion.     She  abhorred  things  theatrical.    When  Jenny  was 
nine  years  old,  however,  she  was  taken  to  the  Opera  House  for  the 
Royal  singing  master  to  hear  her  voice.       He  sent  her  to  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Theatre,  with  the  result  that  he,  Count  Puke,  proposed 
that  the  little  girl  should  be  received  at  once  into  the  school  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  and  educated  at  the  Government's  expense. 
Very  reluctantly  Fru  Lind  accepted  the  offer.     Straitened  means 
extorted  consent,  but  it  was  shy  little  Jenny's  hand  that  finally 
pulled  her  mother  up  the  stairs  at  the  theatre  when  she  would 
have  turned  back  in  real  '  stage  fright.'    Here  was  an  instance  of 
Jenny's  obedience  to  the  instincts  that  guided  her  through  life, 
conjoined,  as  she  grew  older,  with  her  heed  to  the  call  of  her  Ideal. 
She  must  often  have  been  tempted  to  disobey  the  call  of  genius 
and  duty,  and  yield  to  that  other  instinct  of  hiding  herself  after 
she  grew  quite  too  large  to  be  screened  by  a  grand  pianoforte  ! 
*  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  nightingale  in  me,'  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Grote  after  they  had  been  listening  to  nightingales,  and  Jenny  had 
noticed  that  the  moment  a  bird  became  aware  that  he  was  being 
listened  to  he  stopped.     '  I  would  have  done  the  same  had  anyone 
intruded  on  my  solitude,'  was  her  comment.    Her  nervous  dread  of 
a  breakdown  before  any  performance  after  she  had  begun  her  career 
as  a  fully  trained  artist  was  in  curious  antagonism  to  the  impulse 
of  her  genius.    She  never  knew  want  of  appreciation  ;    she  had 
not  to  wait  for  fame  or  suffer  from  adverse  criticism,  but  she 
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suffered  agonies  from  fears  and  doubts  interiorly,  in  spite  of  her 
clear  conviction  that  her  gifts  were  from  God  and  her  unfaltering 
resolution  to  use  them  for  man's  benefit.  Is  it  fanciful  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  this  fact  helped  to  keep  her  free  from  the  least  little 
swelling  of  the  head  ?  Though,  had  her  nerves  been  tough  as 
whipcord  and  blunt  at  the  edges,  her  simplicity,  her  sense  of  pro- 
portion, would  have  kept  her  from  being  spoiled  by  popular  admira- 
tion and  social  homage.  Hers  was  the  simplicity  that  recognises 
the  true  and  relative  values  of  things  unconsciously.  It  made 
her  aware  insensibly  that  the  gifts  by  means  of  which  she  enriched 
the  world  were  greater  than  any  homage,  honours,  or  material  good 
that  Royalty,  Society,  or  Civic  Communities  could  offer  her.  She 
diffused  an  atmosphere  that  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be 
patronised,  but  she  loved  to  be  helped  by  her  friends.  As  a  girl  of 
nineteen  she  stands  out  in  the  memory  of  a  lady  describing  a 
social  gathering  at  Stockholm  at  which  the  homely-featured 
maiden  was  the  most  honoured  guest  among  persons  of  distinction 
and  rank,  '  like  no  one  else,  simple,  unpretending,  but  dignified, 
penetrated  by  a  sort  of  sacred  responsibility  for  her  mission—  the 
mission  of  Art  in  its  lofty  Purity — which  she  felt  that  God  had 
confided  to  her.'  Mrs.  Stanley,  wife  of  the  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  describing  Mademoiselle  Lind's  visit  to  the  Palace  when 
she  was  in  the  full  tide  of  her  professional  career,  writes  of  her 
perfect  simplicity — the  simplicity  of  genius,  and  said,  wonderful 
as  her  singing  was,  she  would  rather  hear  her  talk. 

Genius — yes,  her  dramatic  power  was  above  art,  though  art 
perfected  it.  e  speak  of  dramatic  artists  as  we  speak  of  artists 
of  the  brush,  of  poets  and  historians  as  bringing  scenes  and  persons 
before  us  '  true  to  life.'  Jenny  was  the  life  of  the  characters  she 
impersonated.  She  did  not  produce  effect,  she  herself  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  personality  she  had  absorbed.  She  could 
not  impersonate  an  evil  character  because  she  could  not  identify 
herself  with  it.  This  narrowed  her  range  of  acting  ;  it  intensified 
her  influence.  It  limited  the  time  area  of  her  dramatic  career, 
but  it  set  waves  of  emotion  circling  through  a  current  that  flows 
through  Time  to  the  great  Beyond. 

One  of  the  points  which  marks  off  Jenny  Lind's  artistic  life 
from  other  artists'  lives  is  her  resolution  to  leave  the  stage  while 
the  blaze  of  her  operatic  triumphs  haloed  her,  and  when  we  can 
hardly  say  she  was  at  her  zenith,  so  possible  did  future  achieve- 
ment seem.  She  kept  her  resolution  unshakenly,  not  because 
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she  recoiled  from  the  stage  as  Fanny  Kemble  recoiled,  but  because 
she  felt  the  inevitability  of  her  physical  and  spiritual  life  being 
weakened  by  such  acting  as  hers  if  continued  longer  and,  conse- 
quently, of  her  mission  being  marred  and  hindered.  She  realised 
the  completeness  of  her  self-surrender  as  actress.,  and  the  effect  of 
it  upon  her  physical  strength  and,  consequently,  on  her  spiritual 
life.  While  she  was  still  training,  a  would-be  critic  told  her  for 
her  encouragement  that  her  acting  was  a  very  good  imitation  of  a 
celebrity's.  Jenny  was  secretly  furious.  '  You  must  know  I  am 
beginning  to  be  an  ape,'  she  wrote  to  a  friend.  '  I  was  told  that 
I  imitated.  "  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  I  said,  too  much  ashamed  to 
look  up ;  but  I  think  my  back  must  have  expressed  what  I  felt. 
I  loathe  the  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  take  what  is 
another's  and  use  it  for  oneself,  and  then  to  make  believe  that 
it  is  one's  own,  is  positively  to  steal.' 

When  she  was  in  full  operatic  career  she  told  Mr.  Nassau  Senior 
that  she  lost  all  thought  of  herself  when  she  was  acting,  becoming 
identified  with  the  character  she  was  impersonating  and  unconscious 
of  her  audience.  She  considered  it  a  sort  of  fraud  to  be  conscious 
of  herself.  Years  after  she  had  left  the  stage  a  friend  told  her 
of  the  lasting  effect  upon  him  of  her  rendering  of  the  thrice  repeated 
invocation  in  the  fifth  act  of  '  Roberto  il  Diavolo.'  He  had  never 
heard  anyone  else  give  the  expression  she  threw  into  it.  Her 
reply  was  a  disclaimer  of  any  studied  effect.  '  How  could  I  tell 
how  I  sang  it  ?  I  stood  at  the  man's  right  hand,  the  Fiend  at  his 
left :  all  I  could  think  of  was  how  to  save  him.' 

Mademoiselle  Lind  was  spared  the  trial  of  public  coldness,  of 
want  of  appreciation  by  critics,  and  of  recognition  by  Society, 
but  she  did  not  go  through  her  professional  life  untested  by  ex- 
periences bitter  enough  to  try  the  courage  of  a  sensitive  nature. 
For  instance — to  mention  one  only — when  she  went  to  Paris, 
impelled  instinctively  to  seek  completion  of  training  out  of  her 
own  country,  she  was  told  by  the  great  Maestro,  Signer  Garcia, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  teach  her  because  she  had  no 
voice  left.  The  blow  might  have  annihilated  her  but  for  her 
belief  in  her  gift  and  power  to  use  it,  and  because  she  knew  she 
had  been  overstrained.  Elasticity  of  will  refused  to  be  crushed. 
Six  weeks'  entire  rest  saved  her  voice  and  gave  her  Garcia  for 
her  Maestro  :  she  found  she  had  much  to  wnlearn  before  she  profited 
by  his  method. 

No  sketch  or  impression  of  Jenny  Lind  would  be  complete  if 
her  intercourse  with  Felix  Mendelssohn  were  left  out  of  it.  '  He 
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is  a  man  and  has  the  most  supreme  talent,'  said  she  of  him  in  the 
early  days  of  their  acquaintance.  And  Mendelssohn  sent  the 
following  message  to  Mademoiselle  Lind  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

'  Tell  her  that  no  day  passes  on  which  I  do  not  rejoice  that 
we  are  both  living  at  the  same  epoch  and  have  learned  to  know 
each  other  and  are  friends,  and  that  her  voice  sounds  so  joyous, 
and  that  she  is  exactly  what  she  is  ;  and  give  her  my  heartiest 
greetings.' 

It  is  well  known  that  '  the  Lind's  '  voice  was  in  Mendelssohn's 
ears,  her  spiritual  interpretation  in  his  mind,  when  he  composed 
the  '  Elijah.'  He  studied  her  voice.  '  Hear  ye,  Israel,'  and  '  Lift 
thine  eyes '  gave  opportunities  for  the  peculiar  quality  of  it  to 
ring  out.  He  lived  to  conduct  the  first  performance  of  the  most 
perfect  of  his  works  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,1  though 
he  had  not  the  bliss  of  hearing  the  music  interpreted  in  her  parts 
as  only  a  Jenny  Lind  could  reveal  it ;  and  when  the  sorrow,  world- 
felt,  of  his  early  death  stirred  mourners  to  commemorate  his  life 
worthily,  it  was  Jenny  Lind  who  suggested  the  foundation  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  Fund  from  the  proceeds  of  a  per- 
formance of  the  '  Elijah'  in  Exeter  Hall.  She  invited  the  elite  of 
her  artist  friends  to  help  her.  She  attended  every  rehearsal  and, 
of  course,  sang  con  amore.  '  Complete  and  splendid,'  the  Times, 
December  15,  1848,  pronounced  the  performance,  and  picked  out 
Mademoiselle  Lind's  parts  for  special  discriminate  notice.  Jenny 
wrote  to  Madame  Mendelssohn  that  she  sang  it 

'  in  quite  a  special  mood.  His  Elijah  is  sublime.  With  what 
solemnity  we  stood  there  to  perform  it  and  with  what  love  do 
people  still  speak  of  him.' 

Oratorio  music  gave  Mademoiselle  Lind  the  outlet  her  dramatic 
power  demanded,  when  she  left  the  stage.  Possibly  it  gave  her 
a  deeper  channel  for  the  influence  of  her  voice  to  flow  with  more 
spiritual  force  than  did  the  wider  and  more  varied  scope  of  the 
opera. 

It  was  a  joy  to  her  to  sing  '  for  charity '  and  at  the  bedside 
of  music-thirsty  invalids  who  could  not  go  to  concerts.  Indeed, 
an  enumeration  of  her  deeds  of  this  kind  would  alone  fill  the  space- 
limits  of  this  sketch.  She  stored  the  memory  of  those  associated 
with  her  professionally  with  instances  of  her  consideration  in 
sparing  them  trouble  and  facilitating  their  work.  So  sincere  and 

1  Mendelssohn  died  Nov.  4,  1847. 
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penetrating  was  her  sympathy  that  Schumann  said  her  singing 
of  his  songs  made  him  '  feel  warm  in  his  back.'  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  opening  bars  of  his  '  Lied— An  den  Sonnenschein  '  were  on 
Madame  Goldschmidt's  lips  on  the  last  morning  of  her  earthly 
life,  when  her  window  shutters  were  opened  to  reveal  the  dawn.1 
She  passed  into  the  Light  of  Beyond  from  Wynd's  Point,  her 
English  home  on  a  spur  of  one  of  the  Malvern  beacons,  whence 
she  could  look  down  on  the  shimmering  line  of  the  Severn  and  on 
the  towers  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  in  which  she  had  often  sung. 

JEAN  EGBERTS. 

1  Jenny  Land  died  November  2,  1887. 


AMATEUR  SPREADERS   OF  BOLSHEVISM. 

A  STRANGER  of  the  shabby-genteel  order  went  into  a  shop,  in  a 
quiet  seaside  town,  a  few  months  ago.  While  doing  his  buying 
he  began  to  talk,  and  in  a  strain  so  wild  that  it  made  the  shop- 
keeper's hair  stand  straight  on  end.  He  was  promptly  called  to 
order  :  to  express  such  views  was  dangerous,  he  was  informed ; 
it  might  lead  to  disorder,  nay,  even  to  bloodshed. 

'  That  is  just  what  I  want,'  he  retorted  grimly,  as,  with  an  odd 
little  laugh,  he  turned  to  go  on  his  way.  '  I  should  like  to  see  your 
streets  here  all  streaming  with  blood.' 

The  worthy  tradesman  nearly  had  a  fit :  his  customer  was  a 
Bolshevist,  he  decided  forthwith,  a  harbinger  of  woe  and  desolation, 
in  Lenin's  pay  !  Of  that  he  was  so  firmly  convinced  that  it  never 
even  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  why  M.  Lenin,  who  after  all  is  no 
fool,  should  have  such  a  tactless  agent ;  or  why,  having  him,  he 
should  waste  money  on  sending  him  to  a  health-resort,  where  they 
who  most  do  congregate  are  aged  ladies. 

Now  he  might,  perhaps,  be  right.  The  stranger  might  be  a 
Bolshevist,  Lenin's  paid  agent  to  boot,  although  the  chances  are 
he  was  merely  a  practical  joker,  with  a  distorted  sense  of  humour, 
or  a  neurasthenic  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  the  smug  dullness 
of  the  town.  Still,  whether  Bolshevist  or  not,  he  was  certainly 
no  spreader  of  Bolshevism.  Any  spreading  of  that  sort  that  was 
done  in  the  district  was  done,  not  by  him — he  was  never  heard  of 
there  again — but  by  the  man  whose  righteous  horror  he  had  excited. 
It  was,  curiously  enough,  the  respectable  well-to-do  bourgeois 
who  made  converts  there  for  Lenin.  He  set  to  work  to  make  them, 
indeed,  the  moment  his  appalling  customer  was  out  of  sight.  For 
whoever  went  into  his  shop  was  told  of  the  Bolshevist's  visit, 
told  of  the  Bolshevist's  wish  to  see  the  streets  streaming  with 
blood.  It  was  from  the  first  a  thrilling  tale,  and  each  time  it  was 
told  it  became  more  and  more  thrilling.  Soon  the  talk  was  all 
of  Bolshevists  and  Bolshevism  ;  the  most  sensational  rumours 
were  bandied  round  ;  and,  if  a  pop-gun  went  off,  thoughts  straight- 
way turned  to  Trotsky  and  his  Reds.  The  result  was  of  course  jokes 
and  laughter  among  some  ;  jangling  nerves,  sleepless  nights,  among 
others  ;  among  others,  again,  heads  all  aglow  with  strange  thoughts, 
wild  ambitions.  Many  of  the  old  and  well-to-do  waxed  apprehensive 
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and  showed  it ;   while  many  of  the  young  and  needy  chuckled  with 
delight  when  they  noted  that  their  elders  and  betters  were  afraid. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  it  is  true.  Still,  before 
it  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  town  had  taken  again  to  its  old 
drowsy  ways,  young  servant  maids  had  had  visions  of  lying  in 
bed,  while  their  mistress  was  busy  downstairs  preparing  their 
breakfast ;  young  men  had  dreamed  dreams  of  going  for  joy-rides  in 
other  folk's  cars,  while  other  folk  went  on  foot.  Streets  stream- 
ing with  blood  had  then  no  terror  for  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  a  certain  weird  fascination. 

Now,  although  jokes  and  laughter  are  wholesome,  and  make 
for  peace,  nerves  ajar,  heads  that  are  turned,  visions  and  dreams, 
are  not.  They  make  for  unrest,  while  unrest  paves  the  way  for 
panics,  and  panics  are  Bolshevism's  best  friends.  Thus  this 
timid,  well-meaning  old  shop-keeper  was  actually  doing  his  level 
best  to  further  the  Bolshevists'  cause,  all  the  time  he  was,  as  he 
thought,  exciting  horror  of  Bolshevism.  And  as  it  was  with 
him,  so  it  is  with  many  int  his  our  day.  M.  Lenin  has  no  need  of 
paid  agents  here  in  England.  At  every  turn  one  comes  across  men 
and  women  doing  his  work  for  him,  doing  it  gladly,  firmly  convinced 
the  while  that  they  are  fighting  against  him  and  his  doctrines 
tooth  and  nail. 

Amateur  spreaders  of  Bolshevism  are  well-meaning  persons  as 
a  rule,  lovers  of  law  and  order,  with  a  profound  dread  of  everything 
that  smacks  of  the  revolutionary.  It  is  this  very  dread,  indeed, 
more  often  than  not,  that  prompts  them  to  seize  whatever  they 
see  or  hear  that  can  be  twisted  into  a  danger-ahead  signal,  and 
found  on  it  some  sensational  tale  of  the  sort  that  turns  young  heads 
and  sets  worn-out  nerves  ajar.  This  tale  they  repeat  to  all  whom 
they  encounter,  without  ever  a  thought  of  the  harm  it  may  do, 
ever  a  care  as  to  whether  it  is  founded  on  fiction  or  fact. 

One  day  last  March,  a  middle-aged  professional  man,  a  most 
trustworthy  person,  one  would  have  said,  solemnly  assured  me  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  Everything  was  prepared, 
and  it  was  to  begin  on  May  1.  After  that  day  no  work  of  any 
sort  was  to  be  done  ;  life  was  to  be  at  a  standstill,  in  fact,  until 
the  new  Soviet  Government  was  installed.  Already  all  the  builders 
in  the  town  were  refusing  to  undertake  any  contract  work  that 
could  not  be  finished  by  the  end  of  April,  he  informed  me,  so  sure 
were  they  that  the  great  upheaval  would  then  begin.  One  of  the 
builders  had  just  told  him  so. 
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A  few  days  later,  as  it  chanced,  I  met  a  builder  ;  and  I  asked 
him  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  refusing  to  sign  contracts. 

'  True  !  I  should  think  it  is,  indeed,'  he  replied,  '  I  won't 
sign  aught  for  anybody  until  after  May  1.' 

'  You  don't  really  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution  ? ' 

'  A  revolution  ! '  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  wonderingly. 

I  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  whereupon  the  road  rang  with  his 
snorts  of  scorn. 

'  What  muddle-heads  folk  have,'  he  growled.  '  It  ain't  a 
revolution  we're  afraid  of  on  May  Day.  It's  a  rise  in  wages. 
That's  what's  keeping  us  back.' 

As  amateur  spreaders  women  are  even  more  dangerous  than 
men  ;  for,  whether  more  skilful  or  not,  they  are  infinitely  more 
daring. 

One  afternoon  two  friends  were  revelling  in  muffins  and  tea, 
talking  the  while  quite  cheerfully.  A  visitor  was  announced, 
a  lady,  who  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  so  mournful  that  it 
positively  reeked  of  graves  and  epitaphs.  She  was  the  veriest 
Cassandra,  so  tragically  sad  did  she  look,  so  reproachful.  From 
the  glance  she  gave  at  the  tea-table,  she  was  profoundly  shocked, 
it  was  easy  to  see,  that  eating  and  drinking  should  be  going  on. 

Bad  news  must  have  come,  news  of  some  terrible  disaster, 
her  hostess  was  sure.  '  What  has  happened  ?  Do  tell  us  at  once,' 
she  begged.  '  Anything  is  better  than  suspense.' 

Bad  news  had  come,  just  come,  very  bad  news  indeed,  Cassandra 
admitted,  with  a  wail ;  and  she  forthwith  unfolded  a  tale  that 
thrilled  her  listeners  with  horrified  amazement.  It  was  a  ghastly 
tale,  one  of  treachery  abroad,  treason  at  home,  callous  brutality 
in  high  quarters.  If  true  it  spelt  dire  calamity  for  England,  en- 
tailing with  it  inevitably  much  dangerous  unrest.  And  she  told 
it  slowly,  impressively,  as  if  weighing  every  word. 

'  But  is  it  true  ?  Can  it  be  true  ? '  her  hostess  cried  in  con- 
sternation. 

'  It  is  true,  that  I  know,'  was  the  answer. 

'  But  how  do  you  know  ?  '  the  hostess's  friend  interposed. 

Cassandra  looked  surprised,  nay,  hurt,  as  she  replied  loftily  : 
'  I  have  proof.' 

The  two  friends  implored  her  in  quite  abject  terms  to  tell 
them  what  the  proof  was,  from  whom  she  had  heard  this  terrible 
news  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Her  authority  was  much  too  highly 
placed  for  her  to  give  his  name,  she  implied.  At  length,  persuasion 
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and  cajolery  having  failed,  the  friend,  who  was  not  the  hostess,  had 
recourse  to  threats.  For  what  she  had  heard  had  cut  her  to  the 
quick,  and  her  manners  were  none  of  the  best. 

'  You  must  give  us  the  name  of  your  informant,'  she  said 
savagely.  '  I  will  have  it.' 

Cassandra  was  most  indignant.  Give  it  she  certainly  would 
not. 

'  Then  I  shall  go  straight  to  the  D.O.R.A.  Office  and  repeat  every 
word  you  have  said,'  the  unmannerly  one  announced.  '  It  is  a 
criminal  offence  now,  you  know,  to  make  false  statements  concern- 
ing public  affairs,  or  spread  alarming  rumours.  The  penalty  is 
a  heavy  fine  and  at  least  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,'  she  added  vindictively. 

Cassandra  collapsed  promptly  and  utterly.  She  was  as  panic- 
stricken  as  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  and  she  looked  it.  Little 
wonder,  either,  for  the  only  authority  she  had  for  her  alarming 
statement  was,  she  confessed,  a  chance  remark  she  had  overheard 
a  man  make  in  Harrod's  Stores.  The  man  was  a  foreigner,  she 
thought,  but  was  not  sure  ;  she  was  not  even  sure  in  what  depart- 
ment at  Harrod's  she  had  met  him.  That  was  the  evidence  on  which 
she  had  founded  the  story  she  was  going  about  from  house  to  house 
relating,  a  story  which  could  have  no  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  but  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  Bolshevism,  by  exciting  high  hopes  in 
Bolshevist  camps  and  spreading  despondency  elsewhere.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  D.O.R.A.,  she  would  have  gone  on 
relating  it  without  scruple,  flattering  herself  the  while  that  she  was 
thus  doing  her  bit  for  her  country. 

Heedlessness  and  muddle-headedness,  combined  with  vanity  and 
a  love  of  posing  as  exclusive  propagator  of  sensational  news,  are 
undoubtedly  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  spreading  of  Bolshevism 
that  is  now  going  on  ;  still,  a  fair  amount  of  it  is  founded  on  some- 
thing very  different.  Among  the  most  active  and  dangerous  of 
the  amateur  spreaders  there  are  some  who  do  their  spreading  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty.  In  their  eyes  Bolshevism  is  the  veriest 
anathema  of  anathemas  ;  while  as  for  the  Bolshevist  leader,  he 
is  Satan's  Chief  of  the  Staff,  if  not  Satan  himself.  For  them  the 
triumph  of  Bolshevism  means  the  triumph  of  evil,  the  rule  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  Devil  let  loose  among  us,  in  fact,  free  to  work  his 
will.  It  means  woe  and  desolation,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known.  Of  that  they  are  convinced ;  and  the  triumph  of 
Bolshevism  is  at  hand,  they  have  never  a  doubt.  They  know  it 
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is  at  hand,  indeed  ;  they  have  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Book  where- 
with to  prove  it ;  and  we  should  all  of  us  know  it,  they  are  sure, 
were  not  our  eyes  holden.  There  are  upper  chambers,  chapels, 
meeting-houses  of  all  sorts,  where  the  burden  of  the  preaching  is 
that  Bolshevism  must  wax  more  and  more  powerful,  that  every 
nation  must  inevitably  fall  under  its  rule,  as  its  rule  is  the  rule  of 
the  anti-Christ,  whose  coming  was  decreed  already  2000  years  ago. 
And  the  deduction  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  useless,  nay,  impious, 
to  struggle  against  it. 

Now,  in  normal  times,  such  preaching  might  do  no  great  harm  ; 
but  in  such  days  as  these,  it  is  surely  fraught  with  mischief.  For 
in  these  days  there  are  many  people,  especially  of  the  sort  that 
flock  to  hear  these  sermons,  who  are  very  weary,  so  weary  indeed 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  struggle  against  anything,  that  their 
first  impulse  is  to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  struggle  against 
it.  To  teach  them  that  to  struggle  against  Bolshevism  is  useless, 
as  the  Powers-on-High  have  decreed  that  the  Bolshevist  rule 
must  come,  is  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  its  coming  ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  many  conscientious  men  are  now  unwittingly 
doing. 

Nor  are  they  the  only  persons  who,  from  a  distorted  sense  of 
duty,  are  acting  as  Lenin's  agents.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
women,  ladies  for  the  most  part,  are  going  about  striving  earnestly 
to  put  other  women,  especially  working-class  women,  on  their  guard 
against  Bolshevist  wiles.  They  seize  every  chance  of  inveighing 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  Bolshevists'  creed,  of  dropping  words 
of  warning  against  their  cunning  underhand  ways.  Of  Bolshevist 
atrocities,  Bolshevist  diabolical  cruelty,  they  have  quite  gruesome 
accounts  to  give  ;  and  they  give  them  to  all  whom  they  come  across, 
with  a  certain  gusto,  too,  sure  they  are  thus  doing  good  work.  And 
so  they  are,  but  not,  as  they  think,  for  law  and  order  in  England. 
It  is  M.  Lenin  whom  they  are  helping.  For  they  are  spreading 
the  seeds  of  Bolshevism  broadcast  in  regions  where,  but  for  them, 
the  word  Bolshevist  might  never  be  heard. 

It  is  in  country  districts  that  these  ladies  are  most  active  ; 
and  there  the  average  working-class  woman,  until  they  tackle  her, 
does  not  care  a  whit  for  Bolshevists.  She  knows  nothing  about 
them,  never  gives  them  a  thought,  and  she  never  would  give  them 
a  thought  were  she  not  tackled.  As  it  is,  her  interest  in  them  is 
aroused  by  the  horror  inspired  by  what  she  is  told  of  them.  They 
excite  her  curiosity,  they  give  her  something  new,  something 
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sensational,  to  talk  about,  give  her  the  feeling  of  knowing  what 
is  going  on  in  the  outside  world  ;  and  she  likes  it.  Life  is  very 
dull  for  her,  we  must  not  forget.  Soon  she  takes  to  reading  eagerly 
all  the  paragraphs  concerning  them  she  meets  with  ;  and  she  is 
fairly  sure  to  meet  with  some  in  which  they  are  depicted  in  quite 
attractive  colours,  in  which  approval  of  their  doings  is  expressed. 
At  first  she  is,  of  course,  terribly  shocked  ;  but  sooner  or  later 
reaction  sets  in,  and  she  begins  to  wonder — even  if  she  does  not,  her 
young  folk  do — whether  the  Bolshevists  can  be  quite  so  black  as 
they  are  painted  ;  to  wonder,  also,  why  these  good  ladies  should 
take  so  much  trouble  to  paint  them  black.  They  must  be  afraid 
of  the  Bolshevists,  she  decides,  or  more  probably  her  young  folk 
decide  for  her  ;  and  the  thought  of  her  betters  being  afraid  is  not 
altogether  unpleasing.  It  is  a  thought,  indeed,  that  may,  if  she 
be  prone  to  envy,  go  far  towards  securing  for  the  Bolshevists  favour 
in  her  eyes.  Thus  these  ladies,  in  their  praiseworthy  desire  to 
render  her  inn-mine  against  Bolshevist  teaching,  are  actually  pre- 
paring her  to  welcome  it ;  and  all  because  they  lack  imagination. 

Well-meaning  lady  spreaders  are  for  the  most  part  elderly,  if 
not  old  ;  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  has,  therefore,  no 
charm  for  them ;  and  they  are  well-to-do,  able  to  live  in  comfort, 
even  in  luxury,  some  of  them.  Thus  almost  any  change  would 
for  them  be  a  change  for  the  worse,  not  the  better.  So  far  as  they 
personally  are  concerned,  indeed,  the  best  that  could  happen 
would,  as  they  know,  be  that  the  world  should  stand  still.  It  is 
but  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  hate  and  dread  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  change,  of  the  revolutionary  ;  and  hate  it 
and  dread  it  they  do,  with  an  intensity  that  blinds  them  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  folk  in  the  world  for  whom  almost  any  change, 
even  a  revolution,  might  be  a  change  for  the  better.  They  cannot 
imagine  that  such  folk  exist ;  they  honestly  believe,  indeed,  that 
such  folk  do  not  exist ;  that  no  one  is  so  wretched,  in  this  our 
day,  but  that  a  revolution  would  add  to  his  misery.  Thus  it  seems 
to  them  that  their  poorer  neighbours  have  as  good  reason  as  they 
themselves  have  for  hating  and  dreading  Bolshevism— everything 
revolutionary  they  call  Bolshevism  just  now— and  that  they  would 
hate  and  dread  it,  did  they  understand  what  it  means.  They 
regard  it  as  a  duty,  therefore,  to  try  to  make  them  understand 
what,  as  they  hold,  it  does  mean,  as  a  duty,  in  fact,  to  go  forth 
among  them  as  anti-Bolshevist  missioners. 

Now,  had  they  a  little  more  imagination,  or  any  sense  of  humour 
at  all,  they  would  realise  that  servant  girls  cannot  fairly  be 
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expected  to  share  their  mistress's  unmitigated  horror  when  they 
hear  that,  where  Bolshevism  prevails,  great  ladies  must  go  in 
rags,  and  do  the  roughest  work,  even  sweeping  streets,  while  their 
former  maids  disport  themselves  in  their  smartest  clothes,  and 
lounge  about  in  their  salons.  They  might  even  grasp  at  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  unnatural,  were  the  wives  of  ploughmen  to  be  quite 
so  shocked  as  the  wives  of  their  landlords,  when  told  of  Russian 
nobles  being  driven  forth  from  their  estates,  and  low-down  persons 
being  installed  there  in  their  stead.  As  it  is,  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  those  to  whom  they  tell  such  stories  find  them  as  appalling  as 
they  themselves  do.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  prospect 
of  wearing  other  folk's  smart  gowns,  of  possessing  other  folk's 
land,  may  be  very  alluring  to  those  who  have  never  had  a  smart 
dress,  never  owned  an  inch  of  land.  Nor  does  it  ever  occur  to 
them  that  they  are  spreading  Bolshevism  by  the  mere  fact  of 
showing  that  they  are  afraid  of  it.  Yet  they  must  know,  one  would 
think,  that  half  the  revolutions  there  have  been  in  the  world  never 
would  have  been,  had  not  the  Haves  let  it  be  seen  they  were  afraid 
of  losing  what  they  have. 

Lady  missioners  are  not  the  only  amateur  spreaders  who  are 
led  astray  by  their  lack  of  imagination.  The  whole  tribe  of  panic- 
mongers,  the  bandiers  about  of  lying  rumours,  muddle-headed 
fabricators  of  alarming  news,  depictors  of  horrors  in  letters  to  the 
press  or  platform  speeches,  are  in  this  respect  as  bad  as  they  are. 
For  they  all  assume  that  everyone  loathes  and  fears  the  horrible, 
and  they  therefore  paint  the  Bolshevists  as  quite  abnormally 
horrible  so  that  everyone  may  loathe  and  fear  them.  Yet,  in  this 
our  day  of  Cinemas  and  Pictures  they  might  know,  if  they  would 
but  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  that  for  a  fair  section  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  live  in  towns  horrors  have  a  special  fascination  :  they 
positively  revel  in  them.  For  there  is  nothing  they  love  quite  so 
much  as  being  thrilled,  having  their  'hearts  in  their  mouths,'  as 
they  say ;  and  nothing  do  they  find  quite  so  thrilling,  just  now, 
as  the  panic-mongers'  sensational  accounts  of  Bolshevist  atrocities. 
Of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  on  May  Day,  paraded  the  streets  of 
London  under  the  Red  Army  banner,  a  fair  share  would  assuredly 
not  have  been  there  had  no  halo  of  horrors  been  cast  around 
Bolshevist  heads. 

Among  the  young,  it  is  the  panic-monger  certainly  who  stands 
first  as  a  spreader  of  Bolshevism  ;  just  as  among  their  elders,  it  is 
the  profiteer.  The  profiteer  makes  more  adult  converts  for  Lenin 
than  anyone  else.  As  it  is  by  his  profiteering,  however,  that  he 
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makes  them,  and  profiteering  is  lucrative,  he  cannot  be  ranked  as 
an  amateur.  Of  the  amateur  spreaders,  the  inefficient  Government 
official,  especially  if  he  be  unmannerly  as  well  as  inefficient,  probably 
does  most  damage,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  middle  and  lower- 
middle  classes  are  concerned. 

'  If  ever  we  have  Soviet  rule  here  in  England  it  will  be  thanks 
to  you  officials,'  the  head  of  a  Government  Department  was  once 
told,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  by  one  who  had  spent  a  whole 
day  going  from  office  to  office,  trying  vainly  to  obtain  a  plain 
answer  to  a  simple  enquiry. 

The  statement  was  an  exaggeration,  of  course  ;  none  the  less, 
during  the  last  six  years,  there  has  sprung  up  among  middle-class 
people  a  feeling  with  regard  to  Government  officials  that  is  of  evil 
omen.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  one,  barring  the  profiteer, 
whom  the  average  middle-class  non-official  dislikes  so  •  cordially 
as  the  average  official ;  no  one  against  whom  he  cherishes,  with 
or  without  reason,  such  bitter  animosity.  Everyone  has  tales  to 
tell  of  the  meddlesome  ways  of  the  average  official,  of  his 
wastefulness,  his  laziness,  his  ignorance  ;  while  many  have  tales 
also  of  his  overweening  self-esteem,  his  arrogance.  And  there 
are  legions  of  average  officials  now,  all  banded  together,  as  it  were, 
against  the  rest  of  the  community,  forming  a  class  apart,  one 
that  wields  great  power.  For  they  speak  for  the  Government, 
act  for  the  Government ;  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  nation  is 
concerned,  indeed,  they  are  the  Government,  they  represent  the 
State.  And  therein  lies  the  danger  ;  for  the  official  who  tries  the 
temper  of  those  who  must  go  to  him  for  help,  wastes  their  time, 
puts  them  to  needless  expense,  gives  them  needless  trouble, 
muddling  things  all  round  the  while,  makes  enemies  for  the  State 
as  well  as  himself.  He  undermines  faith  in  the  State,  in  its 
capacity,  its  power  and  its  wish  to  help  ;  and  thus  he  gives  a  hand 
to  the  putting  of  nails  In  its  coffin.  The  middle  classes  are  law- 
abiding  by  instinct ;  still,  the  day  they  lose  faith  in  the  State,  come 
to  look  on  it  as  a  universal  muddler,  their  thoughts  may  easily 
turn  to  revolution. 

No  wonder  the  manufacturing  of  Bolshevists  is  going  on  apace 
considering  the  number  of  amateur  spreaders  there  are  about.  The 
wonder  is,  indeed,  that  there  should  not  be  many  more  already 
manufactured  than  there  are.  To  hear  some  people  talk  one 
might  think  that  the  working-classes  here,  men  and  women  alike, 
were  all  Bolshevists  at  heart,  ready  to  take  their  places  any  day 
in  the  Soviet  ranks,  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  however,  the  number 
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of  Bolshevists  there  are  in  our  midst  is  still  comparatively  small, 
if  boy  and  girl  Bolshevists  are  excluded  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
is  not  to  the  handworking  class  that  most  of  them  belong.  Were 
that  the  only  class  to  be  considered,  and  only  adults  of  that  class, 
the  amateur  spreader  might  safely  be  given  a  free  hand. 

Bolshevism  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  English  adult  hand- 
worker ;  of  that  there  is  proof  and  to  spare  ;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  why  it  should  not.  For  Bolshevism  spells  communism, 
and  he — or  she — does  not  hold  with  communism.  He  earns  high 
wages  now,  we  must  not  forget ;  he  has  possessions,  too,  almost 
as  often  as  not,  a  house,  furniture,  War  Loan  bonds,  perhaps,  or 
Co-operative  Society  shares ;  and  he  has  no  wish  at  all  to  give 
them  up  and  go  share  and  share  alike  with  thriftless,  penniless 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry.  Were  he  called  upon  to  do  so,  indeed,  he 
would  assuredly  rise  up  in  his  wrath  and  rend  the  caller.  At  the 
last  Labour  Party  election  it  was  a  passing-rich  man  who  came 
out  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  votes. 

Nor  does  he  hold  with  autocratic  rule  ;  and  that  also  Bolshevism 
spells.  He  is  a  practical  man,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  wont 
to  think  for  himself  and  go  his  own  way.  To  him,  therefore, 
Lenin's  methods  seem  rank  tyranny.  The  mere  fact  that  in 
Russia  one  cannot  even  '  go  on  strike,'  as  he  says,  is  enough  in  itself 
to  render  the  system  in  force  there  intolerable  in  his  eyes.  Then, 
whether  religious  or  not,  he  is  far  from  being  antagonistic  to 
religion  :  he  has  none  of  the  bitter  animosity  against  the  clergy 
that  marks  the  German  worker.  Thus  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  ruthless  warfare  the  Bolshevist  leaders  wage  against  the 
churches.  It  strikes  him  as  stupid,  even  if  it  does  not  shock  him  ; 
and  it  shocks  him  more  often  than  not.  It  shocks  his  wife,  too, 
and  that  counts  for  much  with  him.  She  indeed,  if  she  be  the 
average  wife,  is  dead  against  everything  that  smacks  of  Bolshevism. 

Among  the  many  working-class  married  women  whom  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  thorough-going  Bolshevist ;  and  she  is  a  Welsh- 
woman who  has  a  domestic  grievance.  Of  the  rest,  those  who 
live  in  towns  are  for  the  most  part  strongly  anti-Bolshevist  ;  while 
those  who  live  in  the  country  are  neither  pro  nor  anti,  unless  there 
be  an  indiscreet  lady  missioner  in  the  district.  '  He's  nought 
but  a  Bolshie,'  the  towns-women  regard  as  the  direst  insult  they 
can  hurl  at  a  man. 

'  We  know  all  about  them  Bolshies,'  they  say,  with  significant 
nods,  if  mention  is  made  of  Lenin's  followers.  '  We  know  what 
they're  after,  and  we'll  'ave  none  of  them  'ere.  We'll  see  to 
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that.  Why,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  old  wives  and  get  new 
ones,  young  ones  !  That's  what  they're  after.  That  and  getting 
hold  of  our  kiddies.  We'll  'ave  no  Bolshies  'ere.  This  ain't  the 
place  for  them.' 

Some  of  them  indulge  in  wild  talk  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
true  ;  for  there  are  many  things  they  wish  to  have  changed,  although 
they  certainly  do  not  wish  for  a  revolution.  That  is  a  notable 
fact ;  for  they  are  all  more  or  less  up  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment just  now,  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  because  no  profiteer  has  yet 
been  hanged.  '  If  Lloyd  George  was  worth  his  salt,  he'd  have 
hanged  the  blooming  lot  long  ago,'  they  maintain.  There  is 
something  wrong  somewhere,  in  high  quarters,  too,  they  are 
sure,  or  never  would  they  have  to  pay  9d.  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  I4d. 
for  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  20s.  or  more  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Any 
Bolshevism  there  is  among  them  is  there,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
because  of  the  profiteer. 

While  Bolshevism  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  worker,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  it  does  appeal,  and  with  great  force,  to 
certain  of  his — or  her — near  relatives,  who  have  less  common- 
sense  than  he  has,  more  book-learning,  more  brain,  too,  perhaps, 
of  a  sort.  It  has  undoubtedly  an  attraction  for  the  half -educated  ; 
especially  if  they  have,  and  many  of  them  have,  the  gift  of  the  gab  ; 
for  then  they  take  it  for  granted  that,  under  Soviet  rule,  they 
would  at  once  be  installed  as  officials.  And  Soviet  officials,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  have  a  very  good  time.  Could  we  all  be 
officials,  indeed,  some  of  us  would,  perhaps,  not  object  so  strongly 
as  we  do  to  Bolshevism.  It  has  an  attraction  also  for  those 
who  cherish  grievances,  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  are  sure 
they  are  having  more  than  their  fair  share  of  life's  buffeting. 
For  the  whole  Ishmaelite  tribe,  indeed,  it  has  a  marked  attraction, 
and  above  all  for  the  young  of  that  tribe.  And  that  is  the  sad 
part  of  the  business,  for  it  is  the  young  who  count.  The  harm 
the  spreaders  of  Bolshevism  do  among  men  and  women  is  as 
nothing  to  the  harm  they  do  among  boys  and  girls. 

At  every  turn  now  one  comes  across  boy  and  girl,  young  men  and 
women,  with  their  hand  against  everyone  whom  they  suspect  of  being 
better  off  than  they  themselves  are.  As  a  rule  they  are  both 
ambitious  and  pleasure-loving,  bent  on  making  their  way  in  the 
world,  and  having  a  good  time  the  while.  They  are  convinced 
that  they  have  the  talents  wherewith  to  do  great  things,  and  could 
do  them  had  they  the  chance.  A  plain-looking  little  '  general ' 
once  told  me  she  had  in  her  the  making  of  a  great  actress.  All 
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she  needed  was  an  introduction  to  the  manager  of  the  Lyceum. 
A  girl  who  had  never  gone  beyond  Standard  V  at  school  was  sure 
the  post  for  which  she  was  best  fitted  was  that  of  secretary  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  Another,  to  whom  I  might  have  offered 
a  scullery-maid's  post,  wished  to  be  a  lady's  companion.  Another, 
again,  of  much  the  same  sort,  thought  she  would  like  to  be  a 
lecturer.  They  were  all  discontented  with  the  work  they  had  to 
do,  sure  they  would  not  have  to  do  it  were  the  world  managed 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

Boys  are,  as  a  rule,  more  modest  in  their  ambitions  than  girls, 
although  not  less  sure  of  their  talents.  I  have  met  with  lads  who 
had  never  a  doubt  but  that  they  might  be  great  writers,  painters, 
poets,  musicians,  or  actors,  had  they  but  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  a  little  teaching.  Still,  what  the  average  boy-Ishmaelite's 
heart  is  most  of  all  set  on  is  having  more  leisure,  more 
pleasure,  more  money,  less  work.  Regular  work,  drudgery  he 
calls  it,  is  his  bete-noire.  He  resents  being  called  upon  to  do  it, 
because  it  is  uncongenial  work,  work  unworthy  of  him,  he  maintains. 
His  candid  relatives  maintain,  however,  that  what  he  really  resents 
is  being  called  upon  to  work  at  all.  It  is  the  thought  that  he  must 
work  while  there  are  other  folk  at  play  that  rankles  in  his  mind. 

These  young  Ishmaelites  are  for  the  most  part  war  products, 
of  course.  During  the  war,  boys  and  girls  were  in  great  demand  ; 
they  earned  more  money  than  their  fathers  had  ever  earned,  and 
spent  it  as  they  chose,  going  their  own  way  the  while,  many  of  them, 
with  no  one  in  authority  over  them,  no  one  to  say  them  nay.  The 
result  was  they  felt  themselves  personages  of  importance,  and  had 
never  a  doubt  but  that  personages  of  importance  they  would 
remain.  The  old  state  of  things,  with  its  class  distinctions,  its 
traditions,  its  deference  for  age  and  experience,  was  'gone  for  ever, 
they  were  sure,  clean  swept  away.  When  the  war  was  over  a 
new  state  of  things  would  arise,  one  in  which  they,  with  their 
youth  and  vigour  and  talents,  would  have  the  ball  at  their  feet. 
Their  heads  were  aglow  with  dreams  of  the  great  role  they 
would  then  play  in  the  world,  the  glorious  time  they  would  have. 

Now  they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their  dreams  were 
but  dreams.  For  although  the  war  is  over,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  state  of  things  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  before 
it  began.  They  must  still  work,  drudge,  if  they  would  eat,  while 
there  are  others  who  eat  without  working  ;  they  still  must  do  what 
they  are  told  to  do,  instead  of  telling  others  what  to  do.  This 
they  regard  as  an  injury,  a  great  wrong  to  them  personally ;  and 
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they  resent  it  bitterly,  so  bitterly  that,  in  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  they  are  ready  to  welcome  any  scheme,  no  matter 
how  wild-cattish,  that  promises  to  bring  about  a  general  upheaval. 

Now,  these  boy  and  girl  Ishmaelites  are  of  the  very  stuff  of 
which  Bolshevists  are  made — they  take  to  Bolshevism  as  ducks  to 
water.  Thus  among  them  any  spreader,  no  matter  how  maladroit, 
can  easily  work  havoc.  Great  havoc  has  already  been  worked 
among  them,  indeed,  for  many  of  them  are  Bolshevists  at  heart ; 
and  from  day  to  day  the  number  is  increasing.  Already  there 
are  districts  where  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  hailed  as  heroes,  leaders, 
righters  of  wrongs.  The  hailers  are  but  youngsters,  many  of 
them,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  will  be  citizens  one  day,  and  will  speak 
and  act  for  England.  For  England's  sake,  therefore,  a  stop  ought 
to  be  put  to  this  spreading  of  Bolshevism  among  them.  For 
their  own  sakes,  too  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  their  own 
fault  that  they  are  as  they  are.  Had  the  war  never  come,  the 
younger  among  them  might  to-day  be  Boy  Scouts  or  Girl  Guides, 
bent  on  serving  their  country  and  giving  a  helping  hand  to  their 
fellows,  leading  wholesome  happy  lives  the  while.  And  much 
might  be  done  for  them  even  now,  were  crusaders  of  the  right 
sort  to  go  among  them,  men  and  women  with  boundless  patience 
and  sound  commonsense,  with  wide  sympathies,  too,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humour. 

Such  men  and  women  would  not  forget  that  most  young  folk 
have  a  craving  for  change,  that  many  young  folk  dearly  love  the 
sensational,  and  not  a  few,  the  horrible.  Nor  would  they  forget 
that  to  no  folk,  here  in  England,  neither  to  the  young  nor  the  old,  does 
rigid  discipline  combined  with  tyranny  and  injustice,  appeal.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  bear  that  fact  well  in  mind ;  and  would  there- 
fore make  the  burden  of  their  preaching  such  significant  features  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime  as  the  Conscription  of  Labour.  Then  there 
would  be  some  hope  of  their  scoring  a  great  success  by  their  anti- 
Bolshevist  crusade.  The  hope  indeed  would  be  a  certainty,  could 
all  amateur  spreaders  of  Bolshevism  but  be  persuaded,  cajoled, 
or  bullied  into  changing  their  ways  the  while. 

*  There  wouldn't  be  a  single  Bolshevist  here  if  our  fellows 
all  knew  what  Bolshevism  means,'  a  working  man  informed  me 
the  other  day.  '  Why  can't  somebody  make  them  understand 
that  such  as  us  must  work  like  slaves  all  day  ;  must  go  half- 
starved,  and  daren't  say  their  souls  are  their  own  ?  ' 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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AMONG  the  Scotsmen  of  literary  gifts  who  settled  in  England 
after  the  Union  of  1707  a  foremost  place  belongs  to  James  Thomson, 
author  of  '  The  Seasons  '  and  of  '  Rule  Britannia.'  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1700,  at  Ednam  Manse,  close  to  the  town  of  Kelso,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  parish  of  Southdean,  on  the  river  Jed,  an 
upland  pastoral  district  of  heath-clad  hills.  The  two  facts,  that 
he  was  born  in  a  Presbyterian  manse,  and  brought  up  by  the  banks 
of  Tweed,  should  be  remembered,  since  they  early  formed  his 
character  and  guided  his  genius.  Tweedside  was  vocal  with  the 
music  and  song  of  many  generations,  and  neither  fell  unheeded  on 
James  Thomson's  ear  ;  he  was  a  poet  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remained  a  poet  to  his  death  in  1748.  His  father,  who  had 
entered  Holy  Orders  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk  by  William  III.,  was  undoubtedly  a  staunch  Whig,  as  he 
was  also  a  devoted  pastor.  His  son  followed  his  principles  in 
either  case  ;  in  politics  he  is  a  firm  adherent  to  the  changes  of 
1688,  and  in  his  youth  he  desired  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  as  his  father 
had  done.  Though  this  wish  was  not  fulfilled,  his  early  poetry  is 
so  imbued  with  religious  feeling  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  clergyman's  appeal  for  a  simpler  and  higher  life. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study  for 
the  Scottish  Ministry  ;  shortly  afterwards  his  father  died,  and  his 
son  wrote  an  inscription  for  his  tombstone,  of  which  only  the 
initial  words  are  known.  *  Here  lies  the  Eeverend  Thomas  Thomson, 
a  holy  man  of  God.'  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  filial  reverence.  In 
Edinburgh  Thomson  studied  hard,  for  he  shows  from  the  first  a 
sound  knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  especially  of  Virgil  and  Livy, 
and  an  equal  proficiency  in  English  classics — Milton  and  Spenser 
being  his  favourite  authors  ;  while  general  subjects,  science  and 
geography,  were  not  neglected.  Throughout  these  studies  he 
remained  devoted  to  poetry,  and  for  this  reason  failed  to  satisfy 
the  authorities  of  the  Divinity  School.  On  an  exercise,  which  he 
had  elaborated  with  peculiar  care,  Professor  Hamilton's  judgment 
was  that  '  if  he  thought  of  being  useful  in  the  Ministry,  he  must 
keep  a  stricter  rein  on  his  imagination.' 

The  young  man  was  in  a  difficult  strait ;  while  he  felt  a  strong 
call  to  the  Ministry,  he  felt  also  a  strong  call  to  be  a  poet ;  if  the 
two  could  not  be  accepted  together,  his  heart  told  him  that  the 
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claim  of  poetry  was  the  higher  claim,  and  now  a  voice  of  authority 
tells  him  that  Scotland  offered  no  field  for  its  exercise.  He  resolved 
to  take  the  high  road  to  London,  a  broader  sphere,  in  which  the 
works  of  a  poetic  pen  had  a  chance  of  gaining  a  hearing,  denied  to 
them  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  In  this  decision  he  was  supported 
by  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter  ;  she  was 
a  lady  of  unusual  mental  power,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
strong  influence  over  the  growing  genius  of  her  son. 

The  determination  was  as  brave  as  it  was  serious.  With 
confidence  in  his  heart,  but  little  in  his  pocket  beyond  the  MS.  of 
his  poem  '  Winter,'  and  that  imperfect,  and  a  few  introductions  to 
unknown  persons,  he  started  for  the  metropolis.  Surely  the  Scottish 
annals  contain  few  better  examples  of  the  praefervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum.  The  result  of  what  might  weD  be  named  rashness  was 
in  accordance  with  probability ;  the  young  poet  was  soon  in 
extremis,  and  sold  the  MS.  of  '  Winter '  to  a  London  bookseller  for 
£3  10*.,  manfully  supporting  himself,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  by 
teaching  Latin  in  a  school  in  the  City  of  London. 

These  are  the  events  of  the  year  1725  ;  let  us  skip  five  years, 
and  pass  to  1730,  when  '  The  Seasons,'  by  Mr.  Thomson,  issued,  a 
handsome  quarto,  from  the  London  press.  The  poems  are  remark- 
able, but  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  trace  the  reception 
of  Scotsmen-born  in  England,  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are 
more  remarkable  still.  The  Queen  comes  first,  Queen  Caroline 
of  *  The  Heart  of  Midlothian ' ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  next, 

*  Argyll,  the  State's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And.  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  field.' 

Nine  dukes  follgw  and  one  duchess ;  twenty-two  earls  and 
seven  countesses.  Among  these  are  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Secretary  of  State,  1746-8 ;  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  brother  of 
Lady  Grizzel  Baillie ;  the  lovely  Countess  of  Eglintoun,  to  whom 
Allan  Ramsay  had,  in  1728,  dedicated  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  and 
by  whom,  in  1774,  in  her  '  majestick '  old  age,  Samuel  Johnson 
was  welcomed  in  the  Castle  of  Montgomerie. 

The  list  repays  study,  not  only  because  it  proves  what  a  step 
forward  the  young  poet  had  made  in  five  years,  but  also  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  literary  public  of  the  time.  The 
number  of  ladies  is  noticeable,  not  merely  literary  personages, 
such  as  Mrs.  Martha  Blount,  Mrs.,  Rowe,  and  Mrs.  Drelincourt — 
afterwards  Lady  Primrose,  and  a  good  friend  to  the  poet — bu 
ladies  of  social  position,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  subject 
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and  the  style  of  the  new  writer.  The  poets  also  are  remarkable  : 
Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  takes  three  copies,  giving  in  the  height  of 
his  fame  a  kindly  welcome  to  a  northern  confrere,  and  tolerant  of 
a  poetry  different  from  his  own.  Allan  Ramsay  takes  one  copy  : 
he  also  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  a  prosperous. bookseller  in 
the  Luckenbooths,  where  he  acted  as  Thomson's  agent,  and  took 
the  names  of  Scottish  subscribers.  Richard  Savage,  Esq.,  author  of 
'  The  Wanderer,'  also  takes  one  copy.  We  learn  from  Johnson  that 
he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Thomson.  Thomas 
Tickell,  Esq.,  Mr.  Edward  Young,  Mr.  Mallet,  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  the  young  author  might  well  be 
proud  of  such  a  phalanx  of  poetical  supporters. 

The  Scottish  battalion  is  also  strong  ;  Patrick  Lindsay,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  takes  ten  copies  ;  Duncan  Forbes  takes 
five ;  Sir  John  Clerk,  three ;  speaking  generally,  the  families  of 
Lowland  Scotland  :  Pringle,  Douglas,  Hume,  Napier,  Charteris, 
Wauchope,  Sommerville,  Dundas,  Dalrymple,  Dunbar,  etc.,  stand 
by  their  comrade,  while  eight  Campbells  follow  the  Duke.  The 
names  come  chiefly  from  houses  friendly  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
though  not  always — Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  is  among  the  exceptions. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  English  subscribers  :  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Speaker  Onslow,  George  Dodington,  mark  the 
majority ;  but  the  name  of  Wynne  is  not  absent. 

Now  consider  the  contrast  :  in  1725 —  a  youth,  unknown  and 
friendless,  selling  a  MS.  poem,  all  his  stock,  for  £3  10s.,  and  main- 
taining himself  by  teaching  in  a  city  school ;  in  1730 — a  poet  of 
name  and  fame,  patronised  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Scotland,  his  native  country.  It  was  no 
ordinary  success,  since,  before  it  was  attained,  many  a  prejudice  had 
to  be  overcome,  so  that  we  may  well  ask  by  what  means  it  was 
won  ;  what  had  this  poor  and  friendless  Scot  done,  what  spirit  had 
he  exhibited,  to  earn  so  rapidly  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  the 
English  public  ?  Nor  shall  we  be  at  a  loss  to  name  the  determin- 
ing cause.  Johnson,  not  famed  as  a  lover  of  Scotsmen,  said  on 
one  occasion,  and  said  with  truth  :  '  When  I  find  a  Scotchman,  to 
whom  an  Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall  be 
as  an  Englishman  to  me.'  The  words  describe  the  course  which 
James  Thomson  chose  ;  and  the  reception  given  him  by  the 
generous  public  of  England  was  the  same  as  Johnson  was  ready 
to  give,  and  did  give,  to  many  a  Scot.  From  the  day  when 
Thomson  published  '  Winter,'  to  his  closing  years,  when  the  '  Castle 
of  Indolence/  his  maturest  work,  came  from  his  pen,  he  thought 
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and  wrote  as  the  poetic  spokesman  of  Great  Britain,  that  new  and 
greater  unity,  in  which,  since  1707,  the  precious  and  at  times 
discordant  elements  of  Scotland  and  England  were  henceforth 
blended  and  embodied.  He  writes  not  of  Scotland  nor  of  England, 
but  of  Caledonia  and  Britain,  in  this  faithfully  observing  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  which  enacted  that  the  old  names  should  be 
superseded.  To  Caledonia  he  is  a  dutiful  son  ;  he  sees  her  '  in 
romantic  view,'  a  land  of  '  airy  mountains/  '  forests  large,'  with 
'  azure  lakes  between,'  and  of  the  Tweed, 

*  pure  parent  stream, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed  ' ; 

and  he  extols  her  sons  at  some  length,  as 

'  a  manly  race 
Of  spirit  unsubmitting,  brave  and  wise.' 

Nevertheless,  his  song  is  little  concerned  with  Scotland,  and 
much  with  England,  or  Britain  rather,  of  which  he  writes  as 
above  all  lands,  a  land  of  Liberty,  of  wise  government,  of  a  people 
increasing  in  prosperity,  and  of  a  commerce  extending  over  every 
sea.  From  first  to  last,  these  are  notes  of  his  poetic  chord,  Liberty, 
Peace,  Commerce,  Command  of  the  Sea  : 

'  In  soul  united,  as  in  name, 
Should  Britain  reign,  the  mistress  of  the  deep.' 

With  1688  a  new  era  of  British  prosperity  had  begun,  and  was 
in  his  own  day  advancing  from  year  to  year.  He  sang  as  the 
Tyrtaeus  of  this  onward  march,  for  his  strains  are  always  manly 
and  courageous,  and  he  was  aware  that  if  his  friends  could  not 
defend  themselves  by  the  sword,  by  the  sword  they  would  perish. 

Throughout  his  poems,  Liberty  is  a  constant  subject  of  his 
verses,  and  on  one  poem,  named  '  Liberty,'  he  concentrated  all  his 
powers,  and  considered  it  his  best  legacy  to  posterity.  Johnson 
treats  this  attitude  of  mind  with  great  scorn ;  he  tried,  he  says, 
to  read  '  Liberty,'  but  soon  gave  over ;  Liberty  in  England  was 
in  no  danger,  and  Thomson  might  have  left  its  praises  alone. 
Nevertheless,  in  thinking  and  writing  as  he  did,  Thomson  was 
not  only  sincere,  but  was,  naturally  and  spontaneously,  following  the 
tradition  of  his  father's  house.  Thomas  Thomson  had  been  ordained 
in  1691,  and  he  knew  by  the  experience  of  many  a  friend,  how, 
between  1660  and  1688,  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  denied  to 
his  Presbyterian  co-religionists.  Thomson's  thoughts  of  Liberty 
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were  shaped  by  the  political  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
early  lifetime  of  his  parents,  when  the  Stuart  Government  did  not 
scruple  to  hang  girls  of  twenty  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason,  but 
in  truth  for  religious  opinions,  and  his  father's  friends  had  endured 
'  Irons  on  hands  and  feet,'  *  Night- wanderings  in  cold  and  weari- 
ness,' and  '  Death  in  the  dungeons  or  on  the  scaffold,  or  in  the  sea,' 
for  crimes  of  belief.  The  Government  which  brought  such  legal 
procedure  to  an  end  was  a  Government  of  Liberty.  Not  without 
cause  did  Thomson  write  : 

*  Happy  Britannia  !    where  the  Queen  of  Arts, 
Inspiring  vigour,  Liberty  abroad 
Walks  unconfined,  e'en  to  thy  farthest  cots, 
And  scatters  plenty  with  unsparing  hand.'    ['  Summer.'] 

So  much  for  Thomson's  success,  and  the  chief  reason  for  it, 
that,  though  born  in  Scotland,  he  acted  in  England  as  an  English- 
man ;    and  further,  .that  in  the  attitude  so  assumed,  there  was 
nothing  strained  or  affected  ;    he  was  merely  expanding  in  real 
life  the  principles  taught  him  under  his  father's  roof.    It  is  fitting 
to  speak  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.    First 
among  these  we  would  place  the  metre  in  which  he  chose  to  write  ; 
he  speaks  of  it  as  '  rhyme- unfettered  verse,'  in  which  he  may  '  with 
British  freedom  sing  the  British  song.'    No  previous  writer  had 
become  popular  in  his  own  lifetime  through  a  rhymeless  medium  ; 
Thomson  was  severely  criticised  by  both  friends  and  enemies  ;   yet 
the  public  took  to  his  verse  at  once.     '  Winter,'  published  in  March 
1726,  had  a  second  and  third  edition  in  the  same  year  ;    '  Summer, ' 
followed  in  1727,  '  Spring '  in  1728 — -all  being  equally  well  received. 
Finally,  in  1730  '  Autumn '  was  added,  and  '  The  Seasons '  issued 
four-square  from  the  press,  on  which  they  have  never  since  lost  their 
hold.    All  were  written  in  blank  verse,  without,  the  relief  of  one 
ode  or  lyric,  and  all  were  admired.    It  was  wonderful,  and  the 
wonder  increases  when  his  verse  is  examined ;  the  style  is  florid 
to  excess,  turgid  at  times,  and  at  first  strikes  the  ear  as  unnatural. 

'  Come,  gentle  Spring,  sethereal  Mildness,  come  .  .  .'  does  not 
seem  an  address  likely  to  attract  a  large  public.  Further  acquaint- 
ance modifies  the  judgment ;  though  Thomson's  suns  '  effulge,'  his 
islanders  support  life  by  '  ovarious  food,'  and  his  squires  live  on 
'  Dorsetian  downs,'  yet  there  is  always  some  truthfulness,  some- 
thing of  nature,  in  his  lines  ;  they  are  often  robed  in  too  gorgeous 
attire,  yet  they  still  reflect  some  image  which  the  poet  has  seen, 
reshaped  in  the  alembic  of  his  thoughts.  Again,  if  he  scorns  rhyme, 
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he  is  an  adept  in  the  more  ancient  art  of  alliteration :  his  chicks, 
appearing  from  the  shell,  their  '  brittle  bondage  break,'  his  ships 
are 

'  ribbed  with  oak, 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black  and  bold  '  ; 

more  usually  the  assonance  is  Virgilian,  of  two   words    only : 

'  Before  the  ripened  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves.' 

Choice  of  subject  is  more  important,  and  Thomson  selected 
subjects  which  were  familiar  to  every  reader,  shaped  them  with 
his  peculiar  genius,  and  finally  arranged  them  in  order  such  that 
one  set  off  the  beauty  of  another.  In  '  Spring  '  he  writes  of  flowers  ; 
but  not  of  '  bauhinias '  or  '  begonias,'  but  of  the  snowdrop  and 
the  sweet  violet,  which  blossom  at  every  cottage  door.  In 
'  Winter '  he  gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  redbreast,  when  the  earth 
is  frozen,  entering  at  the  half-open  window,  and  hopping  about  to 
pick  up  the  welcome  crumbs  of  food.  This  gentle  scene  is  quickly 
followed  by  another,  in  which  a  peasant,  contending  with  the  storm, 
is  finally  drowned  in  the  snow-drifts,  while  his  wife  and  children 
are  looking  out  at  the  doorway,  to  which  he  will  never  more  return. 
The  writer  is  able  to  say,  from  a  tradition  which  goes  back  well 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  how  much  these  two  pictures  affected 
Scottish  readers.  They  were  quoted  to  him  in  his  boyhood,  as 
marking  a  true  poet. 

One  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  '  The  Seasons  '  is  that  of  the 
lovers,  Celadon  and  Amelia,  walking  together  on  a  summer's 
day,  and  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm.  Amelia  is  horror-stricken, 
Celadon  endeavours  to  comfort  her,  but  even  as  he  speaks,  she  is 
struck  by  the  lightning-stroke,  and  lies  lifeless  in  his  arms  : 

'  But  who  can  paint  the  lover,  as  he  stood,     . 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  love  ? ' 

The  words  can  hardly  be  called  spontaneous,  yet  they  are  not 
affected,  each  has  its  own  meaning ;  moreover,  they  are  powerful, 
as  they  impress  themselves  on  the  memory,  and  poetic,  because 
they  mean  more  than  is  said  ;  the  reader  feels  that  the  true  close 
of  life  has  fallen  not  on  Amelia,  but  on  Celadon. 

Phrases  adopted    from  a  poet's  verse  into  the  language  of 
common  life  are  a  sure  mark  of  popularity,  and   '  The   Seasons 
stand  this  test  well.    From  '  Spring  '    comes 
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'  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot/ 
From  '  Summer,'  Beauty 

'  is  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.' 
From  '  Autumn  '  the  lovers 

'  sighed  and  looked  unutterable  things  ! ' 
From  *  Winter,'  the  delight  of  the  studious, 

'  To  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead ' ; 
and  the  quotation,  which  Voltaire  deeply  admired : 

'  Ye  winds, 

In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  silence,  sleep  you  when  'tis  calm.' 

Next  to  subject  and  style,  the  poet's  character  contributed  to 
his  success.  Here  again,  he  had  difficulties  to  surmount,  for  he  had 
no  winning  presence,  being  stout  and  awkward  of  limb,  '  more  fat 
than  bard  beseems  ' ;  his  face  also  was  pale  and  dull,  and  at  times 
emotion  deprived  him  of  a  proper  control  over  his  voice.  These 
weaknesses  were  counterbalanced  by  greater  qualities- — he  was 
famed  for  friendships  ;  in  '  Winter,'  no  verses  flow  more  naturally 
from  his  pen,  or  more  warmly  from  his  heart,  than  those  in  which 
he  laments  the  early  death  of  the  poet  Hammond : 

'What  now  avails  that  life-diffusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit ;  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy 
Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  shine  ?  ' 

From  the  first  he  made  friends,  who  remained  firmly  by  him 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  Foremost  was  David  Malloch,  or  Mallet, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  through 
Johnson's  disparaging  judgment.  How  could  Johnson  be  impartial 
to  the  man  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Bolingbroke  to  publish 
his  anti-Christian  works  ?  Mallet  befriended  young  Thomson,  and 
gave  him  judicious  advice,  to  unite  his  detached  pieces  into  one 
whole,  and  to  prune  the  exuberance  of  his  language ;  in  each  case 
the  advice  was  taken,  much  to  the  poet's  benefit.  Other  friends 
were  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  wrote  not  only  the  famous  stanza  in 
the  '  Castle  of  Indolence '  which  describes  the  poet's  appearance  and 
character,  but  also  the  Prologue  to  '  Cincinnatus,' — '  the  Orphan 
Play  ' — -acted  after  the  author's  death  ;  Quin  also,  the  great  actor, 
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who  gave  Thomson  a  liberal  support  when  it  was  most  needed,  and 
also  recited  Lyttelton's  Prologue  with  an  emotion  which  led  the 
audience  to  say  that  he  was  not  '  acting '  then  ;  also  the  poet 
Collins,  who  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  Johnson,  who  did  not  like  Thomson, 
but  did  love  truth,  says  that  he  was  '  by  his  friends  very  tenderly 
and  warmly  beloved.' 

Let  us  now  make  another  skip  of  ten  years.  In  1740  Thomson 
was  a  pensioner  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  living  at 
Clifden  House,  in  open  opposition  to  his  father.  On  August  1 
the  '  Masque  of  Alfred  '  was  represented  before  the  Prince.  The 
scene  is  in  the  forest  of  Athelney,  whither  Alfred  has  fled  to  find 
shelter  in  a  peasant's  cottage.  An  aged  hermit  appears,  who  con- 
soles the  king  with  visions  of  the  future  ;  the  spirits  of  Edward  III. 
and  Philippa,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  William  III.  rise  successively, 
and  foretell  the  glory  which  yet  awaits  the  distressed  monarch's 
kingdom.  News  is  brought  of  a  victory  won  over  the  Danes,  and 
finally  the  hermit  begs  the  king  to  hear  : 

'  Our  venerable  Bard, 
Aged  and  blind,  him  shall  the  Muses  favour.' 

The  bard's  song  begins  : 

'  When  Britain  first,  at  heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sang  this  strain  : 
"  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves  ; 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves." 

The  Masque  was  intended  to  represent  the  present  and  future 
fortunes  of  the  Prince,  and  to  give  from  the  past  examples 
for  his  guidance.  He  was  now  proscribed  by  his  father,  but  was 
destined  to  rule  over  a  more  powerful  Great  Britain. 

'  I  see  thy  commerce,  Britain,  grasp  the  world, 
All  nations  serve  thee.  .  .'••»"• 
See,  where  beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  surge, 
Shores,  yet  unfound,  arise  !    in  youthful  prime, 
With  towering  forests,  mighty  rivers  crown'd  : 
These  stoop  to  Britain's  thunder.  .  .  . 
And  there  her  sons,  with  aim  exalted,  sow 
The  seeds  of  rising  Empire,  arts,  and  arms. 
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'  Britons,  proceed,  the  subject  Deep  command, 
Awe  with  your  navies  every  hostile  land, 
Vain  are  their  threats,  their  armies  are  in  vain ; 
They  rule  the  balanc'd  world,  who  rule  the  Main.' 

The  quotation  shows  that  Thomson  remained  to  the  end,  what 
he  was  at  the  beginning,  a  National  Poet,  whose  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  future — as  well  as  on  the  present ;  and  the  Ode,  sung  by 
the  venerable  bard,  abides,  as  his  best  memorial,  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

Thomson  died,  with  little  warning,  in  1748,  and  was  followed 
to  his  grave  at  Richmond  by  a  troop  of  mourners,  both  of  English 
and  of  Scottish  birth.  Another  Scottish  poet  had  previously  died 
in  London  in  1522.  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  was 
buried  in  the  Hospital  Church  of  the  Savoy,  with  this  inscription  : 
PATRIA  •  SVA  •  EXVL.  The  contrast  is  great ;  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  related  to  the  Royal  Houses  both  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  translator  of  Virgil,  author  of  the  '  Palace  of  Honour,' 
the  '  Christian  Soldier/  and  of  '  our  English  Rhetorich  the  Rose,' 
dies  in  London,  almost  unknown,  and  '  an  exile  from  his  country.' 
Thomson's  lot  is  happier,  passing  away  as  he  did,  lamented  on 
either  side  of  the  Border,  and  attended  to  the  grave  by  sincere 
mourners  of  a  united  country — -united  by  new  bonds,  which,  largely 
by  his  own  labours,  were  rapidly  becoming  indissoluble. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Thomson's  popularity  and  success  with  the 
English  public  ;  that  he  was  equally  popular  in  his  native  country 
will  readily  be  divined  by  those  who  know  the  sympathetic  pride 
with  which  a  true-born  Scot  hails  the  distinction  won  by  a  fellow- 
countryman  beyond  the  borders  of  his  native  country.  Actual 
evidence  that  Thomson  rapidly  became  a  name  of  power  and 
an  example  to  others  in  Scotland  appears  in  the  fact  that  the 
Cape  Club,  a  convivial  Society  established  in  Edinburgh  in  1764, 
and  of  no  slight  repute  for  the  half  a  century  which  followed, 
selected  Thomson's  birthday  for  its  chief  annual  meeting,  called 
the  '  Grand  Cape.'  As  late  as  1800  the  birthday  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Seasons  '  was  kept  '  with  all  honours.'  They  kept  it  on 
September  22,  by  the  reformed  Calendar,  the  actual  date  before 
the  change  being  September  11. 

A.  MONTGOMERIE  BELL. 
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THE  CALL  OF  BLOOD. 

A    TRUE   TALE  OF  HIGH  ALBANIA. 
BY  M.  EDITH  DURHAM. 

KOL  lay  on  his  stomach  on  a  warm  rock,  trying  to  while  away  the 
time  by  snaring  with  a  loop  of  grass  the  lizards  which  darted  to 
and  fro  in  the  sunshine.  Around  him  grazed  his  flock  ;  the  goats 
tiptoeing  on  pinnacles  and  craning  over  precipices  in  search  of 
twigs  just  out  of  reach  ;  the  sheep  peaceably  munching  such  grass 
and  leaves  as  could  be  got  without  trouble. 

Kol  was  much  the  colour  of  a  sheep  himself.  His  rough 
garments  were  of  undyed  sheep-wool,  and  were  shaggy  with  rents 
and  patches.  His  shaven  head  was  swathed  in  a  long  strip  of 
whitish  cotton.  The  red  sash  round  his  waist  was  the  one  spot  of 
colour  which  made  him  visible  in  the  landscape. 

He  was  bored — mrzit,  as  he  called  it — mrzit  beyond  all 
bearing. 

With  all  his  soul  he  longed  for  the  day  when  he  should  be 
reckoned  a  man  and  given  a  man's  weapons.  To-day,  he  might  just 
as  well  be  a  sheep  for  all  the  good  he  got  out  of  life.  Of  all  the  boys 
he  knew,  he  envied  most  Hutz  Marashi,  the  Bairaktar's  son.  He  was 
only  twelve  and  already  wore  a  little  revolver  in  his  sash.  For  he 
was  the  Bairaktar's  only  son,  and  the  Bairaktar  was  a  rich  man. 
Hutz  had  boasted  last  time  they  met  that  he  soon  should  have  a 
rifle  too.  His  father  had  ordered  one — a  special  one  for  boys — 
of  one  of  the  Austrian  steamboat  captains.  Next  time  the  boat 
came  in  the  rifle  too  would  surely  arrive — and  cartridges.  Kol 
writhed  with  envy.  Even  when  he  was  sixteen  he  could  not  hope 
to  have  a  rifle,  let  alone  a  new  altipatlar  (revolver). 

Life  was  hard  and  unfair.  Hutz  was  a  sickly,  stupid  little  fool. 
He  would  never  be  able  to  shoot  straight  even  when  he  had  the 
rifle. 

Here  Kol  noticed  a  goat  going  too  far  afield  and  aimed  a  stone 
at  it  deftly.  He  drew  a  wooden  pipe  from  his  sash  and  blew  a 
few  notes.  His  flock  ceased  grazing  and  looked  at  him  inquisitively. 
And  out  of  sheer  restlessness  he  got  up  and  led  them  to  another 
patch  of  grass. 

The  endless  day  of  boredom  at  last  drew  to  its  close.    The 
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brilliant  blue  sky  paled  to  green  and  the  green  became  a  golden 
glow  as  Kol,  followed  by  his  flock,  trailed  down  among  the  rocks 
to  his  mother's  hut. 

She  was  squatting  by  the  fire,  talking  in  muffled  undertones  to 
Mrik  Temalit,  an  old  neighbour.  Kol  was  vexed  to  see  the  two 
chattering  women,  and  sat  down  without  taking  any  notice  of  them. 
Their  voices  rose  and  fell  monotonously.  Then  his  mother's 
voice  prevailed,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  at  least  Kol  heard 
her  tell  the  bloody  details  of  his  father's  death.  To  and  fro  she 
rocked  as  she  chanted  her  lamentation.  '  They  shot  him,  my 
man  ;  they  shot  him.  His  shirt  was  soaked  with  his  blood,  and  it 
dripped  upon  the  floor.  Here,  in  this  hut,  it  dripped  upon  the  floor. 
We  laid  him  in  his  grave  up  yonder  in  the  churchyard,  but  his 
soul  knows  no  rest.  It  comes  to  me  in  the  night,  and  it  cries, 
"  When  will  blood  be  taken  and  I  be  at  peace  ?  "  Woe  is  me ! 
Woe  is  me  !  How  can  I,  a  weak  woman,  give  him  peace  ?  His 
brethren  will  not,  and  Kol  is  a  child  and  cannot.  Woe  is  me ! 
Woe  is  me  ! ' 

'  Kol  is  almost  a  man  grown,'  murmured  Mrik,  and  Kol  felt  the 
blood  prick  in  his  veins.  '  The  day  is  coming  ! '  sighed  Mrik  ;  '  the 
day  is  coming  ! ' 

Kol's  mother  stared  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  hut  and  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet,  a  gaunt,  tall  figure  with  a  ragged  black  kerchief 
on  her  head  in  sign  of  widowhood.  She  walked  to  the  big  painted 
chest  which  had  held  her  bridal  outfit,  threw  open  the  lid,  bent 
down,  searched,  and,  drawing  out  something  folded  in  many 
wrappers,  returned  with  it  to  Mrik. 

Kol  watched  her  curiously,  for  there  were  secrets  in  that  chest 
he  was  never  allowed  to  see.  When  every  wrapper  was  removed, 
his  mother  held  a  common  glass  bottle  in  her  hands,  poised  delicately 
as  a  precious  thing.  '  His  blood,'  she  said,  shortly  tilting  the 
bottle  towards  the  firelight  so  that  Mrik  might  see  the  blood- 
stained rag  within  it.  '  I  cut  the  shirt  from  over  his  heart.'  The 
firelight  flickered  on  the  two  stern  gaunt  faces  and  sparkled  on  the 
glass.  '  As  I  believe  in  God,  Dil  Mirashit,'  cried  Mrik,  '  the  blood 
is  boiling  !  The  day  has  come  ! ' 

'  What  are  you  talking  nonsense  about  ?  '  cried  a  male  voice 
roughly,  and  the  door  was  obscured  as  a  tall  man  strode  in.  '  What 
is  all  this  about  ? ' 

Dil  wrapped  the  bottle  in  her  apron  and  rose  respectfully  as 
her  brother-in-law  entered.  Mrik  rose  too.  Dil  hastily  offered 
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him  a  seat  and  coffee.  '  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  he  demanded 
again. 

*  It  is  Mirash's  blood,'  said  Dil  hoarsely.  '  It  has  come  alive. 
It  calls  for  vengeance.' 

'  It  is  wet  in  the  bottle.  You  can  see  the  bubbles  on  it.  By 
the  Lord  God,'  said  Mrik,  solemnly/  the  day  has  come  ! ' 

'  If  I  hear  any  more  of  this  talk,'  cried  Zef,  '  I  will  break 
the  bottle.  You  are  not  to  talk  like  this  before  the  boy.  There 
is  no  vengeance  to  be  taken.  Yc-u  know  what  happened  as  well 
as  I  do.  If  poor  Mirash  was  shot,  it  was  partly  his  own  fault.  We 
met  the  Dushmani  men  before  the  church  and  settled  the  matter. 
They  paid  blood-gelt,  and  we  swore  peace  on  the  altar.  They  paid 
the  padre  for  masses  for  his  soul.  It  is  done  and  ended.' 

'  It  is  not  ! '  screamed  Dil.  '  Night  after  night  he  cries  for  ven- 
geance. God  be  praised,  Kol  will  soon  be  a  grown  man,  and  he  will 
take  blood  for  his  father  ! ' 

'  And  I  will  take  care  that  Kol  does  not  get  weapons  yet  awhile,' 
said  Zef.  '  As  for  you,  Dil,  if  I  hear  any  more  talk  about  breaking 
the  peace  and  bringing  the  tribe  into  a  blood-feud,  I  will  beat  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life.  So  take  care.  It  is  you  women  who 
keep  up  the  feuds.  Kol  there — you  mind  what  I  say  !  You  are 
to  come  to-morrow  to  help  drive  the  goats  to  Shkodra  (Scutari). 
Be  round  so  soon  as  the  sun  rises.' 

The  two  women,  daunted,  but  unconvinced,  dared  make  no 
reply,  and  Zef  strode  from  the  hut  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered. 

Kol  was  no  longer  mrzit.  Life  no  longer  bored  him.  Since 
his  mother  had  seized  him  and  dragged  him  into  the  circle  of  the 
firelight  and  shown  him  the  dirty  rag  in  the  bottle  with  the  dark 
stain  all  slimy  upon  it,  he  had  something  to  live  for.  Every  soul 
needs  a  goal.  Kol  had  seen  his  and  strained  towards  it  instinctively 
like  a  racer. 

That  his  clan,  infuriated  at  being  dragged  into  blood  over  a 
quarrel  settled  twelve  years  ago,  would  allow  the  infliction  of 
the  utmost  penalties,  should  he  break  the  peace,  he  knew  very 
well.  The  hut  where  he  and  his  mother  lived  would  be  burnt  down 
with  all  that  was  in  it.  The  walnut-tree,  whose  fruit  they  sold  at 
the  bazaar,  would  be  felled ;  so  would  the  cherry -tree.  The  few 
goats  and  sheep  would  probably  be  sold  to  pay  the  fine  to  the 
Government.  His  mother  would  be  left  to  starve  unless  some 
member  of  the  clan  took  pity  on  her.  He,  himself,  would  be  an 
outcast  flying  always  from  the  blood-seekers,  who  in  turn  would 
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take  vengeance  on  him.  All  this  he  knew,  and  it  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  The  risks  made  the  enterprise  greater,  and  the 
calming  of  his  father's  soul  was  his  reward.  The  soul,  he  knew, 
when  you  died  came  out  of  your  mouth  and  walked  three  times 
round  your  body  and  then  started  upon  a  journey  and  went  back 
in  turn  to  each  place  it  had  passed  through  during  life.  Some 
souls  had  a  long  way  to  go — even  as  far  as  America.  But  when 
the  journey  was  ended  they  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  the  priest, 
got  through  purgatory  to  heaven — a  sunshiny  place  somewhere 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  but  if  they  had  been  killed,  as  was  his 
father,  they  reached  no  rest.  They  wandered  and  wandered  until 
blood  was  taken  for  the  blood  that  was  spilled. 

The  priest,  it  is  true,  had  taken  him  and  the  other  boys  into 
the  church  often  enough  and  shown  them  an  alarming  picture  of 
men  shrieking  in  flames  and  being  gnawn  by  dragons,  and  had  told 
them  this  was  the  fate  of  blood-shedders.  But  the  priest  was,  after 
all,  but  one.  Every  other  man  in  the  clan  would  rather  go  to 
hell  with  his  honour  clean  than  to  heaven  with  it  stained. 

The  only  question  in  Kol's  mind  was  whom  he  should  kill  and 
how  should  he  kill  him.  Most  of  all  he  was  angered  with  his  uncle 
Zef,  who  had  dared  while  he,  Kol,  was  an  infant  to  sell  the  family 
honour  ;  had  taken  money  in  place  of  blood,  and  had  sworn  peace. 
Zef  had  learned  foolish  ideas  from  foreigners  whom  he  had  served. 
Kol  had  heard  this  often  enough  from  his  mother. 

The  man  who  had  killed  his  father,  as  he  knew  well,  was  Nrek 
Gleloshi,  of  the  Dushmani,  the  tribe  by  the  side  of  the  swift-flowing 
Drin.  \  Nrek  was  dead — the  blood  of  any  male  of  the  Dushmani  clan 
would  be  enough  to  bring  his  father  peace,  but  Kol  wished  his  ven- 
geance to  be  complete.  One  of  Nrek's  sons  should  die  for  his  father's 
crime.  How  to  obtain  a  weapon  was  a  more  difficult  problem. 

He  approached  his  uncle  one  day  with  as  careless  an  air  as  he 
could  assume,  and  remarked  that  now  he  had  so  many  sheep  and 
goats  to  guard  he  really  ought  to  have  a  gun  because  of  the  wolves. 
Zef  had  only  laughed  and  told  him  wolves  never  came  so  near 
houses  in  the  summer  in  the  day  time  ;  and  added  that  he  had  no 
tnartinka  to  spare  and  could  not  afford  to  buy  one  for  a  boy. 
Words  which  bit  Kol's  soul.  He  left  off  playing  knuckle-bones 
with  the  other  boys.  All  day  among  the  rocks  with  his  herd  he 
brooded  on  his  vengeance  ;  and  at  night  his  father's  soul  began  to 
call  to  him. 

Instead  of  grumbling  now  when  his  uncle  ordered  him  to  take 
the  toilsome  track  to  Shkodra  with  goats  for  the  bazaar,  Kol  went 
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eagerly.    For  as  his  tribe  was  at  peace  with  the  Dushmani  men 
it  had  the  right  to  pass  through  their  tribe-land  on  the  way. 

Zef  believed  he  had  knocked  sense  into  Kol  and  gave  him  treats 
in  the  coffee-shops  of  Shkodra,  but  Kol  used  these  expeditions 
to  learn  how  best  his  vengeance  could  be  achieved.  He  knew  now 
how  many  sons  Nrek  had  left — their  names  and  ages — where  they 
grazed  their  flocks,  and  when  they  watered  them  ;  when  they  went 
to  the  bazaar,  and  by  what  tracks  ;  from  which  points  they  might 
best  be  ambushed.  Finally,  he  decided  that  Lulash  Nreki,  the 
youngest,  should  be  the  one  to  atone  for  his  father's  crime.  He 
was  the  more  easily  to  be  found  alone,  but  he  was  armed  and 
Kol  was  not,  and  how  to  find  a  weapon  he  knew  not.  Mean- 
while he  lost  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  shot  with  the  rifle  of  any 
man  who  would  lend  him  one,  and  was  becoming  a  fair  marksman, 
but  there  seemed  a  conspiracy  against  allowing  him  to  take  a 
borrowed  rifle  out  of  sight,  in  spite  of  his  vehement  promises  to 
return  it.  Kol  ascribed  this  to  his  uncle's  influence,  and  he  hated 
his  uncle  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  his  uncle  who  had  taken 
gold  in  place  of  blood  and  left  his  own  brother's  soul  to  wander 
miserably  between  heaven  and  earth  for  ever  restless. 

The  sun  poured  on  the  cobble-stoned  streets  of  Scutari.  Under 
the  shadow  of  an  awning  Uncle  Zef  sat  and  drank  black  coffee 
with  the  Bairaktar.  Kol  looked  on  enviously.  The  Bairaktar 
beckoned  to  him.  '  Your  Uncle  tells  me,'  he  said, '  that  you  can  be 
trusted  with  an  errand.  Will  you  carry  a  bundle  out  of  the  town 
for  me  ?  '  Kol  smiled.  He  smelt  contraband,  and  his  spirits  rose. 
Next  day,  before  the  dawn,  he  wriggled  safely  through  the  by- 
ways, dodging  the  night-patrol ;  crawled  out  of  the  town  under 
cover  of  the  hedges,  and  was  well  on  his  way  over  the  Fusha  Stojit, 
half  hidden  by  the  tall  asphodels,  when  the  sun  rose  on  a  world 
all  silver  grey  with  dew.  The  '  bundle  '  was  a  roll  of  black  woollen 
material.  It  concealed  the  miniature  rifle  for  Hutz,  the  Bairaktar's 
son.  The  importation  of  weapons  was  just  then  prohibited  by 
the  Turkish  Government.  The  Bairaktar  had  paid  at  least  double 
the  value  of  the  rifle  and  had  taken  all  risks.  Kol  was  to  await 
him  and  Zef  at  the  first  han.  It  was  early,  very  early ;  they 
were  not  due  for  hours.  The  hanjee  was  taking  down  his  shutters 
sleepily  ;  and  while  Kol  lounged  in  the  shade  of  the  big  walnut- 
tree  the  hanjee' s  first  guests  arrived — the  elder  sons  of  Nrek  Gleloshi, 
of  Dushmani,  on  their  way  to  town  with  big  loads  of  sumach  roots 
upon  pack  ponies — and  in  one  luminous  moment  it  flashed  upon 
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Kol's  brain  that  the  hour  was  sounding.  He  had  the  rifle,  and 
Lulash,  who  was  to  die  for  his  father's  sin,  would  be  alone  in 
the  mountains.  St.  Damian,  his  tribal  saint,  had  hearkened  to 
his  urgent  prayers. 

The  candles  he  had  lighted  in  the  Scutari  cathedral  had  not 
been  in  vain.  He  leapt  to  his  feet,  shouted  to  the  hanjee  to  tell  his 
uncle  he  had  gone  ahead,  and  took  the  track  for  the  mountains  as 
fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him.  He  was  on  a  holy  mission.  He 
was  the  avenger  of  blood.  He  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  hunger  ; 
drank  some  cold  water  at  the  springs,  snatched  an  hour's  sleep  by 
the  way-side,  and  travelled  night  and  day.  Only  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  his  foe  did  he 
pause  and  hail  a  woman  milking  goats.  She  gave  him  a  full  bowl. 
He  drank  greedily,  wiped  his  mouth,  and  went  his  way.  All  seemed 
clear  to  him.  Coolly  he  unwrapped  the  treasured  rifle  which  the 
saint  beyond  all  doubt  had  bestowed  upon  him.  It  was  beautiful 
beyond  compare.  Kol  shivered  with  joy  as  he  took  a  brass  clip 
full  of  cartridges  and  slipped  it  into  place.  No  one  was  in  sight. 
He  put  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder,  and  aimed  at  a  white  stone. 
With  scarcely  a  parting  kick  the  bullet  flew  straight  and  sweetly 
and  struck  the  mark.  Kol  had  never  shot  with  such  a  well-made 
weapon  before.  He  crossed  himself.  His  heart  leapt,  but  prudence 
restrained  him  from  firing  a  second  shot.  Like  a  tiger  on  the  trail 
he  started  to  find  his  foe,  but  Lulash  was  in  none  of  his  usual 
haunts.  Kol  wandered  round  vainly.  '  Lulash  Nreki  ?  '  said  a 
girl,  '  Oh,  he'll  be  back  by  midday.  He  crossed  the  river  yesterday, 
and  went  to  Berisha  with  the  padre.'  Kol  went  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Drin  like  a  beast  that  tracks  its  prey  and  lay  in  wait  for  his 
victim.  Drin  was  full  and  wide.  The  water  poured  yellow  and 
turbid  in  great  heaving  swirls  and  broke  in  white  foam  over  the 
rocks.  The  tribesmen  crossed  the  river,  when  too  deep  for  wading, 
by  binding  an  inflated  sheepskin  firmly  to  the  body  by  leathern 
straps  and  then  plunging  in  and  swimming.  Lulash,  as  he  landed, 
would  prove  an  easy  shot. 

Kol  hid  behind  a  rock  and  practised  aiming  at  the  strip  of  beach, 
and  stared  ever  and  again  across  the  river  to  see  if  anyone  should 
appear.  Time  seemed  endless.  Kol  was  strained  to  expectancy — 
and  then  the  supreme  moment  came.  A  slight  boyish  figure  de- 
scended the  further  bank  of  the  river  some  hundred  yards  higher 
up  stream,  paused  on  a  rock,  and  stripped.  For  a  few  moments, 
while  he  was  adjusting  the  sheepskin  float,  Lulash's  nude  body 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  Then,  with  his  bundle  of  clothes  bound 
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firmly  on  his  head  to  keep  them  dry,  he  lowered  himself  gently 
into  the  water  and  struck  out  with  strong  strokes.  The  current 
caught  him  and  bore  him  swiftly  down.  He  would  land  in  a  few 
minutes  precisely  on  the  beach.  Kol  heard  his  own  heart  beat  and 
his  blood  sang  in  his  ears  as  he  covered  Lulash's  head  with  his  rifle 
and  kept  it  covered  as  it  bobbed  up  and  down.  When  would  he 
be  near  enough  ?  Should  he  risk  a  shot  now  ?  Should  he  let  him 
land  ?  Should  he  kill  him  before  he  left  the  water  so  that  the 
stream  should  carry  him  down  and  no  one  know  ?  Should  he — •? 
Dear  God !  Lulash  was  struggling  for  his  life.  The  float  had  come 
loose  and  was  bounding  down  stream.  Lulash  clutched  at  it  vainly. 
The  current  whirled  him.  He  made  no  way  against  it.  He  fought. 
He  gave  one  hoarse  and  horrible  cry — sank — rose  again — -splashed 
and  struggled. 

Kol  leaped  to  his  feet  with  the  shriek  for  help  ringing  in  his  ears. 
To  kill  your  enemy  is  one  thing  ;  to  see  a  fellow  creature  die  a 
terrible  death  is  quite  another.  Without  knowing  what  he  did  Kol 
dropped  the  rifle,  scrambled  further  down  the  river  side,  tearing  off 
garments  as  he  went,  plunged  into  the  stream  in  a  smoother,  shallower 
patch,  caught  Lulash  as  he  swept  by,  and  was  clutched  at  once 
in  a  deadly  grip.  Down  went  both  boys  locked  together.  Rose 
and  sank  again.  Kol,  righting  for  life,  choking  and  gasping,  struggled 
vainly  to  tear  off  Lulash's  grip,  and  suddenly,  when  hope  was  gone, 
his  foot  struck  bottom,  his  knee  grazed  gravel.  The  torrent  had 
whirled  them  on  to  a  projecting  spit  of  shingle.  With  a  last  effort  Kol 
rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  through  the  shallow  swirling  water  to 
land,  dragging  the  half -unconscious  Lulash  with  him,  and  there 
they  both  lay  and  gasped  till  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  brought  back 
life  to  their  wiry  young  bodies.  Then  said  Lulash,  staring  into 
Kol's  eyes  :  '  As  I  believe  in  God,  Kol  Mirashi,  you  have  saved  my 
life  this  day.  You  are  my  brother  for  ever.  Swear  it ! ' 

Kol  stared  back  at  Lulash  and  said  nothing.  He  pulled  a  stem 
of  grass  and  twisted  it  tightly  round  his  thumb  and,  as  the  tip 
swelled,  drove  a  thorn  into  it.  The  blood  welled  up  in  a  crimson 
bead.  Lulash  bent  his  lips  and  sucked  it,  and,  without  saying  a 
word,  he  too  pricked  his  thumb  and  offered  it  to  Kol  ;  and  they 
stood  up  stark  naked  as  they  were  born  and  swore  by  God  and  St. 
Damian  and  St.  John  that  they  were  blood-brethren  now  through 
life  till  death. 

This  was  how  Kol  fulfilled  his  vow  and  took  blood  of  the 
family  of  his  father's  murderer,  but  not  as  he  had  planned  to  do, 
and  his  father's  soul  cried  to  him  no  more. 
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NEW  JOURNALISM. 
BY  AN  OLD  JOURNALIST. 

THE  founder  of  New  Journalism  in  this  country  was  not  among 
the  group  of  able  men  who  to-day  profitably  carry  on  the  business. 
He  was  Frederick  Greenwood,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
George  Smith  founded  and  solely  edited  the  original  Pall  Matt 
Gazette.  When  that  luminary  appeared  in  the  journalistic 
firmament  British  newspapers  sedately,  not  to  say  ponderously, 
followed  on  lines  established  in  Early  Victorian  days.  There  were 
three  leaders  of  equal  length,  each  divided  into  three  paragraphs, 
the  middle  being  a  little  longer  than  either  of  the  others.  Had 
that  condition  not  been  fulfilled  no  morning  paper  would  have 
continued  to  respect  itself. 

Every  London  paper  had  its  resident  correspondent  at  Paris, 
and  some,  The  Times  for  example,  went  farther  afield  among  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  Telegraphic  news  was  scanty,  and  the 
Atlantic  cable  as  yet  was  not.  Everything  was  lengthy — the 
parliamentary  reports,  unrelieved  by  touch  of  description  of  the 
scene  amid  which  they  were  carried  on,  law  reports,  articles  on 
abstruse  subjects,  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

To  open  a  newspaper  was  to  present  to  the  eye  a  level  plain 
of  print.  There  were  no  large  type  cross-headings,  occasionally 
conveying  more  news  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns  they 
adorn.  Paragraphs  were  eyed  askance  by  editor  and  sub-editor 
as  something  too  trivial  for  the  dignity  of  journalism.  An 
unbroken  column — three,  if  matter  would  run  to  it — was  the 
thing. 

When  Frederick.  Greenwood  planned  the  old  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
he  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  principle,  obedience  to  which, 
perhaps  in  exaggerated  form,  has  been  the  basis  of  the  success  of 
New  Journalism.  He  cut  things  short.  He  did  not  absolutely 
abolish  the  leading  article,  but  he  made  one  suffice.  In  its 
arrangement  he  laid  ruthless  hands  on  the  sacred  principle  of  the 
three  nicely  balanced  divisions.  His  leading  article  was  broken 
up  into  paragraphs  according  to  turns  in  the  argument  under 
illustration.  No  man  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend 
thinks  of  framing  it  in  three  divisions.  Why  so  treat  a  leading 
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article,  which  after  all  is  a  communication  from  a  man  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand  addressing  a  multitude  ? 

Next  he  introduced  the  Occasional  Note,  whose  price  is  above 
rubies.  Under  the  old  order  of  things,  a  man  having,  say,  three- 
pennyworth  of  idea,  felt  compelled  to  beat  it  out  through  three 
paragraphs,  the  aggregate  just  exceeding  a  column  of  large  type. 
With  the  Occasional  Note  there  was  no  incentive  to  unduly 
spinning  out  the  thread  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  the  briefer 
the  better  for  the  point  to  be  made. 

Another  audacious  innovation,  which  shortened  the  lives  of 
some  aged  printers'  readers,  was  the  size  and  formation  of  the 
sheet.  Save  in  respect  of  The  Times,  which  charged  threepence 
a  number  and  had  to  live  up  to  the  price,  London  newspapers  of 
forty  years  ago  consisted  of  eight  pages  of  unwieldy  size.  The 
Pall  Mall  came  out  a  trim  and  handy  sort  of  enlarged  pamphlet. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  having  these  material 
advantages,  supplemented  by  a  literary  staff  whose  brilliance 
shone  like  a  star  amid  the  vapidity  of  hack  journalism,  the  success 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  a  flash 
of  that  sort  of  journalism  we  still  call  new.  It  was  not  the  writing 
of  Frederick  Greenwood,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  or  other  of  the 
scholars  and  gentlemen  meeting  in  the  dingy  room  in  Northumber- 
land Street  that  caught  on  with  the  public.  It  was  a  stray  article 
of  what  is  known  as  the  sensational  order,  contributed  by  an 
outsider  who  had  the  temerity  to  pass  a  night  in  a  casual  ward, 
and  had  the  gift  of  graphic  description. 

It  was  on  the  morning  edition  of  the  Pall  Mall  that  I  fleshed 
my  maiden  pen  as  a  recorder  of  parliamentary  events.  The 
venture,  a  costly  one  for  the  princely  proprietor,  did  not  long 
survive  my  collaboration.  In  the  autumn  of  1872,  having  in  the 
meantime  assisted  in  the  editing  of  a  provincial  daily  paper, 
I  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Archibald  Forbes  took  a  step  regarded  at  the  time  as  something 
tending  in  the  direction  of  New  Journalism.  Whenever  an  event 
of  public  importance  took  place — a  wreck  off  Dungeness,  unrest 
among  the  miners  of  South  Wales,  an  agricultural  strike  in 
Warwickshire,  a  balloon  ascent,  a  picturesque  trial,  certainly  in 
one  case  an  execution  at  Newgate — -one  or  other  of  us  attended, 
and  wrote  more  or  less  picturesque  descriptions.  If  the  event 
took  place  in  the  provinces,  it  was  telegraphed  in  time  for  the 
next  morning's  issue. 
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In  1873  there  chancing  to  be  on  the  Daily  News  staff  a  vacancy 
for  the  post  of  leader  of  the  parliamentary  corps  and  summary 
writer,  I  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  the  following  year  there  were 
born  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new  era  in  parliamentary  procedure. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Isaac  Butt,  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
became  a  coherent  force.  After  brief  struggle,  Butt's  inherent 
constitutional  prejudices  proving  a  block  to  his  supremacy,  he 
was  pushed  aside.  Parnell  came  to  the  front,  with  grotesque  but 
shrewd  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar  as  his  lieutenant. 

Disraeli  was  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Gladstone, 
after  for  a  while  uneasily  wearing  the  chain  of  voluntary  quietude, 
blazed  forth  in  denunciation  of  Bulgarian  atrocities.  There  were 
alarums  and  excursions  in  which  Kenealy  and  Plimsoll  played 
divers  parts.  There  were  all-night  sittings,  heated  debates  on 
foreign  policy,  and  one  tragic  episode.  Opposition  to  a  vote  of 
credit  led  by  W.  E.  Forster  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
was  hurriedly  withdrawn  when  Stafford  Northcote,  Leader  of  the 
House,  read  a  telegram  just  arrived  from  Layard,  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Porte,  announcing  that  the  Russians  were  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople. 

How  were  these  incidents  and  scenes  to  be  realised  in  the 
minds  of  the  newspaper  readers  through  the  medium  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  still  orthodox,  summary,  a  severe,  sedate,  short  report 
of  speeches  made  during  the  sitting  ?  With  trembling  hand  a 
dash  of  colour  was  splashed  upon  the  parliamentary  summary  of 
the  Daily  News.  Attempt  was  made  to  invest  the  columns  with 
some  of  the  light  that  nightly  blazed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  editor  was  not  shocked.  The  public  seemed  to  like  it.  The 
article  speedily  became,  and  for  thirty  years  remained,  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  paper. 

Another  revolution  tending  towards  New  Journalism,  for 
which  the  Daily  News  is  directly  responsible,  was  the  collection 
and  publication  of  paragraphs  of  more  or  less  exclusive  political 
information.  When  I  first  knew  the  Press  Gallery,  the  Lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was,  to  its  occupants,  as  distant,  certainly 
as  unfrequented,  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  One  or  two  of  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  provincial  papers  supplied  in  their  London 
Letters  occasional  gossip  from  the  parliamentary  arena.  No  well- 
regulated  London  morning  paper  would  display  in  its  columns 
small  New  Journalism  wares  of  that  kind.  It  was  during  the 
Parliament  of  1880-85  that  stray  paragraphs  conveying  political 
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information,  derived  from  private  sources,  began  to  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  leaders  in  the  Daily  News. 

My  earliest  efforts  in  this  new  field  were  hampered  by  telegrams 
from  the  editor's  room,  over  the  private  wire,  asking  for  authority 
for  particular  statements.  The  credit  of  a  great  newspaper  was 
a  precious  thing,  not  to  be  endangered  by  what  might  have  no 
sounder  foundation  than  what  Disraeli  on  a  historic  occasion, 
alluding  to  reports  of  Turkish  evil  doings  in  Bulgaria,  described 
as  '  coffee-house  babble.' 

When  it  turned  out  that,  some  of  the  allegations  were  verified, 
some  of  the  prognostications  fulfilled,  these  paragraphs  were 
eagerly  welcomed  in  Bouverie  Street,  and  appropriated  with 
engaging  freedom  by  the  evening  papers.  One  by  one,  the  other 
London  morning  papers  followed  the  lead  in  this  direction  of  the 
Daily  News.  Last  of  all  The  Times  came  also,  with  its  admirable 
column  of  political  notes  daily  published  through  the  parliamentary 
session. 

In  respect  of  this  phase  of  New  Journalism,  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  descriptive  summary  of  a  night's  doings  in  Parliament,  all 
can  grow  the  flower  now,  for  all  have  got  the  seed. 

The  exponents  of  New  Journalism,  the  sale  of  whose  products 
leaves  the  elder  journals  lamentably  lagging  behind,  have,  whilst 
embodying  the  principle  of  brevity  that  marked  the  old  Pall  Mall, 
introduced  other  features.  Our  most  widely  circulated  penny 
morning  papers  are,  in  brief,  the  result  of  grafting  American 
Journalism  on  a  British  stem.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  of 
the  stem  visible  The  motto  of  New  Journalism  may  be  read  by 
slight  variation  of  the  familiar  line  :  '  Be  smart,  my  child,  and  let 
who  will  be  accurate.' 

The  inherent  weakness  of  New  Journalism  is  its  slavery  to 
sensationalism.  It  must  have  with  every  fresh  morning  big 
headlines  calculated  to  make  its  readers  '  sit  up,'  whether  at  the 
breakfast- table,  in  tram  or  railway  carriage  on  their  way  to 
business.  There  is  no  implacable  reason  why  the  column  of  smaller 
type  that  follows  should  live  up  to  the  headline.  Still,  folk  who 
have  planked  down  their  penny  want  something  in  return.  A 
newspaper  reader  cannot  live  by  headlines  alone.  The  weakness 
of  the  situation  is  that  every  day  does  not  bring  its  sensation. 
Consequently  a  spirit  of  inventiveness  is  called  in  aid,  and 
imagination  rushes  in  where  facts,  being  non-existent,  fail  to  tread. 

This  is  a  pity.     An  occasional  flash,  such  as  an  imaginary 
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massacre  in  a  far-off  capital,  or  a  frenzied  outbreak  of  a 
colonial  premier  by  fond  fancy  feigned,  may  be  overlooked.  A 
continuance  of  putting  forth  fables  as  facts  is  apt  to  create  a  feeling 
of  mistrust  in  the  mind  of  a  generous  public.  If  New  Journalism 
were  as  reliable  as  it  is  readable,  it  would  be  an  even  more  mighty 
power  in  the  land. 

As  i;  is,  it  has  revolutionised  the  British  press,  not  only  by 
its  abnormal  circulation,  but  by  its  influence  upon  the  older  class 
of  newspapers.  They  all  denounce  its  ways,  and  timidly  imitate 
some  of  them.  In  such  a  race  the  contest  is  not  to  the  timid. 
New  Journalism,  fearlessly  going  the  whole  hog,  leads  by  many 
laps. 

No  annexe  of  the  newspaper  world  displays  more  striking 
submission  to  the  spirit  of  New  Journalism  than  does  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  I  first  entered  it — it 
was  the  year  1870 — it  was  in  all  respects  a  different  place  from 
the  institution  as  it  now  exists.  An  exceedingly  close  corporation, 
only  the  London  morning  papers  were  represented  by  regular 
staffs.  The  consequence  was  there  were  boxes  sufficient  for  all 
duly  qualified  applicants.  Indeed,  two  were  appropriated  to 
each  paper,  one  for  the  reporting  staff,  the  other  for  the  summary 
writer.  The  benches  at  the  back,  now  nightly  fought  for  through 
the  session  by  descriptive  summary  writers,  London  Letter 
purveyors,  and  the  occasional  leader-writer,  were  then  an  empty 
space  on  which  Mr.  Steel,  sole  janitor  of  the  Gallery,  slept — not 
always  noiselessly. 

The  aggregate  number  of  reporters  did  not  exceed  threescore. 
Even  for  them  the  accommodation  for  their  comfort  outside  the 
Gallery  was  ludicrously  inadequate.  They  were  '  strangers ' 
whose  presence  was  winked  at  in  spite  of  the  retention  among  the 
Standing  Orders  of  an  edict  prohibiting  pubkcation  of  report  of 
debates  under  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  If  they  were  wise  they 
would  take  such  goods  as  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  provided,  and, 
forestalling  the  custom  of  Brer  Rabbit,  yet  unborn,  '  lie  low  and 
say  "nuffin."  Meals,  such  as  they  were,  were  served  in  a  little 
vestibule  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Gallery.  Here  in 
later  years  sat  the  old  door-keeper  Wright,  who,  in  intervals  of  wake- 
fulness,  talked  with  the  telegraph  messenger-boys  in  conversational 
style  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  than  anything  a 
nineteenth-century  generation  was  privileged  to  enjoy.  Wright, 
a  character  in  whom  Charles  Dickens  would  have  delighted,  was 
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a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  by  Lord  Charles  Eussell,  at  that 
time  Serjeant-at-Arms.  He  was  in  early  life  brought  up  to  the 
boat-building  business  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  tradition  in  the  Gallery  was  that  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  a 
godly  man,  strolling  at  ease  by  the  river's  marge,  heard  Wright 
praying  or  singing  a  hymn  (I  forget  which,  he  was  capable  of  both), 
entered  into  conversation,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  intelligence 
and  simplicity  of  manner  that  he  appointed  him  guardian  of  the 
outer  approach  to  the  Press  Gallery. 

In  the  course  of  time  Wright,  perceiving  an  opening  for  business, 
furtively  brought  down  in  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  (not,  it  was 
faintly  hoped,  earlier  devoted  to  its  appointed  purpose)  a  chunk 
of  boiled  beef.  This,  engagingly  displayed  with  plates  and  knives 
and  forks  on  his  table,  attracted  hungry  gentlemen  of  the  press 
accustomed  to  go  outside  in  search  of  supper.  Encouraged  by 
growing  custom,  Wright  supplemented  the  boiled  beef  with  the 
knuckle-end  of  a  ham.  There  he  stopped.  It  was  ever  boiled  beef 
and  boiled  ham.  When  the  sybarite  got  tired  of  beef  and  ham  he 
had  ham  and  beef. 

I  suppose  it  was  due  to  handling  knives  and  saws  and  things 
of  that  kind  in  the  boat-building  business  that  Wright  developed 
a  skill  for  cutting  slices  of  ham  and  beef  thinner  than  ever  before 
were  laid  on  the  plate.  That  was  a  pardonable  mannerism.  What 
the  fastidious  found  objectionable  was  that,  whilst  engaged  upon 
the  delicate  operation,  he  brought  his  nose  into  undesirably  close 
contiguity  with  the  joint  he  carved. 

In  this  twentieth  century  there  are  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  the  more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  have  access  to  the 
Press  Gallery,  suites  of  spacious  rooms  in  which  notes  may  be  written 
out,  in  some  with  the  comforting  assistance  of  the  homely  pipe  or 
the  lordly  cigar.  There  are  dining-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  tea- 
rooms, and  an  excellent  library  of  reference.  These  are  accessions 
to  personal  comfort  for  which  those  who  benefit  by  them  have  to 
thank  the  increased  power  of  the  Press,  largely  due  to  its  growth  in 
the  spirit  of  New  Journalism. 

On  the  whole,  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  footing  on  the  Press 
ladder  is  far  more  generous  to-day  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  There  are  few  businesses  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  have 
within  that  period  advanced  with  equal  measure  of  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  motive  power  is  found  in  the  Education  Act  with  its  compulsory 
authority  and  its  machinery  of  School  Boards.  Forty  years  ago, 
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at  the  time  of  Mr.  Forster's  much  discussed  Bill,  in  cases  where, 
in  despite  of  Dogberry's  theory,  reading  and  writing  did  not  come 
by  nature,  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  whom  all  books  were 
sealed  was  appallingly  great.  To-day,  thanks  to  modern  legislation, 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  humblest  walk  of  life  who  cannot  read  is  a 
rarity,  a  sort  of  curiosity  which,  if  discovered,  would  form  the 
subject  of  a  many-headed  article  in  one  of  the  penny  papers. 

For  this  countless  accession  to  the  reading  public  it  was 
necessary  that  fresh  provision  should  be  made  in  the  way  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  We  find  it  spread  in  the  multitude  of 
halfpenny  papers — to-day,  like  everything  else,  doubled  in  price — • 
supplemented  by  tons  of  cheap  reprints  of  standard  novels  and 
masses  of  penny  novels  wherein  Mary  and  Alice  in  the  kitchen 
make  the  acquaintance  of  real  Dukes  and  Marquises. 

The  invention  of  evening  papers,  whether  self-contained  or  off- 
shoots of  morning  editions,  has  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
almost  doubled  the  demand  for  pressmen.  Whilst  above  the  roar 
of  London  in  the  afternoon  there  rises  the  shrill  cry :  '  Extra 
speshal,'  there  is  not  a  moderate-sized  town  in  the  provinces  which 
has  not  its  evening  paper ;  the  larger  centres  of  population  en- 
joying full  opportunity  of  selection.  In  many  cases  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  sturdy  offspring  of  the  morning  paper  not  only 
enjoys  the  larger  circulation,  but  brings  in  the  greater  revenue. 

Whilst  this  growth  of  production  widens  the  field  of  employ- 
ment it  has  resulted  in  producing  a  labourer  in  many  respects 
.  differing  from  earlier  comers  to  the  vineyard.  What  is  prized  to-day 
by  the  enterprising  product  of  New  Journalism  is  not  scholarship, 
nor  literary  gifts,  not  even  the  humbler  art  of  stenography.  The 
ideal  contributor  is  a  smart,  bustling  chap,  unembarrassed  by 
conventionalities  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  good  copy,  a  sort 
of  journalistic  marine,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  : 
one  who,  commissioned  to  interview  the  man  of  the  hour,  failing  to 
find  him  at  home  or  being  repulsed  on  the  threshold  of  his  retreat, 
is  not  debarred  from  turning  out  his  column  of  stuff  replete  with 
weird  information.  With  these  other  times  we  have  not  only  other 
manners,  but  other  men.  The  aspirant  to  advancement,  or  even 
engagement,  upon  the  Newspaper  Press  of  the  day  must  make  his 
account  accordingly. 

Two  results  concurrently  wrought  by  the  revolution  effected 
in  British  journalism  are  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sub-editors 
and  the  decline  of  the  parliamentary  reporter.  When  thirty-four 
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years  ago  I  became  editor  of  an  historic  London  morning  paper, 
I  found  on  the  staff  a  single  sub-editor,  whose  birth  preceded  by 
some  years  that  of  the  newspaper.  The  parliamentary  reporting 
staff,  also  composed  of  veterans,  were  some  eight  or  ten  strong. 
That  force  was  rather  over  than  under  the  average  of  contemporary 
London  morning  papers. 

In  the  New  School  of  Journalism  the  reporter  withers  and  the 
sub-editor  blossoms  (more  or  less)  like  a  rose.  A  London  morning 
paper,  pioneer  of  New  Journalism  in  this  country,  which  boasts, 
justly  I  believe,  the  largest  circulation  in  the  kingdom,  has  no  staff 
of  parliamentary  reporters.  The  example  is  followed  by  a  rival 
constituted  upon  the  same  lines.  The  arrangement  involves  a 
considerable  saving  in  salaries  which  more  than  covers  the  extra 
expenditure  in  the  sub-editor's  room.  It  also  vividly  illustrates 
the  new  wells  of  intelligence  tapped  by  bold  adventurers  who  have 
made  fortunes  out  of  the  discovery  that  the  British  public  do  not 
want  long  reports  of  anything,  except  of  tasty  divorce  court  cases 
and  dramatic  murders. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  New  Journalism  compared  with  the  old, 
which  the  aspirant  to  a  place  on  its  staff  will  do  well  to  take  into 
consideration.  At  the  time  when  I  was  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
journalism  a  position  on  the  staff  on  an  old-established  paper  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold.  It  practically  depended  on 
a  man's  own  conduct  whether  or  not  he  remained  at  his  post  for 
the  rest  of  his  working  days.  Moreover,  when  he  had  given  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  journal,  what  days  of 
leisure  remained  to  him  on  retirement  from  active  service  were 
soothed  by  gift  of  a  pension. 

Brisk  New  Journalism  has  no  sympathy  with  old-fashioned 
sentimentalities  of  that  kind.  Whilst  its  staff  is  constantly 
weeded  out,  fresh  cuttings  are  planted  in  place  of  branches 
withered  under  the  storm  and  stress  of  twelve  months*  or  even 
two  years'  hurry.  Within  the  last  ten  years  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  old-established  London  morning 
papers,  going  to  bed  with  the  comfortable  assurance  of  permanency 
of  place  and  income,  have  waked  up  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
the  paper  has  over-night  passed  into  the  possession  of  new  people, 
and  that  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  staff  will  be  made,  from  the 
editor's  room  to  the  hall-porter's  chair. 

These  are  matters  for  the  young  man  about  to  become  a  journalist 
to  ponder. 
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GREY   GEESE. 
BY  H.  HESKETH-PRICHARD. 

IN  the  Outer  Hebrides  grey  geese  are  still  resident,  though,  it  is  said, 
and,  alas,  possibly  with  truth,  in  ever  diminishing  numbers !  Not 
very  many  years  ago  they  nested  beside  the  inland  lochs,  but  now 
the  wise  birds — -and  where  in  all  the  feathered  kingdom  can  you 
find  wiser  ? — more  generally  seek  some  uninhabited  sea-girt  islet 
with  no  land  beyond  it  but  only  the  hill  and  dale  of  ocean,  until  the 
green  and  mist-hidden  shores  of  Newfoundland  are  reached,  realms 
where  the  greylag  are  replaced  by  their  cousins,  the  glorious  Canada 
geese  of  the  West. 

In  olden  days  the  greylags  were  regularly  seen  and  slain  in  many 
a  Welsh  vale  and  southern  county.  They  have  their  place  in 
English  history — were  not  the  shafts  of  the  bowmen  at  Crecy  tipped 
with  their  feathers  ?  And  can  we  imagine  that  the  arrow  tipped 
with  the  wing- pinions  of  a  wild  goose  clove  swifter  than  that  fur- 
nished only  with  the  tame  ?  The  birds  in  life  flew  high  in  the  gale, 
but  never  so  swiftly  as  the  arrow  which  rushed  from  the  string  of 
the  forest-born  man  when  he  loosed  his  long-distance  shaft. 

•  What  of  the  shaft  ? 
The  shaft  was  cut  in  England, 
A  long  shaft,  a  strong  shaft, 
Barbed  and  trim  and  true. 

So  we'll  drink  all  together 

To  the  grey  goose  feather 
And  the  land  where  the  grey  goose  flew.' 

The  fen  country  used  to  be  a  great  sanctuary  of  the  greylag  in 
England,  but  when  civilisation  drained  the  marshes  the  geese  in 
great  measure  disappeared,  though  to  this  day  in  favourable  weather 
they  may  be  seen  in  large  gaggles  flying  against  the  sky  or  feeding 
in  some  spot  so  exposed  as  to  be  generally  quite  hopeless  of 
approach. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  grey 
geese  killed  in  a  year  come  to  the  gun,  the  gun  very  rarely  goes  to 
them.  The  shelter-pit,  the  ambushment  on  the  line  of  flight  succeed 
ten  times  for  the  once  when  stalking  is  the  method  of  attack.  This 
is  a  pity,  for  the  wild-goose  is  certainly  harder  to  approach  than  the 
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red  deer  stag.  Also,  whereas  we  can  kill  our  stag  at  two  hundred 
yards,  we  must  go  six  times  closer  to  the  greylag. 

My  first  bout  with  grey  geese  was  sufficiently  inglorious.  We 
had,  at  the  time,  taken  a  shooting  upon  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
and  one  day  we  repaired  to  an  inland  loch  in  order  to  determine  the 
species  of  a  pair  of  divers  which  had  nested  there.  The  divers 
turned  out  to  be  of  the  red-throated  kind.  Their  nest,  so  the 
shepherds  told  us,  had  been  placed  upon  an  island  in  the  centre  of 
the  loch. 

There  was  no  boat  upon  the  loch  but  the  weather  was  warm- 
it  was  August — so  I  stripped  off  my  clothes  and,  leaving  my  gun 
upon  them,  began  a  slow  progress  through  knee-deep  water  flowing 
over  weed-grown  rocks.  To  swim  was  impossible  among  the 
jagged  rocks,  so  I  continued  to  pick  a  slow  course  accompanied  by 
a  large  and  very  melodious  bee  which  made  several  efforts  to  settle 
upon  me.  At  length,  as  the  water  deepened,  I  was  able  to  swim, 
and  presently  arrived  in  the  lee  of  the  island  and  peered  over  the 
heather  with  which  it  was  covered. 

The  island  was  narrow  and  I  found  myself  face  to  face  at  a  range 
of  five  yards  with  a  large  greylag  gander,  while  on  all  sides  his  horri- 
fied companions  rose  with  wing-music  and  scolding  clamour.  0 
for  my  gun,  divided  from  me  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  peat- 
blue  water !  But  of  course  it  was  not  to  be,  and  the  greylags—- 
nineteen in  all — gathered  force  and  space,  circled,  swung,  rose  higher 
and,  finally,  headed  away  towards  the  dunes  while  I  picked  my  way 
back  full  of  the  certainty  that  no  bird  flew  as  well  worth  shooting 
as  the  grey  goose. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  a  careful  examination 
of  the  shores  of  the  loch,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  the  doings  of  geese 
can  be  read  in  feather  and  trail  more  easily  than  those  of  othei 
birds.  It  appeared,  however,  that  their  visits  to  Loch  Dunscaur  were 
infrequent,  whereas  over  a  line  of  ridge  lay  another  and  much  larger 
loch  named  Vausory. 

This  loch  at  its  western  end  possessed  a  strand  of  black  sand, 
that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  wild  hills  of  sparse  heather  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  gave  an  impression  of  curious  and  brooding 
menace.  From  its  shore  a  high  and  narrow  peninsula  reached  out 
a  lean  arm  ending  in  a  height  of  rocks,  shaped  like  a  closed  fist. 
Below  the  first  and  extending  about  fifty  paces  was  a  space  of  flat 
shore  covered  with  green  grass.  Here  at  last  was  the  home  of  the 
greylags.  The  grass  was  eaten  short,  the  black  sand  was  seam 
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and  riddled  with  tracks  and  trails,  the  backwaters  curtained  a  mass 
of  feathers.  It  was  now  past  six  o'clock,  meal-times  in  our  island 
paradise  did  not  exist  save  at  our  convenience.  Certainly,  the 
obvious  and  only  course  was  to  await  the  return  of  the  nineteen 
and  of  others,  for  others  there  certainly  were. 

Soon  enough  heather  and  sod  to  give  shelter  to  a  crouching 
form  were  piled  up  around  a  depression  in  the  lee  of  the  Fist  and 
the  gunner  and  spaniel  disappeared  from  view.  A  little  wind 
came  and  a  shower  from  the  west,  then  the  sky  blew  clear.  An 
hour  passed  and  part  of  another.  Far  overhead  a  pair  of  golden 
plover  flew  dune-wards,  the  sun  sank  and  the  cold  northern  twilight 
began  to  slay  the  shadows  in  the  hills.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
geese.  It  was  nearly  dark.  A  whistling  of  wings.  Can  it  be  the 
geese  ?  Impossible.  Three  wild  ducks  come  over  fast  and  high, 
right  overhead.  The  gun  is  thrown  up,  the  leader  found,  the 
barrels  swing.  Bang  !  The  duck  crumples  up  and  falls  a  hundred 
yards  out  in  the  loch.  The  temptation  of  that  shot  was  too  strong, 
but  the  taking  of  it  was  an  indulgence.  The  gunner  knows  that 
and  listens,  but  when  the  echoes  die  away  all  is  as  it  was  before. 
The  spaniel,  whose  short-sighted  eyes  were  ruined  by  distemper  two 
years  before,  is  taken  to  the  shore,  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  she  swims 
towards  the  sound.  But,  though  Molly  has  no  eyes  of  use  beyond 
a  range  of  fifty  yards,  her  nose  is  for  that  reason  doubtless  quite 
abnormal.  She  swims  on  and  on,  turns,  crosses  the  wind,  the 
stumpy  tail  beats  twice  upon  the  water  and  soon  she  is  ashore  with 
a  fine  mallard,  not  yet  of  course  in  anything  but  very  sober  plumage. 

Then  once  more  wet  dog  and  dry  youth  go  to  ground  in  the 
heather-scented  pit.  And  now  the  dark  comes  rapidly.  Another 
duck  passes  within  easy  shot,  but  good  resolutions  hold  firm  and 
we  hear  him  pitch  in  the  water  with  a  rush  not  eighty  yards  away. 
Then  once  more  the  minutes  go  by,  the  sky  is  green  rather  than 
blue,  and  the  stars  come  out  like  lights  behind  blurred  glasses. 
What  is  that  ?  Whish,  whish,  three  mallards  coming  straight 
over.  They  are  five-and-twenty  yards  up,  but  look  of  course  much 
higher.  By  this  time  the  loch — or  most  of  it — -is  shrouded  in 
chiaroscuro. 

Surely  the  geese  will  not  come  to-night,  and  the  wild  ducks 
offer  a  lovely  shot.  Better  two  ducks  in  the  hand  than — Bang  ! 
Bang  !  But  we  do  not  get  two  ducks  after  all.  The  swing  of  the 
gun  was  either  not  sharp  enough  or  it  was  not  '  carried  through.' 
The  first  barrel  is  a  clean  miss,  the  second  a  rough  and  ready 
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recovery,  for  the  last  bird  slants  down  hit  in  the  body,  but  almost 
before  it  strikes  the  water  we  know  and  mourn  our  mistake.  Some- 
where out  on  the  loch,  with  a  unison  of  complaint  and  a  creaking 
of  mighty  wings,  a  large  gaggle  of  geese  rise.  They  must  have 
pitched  unseen  in  the  water,  and  were  doubtless  swimming  up 
wind  to  their  accustomed  feeding-place.  .  .'^  • 

We  rise,  retrieve  the  duck  that  has  lost  us  our  chance  of  the  far 
nobler  birds,  and  turn  sorrowfully  homewards — -a  three-mile  tramp. 
Gloom  accompanies  us  as  it  were  hand-in-hand. 

But  the  desire  to  shoot  a  greylag  is  upon  us,  and  the  sun  is  not 
over  the  sea-horizon  before  we  are  once  more  on  the  hills  above 
the  Loch  of  the  Black  Sands. 

We  are  very  young  and  very  keen,  but  we  do  not  know  much 
concerning  the  habits  of  geese.  Indeed,  we  are  still  a  full  half- 
mile  away,  when  a  great  gaggle  of  at  least  a  hundred  rise  from  the 
flat  under  the  Fist.  Probably  they  are  not  unaccustomed  to  human 
apparitions,  for  they  pitch  again  on  the  far  side  of  the  loch.  Out 
comes  the  stalking-glass,  and  a  line  of  approach  is  mapped  out. 
We  make  an  immense  circle,  first  tying  the  spaniel  in  the  heather 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  begin  a  slow  and  almost  ultra-cautious 
approach. 

There  is  a  point  which,  we  believe,  will  bring  the  gun  within 
forty  yards  of  the  geese,  and  by  steady  crawling  this  spot  is  almost 
reached  when  there  arises  a  sudden  and  heart-sickening  clamour, 
as  with  all  the  angry  conversation  so  characteristic  of  startled 
geese,  the  great  gaggle  wings  into  the  air.  What  can  have  put 
them  up  and  off  ?  A  moment  later  that  question  is  answered. 
A  shepherd  appears  walking  on  the  skyline.  On  that  occasion, 
at  least,  we  deserved  success. 

And  now  follow  days  and  nights  too  tedious  to  write  of,  though 
glorious  in  memory.  Morning  often  finds  us  on  the  hills.  Once 
we  await  the  incoming  of  the  geese  at  dawn ;  in  fact,  we  spend 
hours  in  the  shelter-pit.  Only  once  do  we  see  the  geese,  and  that 
is  one  evening  when  the  whole  party  are  picking  Alpine  straw- 
berries in  the  garden  ;  they  pass  '  honking,  clamouring  in  their 
flight,'  fifty  fathoms  high  in  the  blue. 

The  lease  of  the  shooting  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close  when 
one  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  ladies,  we  go  out  to  shoot  the 
Loch  of  the  Black  Sands  for  duck.  By  half-past  four  o'clock  we 
have  finished,  and  we  sit  down  beside  the  Black  Sands  to  make 
tea.  We  have  previously  examined  the  haunt  of  the  greylags, 
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only  to  find  that  they  have  deserted  it  for  some  time.  The  kettle 
boils,  and  we  are  sitting,  cups  in  hand,  when  quite  suddenly,  and 
quite  low  over  the  hill  behind,  sweep  a  dozen  geese.  We  spring 
for  our  guns — my  comrade  reaches  his — but  on  sight  of  us  the  grey- 
lags have  turned,  and  are  swinging  rapidly  away.  Too  far  !  A 
charge  of  No.  6  rattles  loudly  against  the  feathers,  and  two  days 
later  we  have  departed,  baffled,  beaten,  for  the  South. 

And  now  we  must  skip  thirteen  years,  during  all  of  which  I 
never  saw  a  greylag,  though  I  killed  many  other  kinds  of  geese,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Often,  indeed,  at  divers  times  and 
by  various  camp-fires,  when  the  geese  had  been  '  plenty  '  and  the 
luck  kind,  my  thoughts  had  turned  to  those  British-bred  greylags, 
upon  which  I  had  been,  so  to  speak,  entered,  and  I  wondered  if  it 
would  ever  be  my  lot  to  try  them  again.  I  hardly  thought  so.  Thir- 
teen years  is  a  long  time.  It  seemed  unlikely,  for,  from  all  I  heard, 
more  and  more  gunners,  in  search  of  sport,  were  with  each  year 
taking  passage  in  Messrs.  David  MacBrayne's  steamers  and  defying 
the  terrors  of  the  Little  Minch.  Molly  was  gone,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  fifteen,  to  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds  where  leashes  are  not. 
Her  place  had  been  taken  by  a  succession  of  her  offspring  of  both 
sexes,  one  at  least  of  which  gained  fame.  But  in  the  year  1909 
I  was  presented  with  a  Labrador  whose  acquisition  revived  a  keen- 
ness for  the  shot-gun  which  had  for  years  vanished  or  burnt  low 
before  the  stronger  fascinations  of  the  rifle.  If  I  had  been  told 
at  the  time  that  I  was  taking  the  Hebridean  shooting  for  Sinbad, 
I  should  have  probably  denied  the  charge  in  tolo,  but  looking  back 
now  I  must  admit  that  the  big  black  dog  was  perhaps  not  without 
his  influence.  '  To  most  of  us,'  says  Lord  Buxton  in  this  connection, 
'  our  geese  are  swans,'  and  I  can  frankly  own  that  I  am  happier  when 
my  dog  behaves  well  and  my  shooting  is  not  all  that  it  might  be, 
than  when  my  barrels  are  straighter  than  usual  and  my  dog  does 
not  reach  such  standard  as  is  his.  Shooting  without  a  dog  is  truly 
the  egg  without  salt — -an  insipid  business. 

I  will  not  describe  the  journey  to  the  North  and  then  to  the  West, 
or  the  joy  of  remembered  scenes  which  even  the  quick  roll  of  the 
good  ship  Lapwing  was  powerless  to  destroy  in  its  entirety.  Let 
it  suffice  that  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  August  the  first. 

The  morning  of  the  second  was  spent  by  my  companion  E.  and 
myself  in  walking  over  the  portions  of  the  shoot  which  lay  near  the 
house.  All  was  excellent.  The  marshes,  the  dunes,  and  the  bays 
seemed  as  full  of  game  as  ever,  but  a  question  as  to  geese  elicited 
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from  the  gillie  that  '  he  was  not  thinking  they  go  any  more  to 
Vausory  now  ' — -Vausory,  as  I  have  explained,  being  the  Loch  of 
the  Black  Sands.  This  was  sad,  but  definite. 

About  four  o'clock  my  friend  E.,  who  is  both  ardent  and  well- 
skilled,  departed  to  fish  one  of  the  lochs,  while  I,  accompanied  by 
my  wife  and  the  ever- faithful  Sinbad,  went  for  a  stroll  on  the  dunes. 
Of  course  a  gun  went  too.  It  was  our  intention  to  walk  down  to 
Scalpig  Point,  and  on  the  way  the  dunes  were  '  full  of  in-popping 
rabbits  and  up-flying  gulls.'  There  were  also  great  flocks  of  green 
plover  and  curlew,  the  former  of  which  swung  high  above  us,  while 
the  latter,  the  scouts,  spies,  and  watchdogs  of  the  tide-side,  fled  to 
sea-surrounded  sanctuaries  on  our  appearance.  After  walking 
down  the  long  line  of  hillocks  which  abut  on  one  of  the  farthest- 
west  cart-tracks  in  the  Hebrides,  we  came  out  in  a  great  field  of 
potatoes  growing  in  the  sand,  and,  passing  through  these  knee-high, 
arrived  at  a  final  dune,  from  which  the  ground  falls  away  into  a 
wide  flat  plain  that  here  extends  to  the  high  bents  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-edge. 

The  plain  of  this  early  August  season  was  rich  with  delicate 
bluebells,  and  here  and  there  the  short  sweet  turf  was  dotted  with 
seapinks  and  blowing  cotton-flowers.  Beyond  it  lay  the  blue  sea, 
and  the  silver  wonder-strand  of  the  bay.  The  evening  was  so 
beautiful  that  the  truth  is  we  were  not  troubling  ourselves  very 
much  about  the  presence  of  game,  and,  for  the  time,  plover  and 
curlew  were  quite  minor  interests ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
flowered  plain  caused  us  both  to  sink  down,  -while  I  quickly  take 
out  my  telescope.  What  are  they,  those  numbers  of  dark  grey 
forms  standing  out  there  in  the  centre  of  the  flat  ?  Greylag  geese, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  geese  are  in  the  centre  of  this 
large  open  plain,  with  not  a  vestige  of  shelter  within  half  a  mile  of 
them.  We  have  a  twelve-bore  shot-gun  and  two  cartridges  loaded 
with  No.  3  shot,  picked  out  from  among  a  handful  of  No.  7's. 
The  wind  is  off-shore,  we  know  nothing  about  the  line  of  flight 
which  the  geese,  if  disturbed,  will  take.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
guess-work.  Nevertheless,  I  point  out  to  my  wife  a  low  outcrop 
of  sand  behind  which  I  mean  to  try  to  conceal  myself,  while  she 
attempts  to  drive  the  geese  to  me.  We  separate,  and  Sinbad  and 
I,  with  the  line  of  dunes  between  us  and  the  geese,  hurry  on  our 
way.  A  long  run  and  a  cautious  crawl  take  me  to  my  hiding-place, 
that  proves  to  be  a  ridge  about  two  feet  in  height,  along  the  top  of 
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which  the  rabbits  have  burrowed  out  a  regular  warren.  There  is 
exceedingly  little  cover,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  I  must  be,  as 
far  as  the  geese  are  concerned,  very  near  their  skyline,  I  dare  not 
raise  my  head.  I  lie  flat  on  my  face  in  the  bents,  Sinbad  has  curled 
himself  up  in  the  trough  of  a  rabbit-hole.  While  we  are  waiting 
several  rabbits  come  out  and  play,  frisking  and  gambolling  within 
a  few  yards.  And  now  a  few  minutes  pass,  and  then  I  am  suddenly 
aware  that  the  geese  are  on  the  wing  and  coming  straight  at  me. 
Are  there  any  of  my  old  friends  among  them  ?  They  say  a  wild 
goose  lives  a  score  of  years,  so  there  well  may  be  !  On  and  on  they 
come,  not  fifteen  yards  high  and  straight  for  me.  Forty  seconds 
more  and  a  brace,  at  least,  will  be  mine.  But,  as  they  near  me, 
one  bird  and  then  another  notices  something  which  is  not  as  it 
should  be  ;  indeed  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  me  from  the  elevation 
they  have  attained,  and  the  few  handfuls  of  bents  which  I  have 
scattered  over  myself  do  not  sufficiently  hide  it.  The  geese  divide 
into  two  bodies,  one  passes  to  each  side ;  those  on  the  right  are 
nearer,  and  of  them  one,  a  big  gander,  is  nearer  than  the  others. 
He  is  but  little  less  than  forty  yards  off.  As  he  comes  level  I  fire 
my  first  barrel  at  him.  But  he  gathers  himself  up  and,  with  slower 
beat  of  pinion,  carries  on  ;  nor  is  he  stopped  by  the  second  barrel, 
but  he  separates  from  the  rest  and  heads  at  right  angles  away  over 
the  dunes.  He  does  not  clear  the  Riinnm.ita  by  more  than  a  yard  01 
two  and  is  then  shut  out  from  sight.  But  no  searching,  though 
we  search  both  long  and  carefully,  reveals  him.  I  go  home  wishing 
I  had  never  fired,  or  had  swung  a  little  quicker,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  wishes  that  crowd  into  the  mind  of  one  who  wounds  or  kills 
to  no  good  end,  and  whose  victim  becomes  the  prey  of  hoodie  or  of 
black-back. 

Now,  almost  every  day,  we  saw  the  geese,  sometimes  on  the 
plain,  sometimes  in  the  cornfields,  or  again  upon  the  shores  of  the 
estuary,  or  even  out  at  sea.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hours  E.  and 
I  spent  in  pursuit  of  them.  We  had  agreed  never  to  fire  unless 
comparatively  sure  of  success,  a  promise  nobly  fulfilled  by  my 
companion  when  he  put  up  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them,  the  nearest 
at  little  over  fifty  yards. 

We  lay  for  them  in  the  corn,  losing  as  we  waited  chance  after 
chance  at  teal,  duck,  plover,  and  pigeon.  Once  I  spent  three  hours 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  at  last  came  success. 

It  had  been  a  dreadful  day.  My  diary  says  '  pouring  rain  and 
storm  and  mist,'  but  towards  afternoon  the  wind  chopped  round 
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and  there  shone  out  one  of  those  blue  hours  which  heaven  vouch- 
safes us  only  in  the  Western  Isles.  The  Laird,  E.,  one  of  the  ladies 
and  I  set  out  after  the  geese,  news  of  their  whereabouts  having 
been  brought  in  by  a  drenched  horseman  early  in  the  afternoon. 

We  were  still  over  a  mile  away  when  we  discovered  a  large 
gaggle  of  them,  some  gathered  upon  the  highest  point  of  a  peninsula 
which  thrust  out  its  weed-hung  flanks  into  the  ocean.  The  penin- 
sula itself  was  capped  with  short  grass  and  its  few  acres  contained 
a  couple  of  lochs,  one  so  near  the  sea  that  after  a  gale  from  the  west 
its  surface  was  covered  with  great  sailing  pinnacles  of  foam,  formed  ; 
of  the  '  spume  and  spindrift  of  ocean.'  E.  and  the  Laird  at  once 
set  off  as  there  was  good  cover  right  up  to  the  geese,  while,  having 
placed  Mrs.  E.  as  a  stop  on  the  dunes,  Sinbad  and  I  lay  down  behind 
a  rolling  ridge  and  waited  for  developments.  The  geese  rose  wild 
before  the  stalking-party  and  presently  headed  straight  for  us. 
They  were  coming  down  wind  at  a  tremendous  pace  and  being  high 
in  the  air  perceived  the  ambush,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the  leading 
bird,  which  died  in  the  blue  from  the  effects  of  two  barrels  of  No.  3 
shot.  The  majority  of  the  birds  passed  quite  low  over  Mrs.  E.  and 
had  one  of  my  companions  been  in  her  place  a  right  and  left  was 
more  than  probable. 

Luck  of  course  never  comes  singly,  and  on  the  way  home  we 
found  a  large  flock  out  on  the  '  plain.'  While  the  gillie  and  the 
Laird  drove  these  E.  and  I  took  up  our  places  in  the  dunes.  Once 
again  the  geese  came  my  way  and  one  was  dropped  in  the  estuary 
where  Sinbad  and  I  spent  the  early  hours  of  night  in  search,  for  it 
had  driven  ashore  among  a  maze  of  islands. 

And  now  our  luck  with  the  greylags  had  turned  indeed,  On 
the  following  day  A.  drove  them  to  me  and  I  fired  two  long  barrels. 
The  ehot-at  bird,  a  magnificent  gander,  a  very  father  of  geese,  left 
the  flock  hard -hit  and  disappeared  '  among  the  solitary  downs,' 
nor  did  search  reveal  his  corpse.  Yet  when  presently,  seeing  the 
'  postie '  on  the  hill,  we  hurried  back  for  our  mail,  it  was  to  find  the 
gander  had  been  picked  up  by  a  passing  herdsman  and  by  him 
deposited  upon  the  round  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  next  casualty  which  occurred  in  the  greylag  ranks  was  due 
to  a  most  remarkable  shot  with  a  '303  rifle.  The  flock  were  resting 
on  the  sands  when  A.  pressed  trigger  and  flicked  out  the  brains  of 
an  old  gander  at  a  little  over  three  hundred  paces.  He  said,  with 
due  modesty  afterwards,  that  he  doubted  if  he  could  do  it  again  ! 
And  with  that  shot  let  the  story  of  OUT  campaign  against  the 
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grey  legions  end.  We  got  many  others,  but  never  one  but  cost 
its  quota  of  effort  and  tried  the  qualities  of  the  stalker.  Skoal 
to  the  grey  goose !  Skoal  to  one  of  the  most  sporting  birds 
that  fly  ! 

Year  by  year  they  say  the  numbers  of  greylags  lessen.  Whether 
this  is  really  so  it  is  hard  to  determine.  My  experience  runs  con- 
trary to  this  opinion,  as  on  my  last  visit  there  were  certainly  three 
geese,  to  every  one  that  I  saw  on  my  first.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
possibly,  however,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  keen  goose-shooter 
had  taken  the  adjacent  shootings  and  with  them  an  island  for  many 
years  peculiarly  beloved  of  the  greylag  tribe.  Doubtless  when  he 
stirred  them  up  there  they  came  to  us  and  when  we  pursued  them 
they  returned  to  him.  Moreover,  we  found  that  when  he  left  at  the 
end  of  August  the  geese  also  left  almost  immediately,  nor  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  did  we  see  them  save  on  a  single  occasion 
when  one  day  while  sailing  we  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  out 
of  our  course,  and  fired  at  a  curlew  in  the  vicinity  of  Goose  Island. 
Straightway  some  hundreds  of  the  great  birds  arose  from  its  salty 
lawns  and  that  evening  were  seen  in  our  cornfield,  but  before  the 
next  dawn  had  returned  once  more  into  their  sanctuary. 

The  grey  goose's  nesting  places  have  never  been  shrouded  in 
mystery  as  have  those  of  certain  other  birds.  As  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned,  it  breeds  in  Norway,  in  Russia,  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Spain,  nor  is  it  other  than  common  in  the  East,  though  there  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  represented  by  an  allied  form,  but  as  far 
as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned  it  has  been,  like  the  Celts,  pushed 
ever  farther  to  the  North  and  the  West. 

In  the  far  north  of  Scotland  and  in  the  western  isles  there  are 
still  wilds  where  the  grey  goose  constructs  her  enormous  nest,  which 
measures  as  much  as  eight  to  nine  feet  in  circumference.  She  lays 
her  eggs  upon  a  lining  of  down  plucked  from  her  breast.  The 
pairing  takes  place  in  May  and  this  season,  with  that  occupied  by 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  forms  the  only  period  of  the  year  when 
the  grey  geese  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  are  not  gathered  together  in 
flocks.  This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  moulting- 
season  in  mid-July,  when  for  some  days  grey  geese  totally  lose  their 
powers  of  flight.  Fortunately  at  such  times  they  are  protected  by 
the  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act  or  it  is  terrible  to  think  what 
damage  might  be  inflicted  by  a  single  crew  of  fishermen  who  chanced 
to  stumble  upon  some  moulting  colony,  since  for  this  purpose  the 
same  spot  is  visited  by  the  birds  year  after  year  with  the  utmost 
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conservatism.  The  moult  is  not  of  long  duration  and  the  birds 
have  been  seen  strong  on  the  wing  in  the  end  of  July. 

Few  sights  are  finer  than  that  of  a  great  flock  alighting.  In  the 
air  the  glory  of  their  flight  lies  in  its  strength  and  in  the  wonderful 
formation  of  the  feathered  phalanx,  but  once  a  single  cautious  bird 
has  alighted,  watch  the  rest  swinging  and  swooping  in  aerial  gym- 
nastics which  one  would  fancy  all  too  light  and  undignified  for  such 
grave  and  reverend  birds.  They  swoop  and  swing  like  plover,  and 
then,  as  they  begin  to  feed,  mark  the  short  alert  step,  and  above  all 
mark  that  sentinel  in  whose  care  lies  the  safety  of  the  feathered 
republic.  Often  have  I  lain  watching  geese  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Once  I  saw  a  sentinel  remain  unrelieved  for  fifty-five  minutes. 
They  may  remain  longer,  certainly  sometimes  the  period  is  shorter, 
for  I  have  known  the  watcher  to  be  relieved  three  times  within  the 
hour. 

There  he  stood  on  his  point  of  vantage ;  presently  some  other 
birds  came  feeding  towards  him.  One  of  them  stood  up  and  the 
sentinel  resigned  his  duties  and  vanished  into  the  private  life  of  the 
flock.  I  have  never  seen  the  sentinel  goose  ask  for  relief  by  plucking 
at  a  comrade  with  his  bill,  as  some  observers  record,  yet  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  the  geese  understand  each  other,  and  I  verily  believe 
converse  together. 
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WHEN  I  went  to  Winchester,  some  fifty  years  ago,  one  of  my  earliest 
impressions  was  what  a  good  time  our  bachelor  dons  seemed  to  have, 
and  what  a  merry  crew  they  were.  In  school,  of  course,  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  perhaps)  they  would  stand  no  nonsense. 
At  other  times  one  usually  encountered  them  in  groups  of  three  or 
four,  and  the  sound  of  their  laughter  went  before  them.  Such 
evidences  of  a  common  humanity  vastly  increased  our  interest 
in  them,  but  in  no  way  diminished  our  respect ;  neither  did  the 
unaffected  zest  with  which  they  watched  and  sometimes  shared  our 
games,  their  occasional  simple  hospitalities,  and  their  attitude  of 
frank  elder-brotherly  kindness  towards  us. 

A  year  or  two  later  Edmund  Morshead  came  from  Oxford  to 
join  them,  and  it  was  presently  noticed  that  the  bursts  of  laughter 
were  more  frequent  and  heartier  than  ever  when  he  was  of  the  pitch 
up.  Nor  were  his  sallies  reserved  for  his  colleagues  only.  There 
must  have  been  a  fair  number  yet  among  us  who  had  been  in  the 
school  with  him  ;  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  originated  the  nick- 
name Goodenough  Morshead,  which  may  sufficiently  indicate  the 
general  feeling  towards  him  on  his  return.  Quips  and  witty  sayings 
of  his  began  to  be  passed  round,  and  stories  told  of  odd  doings 
up  to  books,  one  of  which  I  remember.  His  arrival  must  have 
nearly  coincided  with  the  departure  of  Bishop  Awdry  to  be  head  of 
Hurstpierpoint.  At  any  rate  it  was  in  '  the  Lambs'  div.'  (Middle 
Division  Senior  Part)  to  which  he  succeeded  that  he  asked  one  day, 
as  his  manner  was,  for  a  literary  work  in  which  the  name  Jessica 
occurred.  No  one  could  (or  would)  answer,  till  an  eager  voice 
from  junior  row  suggested  '  A  small  tract  called  "  Jessica's  First 
Prayer."  '  * 

Edmund  Doidge  Anderson  Morshead  was,  I  have  understood, 
the  descendant  of  a  Mr.  Anderson  to  whom  the  name  Morshead 
was  bequeathed,  and,  singularly  enough,  in  no  way  related  to  his 
older  colleague  '  Freddy '  Morshead,  popular  alike  in  the  school, 
the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  City  of  Winchester,  of  which  he  was  twice 
mayor.  The  former  was  one  of  the  sons  of  a  South  Devon  clergy- 

1  A  tale  first  published  about  1870  in  the  Sunday  at  Home. 
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man  :  I  have  heard  him  regret  that  there  were  no  daughters.  The 
Fearons,  one  of  whom  became  his  wife,  were  neighbours  and  lifelong 
friends.  He  entered  College  after  the  election  of  1861,  and  at 
first,  I  am  afraid,  found  it  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  Life  was 
far  rougher  in  those  days  ;  and  to  a  sensitive  boy  of  twelve  practical 
joking  may  be  cruel  without  being  necessarily  malicious  or  ill- 
humoured.  Many  influences  combined  to  improve  the  lot  of  our 
more  favoured  generation  ;  among  them  the  milder  tradition 
established  by  him  and  several  others  of  about  his  time,  quietly 
resolved  that  their  juniors  should  not  suffer,  if  they  could  help  it, 
as  they  had  suffered  themselves.  Let  me  pay  this  first  tribute 
to  his  memory,  and  to  them  all. 

Whatever  he  had  to  endure,  he  was  too  much  master  of  himself 
to  allow  his  progress  in  good  learning  to  be  seriously  hindered. 
He  rose  in  the  school,  until  he  attained  the  position  of  Senior  Prefect 
and  Prefect  of  Library,  and  a  marked  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  literary  ability  ;  he  was  Goddard  scholar  in  his  year,  carried 
off  the  school  prizes  for  Greek  iambics,  Greek  prose  and  English 
verse,  and  was  senior  on  the  roll  for  New  College.  Though  no 
adept  at  games,  he  could  kick  strongly  if  not  very  skilfully  and, 
I  believe,  played  last  behind  for  College  in  second  six  ;  also  in 
days  when  practice  bowlers  were  scarce,  and  throwing  at  the  wicket 
was  a  welcome  substitute,  his  swift,  straight '  splicing  '  was  in  some 
request.  I  have  seen  him  in  later  days  pick  up  a  ball  and  send  the 
middle  stump  flying  in  splinters  with  a '  tight  lob  ' — our  '  notion '  for 
a  fast  yorker.  At  Oxford  he  obtained  first-class  honours  both  in 
Mods,  and  Greats,  confirming  and  extending  the  reputation  he 
brought  with  him  from  school. 

In  person  when  I  first  recollect  him — and  during  nearly  forty 
years  he  altered  singularly  little  in  appearance — he  was  tall,  and 
heavily  rather  than  powerfully  built,  with  a  broad  round  face, 
a  rather  high  colour,  and  straight  black  hair.  The  type,  I  believe, 
is  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of  England.  His  profile  was  good  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  eyes  and  lips,  responsive  to  every  rapid  turn  of 
his  humour,  that  the  interest  of  his  face  chiefly  lay.  Writing  of 
the  '  stimulating  effervescence  which  sparkled  up  from  under 
that  seemingly  bland  and  placid  exterior,'  a  friend  of  later 
years  adds  : 

'  There  was  something  arresting  about  it — the  face  with  all 
its  humorous  length,  yet  broadened  with  a  jolly  jowl :  the  long  nose 
which  one  almost  suspected  of  moving  in  sympathy  with  the  amply 
cut  lips  of  the  "  orator's  mouth  "  :  the  candid  yet  penetrating 
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eyes.    His  mere  presence  would  have  made  Caesar  happy  in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  Cassius-kind.' 

His  health,  unfortunately,  was  never  too  robust ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  young  man  he  seemed  hardly  sensible  of  heat  or  cold, 
was  a  tireless  walker,  and  a  keen  fisherman.  Indeed,  it  was  reported 
that  he  spent  an  unconventional  honeymoon,  with  his  bride  and 
a  fishing  rod,  whipping  the  Breton  trout  streams. 

We  were  first  brought  into  personal  contact  when  I  was  put 
up  into  Senior  Division  Sixth  Book,  and  was  told  off  to  him  for 
private  reading.  There  was  a  general  election  that  spring.  One 
evening  we  were  all  intent  upon  a  demonstration  plotted  for  the 
following  afternoon.  It  never  came  off—- but  that  is  another  story. 
I  had  prepared  ten  or  a  dozen  lines  of  the  '  Trinummus/  when  some 
ribbon  I  had  ordered  was  brought  in,  and  my  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  headdress  I  proposed  to  wear.  An  old  straw  hat  with  the 
brim  stripped  off  :  a  white  handkerchief  pinned  over  it,  and  the 
ribbon — simple  but  effective.  It  was  just  finished  when  the  time 
came  to  go  up  to  Morshead,  and  knowing  well  that  he  was  of  the 
opposing  colour,  I  cocked  it  impudently  over  one  ear  and  sallied 
forth.  The  draw  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipation.  Morshead 
took  his  seat  and  glanced  round. 

'  What  is  that  pretty  thing  'i  ' 

'  My  hat,  sir.' 

'  Pray  put  it  on.'  I  did  so.  '  Yes,  extremely  becoming.  You 
may  continue  to  wear  it.  Now  go  on.' 

I  rose  covered,  amid  sympathetic  laughter,  successfully  con- 
strued the  few  lines  I  had  prepared,  and  sat  down  triumphant. 
When  a  poster  appeared  at  that  election  satirising  the  address 
of  one  of  the  candidates,  and  ending  with  a  quotation  from  Artemua 
Ward: 

'  It  may  be  right  to  go  ahead,  I  guess : 
It  may  be  right  to  stop,  I  do  confess  : 
Also  it  may  be  right  to  retrogress — — • ' 

we  confidently  attributed  that  to  Morshead.     In  those  days  he 
swore  by  Artemus  Ward. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  New  College, 
and  left  us  to  recruit  his  health  by  a  prolonged  course  of  travel  in 
Spain,  I  think,  and  elsewhere.  Desiring  to  extend  his  absence 
from  England  beyond  the  statutory  date  for  his  admission,  but 
fearing  that  a  failure  to  return  might  vacate  his  fellowship,  he 
commissioned  a  friend  at  Oxford  to  sound  the  head  of  his  College. 
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Warden  Sewell  declined  altogether  to  contemplate  such  an  event, 
declaring  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  happened,  or  ever  could 
happen.  Morshead's  envoy,  however,  was  persistent  and,  refusing  to 
be  put  off,  at  last  wrung  from  him  the  answer  that '  a  grave  scandal 
would  ensue.'  '  1  fear  a  grave  scandal  did  ensue,'  said  the  truant, 
when  he  told  me  the  story.  His  travels  over,  he  was  duly  admitted, 
and  went  into  residence  for  a  time  at  Oxford. 

Meanwhile  a  change  had  taken  place  at  Winchester.  Desiring 
some  assistance  in  the  work  of  his  division,  and  the  presence  in 
College  of  a  classical  tutor,  as  the  second  master  was  now  a  mathe-  ; 
matician,  Dr.  Ridding  engaged  the  late  Mr.  Chawner  to  take  a  part 
of  our  composition,  and  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  philology. 
Election  Chamber  was  given  up  to  him  as  study  and  living-room, 
with  a  couple  of  bedrooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  second  master's 
house.  He  lunched  at  our  dinner  in  hall ;  College  kitchen  furnished 
his  other  meals,  and  one  of  the  College  servants  was  detailed  to 
wait  upon  him.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Mr.  Chawner  was  recalled 
to  Cambridge  to  be  tutor,  and  eventually  Master  of  Emmanuel ; 
and  Edmund  Morshead  came  back  from  Oxford  in  his  place.  From 
this  time  his  career  as  a  Winchester  don  really  dates,  and  we  College 
men  began  to  know  him  more  intimately.  A  few  weeks,  and 
already  he  was  an  institution.  Until  his  marriage  he  continued  to 
live  in  College  ;  but  after  some  years  gave  up  his  composition  work 
with  '  Senior  Div. '  to  take  charge  of  Junior  Division  Sixth  Book, 
Dr.  Fearon,  his  brother-in-law,  having  then  become  Head  Master. 

Close  daily  contact  quickly  revealed  to  us  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  Morshead's  character.  His  impatience  of  formalism 
and  convention  especially  was  expressed  in  dress,  speech,  habits, 
and  even  handwriting,  as  well  as  in  many  an  epigrammatic  saying, 
not  unfrequently  barbed  with  sarcasm.  Near  the  end  of  his  life 
I  saw  him  one  evening  fresh  from  a  Lambeth  garden-party.  I 
strongly  suspect  he  had  attended  it  in  the  garb  he  then  wore, 
suggestive  rather  of  a  fishing  excursion  on  Dartmoor.  '  Individually,' 
he  observed, '  the  clergy  are  capital  fellows  and  my  very  good  friends, 
but  when  I  meet  too  many  of  them  together,  I  feel  I  want  to — 
whistle.'  Among  his  contemporaries  at  school  and  Oxford,  I  have 
been  told,  his  disregard  for  appearances,  and  his  comments  on 
neighbours'  regard  for  them,  were  an  unfailing  subject  of  chaff. 
Anyone  who  meant  to  appear  in  a  new  suit,  or  a  new  tie,  would 
first  apply  to  Morshead  for  leave.  One  day  at  Oxford  a  man 
turned  upon  him.  '  It  is  all  very  fine,  Morshead,  but  I  bet  you  five 
pounds,  you  will  not  walk  down  the  High  with  one  side  of  your  face 
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slaved  x  and  the  other  not.'  '  Done,'  said  Morshead  promptly. 
But  the  other  man  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  turned  on  his 
heel  with  the  remark  :  '  I  believe  you  would'  He  no  doubt  felt 
this  to  be  crushing  ;  but  Morshead  repeated  it  to  me  as  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  his  consistency  and  sincerity.  So  he  walked  among 
us  in  his  slouch  hat  and  his  loose-fitting  grey  suit,  that  never  seemed 
to  be  new,  swinging  a  stout  stick,  and  not  caring  a  pin  what  any- 
body thought  or  said.  In  London  he  was  more  often  to  be  seen  in 
knickerbockers. 

Then  there  were  certain  words,  such  as  '  bidznidz,'  which  he 
insisted  on  pronouncing  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  We  soon 
had  a  collection  of  them,  and  were  on  the  watch  to  add  to  their 
number.  One  day  he  dictated  to  us  some  lines  for  a  verse  task  : 

'  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  eastern  east ; 

One  day  there  came  a  pirrat  to  his  court.' 

Everybody  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  perceptible  titter. 
Morshead  repeated  the  line,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  '  pirrat,' 
as  much  as  to  say,  That  is  how  I  mean  to  pronounce  it,  whatever 
you  may  think  ;  and  so  through  the  whole  piece,  to  the  last  lines  : 

'  And  when  the  pirrat  would  not  give  her  up, 
The  king  impaled  him  for  his  pirracy.' 

Some  years  later  a  group  of  wags  went  so  far  as  to  print  a 
collection  of  these  eccentricities4  entitled  *  A  Mushri-English  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,'  with  a  number  of  school  jests  and  anecdotes 
included  under  the  guise  of  idioms  and  exercises  in  the  supposed 
language.  This  jeu  d' esprit  went  through  quite  a  number  of  editions, 
successive  generations  adding  such  new  idioms  as  occurred  or  were 
invented  in  their  time.  It  contains,  I  think,  no  joke  quite  so  good 
as  that  of  the  guileless  bookseller  in  whose  catalogue  it  once  appeared 
under  the  head  of  Philology,  sandwiched  in  between  ponderous 
and  learned  works  on  Sanskrit,  Pushtu,  and  what  not.  That  par- 
ticular copy  (edition  seven)  is  now  among  the  cherished  possessions 
of  a  very  eminent  scholar,  who  prizes  it  not  merely  for  its  intrinsic 
merit  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  company  it  once  kept.  In  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  I  am  told,  it  is  relegated  to  the  limbo 
in  which  repose  works  that  are  considered  scurrilous  and  objection- 
able, or  otherwise  inconvenient  to  produce  to  all  and  sundry 


1  No  doubt  he  had  in  his  mind  an  absurd  story  told  by  Barnum,  the  American 
showman,  in  his  book  of  reminiscences. 
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sign  of  contrition,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  one  who  may  have  been 
privy  to  the  original  production.  For  some  of  Morshead's  friends 
were  sorry  to  see  a  merry  jest  ridden  quite  so  hard,  at  the  cost  of 
perpetuating  very  unmerited  reflections  upon  his  real  scholarship 
and  attainments. 

As  for  his  sarcasms,  we  most  of  us  thoroughly  enjoyed  them,  even 
when  aimed  at  ourselves.  We  sometimes  went  out  of  our  way  to 
provoke  them.  Nobody  would  ever  answer  his  question,  '  Who 
wrote  "Lycidas"  ?  ' — until  indeed  one  graceless  rascal  proposed 
Martin  Tupper — lest  we  should  miss  what  he  had  to  say  about 
'  an  obscure  person  named  John  Milton.'  Most  of  us — but  there 
were  a  rew  who  showed  bitter  resentment.  For  conceit,  swagger  or 
foppishness  he  had  no  mercy,  and  those  foibles  are  apt  to  induce 
a  temper  which  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  lash.  There  was  a 
dressy  cousin  of  mine  of  whom  he  always  spoke  as  '  the  Coat,' 
yet  hardly  ever,  I  remember,  without  recalling  in  extenuation  a 
certain  elegiac  couplet  which  had  taken  his  fancy.  The  '  ostlers  ' 
again,  as  he  dubbed  them,  were  special  objects  of  his  scorn,  fellows 
who  were  no  sportsmen  themselves,  but  the  hangers-on  of  sport, 
flatterers  and  toadies  of  the  eminent  athlete.  Nor  had  he  much 
taste  for  the  sporting  man.  He  once  asked  me  about  a  man  of 
some  promise  who  had  come  to  grief  at  Oxford.  I  had  nothing  to 
tell,  but  observed  that  the  one  thing  he  was  always  keen  about  was 
the  tuif.  '  Yes,'  said  Morshead,  '  it  is  hard  lines  on  the  horses. 
They  are  always  being  patronised  by  the  asses.' 

I  have  heard  it  questioned  whether  in  his  position  sarcasm 
was  a  fair  weapon.  The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  Morshead  was 
a  sportsman  and  a  good  fellow,  not  a  bit  donnish.  If  one  of  us 
could  find  a  joint  in  his  armour,  his  sense  of  humour  and  fund 
of  good  humour  alike  ensured  that  a  retort  would  be  taken  in  good 
part.  For  instance,  he  pinned  up  one  day  on  the  door  of  Bidding's 
class-room  a  paper  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  division  as  a  whole. 
Some  were  for  tearing  it  down,  burning  it,  or  other  violent  measures, 
of  which  Morshead  might  have  felt  bound  to  take  notice.  In  hopes 
of  averting  trouble  I  suggested  a  milder  course.  The  copy  of 
Artemus  Ward  which  he  gave  to  Moberly  Library  contained  the 
inscription,  in  his  well-known  hand  :  '  liilaritatis  causa,  E.D.A.M. ' 
In  five  minutes  a  neat  facsimile  was  appended  at  the  foot  of  his 
paper,  it  was  carefully  replaced,  and  so  remained  for  a  week  or  two. 
Only  when  Morshead  went  to  take  it  down  did  he  discover  what 
had  happened.  '  Who  has  been  adding  to  my  notice  ?  '  I  stood 
up.  He  bit  his  lip  hard,  and  his  eyes  were  twinkling  with  fun,  but 
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he  only  said  :  '  Those  who  forge  signatures — and  impute  motives — 
are  apt  to  get  into  trouble.'  A  few  months  later  I  went  to  stay  with 
him  in  College,  and  on  the  first  evening  of  my  visit  no  sooner  was  the 
table  cleared  than  he  produced  pen  and  paper,  and  with  great  glee 
made  me  sit  down  and  imitate  his  handwriting. 

Another  incident  of  that  first  visit  recurs  to  my  memory  One 
evening  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  restless  over  a  book,  and  waited 
to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  After  much '  pishing  '  and '  pshaing ' 
he  burst  out : 

'  What's  la-axis  itrov  1  ' 

'  That  sounds  like  a  perfect  square.' 

*  What  is  a  perfect  square  1  ' 

Explanations  followed.  By  great  ability  and  zealous  application 
the  hero  of  the  Jessica  story  had  not  merely  won  a  high  position 
in  the  school,  but  it  was  recognised  that  in  all-round  attainments 
he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries.  Ridding 

had  accordingly  suggested  to  Morshead  that,  as was  obviously 

not  being  extended  »by  the  work  of  the  division,  they  should  do 
some  reading  privately  together.  Morshead  fell  in  with  the  sugges- 
tion, and  invited  — —  to  choose  a  subject.  I  rather  think  his  choice 
fell  upon  the  '  Timaeus  '  of  Plato  ;  whatever  it  was,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  malicious  enjoyment  with  which  he  beguiled  his  preceptor 
into  quagmires  like  this.  For  Morshead  knew  no  mathematics, 
but  regarded  that  subject  from  afar  off  with  a  kind  of  amused 
tolerance.  At  a  later  time  he  wrote  to  me  :  '  The  H.M.  is  bent 
on  completing  my  education.  He  has  put  me  on  to  take  a  Euclid 
div. — the  democratic  lesson  I  call  it.  President  has  the  book.' 

Looking  back  on  this  and  other  most  pleasant  visits  of  my 
undergraduate  days,  I  recall  what  a  poor  sleeper  Morshead  was. 
Such  sleep  as  he  did  enjoy  was  apt  to  come  in  sudden  snatches. 
When  we  shared  a  cabin,  with  startling  abruptness  a  loud  snore  from 
the  other  bunk  arrested  the  flow  of  his  amusing  banter.  In  his 
own  room,  when  we  were  alone,  after  dinner  he  would  put  up  his  feet 
on  a  chair,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Then  in 
summer  about  midnight  he  would  throw  aside  his  book,  his  pile 
of  compositions,  or  other  work,  saying  '  Let  us  go  and  see  the  owl ' ; 
and  after  a  prolonged  stroll  down  Meads,  saunter  leisurely  to  bed. 
Yet  sometimes  he  was  up  again  with  the  dawn,  returning  from 
a  six-mile  walk  to  rouse  me  for  an  early  breakfast.  And  during  a 
winter  holiday  in  Germany  I  invariably  woke  to  find  him  at  work 
on  his  '  Agamemnon  '  by  candle  light. 

Until  that  journey  I  had  never  known  what  cold  meant.    Our 
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train  was  delayed  for  hours  by  a  blizzard,  until  the  heating  apparatus 
gave  out.  It  was  further  delayed  by  swarms  of  soldiers  waiting 
at  every  stopping-place  to  go  for  their  Christmas  leave,  each  in 
his  undress  cap,  carrying  his  pickelhaube  wrapped  in  a  white  hand- 
kerchief. We  reached  Berlin  in  the  small  hours  of  a  Christmas 
morning  in  a  half-frozen  condition,  and  were  ushered  into  a  large, 
bare,  icy  room  with  an  unlighted  stove.  I  was  too  cold  to  sleep. 
After  breakfast  we  sallied  forth,  to  find  a  stream  of  officers  Unter 
den  Linden  passing  to  and  fro  to  pay  a  formal  call  at  iheSchloss,  each 
with  long  icicles  hanging  from  his  moustache.  I  was  shivering 
in  thick  underclothes  and  a  heavy  ulster  ;  Morshead,  with  his 
overcoat  unbuttoned,  seemed  quite  unconcerned,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  street  we  left  the  shelter  of  the  houses  to  meet  the  full  blast 
of  the  north-east  wind.  Then  even  he  turned  and  fled.  Before 
our  return  to  England  his  colleague,  Mr.  Turner,  joined  us  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Leipzig,  out  of  which  grew  the  work  on  '  Faust '  which 
they  jointly  published.  Another  winter  holiday  he  spent,  I  believe, 
in  a  reindeer  sleigh  on  the  ice  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

His  holidays  were  not  all  spent  in  these  northern  climes.     One 
spring  day  he  was  standing  with  some  friends  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  revelling  in  the  blue  sea  and  the  warm 
colours  of  the  rocky  shore  bathed  in  southern  sunshine,  eagerly 
noting  the  various  points  of  that  historic  landscape  as  one  by  one 
they  came  into  sight,  when  they  were  accosted  in  nasal  tones  : 
'  Say,  strangers,  are  there  any  objects  of  interest  in  this  vi-cinity  ? ' 
With  great  readiness  Morshead  answered   that  he  believed  the 
palace  of  King  George  was  well  worth  a  visit.     The  American 
thanked  him  much,  and  said  he  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  that. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  he  was  of  the  party  another  Easter,  whe: 
Dr.  Fearon  insisted  on  visiting  Delos.     On  inquiry  it  appeared  tha 
there  were  no  regular  means  of  communication  with  the  island ; 
but  nothing  daunted,  they  chartered  a  fishing  boat,  and  set  sail. 
They  never  reached  Delos,  however,  after  all ;    for  the  boat  ran 
aground  on  another  island  and  was  wrecked.     There  they  were 
stranded  for  a  good  many  days,  subject  to  short  commons  and  other 
discomforts,  and  were  only  taken  off  in  time  to  hurry  back  some- 
what tardily  to  Winchester  for  Cloister  time. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  closing  phase  of  his  life  in  London. 
Thirty  years  in  harness,  he  said,  were  enough  :  he  established 
himself  in  a  characteristically  unfashionable  quarter,  and  was  soon 
busy  examining,  reviewing,  lecturing  at  the  Working  Men's  College. 
Remote  as  it  was,  Wykehamist  friends  of  all  ages  presently  found 
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their  way  to  his  door.  He  was  certainly  altered.  There  was  at 
intervals  the  keen,  satirical  humour  of  old,  but  not  the  unceasing 
vivacity  of  former  days.  One  might  well  have  put  that  down  to 
increasing  years  but  for  the  anxious  inquiries  of  those  who  knew 
better.  For  a  time  the  cloud  gathered  and  closed  upon  him  almost 
imperceptibly  :  when  all  was  darkness,  death  brought  a  merciful 
release. 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

A  mournful  passing  indeed  for  one  who  had  been  a  centre  of 
mirth  and  brightness. 

It  were  idle  now  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  quality  of  his 
humour  :  no  wealth  of  anecdote  or  quotation  could  do  justice  to  its ' 
copious  spontaneity.  He  has  left  us  translations  in  verse  of 
the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  of  the  '  Oedipus  Tyrannus,'  and  a  prose 
version  of  one  or  two  other  plays  of  Sophocles.  With  Mr.  Turner 
he  edited  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  and  a  selection  of  Schiller's  poems. 
A  school  edition  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  I  think,  completes  the  tale  of 
his  published  works.  A  college  essay  society,  and  the  U.Us.1 
had  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  papers,  some  of  which  must 
have  kept  the  hearers  in  a  ripple  of  amusement  from  first  to  last. 
One  essay  on  Dante  found  its  way  into  print :  I  believe  a  few 
others,  in  which  wit  and  wisdom  mingled,  might  be  disinterred  from 
the  files  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  He  wrote  also  some 
occasional  verse.  But  the  savour  of  his  talk,,  and  of  his  intimate 
correspondence,  will  abide  longest  with  those  who  knew  him. 

With  more  persistency,  perhaps,  than  justice  it  has  been  made 
a  reproach  to  the  Public  Schools  that,  in  pursuit  of  a  narrow  classic- 
ism, they  have  neglected  much  else,  and  especially  our  own  language 
and  literature.  At  Winchester  in  our  time  we  passed  from  a  very 
fastidious  scholar,  whose  special  hobby  was  a  branch  of  science, 
into  Sixth  Book,  where  we  came  under  the  influence  of  Fearon, 
Ridding  and  Morshead.  Apart  from  the  daily  exercises  in  trans- 
lation and  retranslation,  admirably  calculated  as  they  were  to 
instil  a  sense  of  the  niceties  of  OUT  own  language,  and  to  train  us 
in  handling  it  with  accuracy  and  freedom,  apart  also  from  the 
facilities  given  to  such  of  us  as  were  minded  to  specialise,  none  of 
them  could  be  charged  with  wishing  to  force  our  minds  into  a 
narrow  groove.  No  one  who  knows  modern  Oxford  will  be  likely 
to  question  the  enthusiasm  which  Ridding  and  Fearon,  each  in 

1  United  Ushers :  a  society  of  assistant  masters  in  whjoh  he  represented 
Winchester,  in  succession,  I  believe,  to  Dr. 
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his  own  way,  brought  to  the  teaching  of  history.  And  if  they  did  not 
take  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses  up  to  books,  all  three  of 
them,  and  Morshead  especially,  were  ever  on  the  watch  with  apt 
quotation,  illustration,  allusion  and  otherwise  to  arouse  our  interest 
in  good  literature,  and  guide  and  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
We  might  profess  ignorance  of  that  obscure  person  John  Milton  ; 
but  I  for  one  read  '  Lycidas  '  the  earlier  and  the  oftener,  thanks  to 
Morshead's  interest  in  the  poem,  and  I  know  of  others  who  will 
own  as  much.  To  borrow  a  saying  of  his  own,  he  was  an  admirable 
'  Professor  of  the  Higher  Irrelevancy.' 

As  for  his  eccentricities,  I  have  heard  a  suggestion  that  he 
deliberately  traded  upon  them  to  keep  our  interest  alive.  Now, 
he  was  far  too  acute,  doubtless,  not  to  be  conscious  of  their  value 
as  an  asset.  Indeed,  I  remember  his  quoting  a  dictum  of  Bidding's  : 
'  It  is  no  bad  thing  to  be  thought  a  queer  fellow.'  But  to  put  them 
down  as  an  artificial  pose,  assumed  for  the  purpose,  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  They  were  but  one  expression  of  a  whimsical  personality  ; 
and  entertaining  as  we  found  them,  he  was  little  dependent  upon 
such  adventitious  aids.  Even  without  them  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  dull. 

But  in  addition  to  his  virtues  as  a  teacher,  and  in  spite  of 
occasional  indulgence  in  sarcasm,  Morshead  was  a  man  of  no  mere 
surface  geniality,  but  of  sympathies  both  wide  and  deep,  which 
endeared  him  to  men  of  very  various  temperaments.     One  test 
of  that  is  the  number  of  those  who,  from  the  first,  resorted  to  him 
for  advice  and  help.    And  even  when  the  Oxford  freshman,  who 
wrote  to  ask  the  whole  duty  of  an  undergraduate,  was  told  to  read 
his  books  and  not  be  an  ass,  that  wholesome  admonition,  I  will  be 
bound,  was  couched  in  phrases  which  rendered  it  not  altogether  un- 
acceptable.   On  the  other  hand  the  inscription  '  Quum  ob  rem  turn 
ob  spem '  in  a  book  which  was  his  parting  gift  to  me  strikes,  I  think, 
very  happily  the  right  note  of  generous  encouragement  to  a  lad 
leaving  school.    Indeed,  he  was  ever  ready  with  generous  appre- 
ciation of  good  work,  or  good  play.    In  short,  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion consistently  upheld  all  that  was  simple,  manly  and  sincere, 
while  he  chastised  whatever  seemed  to  him  cheap  or  pretentious. 
And  if  to  us  and  our  successors  were  given  the  time  and  talents 
which  might  have  won  fame  and  fortune  in  other  fields,  he  earned 
at  any  rate  the  schoolmaster's  reward.    For  scattered  up   and 
down  in  the  world  to-day  are  many,  I  am  sure,  who   will  bear 
witness  with  me  that  his  life  and  labour  were  not  spent  in  vain. 
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THE  sight  of  Mr.  Robert  Loraine  spouting  the  famous  '  Ballade 
du  duel '  in  Cyrano, 

*  A  la  fin  de  1'envoi  je  touche,' 

reminded  me  the  other  evening  of  ballades  in  general,  and  of  the 
jewelled  French  metres  that  had  such  a  vogue  in  England  forty 
years  ago,  from  the  time  when  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  came  back 
to  Edinburgh  from  Paris  with  the  new  toy,  and  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  ingenious  imitations  of  French  literature  ;  when  Swinburne, 
Andrew  Lang,  Austin  Dobson,  Edmund  Gosse,  Henley,  Payne, 
and  even  our  present  Poet  Laureate  did  not  disdain  to  use  all  their 
wits  to  master  the  rules  of  the  rondeau  and  rondel,  the  ballade 
and  the  sestina,  the  villanelle  and  '  le  pauvre  petit  triolet/  and 
to  fashion  in  English  the  delicate  patterns  of  Provence,  and  to 
embellish  the  metallic  framework  with  the  exquisite  charm  of  their 
fancies.  '  Here  was  a  trick,  a  great  deal  newer  than  the  sonnet,' 
says  Henley,  '  and  with  heaps  of  possibilities  in  it,  undreamed  of 
in  the  sonnet.  So  we  fell  on  the  lot ! '  The  pages  of  The  London 
during  1877  and  1878  are  enlivened  by  his  own  efforts,  which  are 
amazingly  spirited  and  ingenious.  But  soon  he  and  the  others 
got  tired  of  the  ballade,  '  because  we  all  got  the  trick  of  it.'  He 
thought  in  ballades,  as  Canon  Rawnsley  thought  in  sonnets  ;  and 
there  is  one  '  Ballade  of  Civil  Engineers '  which  is  said  to  have 
been  actually  produced  between  Gloucester  Road  and  South 
Kensington  stations,  so  facile  grew  the  knack. 

When  Mr.  Gleeson  White  edited  his  '  Selection  of  Ballades 
and  Rondeaus,  Chants  Royal,  Sestinas,  Villanelles,'  &c.,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  craze  had  nearly  died  out,  and  now 
it  is  rare  to  see  a  poem  in  any  of  these  forms  which  is  more 
than  a  tyro's  experiment.  A  great  pity,  for  a  polished  rondeau  is 
more  satisfactory  to  eye  and  ear  and  mind  than  a  slipshod  lyric ; 
and  as  there  is  no  fixed  form  for  a  lyric,  how  can  our  young  poets 
know  what,  in  regard  to  form,  is  the  object  of  their  polishing  ? 
Let  no  man  despise  rhyme  till  he  has  mastered  it,  nor  the  fixed 
form  till  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship.  That,  parenthetically, 
is  the  reason  why  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  in  his  Lily  of  Malud  and  similar 
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experiments  is  so  successful ;  by  his  earlier  work,  especially  by 
his  inimitable  parodies,  he  has  earned  the  right  to  say,  if  he  likes, 
with  Henley,  '  I  am  so  sick  of  rhyme  that  I  almost  wish  it  had 
never  been.' 

But  in  these  bird-cages  of  verse,  it  is  the  form  and  the  rhyme 
that  set  your  thoughts  moving.  '  Nothing,'  it  has  been  said,  '  is 
richer  in  suggestion  than  the  strict  laws  of  these  difficult  pieces  ; 
they  force  the  fancy  to  wander  afield,  hunting  high  and  low  ;  and 
while  she  seeks  through  all  the  world  the  foot  that  can  wear 
Cinderella's  slipper,  she  makes  delightful  discoveries  by  the  way.' 
And  the  refrain !  What  a  plaything  it  is  for  an  agile  mind,  and 
how  brilliantly  some  of  the  Americans  have  used  it ! 

The  rondeau  developed  from  the  rondel,  and  the  rondel  from 
the  triolet ;  and  the  triolet,  what  troubadour  first  gave  it  its 
gossamer  lightness  ?  Cleomades  of  Adenez-le-Roi,  the  earliest 
writer  in  triolets,  with  his  poem  of  20,000  verses  ?  A  terrible 
idea.  Anyhow,  here  is  a  correct  but  poor  specimen  : 

You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell, 

As  we  two  sat,  that  summer  day  ! 
What  now,  alas,  I  know  so  well 
You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell ; 
If  I  allowed  my  heart  to  swell 

With  love  for  you,  the  ever-gay, 
You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell, 

As  we  two  sat  that  summer  day. 

But  supposing  that  you  wished  to  say  more,  by  the  simple  addition 
of  five  lines  you  can  transform  the  triolet  into  a  rondel.    As  thus  : 

You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell, 
As  we  two  sat,  that  summer  day, 
And  dreamed  wild  things,  as  children  may, 

What  now,  alas,  I  know  so  well. 

Worked  in  my  blood  some  wondrous  spell, 

How  strong  I  did  not  dare  to  say  ; 
You  could  not  know — I  could  not  tell, 

As  we  two  sat,  that  summer  day. 

If  I  allowed  my  heart  to  swell 

With  love  for  you,  the  ever-gay, 
To  whom  my  passion  seemed  but  play, 
You  might  have  guessed  it,  Muriel, 
You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell. 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  example  that  unless  the  rondel  is  well 
written  the  flow  of  it  is  clogged  by  the  refrain— the  setting  is  too 
heavy  for  tb.e  stone  ;  and  naturally  the  rondel  was  gradually  merged 
into  the  rondeau,  and  with  almost  the  same  length  of  poem,  and 
still  the  same  three-fold  refrain,  takes  on  the  additional  support 
of  three  new  lines.  Here  then  is  the  rondeau  : 

You  could  not  know,  I  could  not  tell, 

In  that  soft  field  of  asphodel, 
As  we  two  sat,  that  summer  day, 
And  dreamed  wild  things,  as  children  may, 

What  now,  alas,  I  know  so  well. 

The  music  of  some  foam-born  shell 
Worked  in  my  blood  some  wondrous  spell, 
How  strong  I  did  not  dare  to  say — 
You  could  not  know. 

Ah  !  dear,  forgive  me  if  I  fell- — 
If  I  allowed  my  heart  to  swell 
With  love  for  you,  the  ever-gay, 
To  whom  my  passion  seemed  but  play. 
You  might  have  guessed  it,  Muriel, 
You  could  not  know. 

» 

And  there  you  are !  The  result  is  as  deplorable  as  a  fretwork 
bracket,  perhaps,  but  what  fun  there  is  in  making  it !  And  it 
is  only  a  trick,  as  you  can  see.  Try  it  in  your  bath. 

CHRISTOPHER  STONE. 
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THE  famous  legal  classification  of  witnesses  as  '  liars,  damned  liars, 
and  experts '  might  be  adapted  to  apply  to  historians,  who  may 
be  divided  into  those  who  give  no  references,  those  who  give 
incomplete  references,  and  those  whose  references  are  wrong.  It 
was  one  of  the  second  class — the  class  who  refer  you  blandly  to 
'  MS.  at  British  Museum  '  or  '  Smith's  Memoirs  ' — that  introduced 
me  to  the  industrious  clan  of  Watts.  Wishing  to  consult  Watts's 
'  The  Young  Man's  Looking  Glass  '  (eventually  traced  to  Richard, 
and  well  worth  the  trouble)  I  found  myself  confronted  with  Wattses 
ranging  from  Alaric  Alexander  to  Zillah  Madama.  By  a  coincidence 
extremes  met,  for  Zillah  was  the  wife  of  Alaric,  author  of  *  Lyrics 
of  the  Heart,'  editor  of  The  Literary  Souvenir  and  '  head-nurse 
of  a  hospital  of  rickety  newspaperlings.' 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  catalogue,  like  adversity, 
makes  strange  bedfellows.  When  we  find  Charles,  Diana  and 
Emily  writing  respectively  on  '  The  Meaning  of  Rationalism,' 
'  The  Renaissance  of  the  Greek  Ideal,'  and '  The  Fine  Art  of  Jujutsu  ' 
we  can  trace  an  imaginary  connection — the  first  and  third  dealing 
with  the  mental  and  physical  aspects  of  the  second.  But  when 
Francis  follows  with  '  An  Introductory  Manual  for  Sugar  Growers  ' 
no  link  is  visible ;  nor  does  he  lead  on  naturally  to  Gabriel,  with  his 
'  Words  of  Wisdom,  or  the  Beauties  of  Solomon  and  others  ; 
intended  as  a  Guide  for  Youth ' — unless  perchance  Francis,  following 
the  example  of  Ruskin's  essay  '  On  Sheepfolds,'  has  chosen  an 
allegorical  title  for  a  work  dealing  with  the  wisdom  that  is  '  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb.' 

Art  and  Science  are  well  represented  by  the  famous  names  of 
George,  Frederick  and  Henry,  and  Travel  less  admirably  by  William, 
whose  '  Description  of  a  Journey  through  French  Flanders  in 
March  1816  '  must  surely  be  the  dullest  diary  of  a  continental  trip 
that  has  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  print.  The  writer  seems  to 
have  been  a  protege  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  at  whose  expense 
he  made  the  journey,  of  which  he  conscientiously  records  the 
exact  course  and  little  more.  An  earlier  namesake,  in  1633,  had 
taken  a  vicarious  interest  in  travel,  contributing  philosophical 
comments  to  an  account  of  '  The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage 
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of  Captain  Thomas  James  in  his  intended  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage,'  and  Henry  L.  Watts  has  to  his  credit  '  Travels  in 
Aether,  or  Scenes  of  Life  in  Other  Worlds,'  which  I  imagine  to  be  a 
work  of  scientific  fiction,  or  fictionary  science,  in  the  style  of  Jules 
Verne  or  Wells,  for  I  have  not  had  the  curiosity  to  look  it  up.  But 
it  is  in  matters  touching  the  other  world,  and  theology  generally, 
that  the  clan  of  Watts  displays  most  literary  energy.  George 
in  1736  published  a  sermon,  of  which  the  only  interest  appears 
to  be  that  it  was  '  preached  before  the  Trustees  for  establishing 
the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,'  though  a  hasty  perusal  suggests 
that  it  might  equally  well  have  been  preached  before  any  other 
congregation.  Thirty  years  later  Stephen,  '  the  modest  and  candid 
Watts,'  obtained  second  place  in  a  competition  for  a  gold  medal 
offered  for  the  best  dissertation  on  '  The  Reciprocal  Advantages 
of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
Colonies.'  The  dissertations  were  read  on  May  20,  1766,  '  com- 
mencement day '  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  a  date  which  proved 
psychologically  admirable,  as  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  been  received  the  day  before.  However,  although  Stephen 
Watts's  essay  '  was  judged  a  masterly,  judicious  and  sensible 
performance,'  events  were  moving  too  fast  for  him  and  his 
'  perpetual  union/  and  his  arguments  have  vanished  into  dust 
with  his  subscribers.  Among  these  latter  were  John  Penn, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Allen,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  same  colony,  William  Franklin,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
various  members  of  the  college  staff,  from  the  Provost,  William 
Smith,  D.D.,  down  to  Thomas  Dungan,  mathematical  master, 
and  gentlemen  with  pleasing  names,  such  as  Dr.  James  Boggs, 
Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  Aeneas  Urquhart  and  Benjamin  Wynkoop. 

Of  the  theological  Wattses  not  the  least  vigorous  was  Jeffry, 
rector  of  Much  Leighes  in  Essex,  who  in  1657  published  '  A  Scribe, 
Pharisee,  Hypocrite — his  Letter  answered,  Separates  churched, 
Dippers  sprinkled.'  To  this,  his  first  and  so  far  as  I  know  only 
work,  are  prefixed  testimonials,  almost  as  immodest  as  a  modern 
publisher's  puffs,  by  Nathaniel  Hardy,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  John  Gauden,  then  of  Booking  but  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Gauden  terms  our  author  : 

'  a  Magazine  of  well  digested  Learning, . . .  not  lightly  dipt  but 
deep  dyed  in  Academicall  Learning,  having  been  many  years,  and 
with  much  repute,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  Cambridge,' 
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and,  with  an  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  unlearned,  not  perhaps 
inexplicable  in  one  whose  '  Eikon  Basilike '  had  been  attributed 
to  a  royal  hand,  declares  him  '  deserving  auditors  of  a  finer  mold 
than  usually  the  country  clod  affords,'  commending  him  because  he 

*  vouchsafes  to  condescend  to  the  meanest  capacities  of  his  rurall 
and  illiterate  antagonists,  whom  he  disdains  not  to  correct  in  their 
.Abcedarian  faults  of  false  English,  as  well  as  in  their  more  notorious 
and  dangerous  errors.' 

Jeffry  himself  certainly  adopts  a  high-handed  tone  towards  the 
unhappy  John  Web  of  Little  Waltham,  whose  letter,  illiterate  but 
earnest  and  by  no  means  discourteous,  had  roused  him  to  deliver 
this  dogmatic  diatribe/  In  his  prefatory  remarks  he  apologises 
for  the  homeliness  of  his  style  (which  is  his  saving  grace)  as  being 
suitable  to 

*  the  party  I  have  to  answer,  who  is  his  n'own  mother's  son,  every 
inch  of  him,  and  his  letter  in  his  n'own  mother's  tongue,  every 
syllable  of  it,  him  a  home-spun,  whether  web  or  webster,  farmer 
or  preacher,  I  know  not : .  .  .  .  according  to  whom  and  which  is 
therefore  the  answer  and  my  replication,  plain  and   unpolished, 
rude  and  incompt.    But  now  and  then  (I  confesse)  it  is  a  little  tart 
and  salt,  for  such  also  is  the  man  and  his  communication.' 

A  touch  of  the  salt  is  noticeable  in  his  retort  to  John  Web's 
claim  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture — '  as  if  you  were  the  Spirit's 
secretary  or  clerk  of  its  closet ' — and  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
tartness  in  such  comments  as — '  this  brazen  -  faced  Essex-calf 
(this  impudent  letter  I  mean),'  or  '  this  scurrilous  scribbling 
ploughman  (who  if  he  make  his  plough  to  go  no  righter  in  his  field 
than  he  hath  done  his  pen  in  this  letter,  he  makes  as  mad  work 
there  as  here  he  hath  done).'  Most  of  the  book  is  naturally  theology, 
possibly  profitable  to  the  soul  but  undoubtedly  wearisome  to  the 
flesh,  but  there  is  also  a  detailed  account  of  a  dipping,  or  baptism 
by  immersion,  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  a  pond  within 
the  parish,  which  is  of  some  interest. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  greatest  of  all  his  brothers,  Isaac. 
Hailed  as  a  '  human  seraph '  and  '  sovereign  of  sacred  verse,'  and 
author  of  solid  works  on  theology  and  logic  which  were  read  and 
admired  by  the  greatest  minds  of  his  time,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  literature — and 
probably  the  best  seller  of  his  time ;  even  modern  writers,  unless 
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they  be  sporting  novelists  or  infant  prodigies,  might  envy  the  cir- 
culation and  repeated  editions  of  his  poetical  works.  He  was 
especially  the  children's  poet ;  hundreds  of  families  must  have  been 
brought  up  on  his  moral  precepts.  The  most  pious  and  amiable  of 
men  himself,  he  brought  the  horrors  of  hell  home  to  a  thousand 
children  and  instilled  in  their  minds  the  terror  of  God,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  on  their  lips  the 
language  of  hypocritical  humility  : 

'  My  God,  I  hate  to  walk  or  dwell 

With  sinful  children  here  ; 

Then  let  me  not  be  sent  to  hell, 

Where  none  but  sinners  are.' 

This  verse,  from  one  of  his  '  Divine  Songs  for  Children,'  is 
admirable  in  its  childlike  simplicity  of  diction,  but  beyond  comment 
and  beneath  contempt  as  the  expression  of  a  child's  mind.  It  is, 
however,  excelled  by  the  first  verse  of  the  same  song  : 

'  Away  from  fools  I'll  turn  my  eyes 

Nor  with  the  scoffers  go  ; 
I  would  be  walking  with  the  wise 
That  wiser  I  may  grow.' 

What  manner  of  child  is  this  that  Watts  makes  his  mouth- 
piece ?  After  reading  such  stuff  one  has  to  turn  to  '  Pet  Marjorie  ' 
to  restore  one's  belief  in  child  nature  and  to  assure  oneself  that  a 
child  may  be  full  of  the  sense,  and  even  of  the  dogmas  (not  to  say 
nonsense),  of  religion  without  being  unbearable. 

The  secret  of  the  failure  of  these  much-vaunted  songs  is  to  be 
found  in  their  author's  modest  preface,  in  which  he  explains  that 
they  are  only  specimens  of  moral  songs  '  such  as  I  wish  some  happy 
and  condescending  genius  would  undertake  for  the  use  of  children, 
and  perform  much  better.'  Note  that  adjective  '  condescending,' 
for  therein  lies  the  key  to  much.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
Watts  had  his  full  share  of  that  spiritual  flunk  eydom  which  the 
eighteenth  century  confused  with  Christian  humility.  Take  these 
two  verses  from  another  moral  song  : 

'  What  tho'  I  be  low  and  mean, 

I'll  engage  the  rich  to  love  me, 
While  I'm  modest,  neat  and  clean 
And  submit  when  they  reprove  me. 
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Should  I  e'er  be  rich  or  great 
Others  shall  partake  my  goodness, 

I'll  supply  the  poor  with  meat, 
Never  showing  scorn  nor  rudeness.' 

In  their  way  these  are  perfect  gems  and  refreshingly  free  from  any 
taint  of  Bolshevism,  but  no  wonder  that  the  generations  brought 
up  on  these  sentiments  coated  their  houses  with  stucco  and  grained 
their  deal  doors  to  look,  as  they  hoped,  like  oak. 

It  is,  however,  strange  to  realise  that  the  great  puritan  poet 
admired  these  '  high  seraphic  numbers  ' ;  yet  Henry  Grove,  fore- 
seeing the  apotheosis  of  Watts,  assures  us  that, 

'  Milton,  immortal  bard,  divinely  bright, 
Conducts  his  fav'rite  to  the  realms  of  light.' 

As  Milton  had  died  three  months  after  Watts  was  born,  we  can 
only  assume  that  if  the  Doctor  was  really  his  favourite  author  he 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  his  works  through  some  celestial 
circulating  library — possibly  situated  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 
These  lines  of  Grove's  are  taken  from  a  long  complimentary, 
even  adulatory,  poem  prefixed  to  Dr.  Watts's  '  Horas  Lyricae,' 
for  which  the  author  himself  wrote  a  dedication  to  Queen  Anne, 
beginning : 

'  Queen  of  the  northern  world,  whose  gentle  sway 
Commands  our  love  and  charms  our  hearts  t'obey  ; 
Forgive  the  nation's  grone  when  William  dy'd  ; 
Lo,  at  thy  feet  in  all  the  loyal  pride 
Of  blooming  joy,  three  happy  realms  appear, 
And  William's  urn  almost  without  a  tear 
Stands,  nor  complains. . . . ' 

Foreseeing  the  blessings  that  are  to  follow  from  her  hand,  our 
poet  exclaims — inventing  a  new  adjective  in  his  fine  frenzy : 

*  Thy  beamy  wing  at  once  defends  and  warms 
Fainting  religion  . . . ' 

Looking  still  farther  forward  to  her  elevation  to  a  yet  highe 
sphere,  he  declares : 

'  Legions  attend  thee  at  the  radiant  gates  ; 
For  thee  thy  sister-seraph,  blest  Maria,  waits.' 
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It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  vision  of  Anne  and  '  blest  Maria  ' 
as  angels  strikes  us  as  humourous  rather  than  dignified ;  after  all 
we  never  saw  Queen  Mary,  so  cannot  properly  appreciate  that 
'  Beauty  that  gave  the  nations  law,'  which  Watts  declares  was 
hers.  In  the  matter  of  Queen  Anne  his  dithyrambs  proved  un- 
fortunate, and  in  1721  he  wrote  an  apologetic  note  explaining  that 
the  poem  was  written  in  1705  and  events  had  falsified  it ;  his 
prophetic  Muse  had  been  a  little  too  farsighted  and  had  mistaken 
the  radiance  of  George  I.  for  that  of  Anne. 

*  George  is  the  name,  that  glorious  star  ; 
Ye  saw  his  splendors  beaming  far  ; 
Saw  in  the  east  your  joys  arise 
When  Anna  sank  in  western  skies. 

'Twas  George  diffused  a  vital  ray 
And  gave  the  dying  nations  day  ; 
His  influence  sooths  the  Russian  bear, 
Calms  rising  wars  and  heals  the  air.' 

Needless  to  say,  the  accession  of  George  II.  roused  our  loyal 
bard  to  equal  enthusiasm : 

*  'Tis  George  the  blest  remounts  the  throne 
With  double  vigour  in  his  son, 
Lo,  the  majestic  form  appears, 
Sparkling  in  life  and  manly  years  : 
The  kingdom's  pride,  the  nation's  choice, 
And  heav'n  approves  Britannia's  voice.' 

To  do  him  justice,  however,  it  did  not  take  a  royalty  to  rouse 
him  to  lyric  pitch,  and  few  of  his  friends  can  have  escaped  poems 
from  the  Doctor's  pen.  Among  those  thus  enriched  was  Sir 
Nathaniel  Gould,  '  member  of  parliament  for  a  port  in  Sussex,' 
of  whom  we  are  told  : — 

' .  . .   the  glad  tenants  of  the  shore 
Shout  and  proclaim  him  senator.' 

So  says  the  Muse  of  Poetry,  but  her  unromantic  sister,  Clio, 
declares  that  many  of  the  tenants  of  Shoreham,  the  borough  in 
question,  shouted  very  much  to  the  contrary  and  so  effectively 
that  Sir  Nathaniel  was  unseated  in  two  successive  elections  for 
malpractices.  The  poem  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  contains  a 
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quotation  so  singularly  apt  at  the  present  time  that  I  feel  it  is 
worth  giving ;  the  poet  imagines  himself  in  Paradise,  listening  to 
divine  music,  and  hearing  '  these  notes,' 

'  I  long'd  and  wished  my  Bradbury  there.' 

Some  of  the  offerings  of  friendship  raise  the  question  why  certain 
names  are  impossible  in  poetry.  Polhill  is  a  good  name  and  its 
owner  was  a  worthy  man,  but  it  is  not  heroic,  and  when  Dr.  Watts 
exclaims : 

'  Polhill,  my  blood  boils  high,  my  spirits  flame  ; 
Can  your  zeal  sleep  !  Or  are  your  passions  tame  ! ' 

I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  that  the  answer  must  have  been  in  the 

**  */ 

affirmative. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  ;  but  after  all,  if  we  boggle  a  little 
at  the  statement  that  '  many  of  his  writings  will  remain  coeva 
with  our  language,'  it  is  difficult  to  put  an  age  limit  to  '  the  little 
busy  bee  '  and  still  more  difficult  to  foresee  a  time  when  his  great 
hymn/  0  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,'  will  not  resound  from  churches, 
school  chapels  and  other  places  where  they  sing. 

L.  F.  SALZMAN. 
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FIRST  NOVELS 

JUDGING  from  the  correspondence  in  certain  newspapers,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  First  Novels  is  exercising  the  minds  of  many 
authors  at  the  present  time,  as  though  some  new  and  momentous 
problem  had  suddenly  arisen.  No  doubt  the  exorbitant  rise  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  books  has  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
novels,  as  on  all  other  books,  and  probably  every  publisher  has, 
like  myself,  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  decline  many  books 
wjiich  in  happier  days  he  would  have  accepted,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  to  '  budget '  for  a  largely  increased  sale  in 
order  to  secure  even  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Where  a  sale  of  say 
1000  copies  before  the  war  would  have  yielded  a  sufficient  profit, 
it  requires  nearly  double  that  number  nowadays  even  to  cover 
outlay. 

Novels  have  always  been  the  victims  of  a  conventional  price. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  that  price  was  fixed  at  31s.  Qd.  :  a  small 
number  was  printed  in  three  volumes  :  sales  were  almost  exclu- 
sively to  lending  libraries  ;  a  profit  was  soon,  and  comparatively 
easily,  secured  ;  if  the  novel  did  not  meet  with  favour,  it  met 
with  a  painless  and  early  death,  but  if  it  '  took  on '  it  very  soon 
reappeared  in  a  cheaper  form.  This  system  was  no  doubt  a  bad 
one,  though  it  had  much  to  recommend  it  from  the  author's  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  now  past  praying  for. 

The  conventional  price  then  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  was 
fixed  at  6s.  non-net,  and  all  novels  were  placed  in  this  Procrustean 
bed.  Whether  they  consisted  of  60,000  or  160,000  or  200,000 
words,  they  were  all  treated  alike.  If  the  public  in  some  cases  got 
too  little  for  their  money,  in  a  large  number  of  cases— and  probably 
in  most — 'they  got  too  much.  The  publisher  and  the  purchaser 
respectively  '  gained  on  the  swings  what  they  lost  on  the  round- 
abouts.' 

With  the  6s.  volume  came  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  question  of  how  many  copies  to  print.  The  appeal  now  was 
not  only  to  those  who  borrowed  but  also  to  those  who  purchased 
new  books.  With  a  new  and  unknown  author  this  was  limited 
to  such  an  edition  as  would  cover  expenses  and  yield  a  small 
margin  of  profit  if  all  were  sold,  but  with  the  works  of  popular 
authors,  the  temptation  to  gamble  in  a  big  edition  was  great,  and 
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this  was  increased  when  the  author's  agent  entered  on  the  scene, 
and  began  a  system  of  competition,  and  of  demanding  payments 
in  advance  in  anticipation  of  royalties.  These  '  advances '  rose 
gradually,  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  pounds ;  nominally 
the  author  was  supposed  to  repay  the  balance,  if  royalties  earned 
did  not  equal  the  advance,  and  the  book  died,  but  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  such  repayments  have  never  been  sought  or  made.  In 
how  many  cases  the  advances  have  exceeded  earnings,  the  public 
has  little  idea.  I  need  only  say  that  the  number  is  very  large 
indeed.  It  is  dangerous  to  breathe  the  word  Lottery  in  these  days 
of  Political  Puritanism,  but  a  lottery  it  is.  The  system  as  a  whole 
has  less  to  recommend  it  than  that  of  the  old  '  Three  Decker,'  but 
the  gainers  have  been  the  popular  novelists  whose  names  are  already 
made,  and  the  chief  losers  have  been  writers  of  first  novels— and 
this  for  two  reasons. 

Most  publishers  of  novels  have  agreements  for  several  works 
of  leading  writers  of  fiction :  these  involve  an  outlay  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  no  inconsiderable  risk.  If  they  bring 
success  a  considerable  profit  is  secured — -if  failure,  sometimes  a 
heavy  loss.  With  such  commitments  on  his  hands  the  publisher 
is  naturally  reluctant  to  take  on  many  first  novels,  unless  they  are 
of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The  outlay  is  less,  and  the  loss  is 
less,  but  the  chances  of  success  are  also  very  much  less.  The  '  first 
novelist'  moreover  is  under  this  second  disadvantage,  that  he 
(or  she),  having  heard  of  prices  paid  to  the  favoured  few,  fixes  his 
expectations  too  high,  and  thinks  that  he  too  should  be  paid  a 
substantial  sum  in  advance. 

The  system  may  be  likened  to  a  golf  handicap  :  the  beginner 
with  a  handicap  of  eighteen  may  win  the  medal — but  wise  backers 
will  put  their  money  on  the  plus  five  man. 

The  much  advertised  successes  of  the  leading  writers  of  fictic 
have,  undoubtedly,  led  to  the  production  of  an  enormous  numbe 
of  MSS. — many  of  which  can  lay  no  real  claim  to  literary  mei 
(financial  success  can  come,  and  often  does  come,  without  tl 
quality),  or  to  any  attractive  feature,  but  in  most  cases  the  authc 
thinks  that  the  cherished  book  has  only  to  be  brought  out  by 
good  publisher  in  order  to  become  a  source  of  regular  income. 
Moreover  an  idea  prevails  among  many  inexperienced  writers  tha 
they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  not  on  what  their  books  have  earne 
but  in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  writing  them.    Tl 
idea  is  encouraged  in  at  least  one  quarter  where  one  would  look  for 
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more  wisdom  and  experience,  and  has  done  much  harm,  by  raising 
groundless  expectations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  equitable  system  for  the 
publication  of  first  novels  (honest  dealing  and  disclosure  of  accounts 
being  assumed)  is  what  is  known  as  the  profit-sharing  arrangement, 
with  a  proviso  that  if  the  book  '  draws  a  prize  '  and  the  sales  exceed 
a  certain  number,  the  author's  share  shall  automatically  increase. 
If  the  said  author  maintains  the  first  success,  and  secures  the 
public  ear,  then  a  more  favourable  arrangement  may  be  made 
for  subsequent  works.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  tha  a 
well-established  reputation  cannot  rest  on  the  first  book  alone : 
the  second  must  be  as  good  or  better — and  also  the  third,  before 
a  secure  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  found. 

There  is  one  thing  which  a  young  author  should  never  be  per- 
suaded to  do  unless  money  is  of  no  consequence,  and  that  is  to  pay 
for  the  publication  of  a  first  novel,  if  he  or  she  has  failed  to  find  a 
publisher  who  will  take  the  risk. 

There  may  be  '  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow '  in  realising  that  the 
book  is  financially  worthless — but  this  is  probably  the  case — and 
the  pill  of  losing  one's  money  is  to  most  people  even  bitterer,  and 
this  is  the  alternative. 

The  foregoing  conditions  apply  to  novels  at  all  times.  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  show  how  these  conditions  have  been  affected 
by  the  war. 

In  1914  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  1000  copies  of  a  novel — 
say  350  pp.  in  length — -was  about  £66,  and  to  this  had  to  be  added 
the  cost  of  corrections  in  proofs — -and  of  advertising.  This  last  tern 
could  not  be  less  than  £25  or  £30.  The  price  of  the  novel  was 
6s.  non-net,  in  other  words  the  public  could  buy  it  at  4s.  Qd.  and 
if  the  whole  edition  were  sold — 'allowing  for  press  copies,  discounts 
to  booksellers,  etc.,  the  gross  return  was  about  £153,  yielding  a 
total  profit  of,  say,  £62.  If  this  were  equally  divided  the  author 
and  publisher  each  received  £31,  and  out  of  the  publisher's  share 
had  to  be  paid  his  '  establishment  expenses '  which  never  enter 
into  an  author's  account  but  averaged  about  £30.  So  the  author 
received  £31  of  clear  profit  and  the  publisher  £1. 

If  the  novel  gave  promise  of  success,  a  second  and  larger  edition 
could  be  printed  from  type  already  standing ;  and  if  the  demand 
continued,  subsequent  profits  became  proportionately  much 
larger. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  existing  conditions :   the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  has  risen  from  £66  to  £21 8 ;  the  price  to  the  public  has  risen 
from  6s.  nominal  and  4s.  Qd.  actual  to  7s.  net.  If  the  whole  1000 
are  sold  as  before,  the  result  is  a  gross  return  of  £214,  in  place  of 
£153,  in  other  words  there  is  a  loss  of  £46,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  advertising  or  for  publisher's  '  establishment 
expenses '  which  are  at  least  double  what  they  were  in  1914. 

So  much  for  what  I  may  call  the  tentative  stage  of  the  new  novel. 
I  will  now  give  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  work  of  an  author 
of  established  reputation.  Before  the  war,  if  an  edition  of  10,000 
were  printed  the  cost  was  about  £280,  and  from  £75  to  £100  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  advertising.  In  such  a  case  part  of  the  edition 
would  have  been  done  up  in  cheap  binding  for  a  Colonial  edition, 
and  the  gross  return  would  be  some  £1450,  but  the  publisher  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum — not  less  than  £500 — in 
advance  on  a  royalty  of  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.  So  until 
about  two-thirds  of  the  edition  was  sold  he  did  not  even  cover 
his  outlay. 

Such  an  edition  now  costs  not  £280  but  over  £1000  ;  the  author 
gets  his  royalty  not  on  6s.  as  before,  but  on  7s.,  and  the  gross  return 
is  about  £2020.  In  other  words,  when  the  whole  edition  is  sold, 
the  author  gets  approximately  one-sixth  more  than  he  did  and  the 
publisher  about  one-third  less  ;  and  from  his  share  establishment 
expenses,  more  than  double  what  they  were  in  pre-war  times,  have 
to  be  deducted. 

Such  examples  as  these  might  be  multiplied  many  times,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  how  greatly  the  circumstances  have 
changed  since  1914. 

This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  discouragements  which  a 
publisher  has  to  face  in  connection  with  first  novels.  I  will  take 
a  case  of  common  occurrence.  He  reads  a  MS.  which  he  thinks 
shows  promise  of  better  things  to  come ;  he  publishes  it  without 
success,  and  loses  a  considerable  sum,  but  perhaps  perseveres  with 
a  second  or  even  a  third  book  by  the  same  author,  and  at  last 
comes  recognition  by  the  public  and  a  real  success. 

There  are  a  few  firms — sometimes  closely  associated  with  a 
literary  agency—  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  such  an  event. 
The  chestnuts  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  fire  by  another  hand 
and  now  is  the  time  to  lure  away  the  rising  author  by  some 
tempting  proposal,  and  to  reap  the  crop  of  another  man's  sowing, 
and  the  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized.  There  is  no  law  against 
such  a  practice,  but  courtesy  and  good  feeling  condemn  it,  and 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  desertions  cause  a  very  sore 
feeling. 

Having  now  set  forth  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
publication  of  books  generally,  I  will  return  to  the  question  of  first 
novels,  from  which  I  set  out. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  have  compelled  all  publishers  to 
decline  very  many  books  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  would 
readily  have  published,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  declined 
any  MS.  of  unquestioned  merit  because  it  happened  to  be  a  first 
novel.  The  standard  of  merit  may  perhaps  have  been,  half  uncon- 
sciously, raised  a  little,  and  we  have  accepted  several  in  the  past 
two  years  in  the  belief  that  they  have  passed  this  standard ; 
whether  our  anticipations  will  be  justified  or  not,  time  alone 
can  show. 

Before  the  war  the  normal  first  edition  of  a  new  book  consisted 
of  1000  copies  ;  if  this  was  sold  out  it  yielded  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit.  Now,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  and  increasing  cost  of 
production,  the  problem  facing  the  publisher  may  be  stated  as 
admitting  of  alternative  solutions,  (a)  can  the  price  of  the  book 
be  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sale  of  1000  copies  will  yield 
even  a  small  profit,  or  (6)  can  a  sale  of  2500  or  3000  at  approximately 
the  old  price  be  disposed  of  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  price  proportionately  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  :  no  one  will  pay  18s.  for  a  volume  which 
looks  like  6s.  in  value. 

The  present  conditions,  brought  about  by  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Trades  Unions,  do  press  hardly  on  novels  as  a  whole, 
but  they  press  even  more  hardly  on  classes  of  books  which  are  of 
more  permanent  and  solid  value.  With  a  novel  there  is  always 
a  gambler's  chance  of  success.  During  the  past  few  years  several 
books,  which  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  lay  claim  to  literary 
merit  or  permanent  value,  have  attained  to  amazing  circulations. 
I  dare  not  mention  even  a  few  examples,  for  fear  of  libel  actions, 
but  readers  will  no  doubt  supply  this  deficiency  for  themselves. 

The  classes  which  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering  most,  are 
histories,  manuals,  books  of  research  and  such  like,  for  which  a 
large  or  rapid  sale  cannot  be  anticipated.  In  this  matter  the 
public  is  as  much  a  loser  as  the  author  or  the  publisher. 

I  by  no  means  despair  of  the  future  :  conditions  will  adjust 
themselves  in  course  of  time,  but  meanwhile  it  would  help  a  solu- 
tion if  all  authors  were  content  with  such  remuneration  as  their 
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books  may  earn,  and  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  abandon  the 
expectation  of  '  gambling  in  futures.'  I  have  often  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  an  author  that  if  the  publication  of  a  book 
results  in  a  loss  he  ought  not  to  claim  a  profit  for  himself. 
Obviously  no  business  can  be  carried  on  on  such  lines. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  delusive  idea  among  young 
novelists,  that  if  only  their  books  can  be  displayed  on  the  railway 
bookstalls,  success  will  be  assured,  and  that  it  rests  with  the 
publisher  to  bring  this  to  pass. 

There  are  perhaps  some  400  important  stalls  of  the  kind  in  j 
England  and  Scotland.  For  the  largest  of  these  a  rent  is  exacted 
which  would  secure  a  moderate-sized  house  in  the  West  End  of 
London.  At  least  one  first-class  attendant  and  subordinates  are 
required  for  each  stall ;  and  a  profit,  I  believe  not  far  short  of 
four  figures,  must  be  made  in  order  to  make  such  a  stall  pay.  The 
profit  on  newspapers  and  magazines  which  form  the  staple  com- 
modity is  not  large  proportionately  to  sales.  Obviously  then  the 
books  offered  must  be  such  as  yield  a  good  return — such  as  '  remain- 
ders '  bought  at  a  low  rate,  or  the  popular  novels  of  the  day. 
If  '  a  place  in  the  sun  '  is  sought  for  by  other  books  which  do  not 
qorne  under  these  heads,  the  owners  say  '  if  you  will  let  me  have 
(say)  500  or  1000  copies  on  sale  or  return,  we  will  have  them 
displayed.' 

If  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  unsold  copies  are  returned  to  the 
publisher  at  the  end  of  (say)  six  months,  and  it  is  found  that  from 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  are  thus  returned,  so  soiled  and 
damaged  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  offered  for  sale  again  as  new 
books,  and  the  invariable  result  is  a  loss  to  the  publisher.  Authors 
must  remember  that  large  bookstall  sales  are  not  a  cause  but  a 
result  of  popularity. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 
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THE  TALE   OF  AN  ABORTIVE  REVOLT. 

THE  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  two  branches  of  the  profession 
which  has  lately  fluttered  the  legal  dovecots  will  gain  an  added 
piquancy  from  the  following  plain  unvarnished  tale. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago  a  considerable  commotion  waa 
caused  in  the  legal  world  by  an  organised  attack  made  in  the  Press 
upon  the  monopoly  claimed  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession 
to  the  right  of  interviewing  the  lay  client  direct.  As  the  fons  et 
origo  of  this  movement,  and  one  of  the  two  ostensible  actors  being 
now  dead,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  if  I  here  relate  how  it  came 
about. 

I  had  been  trained  as  a  '  Conveyancer,'  that  is,  a  barrister 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  draw  up  wills,  settlements,  and  other 
legal  documents,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  my 
prospective  livelihood  by  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1882,  which 
authorised  solicitors  to  use  any  of  the  forms  of  instruments  scheduled 
to  the  Act,  '  with  necessary  modifications,'  and  exempted  them 
from  liability  if  they  did  so,  even  if  their  incompetence  caused  the 
client  loss.  This  liability  had  been  the  only  protection  to  the 
conveyancing  barrister,  as,  previously  to  the  Act,  a  solicitor  was 
obliged  to  have  a  document  '  settled '  by  counsel  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  personal  responsibility.  While  this  was  the  rule  it  did  not 
matter  so  much  to  barristers  whether  the  public  could  give  them 
instructions  direct,  for  the  documents,  usually  drafted  in  the  rough 
by  the  solicitor,  always  reached  counsel  in  due  time. 

But  when  this  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  Othello  saw  his  occupa- 
tion gone,  unless  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  know  a  number  of 
solicitors,  or,  better  still,  to  have  a  father  or  brother  at  the  head 
of  a  large  firm.  By  the  'eighties,  not  only  had  the  lower  branch 
openly  asserted  their  exclusive  right  to  direct  relations  with  the 
public,  but  the  custom  was  becoming  more  and  more  common  for 
one  member  of  a  solicitor's  family  to  go  to  the  Bar  and  get  all 
his  work,  so  that  the  monopoly  became  complete.  Of  course  the 
shining  lights  of  the  profession  were  always  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  as  their  specialised  experience  compelled  solicitors  to  brief 
them,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent. 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  my  name  appeared  in  the  list  of 
those  called  to  the  Bar  in  1877, 1  received  within  forty-eight  hours 
two  letters  from  the  only  solicitors  I  knew  in  the  world.  They  were 
in  almost  identical  terms,  founded  perhaps  on  a  '  common  form  ' 
in  the  office.  After  good  wishes  came  in  each  an  expression  of 
regret.  One  said  that  his  son,  the  other  that  his  son-in-law, 
'  absorbed  all  his  business.'  One,  our  family  solicitor,  did  spare  me 
a  brief  from  time  to  time  thereafter  ;  but  the  other,  an  old  school- 
chum  of  my  father,  who  had  royally  tipped  me  a  sovereign  every 
time  he  invited  me  for  an  exeat  from  school,  never  sent  me  a  brief, 
though  head  of  one  of  the  largest  city  firms,  during  the  twenty 
years  that  I  continued  to  practise. 

This  preamble  will  enable  my  readers  to  appreciate  the  indig- 
nation with  which  I  viewed  the  passing  of  the  Conveyancing  Act ; 
scarcely  less  than  that  aroused  in  me  by  the  Solicitors'  "Remunera- 
tion Act,  of  about  the  same  date,  which  gave  an  attorney 
practically  the  option  of  charging  according  to  whichsoever  of 
two  scales  of  fees  prescribed  by  the  Act  would  pay  him  best.  One 
scale  enabled  him  to  charge  for  the  work  actually  done,  so  that  if 
the  sum  involved  was  small  he  used  this  scale.  The  other  was  an 
ad  valorem  scale,  so  that,  for  example,  a  simple  marriage  settlement 
of  £10,000,  which  any  barrister  would  draw  for  two  guineas,  entitled 
the  solicitor  who  carried  it  through  to  charge  a  sum  well  over 
£100.  I  said  above  '  practically,'  for  though  the  Act  required  a 
solicitor  to  give  his  client  notice  if  he  intended  to  charge  ad  valorem, 
a  step  which  would  have  opened  the  client's  eyes  to  the  '  heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose,'  nature  of  the  system,  I  never  in  all  my 
experience  came  across  a  layman  who  knew  of  the  alternative 
scales  or  one  who  had  received  the  stipulated  notice. 

Both  Acts  were  passed  by  a  Parliament  in  which,  if  my  memory 
serve  me,  there  were  over  130  members  of  the  legal  profession,  of 
whom  by  far  the  larger  number  were  either  solicitors  or  barristers 
who  would  be  only  too  happy  to  oblige  their  clients,  actual  or 
prospective.  Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  attorneys  by  any  means 
end  with  the  direct  votes  they  could  muster,  for  the  landowners  in 
the  House  at  that  time  were  mostly  in  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances, and  few  of  the  manufacturing  representatives  would 
care  to  deny  such  a  trifle  to  their  '  man  of  business.'  Further- 
more, the  ostensible  intention  of  the  two  Acts  was  to  simplify 
conveyancing  and  fix  the  scale  of  fees.  Only,  unfortunately  for  the 
public,  what  the  legislature  gave  with  one  hand  in  prescribing  cur- 
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tailed  and  simplified  forms  it  took  away  with  the  other  in  enabling 
solicitors  to  charge  ad  valorem.  Like  everyone  else  in  the  pro- 
fession I  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  craftiness  of  their  move ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  conveyancing  Bar  was  doomed  to  suffer  by 
these  changes  even  more  heavily  than  the  public  convinced  me 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  at  once  to  abolish  the  unique 
monopoly  claimed  by  solicitors  in  England  and,  I  believe,  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  therefore,  and  being  acquainted  with 
the  historic  fact  that  the  famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  counsel  without  the  intervention  of  a 
solicitor,  I  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  my  friend  '  Dick  '  Webster, 
known  later  though  not  better  as  Lord  Alverstone,  who  was  then 
Attorney-General,  what  was  his  view  as  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Bar. 
Finding  that  it  coincided  with  my  own  and  that  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  giving  a  public  answer  to  a  query  on  the  subject, 
I  got  another  friend,  Kobert  Yerburgh,  then  M.P.  for  Chester,  to 
write  to  Webster  in  somewhat  the  following  terms  : 

'  May  I  ask  you  as  Leader  of  the  Bar  to  declare  whether  it  is 
contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  barrister  to  have  direct  communication 
with  an  outside  client  without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor, 
either  in  connection  with  instructions  for  the  preparation  or  draw- 
ing of  any  legal  document  or  in  order  to  advise  the  client  as  to 
his  legal  rights  in  any  matter  ?  I  propose  to  publish  this  letter 
and  your  answer  in  the  Press.' 

To  this  the  Attorney-General  replied  : 

'There  is  no  rule  of  etiquette  forbidding  such  direct  com- 
munication unless  legal  proceedings  are  pending  or  in  immediate 
contemplation.' 

Meanwhile  I  had  confided  my  scheme  to  a  barrister  friend, 
George  Somes  Layard,  who  adopted  my  suggestion  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  his  turn  communicated  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  Willoughby  (now 
Sir  Willoughby)  Dickinson,  whom  he  described  to  me  as  one  of  the 
most  able  men  in  the  profession,  an  estimate  fully  borne  out  by  the 
brilliant  way  in  which  he  subsequently  filled  for  several  years  the 
arduous  post  of  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council.  Dickin- 
son readily  consented  to  become  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  conspira- 
tors, and  by  the  time  the  Yerburgh- Webster  correspondence  was 
published  we  were  ready  with  sheaves  of  anonymous  letters  setting 
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forth  the  iniquitous  and  unfounded  claim  to  monopoly  put  forward 
by  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession,  and  the  immense  saving 
that  would  accrue  to  the  public  if  the  unnecessary  duplication 
of  advisers  were  abolished,  a  solicitor  being  only  employed  where 
his  services  were  required,  and  fees  charged  in  every  instance  for 
the  work  actually  done. 

The  reception  of  the  Attorney-General's  pronouncement  was 
quite  what  we  expected,  and,  except  for  the  apathy  of  the  general 
public,  all  we  could  wish.  The  solicitors,  of  course,  and  their 
organs  in  the  Press,  were  rampant.  Some  boldly  ventured  to 
challenge  the  Attorney-General's  decision,  but  the  greater  part 
contented  themselves  with  fulminating  decrees  of  Boycott  against 
any  barristers  who  dared  to  act  upon  it.  I  well  remember  the 
inward  amusement  with  which,  some  six  months  later,  I  heard  my 
host,  an  estimable  but  very  fiery  member  of  the  other  branch, 
declare  in  emphatic  language  that  he  would  never  send  another 
brief  to  any  barrister  who  had  direct  dealings  with  the  outside 
public.  Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  enlighten  him  as  to  my  part  in 
the  matter  and  he  continued  to  be  one  of  my  best  clients  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Some  few,  it  is  true,  of  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  Press 
both  in  town  and  country  adopted  and  corroborated  our  arguments, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Bar  as  a  whole  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  ofE  its  chains.  In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  divided  into  two 
preponderant  classes,  the  beati  possidentes  who  saw  no  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  order  of  things  in  the  best  regulated  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  the  mass  of  undecided  and  defenceless  sheep  who 
trembled  to  lose  the  little  wool  they  carried  or  might  hope  to  grow 
in  a  little  time  if  left  alone.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we,  the 
three  conspirators,  were  in  this  category,  for  each  of  us  had  then 
some  small  practice,  and  nothing  but  a  decided  response  of  the 
public,  showing  a  readiness  to  avail  itself  of  its  newly  re-dis- 
covered privilege,  would  have  emboldened  us  to  reveal  our  identity. 
There  were  meetings  largely  attended  by  the  very  junior  or  briefless 
Bar  to  discuss  the  position,  but  it  was  evident  that  while  all 
sympathised  with  the  emancipation  movement  no  one  cared  to 
bell  the  cat.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  of  the  beati  possidentes 
aforesaid  to  comment  caustically  on  the  coming  degradation  of 
the  Bar,  when  the  members  of  that  illustrious  profession  would 
presumably  have  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  disreputable 
member  of  the  public,  perhaps  even  putting  brass  plates  on  their 
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doors  like  any  doctor  or  dentist !  This,  even  in  those  pie-democratic 
days,  was  an  argument  of  no  real  substance,  for  there  never  could 
have  been  any  obligation  on  a  barrister  to  see  his  client  direct, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  right  of  interview  without  a  solicitor's 
presence  after  litigation  had  commenced  did  away  with  the  possible 
awkwardness  of  counsel  knowing  too  much  of  his  client. 

And  so  at  length  fizzled  out  our  gallant  Catherine  Wheel  and 
nobody  seemed  '  a  penny  the  worse ' — or  better.  Personally, 
however,  I  solaced  my  aggrieved  feelings  in  after  years  by  making 
wedding  presents  of  their  marriage  settlements  to  several  fair 
friends  of  mine,  explaining  that  I  was  entitled  under  Webster's 
decision  to  do  so,  and  telling  them  to  refer  their  solicitors  to  me 
if  any  difficulty  should  arise.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  complaint 
ever  reached  my  ears. 

H.  G.  RAWSON. 
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CIVIL  Servants  are  usually  the  best  diarists.  They  have  all  the 
qualifications  for  the  post :  sufficient  leisure,  familiarity  with 
great  affairs,  and  an  easy  and  unruffled  existence  which  naturally 
tends  to  contemplation  and  reflection.  Therefore,  we  turn  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys,  of  the  Navy  Office,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  knowing  that  we  shall  get  from  them 
a  shrewd  commentary  on  the  current  of  life,  as  it  passed  them, 
brightened  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  town.  But  if  one  were  asked 
whom  of  all  men  in  the  world  one  could  least  expect  to  produce 
a  diary  which  would  be,  not  merely  informing  to  the  historian, 
but  pleasant  to  the  casual  reader,  one  would  name  a  conspirator. 
A  life  of  aliases,  of  disguises,  constantly  in  motion,  constantly 
embroiled  in  fresh  affairs,  makes  a  very  good  subject  for  a  picaresque 
romance,  but  the  central  figure  has  seldom  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  write  of  his  own  deeds.  Were  there  no  other  reason,  the 
fear  of  incriminating  himself  and  others  acts  as  a  check  on  self- 
revelation,  and  without  self -revelation  a  diary  is  nothing.  None  the 
less,  one  of  the  best  (for  my  part,  I  place  it  second  only  to  Pepys) 
diaries  in  the  English  language  is  the  work  of  an  Irish  conspirator. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  founder  of  the  United  Irishmen,  whom 
Wellington  once  declared  to  have  been  as  dangerous  to  the  British 
Empire  as  Hannibal  was  to  Eome,  left  behind  him  a  journal.  This 
journal,  buried  by  filial  piety  in  a  portentous  biography,  covers 
the  most  active  period  of  Tone's  life.  It  begins  in  1790,  when  he 
was  twenty-seven  ;  but  the  earlier  portion  is  fragmentary,  dealing 
with  his  life  at  the  Irish  Bar,  which  he  disliked  intensely.  The  main 
features  of  interest  at  this  stage  are  his  comments  on  contemporaries. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  view  of  Fitzgibbon  (Lord  Clare),  then  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  had  some  slight  acquaintance  : 

'  Mem.  Wolfe  is  the  Chancellor's  private  tutor  in  legal  matters. 
Fitzgibbon  has  read  Coke  and  Littleton  under  his  papa  ;  he  has  a 
very  intelligent  clerk  to  note  his  briefs  ;  he  has  Boyd  to  hunt  his 
cases  ;  and  he  has  some  talents,  great  readiness,  and  assurance ; 
and  there  is  Fitzgibbon.'  (June  20,  1790.) 

These  notes  are,  however,  but  fragmentary,  and  it  is  not  till  1792 
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that  the  diary  takes  shape  as  such  and  begins  to  display  its  true 
merits. 

These  are  very  real  ones.  It  may  be  said  that  a  diarist  should 
possess  three  qualities  in  order  to  make  his  work  interesting.  He 
should  be  brought  in  contact  with  men  who  have  made — or  are 
to  make — their  mark  in  the  world  ;  he  should  have  many  interests, 
and  he  should  be  perfectly  candid.  Tone  has  all  these — the  last 
almost  to  excess.  Fate  sent  him  to  France  in  1796,  and  Carnot, 
Hoche,  and  Bonaparte,  who  figure  in  his  pages,  are  at  least  as 
interesting  as  Sir  William  Coventry  and  my  Lord  Brouncker,  or 
'  Bear  '  Ellice  and  '  Poodle  '  Byng.  He  was  not  wholly  absorbed 
in  conspiracy,  nor  did  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  deprive  him  of  his 
sense  of  humour.  He  had  an  eye  for  landscape,  loved  the  theatre, 
and  took  a  healthy  interest  in  his  food  and  drink.  The  candour 
of  his  references  to  the  latter  have  done  something  to  injure  him 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  a  toper.  Take  a 
description  such  as  this  : 

'  November  1,  1792.  Dinner  at  Warren's.  A  long  set  of  the 
chief  United  Irishmen  ;  all  very  pleasant  and  good.  Mr.  Hutton 
(an  alias  of  Tone's)  endeavours,  being  entre  deux  vins,  to  delude 
the  gentlemen  present  into  forming  a  volunteer  company  on  good 
principles,  civil  and  military.  A.  H.  Rowan  rises  thereat,  also 
Magog  (R.  McCormick,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Committee).  Mr. 
Hutton  a  little  mad  on  the  subject  of  volunteering  ;  would  be  a 
great  martinet  '  Army,  damn  me !  '  Talk  a  great  deal  of  tactics 
and  treason.  Mr.  Hutton  grows  warm  with  the  subject ;  very 
much  surprised  on  looking  down  to  the  table  to  see  two  glasses  before 
him  ;  finds,  on  looking  at  Hamilton  Rowan,  that  he  has  got  four 
eyes ;  various  other  phenomena  in  optics  equally  curious.  Mr. 
Hutton ,  like  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  fixed,  but  everything 
about  him  moving  in  a  rapid  rotation  ;  perfectly  sober,  but  perceives 
that  everyone  else  is  getting  very  drunk ;  essays  to  walk  across 
the  room,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  move  rectilineally,  proceeding 
entirely  from  his  having  taken  a  sprig  of  watercress  with  his  bread 
at  dinner.  "  God  bless  everybody."  Sundry  excellent  toasts.  A 
round  of  citizens,  that's  coming  into  fashion,  trifling  as  it  is  it  is  a 
symptom.  All  embrace  and  depart  at  12.  Fine  doings !  Fine 
doings  ! 

'  November  2.  Sick  as  Demogorgon ;  purpose  to  leave  off 
watercresses  with  my  bread.' 

This  is  not  the  language  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  the  exuber- 
ance of  a  man  who  enjoys  an  occasional  outburst  in  the  company 
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of  his  friends.  When  later  in  Paris  he  reports  that  he  drinks  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy  in  the  evening,  he  notes  : 

'  A  bottle  is  loo  much,  and  I  resolve  every  morning  to  drink 
but  the  half,  and  every  evening  regularly  I  break  my  resolution,' 

and  utters  the  wish  that  his  friend  P.P.  (Thomas  Russell,  who 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Army  to  become  a  United  Irishman, 
and  was  executed  at  Downpatrick  in  1803)  were  with  him  to 
drink  the  other  half. 

Tone's  frankness  in  this  respect  might  be  disgusting  were  it 
not  paralleled  by  a  similar  outspokenness  in  all  his  affairs.  He 
had  the  quality,  somewhat  unusual  in  a  conspirator,  of  giving 
full  credit  to  his  colleagues.  His  tribute  to  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald is  a  fine  and  sincere  one  : 

'  I  knew  Fitzgerald  but  very  little,  but  I  honour  and  venerate 
his  character,  which  he  has  uniformly  sustained,  and  in  this  last 
instance  illustrated.  What  miserable  wretches  by  his  side  are  the 
gentry  of  Ireland !  I  would  rather  be  Fitzgerald,  as  he  is  now, 
wounded  in  his  dungeon,  than  Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  a  noble  fellow  !  Of  the  first  family  in  Ireland,  with  an  easy 
fortune,  a  beautiful  wife,  and  family  of  lovely  children,  the  certainty 
of  a  splendid  appointment  under  Government  if  he  would  condescend 
to  support  their  measures ;  he  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
emancipation  of  his  country,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  it  even 
to  his  blood.'  (June  12,  1798.) 

Five  months  later  Tone  himself  lay  in  an  Irish  dungeon,  dying 
of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  he  was  guided  by  some  premonition  of  his  own  fate.  He 
was,  however,  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  some  of  his  fellow  con- 
spirators :  he  disliked  Napper  Tandy,  and  described  a  priest  named 
Fitzsimons,  with  whom  he  was  asked  to  co-operate,  as  an  '  eternal 
blockhead.'  He  did  not  even  spare  his  own  employers  :  when  in 
Dublin,  in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  C  crcmittee.  he  wrote  : 

'  The  Catholic  spirit  quite  broken.  They  do  not  even  beat  one 
another.  Sad  !  sad !  Busy  all  day  folding  papers,  &c.,  for  the 
Munster  Bishops.  Damn  all  Bishops  !  Gog  (Keogh)  not  quite 
well  on  this  point.  Thinks  them  a  good  thing.  Nonsense.' 
(August  1,  1792.) 

Had  their  lordships  been  privileged  to  read  this  candid  comment, 
they  might  not  improbably  have  reconsidered  their  decision  to  have 
a  Protestant  secretary. 
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He  confided  to  his  diary  in  Paris  (which  was  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  his  wife  and  his  friend  Russell)  all  his  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Once  in  a  sanguine  mood  he  examines  his  conscience  thus : 

'  Have  I  no  selfish  motives  ?  Yes,  I  have.  If  I  succeed  here, 
I  feel  I  shall  have  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  my  country : 
and  as  I  love  her,  and  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  serve  her,  I  shall 
certainly  hope  for  some  honourable  station  as  a  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  the  dangers  I  have  incurred,  and  those 
which  I  am  ready  and  shall  have  to  make  and  incur  in  the  course 
of  this  business.'  (March  27,  1796.) 

Like  most  conspirators,  however,  disappointments  and  rebuffs 
often  dispel  hope  and  outbursts  of  '  Hell !  hell !  hell !  Allah  !  Allah ! 
Allah ! '  are  frequent  in  his  pages.  At  times,  he  despaired,  and 
expressed  his  despair  in  one  passage  which  seems  to  me  entirely 
honourable  and  dignified. 

'  I  am  pretty  sure  Carnot  has  never  read  one  line  of  my  memorials, 
but  has  taken  them  on  the  report  of  Clarke,  and  God  only  knows 
what  that  report  may  have  been.  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  head 
that  that  fellow  is  betraying  the  cause,  or  at  least  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  thwart  and  oppose  it ;  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent 
him  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  That  is  hard.  I  fear  all  my  exertions 
and  sacrifices  and  hopes  will  come  to  nothing  at  last.  Well,  if  it 
should  be  so,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  but  it  is  cruel.  I  begin 
now  to  think  of  my  family  and  cottage  again.  I  fancy  it  will  be 
my  lot  at  last  to  bury  them  and  myself  in  the  backwoods  of  America. 
My  poor  little  boys  !  I  had  almost  begun  to  entertain  hopes  of 
being  able  to  rescue  them  from  that  obscurity,  and  above  all  to 
place  my  wife  and  our  dear  Maria  (his  sister)  in  a  situation  more 
worthy  of  them,  but  if  I  cannot,  I  must  submit.  It  is,  at  least, 
no  fault  of  mine.  I  think  I  have  left  nothing  on  my  part  undone, 
or  untried,  or  unhazarded.'  (May  2,  1796.) 

As  a  rule,  however,  he  did  not  despond,  and  though  he  lived 
quietly  and  alone  and  went  little  into  society  he  met  many  men 
of  interest.  His  description  of  Carnot  is  too  long  to  quote  ;  and 
he  passes  with  casual  mention  Murat  (who  was  curious  as  to  Napper 
Tandy's  military  talents),  Desaix,  and  Grouchy.  He  mixed  but 
little  with  his  fellow  exiles,  and  so  it  is  worth  while  quoting  his 
opinion  of  Tom  Paine. 

'  I  have  lately  been  introduced  to  the  famous' Thomas  Paine, 
and  like  him  very  well.  He  is  vain  beyond  all  belief,  but  he  has 
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reason  to  be  vain,  and  for  my  part  I  forgive  him.  He  has  done 
wonders  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  conscientiously  an  honest  man.  He  converses 
extremely  well ;  and  I  find  him  wittier  in  discourse  than  in  his 
writings,  where  his  humour  is  clumsy  enough.  He  drinks  like  a 
fish,  a  misfortune  which  I  have  known  to  befall  other  celebrated 
patriots.'  (March  3,  1797.) 

The  greatest  man,  however,  with  whom  Tone  came  in  contact 
was  Napoleon.  Their  first  interview  is  described  as  follows  : 

'  General  Desaix  brought  Lewines  and  me  this  morning  and 
introduced  us  to  Bonaparte,  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine. 
He  lives  in  the  greatest  simplicity ;  his  house  is  small,  but  neat, 
and  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments  in  the  most  classical  taste.  He  I 
is  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  slender  and  well-made,  but  stoops 
considerably ;  he  looks  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  owing 
to  the  great  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  immortal  campaign  of 
Italy.  His  face  is  that  of  a  profound  thinker,  but  bears  no  marks 
of  that  great  enthusiasm  and  unceasing  activity  by  which  he  has 
been  so  much  distinguished.  It  is  rather,  to  my  mind,  the  counten- 
ance of  a  mathematician  than  a  general.  He  has  a  fine  eye,  and 
a  great  firmness  about  his  mouth.  He  speaks  low  and  hollow.  His 
manner  is  cold,  and  he  speaks  very  little  ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  dry 
as  that  of  Hoche,  but  seems  rather  to  proceed^from  languor  than 
anything  else.'  (December  21,  1797.) 

Two  other  interviews  followed  :  in  one  Napoleon  enquired  as  to 
Tone's  courage,  and  •  being  told  that,  when  the  occasion  presented 
itself,  he  would  see,  replied,  '  Eh  bien,  cela  suflit.'  At  the  second  he 
burst  into  a  political  harangue,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared : 
'  What  I  have  done  has  not  been  done  in  a  boudoir,  and  it  is 
for  Europe  and  posterity  to  judge  me.'  Tone's  arguments  were, 
however,  unavailing.  Napoleon,  always  profoundly  indifferent  to 
Ireland,  was  not  likely  to  abandon  the  Egyptian  expedition  for  a 
campaign  among  bogs  and  bohireens,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
he  only  received  the  Irish  envoys  in  order  to  delude  the  English 
Secret  Service. 

These  extracts  have  shown  that  Tone  was  an  acute  observer, 
but  perhaps  his  chief  excellence  is  as  a  critic.  Of  art  he  admits 
that  he  knew  little ;  his  favourite  painter  was  Guido  Reni,  and 
he  thought  '  the  Magdalene  of  Lebrun '  the  finest  picture  in  the 
Louvre.  Nor  does  he  speak  much  of  books,  though  his  comment 
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on  Chesterfield  shows  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  them.     It 
runs  as  follows : 

'  Dinner  very  bad.  Eetire  early  to  my  crib  and  read  Chester- 
field's Letters.  His  Lordship,  a  damned  scoundrel !  He  advises 
his  son  to  attack  Madame  de  Blot,  because  she  has  been  married 
a  year  and  loves  her  husband.  Damn  his  blood,  the  rascal !  I 
wish  I  was  kicking  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to  more  virtue  than  other 
people,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  such  cold-blooded  villainy  on 
deliberation.  Till  I  read  this  infamous  letter  I  thought  the  character 
of  Valmont  in  "  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  "  was  a  monstrous  fiction, 
but  I  see  now  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  the  inclination,  though, 
perhaps,  not  the  talent,  to  be  as  great  a  scoundrel.'  (October  8, 1792.) 

Tone  was,  no  doubt,  prejudiced  against  a  former  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  but  the  intolerance  of  this  passage  is  so  unusual  that  one 
may  conjecture  that  the  very  bad  dinner  had  something  to  say 
to  his  mood. 

Where  he  shines  is  as  a  dramatic  critic  :  he  loves  the  play 
as  much  as  Pepys,  and  seldom  fails  to  record  his  impressions. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  brief  comment  on  a  nameless  play 
which  he  saw  in  Belfast : 

'  Came  home  before  the  play  was  half  over  ;  the  parties  appearing 
all  so  miserable  that  I  could  foresee  no  end  to  their  woes.  Home, 
whiskey  punch  with  P.P.  Bed  early.'  (October  17,  1791.) 

Yet  his  descriptions  of  the  French  stage  in  1796  are  perhaps 
of  the  greatest  interest.  He  was  delighted  with  the  Opera  and 
the  spectacle  which  followed.  Soon  after  reaching  Paris,  he  wrote : 

'  In  the  evening  at  the  Grand  Opera.  The  Marseillaise  Hymn 
was  sung,  and  produced  great  enthusiasm.  At  the  word  "  Aux 
armes,  citoyens,"  all  the  performers  drew  their  swords,  and  the 
females  turned  to  them  as  encouraging  them.  Before  the  last  verse 
there  was  a  short  pause,  the  time  of  the  music  was  changed  to  a 
very  slow  movement,  and  supported  only  by  the  flutes  and  oboes  ; 
a  beautiful  procession  entered  ;  first  little  children  like  cherubs, 
with  baskets  of  flowers  ;  these  were  followed  by  boys,  a  little  more 
advanced,  with  white  javelins  in  their  hands.  Then  came  two 
beautiful  female  figures,  moving  like  the  Graces  themselves,  with 
torches  blazing  ;  these  were  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  other 
performers,  variously  dressed,  who  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides 
of  the  stage.  The  little  children  then  approached  the  altar  with 
their  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they  laid  before  the  goddess.  The 
whole  then  knelt  down,  and  all  this  was  executed  in  cadence  to  the 
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music  and  with  a  grace  beyond  description.  The  first  part  of  the 
last  verse,  "  Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie,"  was  then  sung  slowly  and 
solemnly,  and  the  words  "  Liberte,  liberte,  cherie  "  with  an  emphasis 
which  affected  me  most  powerfully.  All  this  was  at  once  pathetic 
and  sublime  beyond  what  I  had  ever  seen,  or  could  imagine  ;  but 
it  was  followed  by  an  incident  which  crowned  the  whole,  and  rendered 
it  indeed  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  free  republic.  At  the  words  "  Aux 
armes,  citoyens,"  the  music  changed  again  to  a  martial  style,  the 
performers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  in  an  instant  the  stage  was  filled 
with  National  Guards,  who  rushed  in  with  bayonets  fixed,  their 
sabres  drawn,  and  their  tricolour  flag  flying.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  effect  of  this.  I  never  knew  what  enthusiasm  \vas 
before,  and  what  heightened  it  was  that  the  men  I  saw  before  me 
were  not  hirelings  acting  a  part ;  they  were  what  they  seemed, 
French  citizens  flying  to  arms  to  save  their  country  from  slavery. 
They  were  the  men  who  had  precipitated  Cobourg  into  the  Sambre, 
and  driven  Clerfait  over  the  Rhine,  and  were  at  this  moment  on 
the  eve  of  again  hurrying  to  the  frontiers,  to  encounter  fresh  dangers, 
and  gain  fresh  glory.  This  was  what  made  the  spectacle  interesting 
beyond  all  description.'  (Paris,  February  13,  1796.) 

This  was  clearly  good  propaganda  and  produced  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  stranger.  Three  months  later  he  saw  through  it 
and  wrote  : 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution 
has  entirely  abated  :   even  the  immortal  victories  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  have  not  the  smallest  effect.    I  observe  it,  particularly  at 
the  spectacles,  where  they  sing  (by  order  of  the  Executive)  "  Les 
Chants  Civiques  "  every  night,  and  they  are  received  with  the  utmost 
phlegm,  and  sometimes  worse.    Enthusiasm  is  a  passion  which 
will  not  last  for  six  years  of  a  war,  which,  however  glorious  beyom 
all  historical  example,  has  been  attended  with  great  individua 
suffering.    I  observe,  too,  the  young  men  are  the  most  disaffecte< 
part  of  the  nation.     They  skulk  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
requisition,  which  they  evade  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
(May  20,  1796.) 

His  delight  in  the  Opera  remained  unabated,  but  he  was  always 
pleased  to  find  a  translation  of  a  play  that  he  had  seen  before, 
and  which  brought  back  memories.  At  Rennes  he  saw  Addison's 
'  Drummer '  and  thought  of  his  friend,  Russell,  but  '  Othello '  in 
Paris  gave  him  less  enjoyment : 

'  Went  to  see  "  Othello  " — not  translated — but  only  taken  froi 
the  English.    Poor  Shakespeare !    I  felt  for  him.    The  Frenc 
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tragedy  is  a  pitiful  performance,  filled  with  false  sentiment ;  the 
Moor  whines  most  abominably,  and  lago  is  a  person  of  a  very  pretty 
morality  :  the  author  apologises  for  softening  the  villainy  of  the 
latter  character,  as  well  as  for  saving  the  life  of  Desdemona,  and 
substituting  a  happy  termination  in  place  of  the  sublime  and  terrible 
conclusion  of  the  English  tragedy,  by  saying  that  the  humanity  of 
the  French  nation  and  their  morality  would  be  shocked  by  such 
exhibitions  :  "  Marry  come  up,  indeed  !  People's  ears  are  some- 
:  times  the  nicest  part  about  them."  I  admire  a  nation  that  will 
guillotine  sixty  people  a  day  for  months,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  yet  cannot  bear  the  catastrophe  of  a  dramatic  exhibition.' 
(March  21,  1796.) 

He  had,  indeed,  a  passion  for  Shakespeare,  quotations  from 
whom  stud  his  pages.  Sometimes  they  give  rise  to  an  appropriate 
inference,  as  in  this  case  : 

'  We  are  not  the  best  dressed  body  of  men  in  Europe.  "  There's 
not  a  rag  of  feather  in  our  army,  good  argument,  I  hope  we  will  not 
fly."  Apropos  of  that  quotation.  It  is  inconceivable  how  well 
that  most  inconceivable  of  all  writers,  Shakespeare,  has  hit  off  the 
French  character  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  I  have  been  struck 
with  it  fifty  times  this  evening  ;  yet  it  is  highly  probable  he  never 
saw  a  French  officer  in  his  life '  (December  24,  1796) ; 

but  as  a  rule  they  stand  alone,  part  of  a  general  habit  of  mind. 
Whenever  Tone  is  reminded  of  a  passage  from  a  play  that  bears 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  he  puts  it  down,  and  a  man  of  leisure  might 
do  worse  than  spend  his  time  tracking  some  of  his  quotations  to 
their  source,  mostly  in  old  comedies.  (His  favourite,  *  'Tis  but 
in  vain  for  soldiers  to  complain,'  has  defied  my  research,  though  I 
quoted  it  often  in  Gallipoli.)  There  is  enough  Shakespeare  to 
satisfy  one,  however.  FalstafE  is  his  favourite  :  we  find,  '  It  was 
so  dark,  Hal,  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand,'  '  Melancholy  as  a 
gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear,' '  Takes  all  their  seven  points  on  his  buckler 
thus,'  '  The  rogue  hath  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him.' 
The  other  comedies  are  not  neglected,  for  when  he  lands  in  France 
he  wishes  with  Aguecheek,  '  Oh,  that  I  had  given  that  time  to  the 
'tongues  that  I  have  spent  in  fencing  and  bear-baiting/  while  when 
he  gets  his  commission  he  declares  :  '  I  now  write  myself  Chef  de 
Brigade  "  in  any  bill,  bond,  quittance  or  obligation,  Armigero." 
Travelling  down  to  his  headquarters  at  Kennes  he  writes,  '  Well, 
now  I  am  in  Ardenne  :  the  more  fool  I,'  and  adds,  '  I  do  not  think 
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that  quotation  any  great  things  myself,  but  let  it  pass.'  He  takes 
less  from  the  tragedies,  though  in  his  gloomy  moods  he  quotes  : 
'  I  'gin  to  be  weary  of  the  sun,'  and  elsewhere  says— speaking  of 
his  escape  from  imprisonment — '  In  times  of  revolution  it  is  a 
short  journey  from  the  prison  to  that  "  undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns."  Of  writers  later  than 
Shakespeare  he  knows  Addison,  Fielding,  and  twice  effectively 
quotes  from  Sheridan.  In  the  first  case  he  is  criticising  the  speaking 
of  the  soliloquies  in  a  French  version  of  The  School  Jor  Scandal 
and  reminds  himself  of  Puff's  dictum,  '  The  soliloquy  always  to 
the  Pit :  that  is  the  rule.'  In  the  second  instance,  when  under 
fire  at  Havre  from  the  British  fleet,  he  quotes  Bob  Acres :  '  "  Oh, 
that  I  were  at  Godhall  now  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware  " 
on  the  parapet/ 

It  was  in  February,  1796,  that  Tone  arrived  in  France  from 
New  York.  His  only  credentials  were  a  note  from  Adet,  the  French 
Minister  at  Philadelphia  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Monroe, 
afterwards  President  and  enunciator  of  a  famous  doctrine.  In 
spite  of  these  slender  credentials,  before  the  end  of  the  month 
he  had  got  into  touch  with  Carnot,  and  was  soon  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  Charles  de  la  Croix,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  General 
Clarke  (afterwards  Due  de  Feltre  and  War  Minister  to  Napoleon), 
who  was  then  Carnot's  right-hand  man.  Tone's  object  was  to  have 
a  French  Army  (he  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  more  than  5000  men) 
sent  to  Ireland  under  a  general  of  established  reputation.  He 
first  hoped  for  Pichegru,  not  knowing  that  he  was  suspect  on 
account  of  his  intrigue  with  Conde,  and  subsequently  for  Jourdan, 
or  Beurnonville,  who  were  refused.  Delay  followed  and  he  was 
nearly  in  despair  when  in  the  Luxembourg  in  July  he  met  '• 
very  handsome,  well-made  young  fellow  in  a  brown  coat  and 
nankeen  pantaloons  '  who  said  '  Eh  bien,  je  suis  le  General  Hoche.' 
Hoche,  who  had  won  a  reputation  in  La  Vendee  for  both  skill  and 
humanity,  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Irish  Expedition, 
and  there  followed  a  series  of  conferences  with  Tone,  who  was 
appointed  Chef  de  Brigade  on  his  staff.  One  of  these  may  be 
described  in  Tone's  own  words  : 

'  Hoche  then  went  on  to  say  "  There  is  a  lord  in  your  country 
(I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  beginning,  knowing  as  I  do  what 
stuff  our  Irish  peers  are  made  of),  he  is  son  to  a  duke  ;  is  he  not  a 
patriot  I  "  I  immediately  smoked  my  lover,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
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and  gave  Hoche  a  very  good  account  of  him.  He  then  asked  me 
about  the  Duke.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  for  his  assistance,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  if  the  business  were  once  commenced.  He  then 
mentioned  Fitzgibbon,  of  all  men  in  the  world.  I  endeavoured  to 
do  him  justice,  as  I  had  to  the  others  he  spoke  of,  and  I  believe  I 
satisfied  Hoche  that  we  will  not  meet  with  any  prodigious  assistance 
from  His  Majesty's  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland.'  (July  23, 1796.) 

This  notion  of  enlisting  the  assistance  of  Fitzgibbon  and  the 
Irish  aristocracy  was  a  common  one  in  Paris,  and  always  exasperated 
Tone,  who  on  one  occasion  declared  : 

*  Seriously,  I  would  attempt  it  with  one  hundred  men.  My 
life  is  of  little  consequence,  and  I  shall  hope  not  to  lose  it  neither. 
Our  independence  must  be  had  at  all  hazards.  If  the  men  of 
property  will  not  support  us,  they  must  fall ;  we  can  support  our- 
selves by  the  aid  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the 
community,  the  men  of  no  property.'  (March  11,  1796.) 

The  expedition  was  yet  further  delayed,  and  Clarke  used  Tone 
for  other  tasks,  among  others,  drafting  proclamations  to  be  issued 
by  the  invading  army,  and  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  organising 
a  Chouannerie  in  England,  a  labour  which  he  heartily  disliked. 
More  congenial  to  him  was  a  scheme  (a  precursor  of  Casement's) 
for  employing  the  Irish  prisoners  of  war  in  France  against  England. 
He  had  already  laid  down  the  best  method  for  doing  this,  as  follows  : 

'  If  they  intend  to  use  the  Irish  prisoners,  let  them  be  marched 
down  under  other  pretences  to  the  port  from  whence  the  embarkation 
is  to  be  made.  When  everything  else  is  ready,  let  them  send  in 
a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy,  a  fiddle  and  some  French  files, 
and  then,  when  Pat's  heart  is  a  little  soft  with  love  and  wine,  send 
in  two  or  three  proper  persons  in  regimentals,  and  with  green 
cockades  in  their  hats,  to  speak  to  them,  of  whom  I  will  very  gladly 
be  one.  I  think  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  very  hard  to 
persuade  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Ireland,  just  to  see  his  people  a  little. 
At  least,  I  am  sure  that  if  this  scheme 'does  not  answer,  nothing 
will.'  (March  23,  1796.) 

In  November  he  was  permitted  to  try  his  scheme,  which  had 
moderately  satisfactory  results. 

'  Went,  by  order  of  the  General,  among  the  prisoners  of  war 
at  Pontanezen,  near  Brest,  and  offered  their  liberty  to  as  many  as 
were  willing  to  serve  aboard  the  French  fleet.  Sixty  accepted  the 
offer,  of  whom  fifty  were  Irish.  I  made  them  drink  heartily  before 
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they  left  the  prison,  and  they  were  mustered  and  sent  aboard  the 
same  evening.  I  never  saw  the  national  character  stronger  marked 
than  in  the  careless  gaiety  of  those  poor  fellows.  Half  naked  and 
half  starved  as  I  found  them,  the  moment  that  they  saw  the  wine 
before  them,  all  their  cares  were  forgotten  ;  the  instant  I  made  the 
proposal,  they  accepted  it  without  hesitation  ;  the  Englishmen 
balanced,  and  several  of  them  asked  in  the  true  style  of  their  country, 
"  What  would  I  give  them  ?  "  It  is  but  justice  to  others  of  them  to 
observe  that  they  said  nothing  should  ever  induce  them  to  fight 
against  their  King  and  country.  I  told  them  they  were  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  make  their  choice  as  I  put  no  constraint  on  any  man. 
In  the  end,  of  about  100  English,  ten  men  and  boys  offered  them- 
selves, and  of  about  sixty  Irish,  fifty,  as  I  have  observed  :  not  one 
Scotchman,  although  there  were  several  in  the  prison.'  (November 
13,  1796.) 

At  last,  in  December,  1796,  Hoche's  expedition  put  to  sea  from 
Brest.  The  fleet  became  scattered  in  a  fog,  and  the  General's 
ship  was  missing,  but  6500  men,  including  Tone,  reached  Bantry 
Bay  on  December  22  in  safety.  Grouchy,  to  whom  the  command 
reverted,  was,  however,  irresolute  and  (though,  had  he  landed, 
Cork  would  have  been  at  his  mercy)  after  waiting  for  Hoche  for  a 
week  in  a  gale  he  put  to  sea  again.  The  expedition  returned  to 
Brest  on  New  Year's  Day,  1797. 

There  followed  for  Tone  a  year  of  disappointments.  He 
accompanied  Hoche  to  the  Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  for  a 
time  hoped  to  be  employed  with  an  expedition  to  Ireland  which 
was  to  be  executed  by  the  Dutch  Army  and  Navy.  Dissensions 
at  the  Hague,  and  the  vigilance  of  Duncan's  fleet,  brought  the 
plan  to  nought,  though  Tone  spent  many  weary  days  on  shipboard, 
playing  flute  duets  with  Admiral  de  Winter.  A  worse  blow  was 
Hoche's  death  of  consumption  in  September.  Tone  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  again  attached  to  the  Armee  d'Angkterre,  but  had 
little  to  do  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Wexford  rebellion  in  1798. 
In  August  General  Humbert,  accompanied  by  Tone's  brother, 
Matthew,  and  about  1000  men,  succeeded  in  landing  at  Killala 
in  Mayo.  On  September  20  (after  Humbert  had  surrendered,  but 
before  his  defeat  was  known  in  France)  a  second  expedition  of  3000 
men  under  General  Hardy  sailed  from  Brest,  and  to  this  Tone  was 
attached.  They  reached  Lough  Swilly  on  October  11,  but  were  at 
once  attacked  by  a  superior  British  fleet.  The  issue  of  the  fight 
was  certain,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Tone  might  escape  by 
transferring  himself  to  a  fast  schooner.  His  answer  was  a  worthy 
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one  :  '  Shall  it  be  said,'  lie  replied,  '  that  I  fled  whilst  the  French 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country  ? '  After  six  hours'  fighting 
'  the  French  surrendered,  but  Tone,  who  was  wearing  his  uniform 
as  Chef  de  Brigade,  was  not  recognised.  With  the  other  officer 
prisoners  he  was  invited  to  breakfast  by  the  British  General,  and 
there  the  blow  fell.  A  certain  Sir  George  Hill,  who  had  been  at 
Trinity  with  Tone,  came  up  to  him  and  said  '  Mr.  Tone,  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  you.'  At  that  moment  the  Kildare  farmer's 
son  showed  himself  a  great  gentleman.  He  saw  that  Hill  was 
followed  by  policemen,  he  knew  that  his  life  was  forfeit  and  that 
the  recognition  had  sealed  his  death  warrant,  but  he  replied  '  Sir 
George,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  How  are  Lady  Hill  and  your 
family  ? '  He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Dublin,  and  a  month 
later  tried  by  court-martial.  His  only  plea  that,  as  a  French  officer, 
he  might  be  shot  and  not  hanged  was  refused,  and  to  save  his 
uniform  from  disgrace  he  cut  his  throat  and  died  in  prison.  The 
impression  that  he  had  made  on  his  captors  and  judges  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contemporary  comment  of  a  British  officer  : 

'  Tone  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  the  barracks  the  day  after 
his  arrival.  I  understand  that  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
firmness  and  manliness.  He  had  prepared  a  speech,  of  which  he 
was  only  permitted  to  deliver  a  part,  the  rest  being  considered 
inflammatory.  By  that  part  which  he  delivered  he  discovers  a 
superiority  of  mind  which  must  gain  for  him  a  degree  of  sympathy 
beyond  what  is  given  to  ordinary  criminals.'  (Sir  John  Moore, 
Diary,  Vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

No  man,  who  has  willingly  given  his  life  for  a  cause,  need  desire 
a  better  epitaph  from  his  enemies. 
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HOSTS   AND   GUESTS. 
BY  MAX  BEERBOHM. 

BEAUTIFULLY  vague  though  the  English  language  is,  with  its 
meanings  merging  into  one  another  as  softly  as  the  facts  of  land- 
scape in  the  moist  English  climate,  and  much  addicted  though 
We  always  have  been  to  ways  of  compromise,  and  averse  from 
sharp  hard  logical  outlines,  we  do  not  call  a  host  a  guest,  nor  a 
guest  a  host.  The  ancient  Romans  did  so.  They,  with  a  language 
that  was  as  lucid  as  their  climate  and  was  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  sharp  hard  logical  outlook  fostered  by  that  climate,  had  but 
one  word  for  those  two  things.  Nor  have  their  equally  acute 
descendants  done  what  might  have  been  expected  of  them  in  this 
matter.  Hote  and  ospite  and  hespide  are  as  mysteriously  equivocal 
as  hospes.  By  weight  of  all  this  authority  I  find  myself  being 
dragged  to  the  conclusion  that  a  host  and  a  guest  must  be  the  same 
thing,  after  all.  Yet  in  a  dim  and  muzzy  way,  deep  down  in  my 
breast,  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  different.  Compromise,  you  see, 
as  usual.  I  take  it  that  strictly  the  two  things  are  one,  but  that 
our  division  of  them  is  yet  another  instance  of  that  sterling  common 
sense  by  which,  etc.,  etc. 

I  would  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  difference  is  more  than 
merely  circumstantial  and  particular.  I  seem  to  discern  also  a 
temperamental  and  general  difference.  You  ask  me  to  dine  with 
you  in  a  restaurant,  I  say  I  shall  be  delighted,  you  order  the  meal, 
I  praise  it,  you  pay  for  it,  I  have  the  pleasant  sensation  of  not  paying 
for  it ;  and  it  is  well  that  each  of  us  should  have  a  label  according 
to  the  part  he  plays  in  this  transaction.  But  the  two  labels  are 
applicable  in  a  larger  and  more  philosophic  way.  In  every  human 
being  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  instincts  is  predominant :  the 
active  or  positive  instinct  to  offer  hospitality,  the  negative  or 
passive  instinct  to  accept  it.  And  either  of  these  instincts  is  so 
significant  of  character  that  one  might  well  say  that  mankind  is 
divisible  into  two  great  classes  :  hosts  and  guests. 

I  have  already  (see  third  sentence  of  foregoing  paragraph)  some- 
what prepared  you  for  the  shock  of  a  confession  which  candour  now 
forces  from  "me.  I  am  one  of  the  guests.  You  are,  however,  so 
shocked  that  you  will  read  no  more  of  me  ?  Bravo  !  Your  refusal 
indicates  that  you  have  not  a  guestish  soul.  Here  am  I  trying  to 
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entertain  you,  and  you  will  not  be  entertained.  You  stand  shouting 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Very  well.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  read  than  write,  any  day.  You  shall 
write  this  essay  for  me.  Be  it  never  so  humble,  I  shall  give  it 
my  best  attention  and  manage  to  say  something  nice  about  it.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  calming  suddenly  down.  Nothing  but  a  sense 
of  duty  to  myself,  and  to  guests  in  general,  makes  me  resume  my 
pen.  I  believe  guests  to  be  as  numerous,  really,  as  hosts.  It  may 
be  that  even  you,  if  you  examine  yourself  dispassionately,  will 
find  that  you  are  one  of  them.  In  which  case,  you  may  yet  thank 
me  for  some  comfort.  I  think  there  are  good  qualities  to  be  found 
in  guests,  and  some  bad  ones  in  even  the  best  hosts. 

Our  deepest  instincts,  bad  or  good,  are  those  which  we  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  To  offer  hospitality,  or  to 
accept  it,  is  but  an  instinct  which  man  has  acquired  in  the  long 
course  of  his  self-development.  Lions  do  not  ask  one  another 
to  their  lairs,  nor  do  birds  keep  open  nest.  Certain  wolves  and 
tigers,  it  is  true,  have  been  so  seduced  by  man  from  their  natural 
state  that  they  will  deign  to  accept  man's  hospitality.  But  when 
you  give  a  bone  to  your  dog,  does  he  run  out  and  invite  another 
dog  to  share  it  with  him  ? — and  does  your  cat  insist  on  having  a 
circle  of  other  cats  around  her  saucer  of  milk  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
A  deep  sense  of  personal  property  is  common  to  all  these  creatures. 
Thousands  of  years  hence  they  may  have  acquired  some  willingness 
to  share  things  with  their  friends.  Or  rather,  dogs  may ;  cats, 
I  think,  not.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  censorious.  Though  certain 
monkeys  assuredly  were  of  finer  and  more  malleable  stuff  than 
any  wolves  or  tigers,  it  was  a  very  long  time  indeed  before  even 
we  began  to  be  hospitable.  The  cavemen  did  not  entertain.  It 
may  be  that  now  and  again — say,  towards  the  end  of  the  Stone 
Age — one  or  another  among  the  more  enlightened  of  them  said 
to  his  wife,  while  she  plucked  an  eagle  that  he  had  snared  the  day 
before,  '  That  red-haired  man  who  lives  in  the  next  valley  seems  to 
be  a  decent,  harmless  sort  of  man.  And  sometimes  I  fancy  he  is 
rather  lonely.  I  think  I  will  ask  him  to  dine  with  us  to-night/ 
and,  presently  going  out,  met  the  red-haired  man  and  said  to  him 
'  Are  you  doing  anything  to-night  ?  If  not,  won't  you  dine  with 
us  ?  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  my  wife.  Only  ourselves. 
Come  just  as  you  are.'  '  That  is  most  good  of  you,  but,'  stammered 
the  red-haired  man,  '  as  ill-luck  will  have  it,  I  am  engaged  to-night. 
A  longstanding,  formal  invitation.  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  it, 
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but  I  simply  can't.  I  have  a  morbid  conscientiousness  about 
such  things.'  Thus  we  see  that  the  will  to  offer  hospitality  was  an 
earlier  growth  than  the  will  to  accept  it.  But  we  must  beware 
of  thinking  these  two  things  identical  with  the  mere  will  to  give 
and  the  mere  will  to  receive.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  red-haired 
man  would  have  refused  a  slice  of  eagle  if  it  had  been  offered  to  him 
where  he  stood.  And  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  his  friend 
would  have  handed  it  to  him.  Such  is  not  the  way  of  hosts.  The 
hospitable  instinct  is  not  wholly  altruistic.  There  is  pride  and 
egoism  mixed  up  with  it,  as  I  shall  show. 

Meanwhile,  why  did  the  red-haired  man  babble  those  excuses  ? 
It  was  because  he  scented  danger.  He  was  not  by  nature  suspicious, 
but — what  possible  motive,  except  murder,  could  this  man  have 
for  enticing  him  to  that  cave  ?  Acquaintance  in  the  open  valley 
was  all  very  well  and  pleasant,  but  a  strange  den  after  dark — no, 
no  !  You  despise  him  for  his  fears.  Yet  these  were  not  really 
so  absurd  as  they  may  seem.  As  man  progressed  in  civilisation, 
and  grew  to  be  definitely  gregarious,  hospitality  became  more 
a  matter  of  course.  But  even  then  it  was  not  above  suspicion. 
It  was  not  hedged  around  with  those  unwritten  laws  which  make 
it  the  safe  and  eligible  thing  we  know  to-day.  In  the  annals  of 
hospitality  there  are  many  pages  that  make  painful  reading  ; 
many  a  great  dark  blot  is  there  which  the  Recording  Angel  may 
wish,  but  will  not  be  able,  to  wipe  out  with  a  tear. 

If  I  were  a  host,  I  should  ignore  those  tomes.  Being  a  guest, 
I  sometimes  glance  into  them,  but  with  more  of  horror,  I  assure 
you,  than  of  malicious  amusement.  I  carefully  avoid  those  which 
treat  of  hospitality  among  barbarous  races.  Things  done  in  the 
best  periods  of  the  most  enlightened  peoples  are  quite  bad  enough. 
The  Israelites  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  can  you  imagine  a 
deed  of  colder-blooded  treachery  than  Jael's  ?  You  would  think 
it  must  have  been  held  accursed  by  even  the  basest  minds. 
Yet  thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  '  Blessed  above  women  shall 
Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  among 
women  in  the  tent.'  And  Barak,  remember,  was  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  Deborah  was  a  prophetess  who  '  judged  Israel  at  that  time.' 
So  much  for  ideals  of  hospitality  among  the  children  of  Israel. 

Of  the  Homeric  Greeks  it  may  be  said  that  they  too  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  their  pungent  and 
antiseptic  quality  there  was  mingled  a  measure  of  sweetness,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  children  of  Israel.  I  do  not  say  outright  that 
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Odysseus  ought  not  to  have  slain  the  suitors.  That  is  a  debatable 
point.  It  is  true  that  they  were  guests  under  his  roof.  But  he 
had  not  invited  them.  Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  am  thinking  of  another  episode  in  his  life.  By  what  Circe  did, 
and  by  his  disregard  of  what  she  had  done,  a  searching  light  is 
cast  on  the  laxity  of  Homeric  Greek  notions  as  to  what  was  due 
to  guests.  Odysseus  was  a  clever,  but  not  a  bad  man,  and  his 
standard  of  general  conduct  was  high  enough.  Yet,  having  foiled 
Circe  in  her  purpose  to  turn  him  into  a  swine,  and  having  forced 
her  to  restore  his  comrades  to  human  shape,  he  did  not  let  pass 
the  barrier  of  his  teeth  any  such  winged  words  as  '  Now  will  I 
bide  no  more  under  thy  roof,  Circe,  but  fare  across  the  sea  with 
my  dear  comrades,  even  unto  mine  own  home,  for  that  which  thou 
didst  was  an  evil  thing,  and  one  not  meet  to  be  done  unto  strangers 
by  the  daughter  of  a  god.'  He  seems  to  have  said  nothing  in 
particular,  to  have  accepted  with  alacrity  the  invitation  that  he 
and  his  dear  comrades  should  prolong  their  visit,  and  to  have 
prolonged  it  with  them  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  course  of  which 
Circe  bore  him  a  son,  named  Telegonus.  As  Matthew  Arnold 
would  have  said,  '  What  a  set ! ' 

My  eye  roves,  for  relief,  to  those  shelves  where  the  later  annals 
are.  I  take  down  a  tome  at  random.  Rome  in  the  fifteenth 
century  :  civilisation  never  was  more  brilliant  than  there  and  then, 
I  imagine  ;  and  yet — no,  I  replace  that  tome.  I  saw  enough  in 
it  to  remind  me  the  Borgias  selected  and  laid  down  rare  poisons 
in  their  cellars  with  as  much  thought  as  they  gave  to  their  vintage 
wines.  Extraordinary  ! — -but  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  so.  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Palazzo  Borghese  was 
accounted  the  highest  social  honour.  I  am  aware  that  in  recent 
books  of  Italian  history  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  whiten  the 
Borgias'  characters.  But  I  myself  hold  to  the  old  romantic  black 
way  of  looking  at  the  Borgias.  I  maintain  that  though  you  would 
often  in  the  fifteenth  century  have  heard  the  snobbish  Roman  say, 
in  a  would-be  off-hand  tone, '  I  am  dining  with  the  Borgias  to-night.' 
no  Roman  ever  was  able  to  say  '  I  dined  last  night  with  the  Borgias.' 

To  mankind  in  general  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  stand  out 
as  the  supreme  type  of  all  that  a  host  and  hostess  should  not  be. 
Hence  the  marked  coolness  of  Scotsmen  towards  Shakespeare, 
hence  the  untiring  efforts  of  that  proud  and  sensitive  race  to  set 
up  Burns  in  his  stead.  It  is  a  risky  thing  to  offer  sympathy  to 
the  proud  and  sensitive,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Scots  have 
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a  real  grievance.  The  two  actual,  historic  Macbeths  were  no  worse 
than  innumerable  other  couples  in  other  lands  that  had  not  yet 
fully  struggled  out  of  barbarism.  It  is  hard  that  Shakespeare 
happened  on  the  story  of  that  particular  pair,  and  so  made  it 
immortal.  But  he  meant  no  harm,  and,  let  Scotsmen  believe  me, 
did  positive  good.  Scotch  hospitality  is  proverbial.  As  much 
in  Scotland  as  in  America  does  the  English  visitor  blush  when 
he  thinks  how  perfunctory  and  niggard,  in  comparison,  English 
hospitality  is.  It  was  Scotland  that  first  formalised  hospitality, 
made  of  it  an  exacting  code  of  honour,  with  the  basic  principle 
that  the  guest  must  in  all  circumstances  be  respected  and  at  all 
costs  protected.  Jacobite  history  bristles  with  examples  of  the 
heroic  sacrifices  made  by  hosts  for  their  guests,  sacrifices  of  their 
own  safety  and  even  of  their  own  political  convictions,  for  fear 
of  infringing,  however  slightly,  that  sacred  code  of  theirs.  And 
what  was  the  origin  of  all  this  noble  pedantry  ?  Shakespeare's 
'  Macbeth.' 

Perhaps  if  England  were  a  bleak  and  rugged  country,  like 
Scotland,  or  a  new  country,  like  America,  the  foreign  visitor  would 
be  more  overwhelmed  with  kindness  here  than  he  is.  The  land- 
scapes of  our  country-side  are  so  charming,  London  abounds  in 
public  monuments  so  redolent  of  history,  so  romantic  and  en- 
grossing, that  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  think  the  foreign  visitor 
would  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  sit  dawdling  in  private 
dining-rooms.  Assuredly  there  is  no  lack  of  hospitable  impulse 
among  the  English.  In  what  may  be  called  mutual  hospitality 
they  touch  a  high  level.  The  French  entertain  one  another  far 
less  frequently.  So  do  the  Italians.  In  England  the  native  guest 
has  a  very  good  time  indeed — -though  of  course  he  pays  for  it,  in 
some  measure,  by  acting  as  host  too,  from  time  to  time.  .  ;^.. . 

In  practice,  no,  there  cannot  be  any  absolute  division  of  man- 
kind into  my  two  categories,  hosts  and  guests.  But  psychologically 
a  guest  does  not  cease  to  be  a  guest  when  he  gives  a  dinner,  nor 
is  a  host  not  a  host  when  he  accepts  one.  The  amount  of  enter- 
taining that  a  guest  need  do  is  a  matter  wholly  for  his  own 
conscience.  He  will  soon  find  that  he  does  not  receive  less  hospi- 
tality for  offering  little  ;  and  he  would  not  receive  less  if  he  offered 
none.  The  amount  received  by  him  depends  wholly  on  the  degree  of 
his  agreeableness.  Pride  makes  an  occasional  host  of  him  :  but 
he  does  not  shine  in  that  capacity.  Nor  do  hosts  want  him  to 
assay  it.  If  they  accept  an  invitation  from  him,  they  do  so  only 
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because  they  wish  not  to  hurt  his  feelings.  As  guests  they  are 
fish  out  of  water. 

Circumstances  do,  of  course,  react  on  character.  It  is  con- 
ventional for  the  rich  to  give,  and  for  the  poor  to  receive.  Riches 
do  tend  to  foster  in  you  the  instincts  of  a  host,  and  poverty  does 
create  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  growth  of  guestish  instincts. 
But  strong  bents  make  their  own  way.  Not  all  guests  are  to  be 
found  among  the  needy,  nor  all  hosts  among  the  affluent.  For 
sixteen  years,  after  my  education  was,  by  courtesy,  finished — from 
the  age,  that  is,  of  twenty-two  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight — I  lived 
in  London,  seeing  all  sorts  of  people  all  the  while  ;  and  I  came 
across  many  a  rich  man  who,  like  the  master  of  the  shepherd  Corin, 
was  '  of  churlish  disposition '  and  little  recked  '  to  find  the  way 
to  heaven  by  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.'  On  the  other  hand, 
I  knew  quite  poor  men  who  were  incorrigibly  hospitable. 

To  such  men,  all  honour.  The  most  I  dare  claim  for  myself 
is  that  if  I  had  been  rich  I  should  have  been  better  than  Corin's 
master.  Even  as  it  was,  I  did  my  best.  But  I  had  no  authentic 
joy  in  doing  it.  Without  the  spur  of  pride  I  might  conceivably 
have  not  done  it  at  all.  There  recurs  to  me  from  among  memories 
of  my  boyhood  an  episode  that  is  rather  significant.  In  my 
school,  as  in  most  others,  we  received  now  and  again  '  hampers  ' 
from  home.  At  the  midday  dinner,  in  every  house,  we  all  ate 
together ;  but  at  breakfast  and  supper  we  ate  in  four  or  five 
separate  '  messes.'  It  was  customary  for  the  receiver  of  a  hamper 
to  share  the  contents  with  his  mess-mates.  On  one  occasion  I 
received,  instead  of  the  usual  variegated  hamper,  a  box  containing 
twelve  sausage-rclls.  It  happened  that  when  this  box  arrived 
and  was  opened  by  me  there  was  no  one  around.  Of  sausage-rolls 
I  was  particularly  fond.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  carried  the  box 
up  to  my  cubicle,  and,  having  eaten  two  of  the  sausage-rolls,  said 
nothing  to  my  friends,  that  day,  about  the  other  ten,  nor  anything 
about  them  when,  three  days  later,  I  had  eaten  them  all — all,  up 
there,  alone. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed,  my  schoolfellows  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  the  chance  that  this  page  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some 
of  them  does  not  much  dismay  me  ;  but  I  am  glad  there  was  no 
collective  and  contemporary  judgment  by  them  on  my  strange 
exploit.  What  defence  could  I  have  offered  ?  Suppose  I  had 
said  '  You  see,  I  am  so  essentially  a  guest,'  the  plea  would  have 
carried  little  weight.  And  yet  it  would  not  have  been  a  worthless 
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plea.  On  the  receipt  of  a  hamper,  a  boy  did  rise,  always,  in  the 
esteem  of  his  mess-mates.  His  sardines,^his  marmalade,  his 
potted  meat,  at  any  rate  while  they  lasted,  did  make  us  think 
that  his  parents  '  must  be  awfully  decent '  and  that  he  was 
a  not  unworthy ]  son.  He  had  become  our  central  figure,  we 
expected  him  to  lead  the  conversation,  we  liked  listening  to  him, 
his  jokes  were  good.  With  those  twelve  sausage-rolls  I  could 
have  dominated  my  fellows  for  a  while.  But  I  had  not  a  dominant 
nature.  I  never  trusted  myself  as  a  leader.  Leading  abashed  me. 
I  was  happiest  in  the  comity  of  the  crowd.  Having  received 
a  hamper,  I  was  always  glad  when  it  was  finished,  glad  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks.  Humility  is  a  virtue,  and  it  is  a  virtue  innate 
in  guests. 

Boys  (as  will  have  been  surmised  from  my  record  of  the  effect 
of  hampers)  are  all  of  them  potential  guests.  It  is  only  as  they 
grow  up  that  some  of  them  harden  into  hosts.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  if  I,  when  I  grew  up,  had  been  rich,  my  natural  bent  to  guest- 
ship  would  have  been  diverted,  and  I  too  have  become  a  (sort  of) 
host.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  passed  muster.  I  suppose 
I  did  pass  muster  whenever,  in  the  course  of  my  long  residence 
in  London,  I  did  entertain  friends.  But  the  memory  of  those 
occasions  is  not  dear  to  me — especially  not  the  memory  of  those 
that  were  in  the  more  distinguished  restaurants.  Somewhere 
in  the  back  of  my  brain,  while  I  tried  to  lead  the  conversation 
brightly,  was  always  the  haunting  fear  that  I  had  not  brought 
enough  money  in  my  pocket.  I  never  let  this  fear  master  me. 
I  never  said  to  anyone  '  Will  you  have  a  liqueur  ?  ' — always 
'  What  liqueur  will  you  have  ? '  But  I  postponed  as  far  as  possible 
the  evil  moment  of  asking  for  the  bill.  When  I  had,  in  the  proper 
casual  tone  (I  hope  and  believe),  at  length  asked  for  it,  I  wished 
always  it  were  not  brought  to  me  folded  on  a  plate,  as  though 
the  amount  were  so  hideously  high  that  I  alone  must  be  privy  to 
it.  So  soon  as  it  was  laid  beside  me,  I  wanted  to  know  the  worst 
at  once.  But  I  pretended  to  be  so  engrossed  in  talk  that  I  was 
unaware  of  the  bill's  presence,  and  I  was  careful  to  be  always  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  when  I  raised  the  upper  fold  and  took 
my  not  (I  hope)  frozen  glance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  amount  was 
always  much  less  than  I  had  feared.  Pessimism  does  win  us  great 
happy  moments. 

Meals  in  the  restaurants  of  Soho  tested  less  severely  the  pauper 
guest  masquerading  as  host.  But  to  them  one  could  not  ask 
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rich  persons — nor  even  poor  persons  unless  one  knew  them  very 
well.  Soho  is  so  uncertain  that  the  fare  is  often  not  good  enough 
to  be  palmed  off  on  even  one's  poorest  and  oldest  friends.  A  very 
magnetic  host,  with  a  great  gift  for  bluffing,  might,  no  doubt,  even 
in  Soho's  worst  moments,  diffuse  among  his  guests  a  conviction 
that  all  was  of  the  best.  But  I  never  was  good  at  bluffing.  I  had 
always  to  let  food  speak  for  itself.  '  It's  cheap  '  was  the  only  paean 
that  in  Soho's  bad  moments  ever  occurred  to  me,  and  this  of  course 
I  did  not  utter.  And  was  it  so  cheap,  after  all  ?  Soho  induces  a 
certain  optimism.  A  bill  there  was  always  larger  than  I  had 
thought  it  would  be. 

Everyone,  even  the  richest  and  most  munificent  of  men,  pays 
much  by  cheque  more  light-heartedly  than  he  pays  little  in  specie. 
In  restaurants  I  should  have  liked  always  to  give  cheques.  But  in 
any  restaurant  I  was  so  much  more  often  seen  as  guest  than  as 
host  that  I  never  felt  sure  the  proprietor  would  trust  me.  Only 
in  my  club  did  I  know  the  luxury,  or  rather  the  painlessness,  of 
entertaining  by  cheque.  A  cheque — -especially  if  it  is  a  club  cheque, 
as  supplied  for  the  use  of  members,  not  a  leaf  torn  out  of  his  own 
book— makes  so  little  mark  on  any  man's  imagination.  He  dashes 
off  some  words  and  figures,  he  signs  his  name  (with  that  vague 
momentary  pleasure  which  the  sight  of  his  own  signature  any- 
where gives  him),  he  walks  away  and  forgets.  Offering  hospitality 
in  my  club,  I  was  inwardly  calm.  But  even  there  I  did  not  glow 
(though  my  face  and  manner,  I  hope,  glowed).  If  my  guest  was  by 
nature  a  guest,  I  managed  to  forget  somewhat  that  I  myself  was  a 
guest  by  nature.  But  if,  as  now  and  then  happened,  my  guest 
was  a  true  and  habitual  host,  I  did  feel  that  we  were  in  an  absurdly 
false  relation  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  could  restrain 
myself  from  saying  to  him  '  This  is  all  very  well,  you  know,  but — 
frankly  :  your  place  is  at  the  head  of  your  own  table.' 

The  host  as  guest  is  far,  far  worse  than  the  guest  as  host.  He 
never  even  passes  muster.  The  guest,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  hability 
that  is  part  of  his  natural  equipment,  can  more  or  less  ape  the  ways 
of  a  host.  But  the  host,  with  his  more  positive  temperament, 
does  not  even  attempt  the  graces  of  a  guest.  By  '  graces '  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  anything  artificial.  The  guest's  manners  are, 
rather,  as  wild  flowers  springing  from  good  rich  soil — the  soil  of 
genuine  modesty  and  gratitude.  He  honourably  wishes  to  please 
in  return  for  the  pleasure  he  is  receiving.  He  wonders  that 
people  should  be  so  kind  to  him,  and,  without  knowing  it,  is  very 
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kind  to  them.  But  the  host,  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  essay,  is  a  guest 
against  his  own  will.  That  is  the  root  of  the  mischief.  He  feels 
that  it  is  more  blessed,  etc.,  and  that  he  is  conferring  rather  than 
accepting  a  favour.  He  does  not  adjust  himself.  He  forgets  his 
place.  He  leads  the  conversation.  He  tries  genially  to  draw 
you  out.  He  never  comments  on  the  goodness  of  the  wine.  He 
looks  at  his  watch  abruptly  and  says  he  must  be  off.  *He  doesn't 
say  he  has  had  a  delightful  time.  In  fact,  his  place  is  at  the  head 
of  his  own  table. 

His  own  table,  over  his  own  cellar,  under  his  own  roof — -it  is 
only  there  that  you  see  him  at  his  best.  To  a  club  or  restaurant 
he  may  sometimes  invite  you,  but  not  there,  not  there,  my  child, 
do  you  get  the  full  savour  of  his  quality.  In  life  or  literature 
there  has  been  no  better  host  than  Old  Wardle.  Appalling  though 
he  would  have  been  as  a  guest  in  club  or  restaurant,  it  is  hardly 
less  painful  to  think  of  him  as  a  host  there.  At  Dingley  Dell,  with 
an  ample  gesture,  he  made  you  free  of  all  that  was  his.  He  could 
not  have  given  you  a  club  or  a  restaurant.  Nor,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  did  he  give  you  Dingley  Dell.  The  place  remained  his. 
None  knew  better  than  Old  Wardle  that  this  was  so.  Hospitality, 
as  we  have  agreed,  is  not  one  of  the  most  deep-rooted  instincts  in 
man,  whereas  the  sense  of  possession  certainly  is.  Not  even  Old 
Wardle  was  a  communist.  '  This,'  you  may  be  sure  he  said  to 
himself,  '  is  my  roof,  these  are  my  horses,  that's  a  picture  of  my 
dear  old  grandfather.'  And  *  This,'  he  would  say  to  us,  *  is  my 
roof  :  sleep  soundly  under  it.  These  are  my  horses  :  ride  them. 
That's  a  portrait  of  my  dear  old  grandfather  :  have  a  good  look  at 
it.'  But  he  did  not  ask  us  to  to  walk  off  with  any  of  these  things. 
Not  even  what  he  actually  did  give  us  would  he  regard  as  having 
passed  out  of  his  possession.  '  That,'  he  would  muse  if  we  were 
torpid  after  dinner,  '  is  my  roast  beef,'  and  '  That,'  if  we  staggered 
on  the  way  to  bed,  '  is  my  cold  milk  punch.'  '  But  surely,'  you 
interrupt  me,  '  to  give  and  then  not  feel  that  one  has  given  is  the 
very  best  of  all  ways  of  giving.'  I  agree.  I  hope  you  didn't 
think  I  was  trying  to  disparage  Old  Wardle.  I  was  merely  keeping 
my  promise  to  point  out  that  from  among  the  motives  of  even 
the  best  hosts  pride  and  egoism  are  not  absent. 

Every  virtue,  as  we  were  taught  in  youth,  is  a  mean  between 
two  extremes ;  and  I  think  any  virtue  is  the  better  understood 
by  us  if  we  glance  at  the  vice  on  either  side  of  it.  I  take  it  that 
the  virtue  of  hospitality  stands  midway  between  churlishness 
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and  mere  ostentation.  Far  to  the  left  of  the  good  host  stands  he 
who  doesn't  want  to  see  anything  of  anyone ;  far  to  the  right, 
he  who  wants  a  horde  of  people  to  be  always  seeing  something  of 
him.  I  conjecture  that  the  figure  on  the  left,  just  discernible 
through  my  field-glasses,  is  that  of  old  Corin's  master.  His  name 
was  never  revealed  to  us,  but  Corin's  brief  account  of  his  character 
suffices.  '  Deeds  of  hospitality '  is  a  dismal  phrase  that  could 
have  occurred  only  to  the  servant  of  a  very  dismal  master.  Not 
less  tell-tale  is  Corin's  idea  that  men  who  do  these  '"deeds  '  do  them 
only  to  save  their  souls  in  the  next  world.  It  is  a  pity  Shakespeare 
did  not  actually  bring  Corin's  master  on  to  the  stage.  One  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  old  man  genuinely  touched  by  the  charming 
eloquence  of  Rosalind's  appeal  for  a  crust  of  bread,  and  conscious 
that  he  would  probably  go  to  heaven  if  he  granted  it,  and  yet 
not  quite  able  to  grant  it.  Far  away  though  he  stands  to  the 
left  of  the  good  host,  he  has  yet  something  in  common  with 
that  third  person  discernible  on  the  right — that  speck  yonder, 
which  I  believe  to  be  Lucullus.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Lucullus 
suggests  that  he  was  less  inhuman  than  the  churl  of  Arden.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  single  friend,  nor  that  he  wished 
for  one.  His  lavishness  was  indiscriminate  except  in  that  he 
entertained  only  the  rich.  One  would  have  liked  to  dine  with  him, 
but  not  even  in  the  act  of  digestion  could  one  have  felt  that  he  had 
a  heart.  One  would  have  acknowledged  that  in  all  the  material 
resources  of  his  art  he  was  a  master,  and  also  that  he  practised 
his  art  for  sheer  love  of  it,  wishing  to  be  admired  for  nothing  but 
his  mastery,  and  cocking  no  eye  on  any  of  those  ulterior  objects 
but  for  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  hosts  would  not  entertain 
at  all.  But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  an  artist  is  repulsive.  When 
hospitality  becomes  an  art  it  loses  its  very  soul.  With  this  reflection 
I  look  away  from  Lucullus  and,  fixing  my  gaze  on  the  middle  ground, 
am  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  figure  that 
stands  before  me — -the  figure  of  Old  Wardle.  Some  pride  and 
egoism  in  that  capacious  breast,  yes,  but  a  great  heart  full 
of  kindness,  and  ever  a  warm  spontaneous  welcome  to  the  stranger 
in  need  and  to  all  old  friends  and  young.  Hark !  he  is  shouting 
something.  He  is  asking  us  both  down  to  Dingley  Dell.  And  you 
have  shouted  back  that  you  will  be  delighted.  Ah,  did  I  not  suspect 
from  the  first  that  you  too  were  perhaps  a  guest  ? 

But — I  constrain  you  in  the  act  of  rushing  off  to  pack  your 
things — one  moment :  this  essay  has  yet  to  be  finished.    We  have 
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yet  to  glance  at  those  two  extremes  between  which  the  mean  is  good 
guestship.  Far  to  the  right  of  the  good  guest,  we  descry  the 
parasite ;  far  to  the  left,  the  churl  again.  Not  the  same  churl, 
perhaps.  We  do  not  know  that  Corin's  master  was  ever  sampled 
as  a  guest.  I  am  inclined  to  call  yonder  speck  Dante — -Dante 
Alighieri,  of  whom  we  do  know  that  he  received  during  his  exile 
much  hospitality  from  many  hosts  and  repaid  them  by  writing  how 
bitter  was  the  bread  in  their  houses,  and  how  steep  the  stairs  were. 
To  think  of  dour  Dante  as  a  guest  is  less  dispiriting  only  than  to 
think  what  he  would  have  been  as  a  host  had  it  ever  occurred  to 
him  to  entertain  anyone  or  anything  except  a  deep  regard  for 
Beatrice ;  and  one  turns  with  positive  relief  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  parasite — Mr.  Smurge,  I  presume,  '  whose  gratitude  was 
as  boundless  as  his  appetite,  and  his  presence  as  unsought  as  it 
appeared  to  be  inevitable.'  But  now,  how  gracious  and  admirable 
is  the  central  figure — -radiating  gratitude,  but  not  too  much  of  it ; 
never  intrusive,  ever  within  call ;  full  of  dignity,  yet  all  amenable  ; 
quiet,  yet  lively  ;  never  echoing,  ever  amplifying  ;  never  contra- 
dicting, but  often  lighting  the  way  to  truth ;  an  ornament,  an 
inspiration  anywhere. 

Such  is  he.  But  who  is  he  ?  It  is  easier  to  confess  a  defect 
than  to  claim  a  quality.  I  have  told  you  that  when  I  lived 
in  London  I  was  nothing  as  a  host ;  but  I  will  not  claim  to  have 
been  a  perfect  guest.  Nor  indeed  was  I.  I  was  a  good  one,  but, 
looking  back,  I  see  myself  not  quite  in  the  centre — -slightly  to  the 
left,  slightly  to  the  churlish  side.  I  was  rather  too  quiet,  and  I  did 
sometimes  contradict.  And,  though  I  always  liked  to  be  invited 
anywhere,  I  very  often  preferred  to  stay  at  home.  If  anyone 
hereafter  shall  form  a  collection  of  the  notes  written  by  me  in  reply 
to  invitations,  I  am  afraid  he  will  gradually  suppose  me  to  have 
been  more  in  request  than  ever  I  really  was,  and  to  have  been 
also  a  great  invalid,  and  a  great  traveller. 
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AN  OLD  CINQUE-PORT  TOWN. 
BY  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 

the  term  Cinque-Ports  suggests  to  persons  who  neither 
abide  in  nor  frequent  them,  I  do  not  know  !  From  casual  experi- 
ence I  should  say  very  little  indeed,  beyond  the  decorative  office 
of  Warden  in  the  gift  of  succeeding  ministries.  Even  well-known 
writers  on  mediaeval  England  are  culpably  absent-minded  on  the 
subject.  They  dump  the  great  armies  of  the  Edwards  or  the 
Henrys  down  on  the  shores  of  France,  Flanders,  or  Scotland,  with- 
out a  hint  of  how  they  got  there,  and  allude  to  naval  actions 
Without  a  word  as  to  the  men  and  ships  who  fought  them.  One 
is  left  the  incredible  assumption  that  the  more  recent  of  them 
never  even  heard  of  Professor  Burrows'  illuminating  volume  on 
the  Cinque-Ports  and  their  agelong  services  to  the  nation,  nor  have 
so  much  as  glanced  at  the  charters,  records,  and  archives  of  the 
Ports,  printed  and  circulated  during  the  last  half-century  by  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  and  other  transcribers. 

Why,  therefore,  should  the  layman  know  anything  about  them  ? 
Exuberant  Westcountrymen  still  assemble  to  toast  the  memory 
of  Raleigh,  Drake,  and  Hawkins.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  through  several  preceding  centuries  their 
ancestors  were  compelled  by  law  to  dip  their  sail  to  any  Cinque- 
Port  they  passed  within  hail  of — a  deferential  tribute,  exacted  of 
all  outsiders  to  the  towns  which  furnished  and  represented  the 
king's  navy,  from  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period. 

Here,  till  the  fourteenth  century  saw  the  gradual  end  of  it, 
Was  a  steadily  developing  organisation,  bound  to  the  Crown  by 
liberal  trading  privileges,  and  to  one  another  by  the  statutes  and 
established  customs  of  a  federation,  and  free  of  all  interference 
short  of  the  king.  The  seven  towns  x — Dover,  Sandwich,  Hythe, 

1  The  original  designation  remained  unaltered  in  the  anglicised  form  of  Sink- 
ports,  as  it  is  locally  pronounced  to  this  day. 
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Romney,  Hastings,  Rye,  and  Winchelsea — supported  by  affiliated 
villages  known  as  limbs,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  unit  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  pledged  to  defend  it  by  sea,  to  police  the 
pirate-ridden  Channel,  and  to  convey  the  king's  armies  to  foreign 
shores.  In  short,  they  •  were  the  '  regulars,'  the  experienced  sea- 
fighters  of  the  day,  around  which  contributary  ships  from  elsewhere 
gathered  when  necessary,  as  irregulars  gather  round  a  trained 
force,  and  always  under  a  Cinque-Port  admiral.  They  had, 
moreover,  wide  civil  responsibilities.  One  of  these  was  to  furnish 
and  supervise  the  Continental  traffic,  which  included  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  English  and  foreign,  which  annually  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  Channel,  from  the  licensed  ports,  otherwise  the 
seven  towns,  headed  by  Dover.  All  pilotage,  too,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ports,  as  was  also  the  great  Yarmouth  herring  fair,  of 
which  anon.  Lastly,  as  a  purely  decorative  privilege,  its  selected 
representatives  were  entitled  to  bear  the  canopy  at  coronations. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  old  Cinque-Port  position  seems  necessary 
by  way  of  introduction  to  that  member  of  the  Old  Confederacy, 
which  to-day  is  the  best  worth  inspection,  both  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  itself  and  as  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  old  Cinque- 
Port  story. 

Rye  and  Winchelsea,  which  confronts  it  from  an  opposing 
height  across  two  miles  of  reclaimed  marsh,  once  the  great  harbour 
common  to  both  of  them,  were  added  to  the  Cinque-Ports  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  full  and  equal  members.  Winchelsea 
decayed  centuries  ago  and  is  now  but  a  picturesque  village,  replete 
with  historical  suggestion.  Rye,  however,  still  amply  covers  its 
old  site,  which  last,  for  a  coast  town,  is  unique  in  England,  namely, 
an  uplifted  sandstone  rock,  once  an  island,  now  an  isolated  bastion 
of  the  high  green  ridge  against  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  seas 
broke. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  least  like  Rye  in  all  England. 
There  are  to  be  sure  ancient  towns  set  upon  rocky  ridges,  such  as 
Bridgnorth  or  Richmond.  But  they  are  inland,  and  differ  wholly 
in  architecture  and  atmosphere.  For  Rye  is  as  essentially  southern 
English  in  detail  as  exotic  in  pose.  Its  red-tiled  roofs,  steep 
gables,  and  quaint,  clustering  chimneys  climb  in  pyramidical 
fashion  to  their  apex,  which  is  most  felicitously  represented  by 
the  imposing  lines  and  the  central  tower  of  its  noble  church.  In 
approach,  whether  from  overlooking  inland  ridges  near  at  hand, 
or  by  distant  glimpses  through  the  mouth  of  winding  valleys,  or 
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again  from  the  heart  of  Romney  Marsh,  as  it  takes  by  slow  degrees 
more  pronounced  shape  against  the  spacious  background  from 
each  and  all  of  them  the  ancient  town  displays  itself  in  varied,  but 
always  striking  fashion. 

Three  valleys — within  recorded  history  long  arms  of  the 
sea— bring  three  rivers  together,  beneath  the  Rock  of  Rye,  to 
wind  thence  in  united  current  through  the  two-mile  interval  of 
green  level  which  now  divides  it  from  the  sea,  the  channel  for  such 
sea-borne  trade  as  the  old  port  still  possesses.  At  its  mouth, 
which  only  frequent  and  rather  costly  attentions  keep  navigable, 
and  confronting  a  vast  waste  of  shingle,  rapidly  pushing  out  sea- 
ward, squats  a  fishing  village.  Eastward,  across  the  river,  betwixt 
marsh  and  sea,  roll  the  sand  dunes  and  the  now  famous  golf-links, 
which  like  those  of  Sandwich  have  done  so  much  towards  rescuing 
from  obscurity  an  ancient  Cinque-Port  town.  Dimly  beyond 
them,  the  long  yellow  horn  of  Dungeness  cranes  seaward,  ever 
pressing  forward  with  the  accretions  of  shingle  drift,  which  sweeping 
up  Channel  have  waged  immemorial  war  with  this  low-lying  coast ; 
here  battering  down  its  defences,  there  in  contorted  shapes  thrust- 
ing back  the  sea  with  incredible  rapidity.  Somewhere  off  this 
river  mouth,  too,  lay  that  old  Winchelsea  which  was  wiped  out  of 
existence  by  the  great  storms  of  1250  and  1287,  that  devastated 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  already  reclaimed  and  inhabited  Romney 
Marsh,  of  which  fearsome  tempests  the  contemporary  chronicles 
give  us  lurid  pictures. 

If  Rye  is  unique  in  appearance,  Winchelsea  is  surely  unique  in 
story !  For  this  old  submerged  Winchelsea  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  seaports  of  Britain.  Under  the  energetic  action  of  Edward  I. 
it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  (two  miles  away),  and  its  entire 
population  removed  thither  to  begin  life  again  as  a  brand  new, 
elaborately  planned  town,  of  about  4000  souls,  as  its  burgess 
rolls  testify.  A  century  of  active  Cinque-Port  life  followed,  and 
kings  collected  great  war  fleets  on  the  wide,  partially  land-locked 
waters  that  spread  from  Rye  to  Winchelsea.  But  eventually 
the  waters  receded,  and  the  second  Winchelsea  was  left  stranded 
and  ruined.  Its  vis-d-vis,  however,  with  the  river  Rother  and 
other  consolations,  though  gradually  becoming  lost  to  fame, 
preserved  through  the  ages  a  modest  prosperity,  represented  by 
approximately  3000  souls,  in  these  later  days  somewhat  augmented. 
Rye  also,  in  this  case  to  its  ultimate  salvation,  is  associated  with 
the  great  thirteenth-century  tempests  ;  for  the  Rother,  which 
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still  links  it  to  the  sea,  formerly  bisected  Romney  Marsh  with  its 
mouth  between  Lydd  and  Romney,  ten  miles  away.  But  this 
last  became  choked  by  the  storm-borne  masses  of  shingle,  and  the 
river  forced  back  to  make  its  way  by  a  totally  new  channel  into 
Rye  bay. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  few  outsiders  knew  Rye,  even  by  name. 
A  century  earlier  this  much,  at  least,  would  have  been  recognised 
by  most  South  country  folk,  if  only  as  a  point  upon  that  south- 
east littoral  so  intimately  associated  with  Continental  wars  and 
threatened  invasions.  It  was  still,  too,  an  occasional  route  for 
passengers  to  France,  and  for  a  time  a  weekly  coach  ran  in  this 
connection  from  London,  advertising  its  route  as  '  shorter  and 
more  picturesque  than  the  Dover  road.'  Evelyn,  it  may  be 
remembered  at  an  earlier  date,  there  awaited  his  young  wife's 
arrival,  with  her  valuables,  from  the  Continent,  and  with  much 
anxiety,  on  account  of  enemy  ships.  The  lady  reached  Rye 
safely,  but  it  was  on  the  diarist's  return  alone  by  saddle-horse 
to  London  that  highwaymen  robbed  him  and  left  him  tied  to 
a  tree. 

Golfers  incidentally,  and  artists  directly,  have  rescued  Rye 
from  its  long  obscurity,  and  made  it  by  comparison  almost  famous. 
The  wide  expanse  of  sea,  sky,  hill,  and  plain,  which  from  Camber 
dunes  so  strikingly  sets  off  the  charm  of  the  ancient  up-lifted 
town,  is  familiar  now  to  thousands  other  than  golfers,  though  to 
these  indirectly  such  intimacy  is  largely  due. 

A  stroll  through  Rye  on  a  summer  day  would  go  far  to  confirm 
the  frequent  assertion  that  it  is  the  most  painted  town  in  England. 
In  its  narrow,  steep,  and  cobbled  streets  the  artist's  easel  is  such 
a  familiar  feature  that  the  most  timorous  amateur  need  fear  neither 
notice  nor  criticism.  At  the  favourite  vantage  points  sketching 
classes,  collected  from  distant  regions,  at  times  almost  block  the 
foot  traffic.  In  galleries,  on  private  walls  all  over  the  country, 
may  be  seen  the  more  effective  products  of  this  abounding  artistic 
energy.  Even  in  far  New  England,  I  am  told  that  Rye  now 
frequently  figures  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  cultured  house- 
holders, and  who  shall  say  what  countless  ineffective  efforts  to 
reproduce  its  charms  repose  in  the  oblivion  of  portfolios  ! 

Of  late  years  the  old  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  many 
and  obvious  accounts,  has  become  a  much-sought-after  place  of 
residence,  and  none  the  less  so  for  the  limitations  which  local 
conditions,  of  no  interest  here,  set  upon  the  supply  to  this  demand. 
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This  has  done  much  indirectly  to  preserve  its  ancient  character. 
Old  houses  that  would  have  perished  of  decay  and  been  replaced 
by  monstrosities  have  been  purchased  and  preserved  or  restored 
as  modest  residences  by  strangers,  with  at  least  artistic  intention, 
and  upon  the  whole  with  good  effect.  Material  interests  have 
awakened  the  local  authorities  to  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  the 
place  is  its  chief  commercial  asset.  For  besides  a  quite  considerable 
residential  element,  thousands  of  curious  tourists  in  motors,  private 
and  public,  visit  the  town,  for  one  that  would  have  been  seen  in 
its  streets  twenty  years  ago.  Naturally  enough,  few  mediaeval 
buildings  survived  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  French,  who  gutted  Rye 
more  than  once,  and  the  accidental  conflagrations  that  from  time 
to  time  swept  through  this  as  through  most  other  little  towns. 
The  noble  church  which  crowns  its  highest  point  bears  witness 
to  the  fury  of  the  French,  in  the  successive  styles  from  Norman  to 
Late  Perpendicular  therein  displayed.  A  fine  Edwardian  gateway 
admits  the  London  road  into  the  town.  Much  of  the  wall  which 
protected  it,  on  the  landward  side,  after  the  sea  channel  was 
converted  into  an  isthmus,  remains,  while  a  small  twelfth-century 
castle,  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Ypres,  still  looks  seaward 
from  the  ramparts. 

The  interior  of  the  town  owes  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  number 
of  Tudor,  Jacobean,  and  Early  Georgian  houses,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  its  streets  as  to  be  the  main  feature  of  many  of  them. 
There  are  the  great  vistas,  too,  of  old  tile  roof,  steep  gables,  and 
fantastic  chimneys,  which  in  a  town  set  upon  the  slope  of  a  rock 
display  themselves  to  so  much  advantage  from  all  points  of  view. 
Building  development  during  the  last  half-century  has  mercifully 
been  forced  to  expend  itself  mainly  upon  the  fiats  below,  and  though 
these  extra-mural  fringes  are  frankly  unbeautiful,  the  original 
town  remains  unaffected  by  them,  save  in  the  outside  prospect 
of  it.  And  this  is  so  altogether  uncommon  that  some  measure  of 
disfigurement  around  its  feet  though  regrettable  may  be  overlooked. 

Architectural  details  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  is  worth 
a  reminder  that  if  Georgian  fronts  in  such  old  towns  as  this  give 
a  general  impression  of  that  period,  probably  half  of  them  are  but 
the  outer  shell  of  a  much  older  building,  as  not  only  the  interiors, 
but  often  the  very  roofs,  bear  witness.  And  Rye  abounds  in  such 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  work,  no  little  of  it  external. 
Sandwich  can  say  at  least  as  much  for  itself,  and  in  truth  is  to-day 
the  complement  of  Rye  among  the  Cinque-Ports.  But  Sandwich 
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lies  on  the  flat,  and  though  in  itself  of  extraordinary  interest, 
forfeits  thereby  all  claim  to  rivalry,  or  to  attract  anything  like 
the  same  attention. 

Rye  associates  itself  absolutely  with  Romney  Marsh.  Its 
windows  and  street-ends  look  always  over  the  wide,  green,  sheep- 
flecked  plain,  which  for  over  twenty  miles  fringes  the  capricious 
seas  from  which  the  agelong  effort  of  byegone  centuries  rescued 
it.  Though  dyked  and  drained  with  watercourses  innumerable, 
and  to-day  entirely  salubrious,  artists  still  credit  it  with  atmos- 
pheric effects,  which  shed  a  greater  glory  on  their  subjects,  and 
contribute  towards  those  startling  sunset  and  twilight  effects 
displayed  by  the  high-perched  town  in  silhouette  as  it  gradually 
darkens  into  the  night. 

From  the  lofty  ridge  ending  in  Fairlight  Head,  which  by  land 
cuts  off  Hastings,  the  most  westerly  and  once  the  premier  port, 
from  the  other  six,  the  great  Marsh  forges  eastward  to  the  distant 
heights  of  Lympns,  Hythe  and  the  Folkestone  downs,  with  Dover 
cliffs  on  the  far  horizon.  Lydd  lies  within  easy  sight  in  the  heart 
of  the  Marsh,  apparently  buried  in  an  island  of  foliage  but  for  its 
aspiring  church  tower,  and  just  beyond  it  is  the  shrivelled  but 
picturesque  Cinque-Port  of  New  Romney,  both  fringing  the  great 
shingle  wastes  of  Dungeness. 

For  the  rest,  this  hundred  square  miles  of  flat,  pastoral  country, 
encircled  on  the  landward  side  by  green  hills,  the  ramparts  of  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  upland  which  once  formed  the  sea-coast,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  pastoral  solitude,  though  nearly  all  of  exceptional 
fertility.  Little  villages  with  spacious  churches  and  scant  popula- 
tion, large  tree-sheltered  homesteads,  and  the  scattered  cottages  of 
shepherds,  break  here  and  there  the  almost  continuous  and  always 
dyke-laced  expanse  of  verdure.  '  The  fifth  continent  of  the  world,' 
as  Thomas  Ingoldsby  used  to  style  Romney  Marsh,  where  he 
lived  so  long.  It  was  for  centuries  and  for  good  reasons  the  heart 
and  centre  of  the  most  smuggling  corner  of  Britain.  It  has  also 
the  worthier,  if  less  picturesque  distinction  of  being  the  richest 
sheep  pasture  in  England,  and  the  home  of  a  famous  breed,  carrying 
six  to  ten  head  to  the  acre,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  £2  to  £3.  Nowhere 
in  this  country,  and  certainly  in  no  other,  is  such  a  sight  to  be  seen 
as  Romney  Marsh  from  Rye  or  any  neighbouring  height  in  June 
after  the  shearing.  Thousands  of  sheep,  spreading  away  into  the 
far  distance,  sprinkle  the  vast  green  carpet  like  countless  mushrooms 
for  their  even  distribution  over  their  several  dyked-in  pastures. 
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The  aloofness  of  this  always  sparsely,  though  anciently  peopled 
tract  from  a  world  that  seems  so  near  it :  its  great  silences ; 
its  bulrush  and  flower-fringed  watercourses ;  its  pathetically 
spacious  parish  churches,  and  the  fragments  of  smaller  ones,  long 
abandoned  ;  its  clamour  of  wild-bird  life,  all  combine  to  give 
the  Marsh  a  fascination  that  few  who  know  it  fail  to  feel.  The 
long  story  of  its  reclamation  from  the  sea  is  too  involved  for  most, 
even  of  those  who  love  it.  Beginning  with  the  Roman  occupation, 
it  crept  steadily  on  through  the  Saxon  period,  actively  supported 
by  the  Canterbury  monks,  who  practically  owned  it,  to  be  com- 
pleted, with  many  set-backs  from  storm  and  tempest,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  be  precise,  however,  a  good  deal  remained  to  be  done 
at  the  Rye  and  Winchelsea  extremity,  which  the  shrinking  tides 
had  not  wholly  abandoned  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Half-way  to  the  sea  from  Rye,  one  of  those  great  fortress- 
castles  with  which  Henry  VIII.  in  something  of  an  invasion 
panic  lined  the  South  coast,  still  squats  grey  and  grim  upon  the 
sheep  pastures,  though  in  his  day  it  stood  with  its  feet  almost  in 
the  water.  Rye,  it  may  be  noted,  unlike  some  other  ports,  has  no 
aristocratic  traditions  whatever,  a  fact  rather  suggested  by  the 
modest  level  of  its  old  dwelling-houses.  The  mediaeval  Allards 
and  Finches  of  Winchelsea,  for  instance,  had  no  counterpart  in 
Rye.  It  bore  some  sort  of  analogy  to  the  free  towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  sea-going  and  trading  democracy — subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  Cinque-Port  confederacy  and  the  king's  personal  lordship, 
though  each  of  the  freemen  bore  the  resounding  and  misleading 
title  of  a  '  Baron  of  the  Cinque-Ports.'  The  Sussex  courts  had 
no  concern  with  it ;  the  town  levied  its  own  taxes  and  sent  members 
to  Parliament  by  special  summons,  who  with  the  other  Cinque- 
Port  members  claimed,  with  some  brief  success,;  afterwards  dis- 
allowed, to  sit  as  barons,  and  also  to  bear  the  canopy  at  coronations, 
a  favour  conceded  so  long  as  there  were  canopies  to  be  borne. 
Governed  by  a  bailiff,  councillors,  and  freemen,  it  supplied  its 
five,  six,  or  seven  ships,  each  manned  by  thirty  men,  at  the  king's 
call,  and  when  it  felt  like  it  raided  the  French  coast  with  the 
certainty  of  retaliation  when  the  enemy  were  strong  enough. 

Nor  are  piratical  adventures  in  the  Channel,  without  much 
regard  to  nationality ,  unknown  to  the  Cinque-Port  story.  As  for 
smuggling,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  wool  trade  in  Edwardian 
times  till  almost  within  living  memory,  and  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious,  the  Cinque-Port  littoral  held  an  easy  lead,  and  according 
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to  one  despairing  Minister,  Rye  was  the  worst  of  the  lot !  When 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France  was  over  and  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  from  their  shrinking  harbours  and  the  increase  of  national 
strength,  trade,  and  population,  were  retired  in  fact,  if  not  altogether 
in  name  from  their  proud  service  of  five  hundred  years,  Rye,  like 
its  neighbours,  settled  down  to  trade  and  shipbuilding,  and  above 
all,  to  smuggling,  which  should  be  set  down  first,  perhaps,  as  by 
far  the  most  profitable. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  half  the  better  houses  along  the 
Cinque-Port  littoral  were  built  out  of  the  contraband  trade,  whose 
Golden  Age  was  undoubtedly  the  eighteenth  century.  Important 
families  arose  from  its  activities,  though  actually  figuring  as  respect- 
able  merchants.  The  sums  expended  by  successive  governments 
in  combating  the  evil  upon  this  most  desperate  coast  were  a  ludi- 
crous fraction — about  the  salary  of  a  king's  mistress — of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  revenue.  Wool  had  given  way  by  now  to  spirits, 
tea,  silks,  and  the  like.  Large  distilleries  were  erected  upon  the 
French  and  Flemish  coast,  with  a  sole  view  to  the  contraband 
trade,  and  fleets  of  French  luggers  were  built  for  joining  in  the 
exhilarating  and  profitable  pursuit.  Every  labourer  within  reach 
of  the  coast  was  out  for  hire,  at  7s.  6d.  a  night,  or  at  double  that 
with  a  horse.  The  stables  of  squires,  parsons,  and  farmers  were 
regularly  commandeered,  and  a  keg  of  gin  or  brandy  left  as  a  recog- 
nised honorarium.  The  church  towers,  too,  on  Romney  Marsh 
were  at  times  used  as  spirit  stores,  to  the  incidental  comforting 
of  the  parson's  inner  man  ! 

It  was  a  bloody  business,  productive  of  many  a  pitched  battle 
with  firearms,  and  the  weak  revenue  forces  were  nearly  always 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  not  often  the  men  who  actually  opposed 
them  that  made  the  big  profits,  but  snug  burghers,  shippers  of 
timber  from  Sussex  woods,  and  importers  of  French  goods  on 
ostensibly  lawful  lines  that  found  the  capital  and  engineered  these 
sanguinary  adventures.  The  last  smugglers  '  killed  in  action ' 
fell  below  Rye  about  1830,  when  matters  had  vastly  mended. 
Many  a  snug,  little  half-timbered  or  Georgian  dwelling  in  Rye 
must  be  steeped  in  the  vanished  secrets  of  the  trade,  and  revelled, 
no  doubt,  in  its  day  in  the  good  things  that  came  out  of  it.  All 
the  old  taverns  boast  traditions  of  carousing  smugglers,  where 
dark  schemes,  no  doubt,  were  hatched,  and  all  those  ingenious 
methods  for  cheating  the  revenue  contrived,  at  which  art  these 
people  were  past-masters. 
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In  earlier  days  than  this  Rye  had  received  its  full  share  of 
the  Huguenot  influx,  both  of  that  from  Flanders,  which  in 
Elizabeth's  time  gave  fresh  life  to  Sandwich,  and  of  the  later 
influx  following  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
Ryers  attempted,  at  least,  the  canny  method  of  sending  the  indigent 
up  country,  and  retaining  only  the  capitalists,  and  this  foreign  blood, 
under  a  partially  disguised  nomenclature,  is  still  traceable  enough. 

When  the  town  subsided  into  an  ordinary  borough,  returning 
two  members  to  Parliament,  it  became  a  very  rotten  borough 
indeed.  Its  story  prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  is  a  sufficiently  racy 
one,  like  that  of  many  other  little  towns.  By  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  mayor  and  council  had  become  a  close  corporation 
of  the  leading  professional  and  merchant  families.  But  the  case 
was  embittered  here,  as  the  little  oligarchy  had  to  fight  the  old 
liberties  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  never  formally  revoked,  which  included 
the  election  of  town  officials  by  all  the  freemen  assembled  in  the 
churchyard.  Despite  occasional  mobs,  riots,  and  appeals  to 
Parliament,  the  little  family  compact  held  its  own,  practically 
till  the  Reform  Bill,  sharing  the  little  jobs,  and  pocketing  the 
substantial  honorarium  paid  by  successive  M.P.'s  for  the  privilege 
of  representing  the  borough.  With  more  public  spirit,  to  put  it 
that  way,  is  the  cunning  with  which  Rye  threw  on  these  unfortunates 
the  burden  of  building  its  eighteenth-century  town  'hall,  where 
curious  strangers  are  now  shown  far  more  ancient  relics  of  Cinque- 
Port  days.  The  method  was  simple,  and  even  plausible.  The 
corporation  borrowed  the  money  required,  or  most  of  it,  from  a 
sitting  member,  at  low  interest,  and  compelled  his  successor,  at 
the  point  of  the  political  pistol,  to  take  over  the  debt,  which  was 
never  paid  by  Rye,  whose  canny  councillors  clearly  saw  their 
way  to  defer  its  liquidation  sine  die.  Ultimately,  that  prince 
of  jobbers,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  assumed  and  cancelled  the 
bond  in  fond  hopes  of  favours  to  come,  which  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  ever  realised.  Over  one  of  the  borough's  two  seats,  however, 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports  for  long  claimed  a  prerogative 
right.  And  it  is  of  interest  that  through  these  means  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  a  young  man,  sat  in  Parliament  for  Rye,  while 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  inhabited  Walmer  Castle 
and  died  there,  the  greatest  of  all  Lord  Wardens. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  ancient  times,  the  agelong  and 
intimate  association  of  the  Cinque-Ports  with  Great  Yarmouth 
is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  as  it  is  the  most  forgotten  feature 
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in  their  story.  To  be  brief,  this  arose  in  Norman  or  even  earlier 
days,  when  the  Ports  took  a  leading  part  in  the  herring  fishery  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  sandy  strip  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  was 
utilised  for  drying  their  fish,  and  in  due  course  granted  to  them 
absolutely  by  the  Crown.  Here,  in  course  of  time,  the  nucleus  of 
a  town  arose  on  Cinque-Port  territory  and  under  Cinque-Port 
jurisdiction,  in  which  the  native  fishermen,  as  was  natural,  became 
the  chief  householders.  The  seeds  were  thus  laid  for  a  pretty  crop 
of  complications  and  quarrels  which  lasted  for  centuries,  in  spite 
of  a  succession  of  royal  edicts  and  regulations.  For  the  matter 
was  much  more  than  a  local  one,  as  the  great  October  herring  fair, 
held  here  and  lasting  a  month,  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  national 
event,  to  which  vessels  gathered,  not  merely  from  most  English 
coasts,  but  from  all  the  nearer  continent. 

As  Yarmouth  grew  in  importance  it  was  granted  by  degrees 
a  share  in  the  control  of  the  fair,  hitherto  vested  in  the  Ports. 
The  inevitable  quarrels  and  disputes  engendered  between  these 
East  Anglians  and  the  Ports  can  be  readily  imagined,  the  former 
resenting  the  intrusion  of  aliens,  even  with  vested  rights,  in  their 
local  affairs,  and  the  latter,  full  of  Cinque-Port  pride,  insisting  to 
the  letter  on  their  ancient  privileges.  So  bitter  grew  this  mutual 
animosity,  that  when  Edward  I.  included  Yarmouth  ships  in  his 
great  expedition  to  Flanders  in  1295,  the  portsmen  up  and  slew  all 
their  crews  in  the  very  act  of  landing  on  Flemish  soil.  Even  that 
doughty  king  dared  nothing  more  than  deliver  a  reprimand  on  his 
return  and  draw  up  stricter  regulations.  Henceforward,  however, 
these  animosities  were  kept  within  bounds,  and  little  more  than 
a  smouldering  jealousy  marked  the  relationship  between  these 
ill-assorted  colleagues.  Outwardly  the  amenities  were  fairly 
observed.  Yarmouth  officials  sat  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Ports' 
delegates  on  the  tribunal  bench  during  the  fair,  though  the  former 
were  denied  judicial  powers  over  Cinque-Ports  delinquents,  who 
in  such  a  protracted  and  heterogeneous  gathering  were  plentiful 
enough.  This  state  of  things,  with  occasional  modifications, 
continued  till  Tudor  times,  and  flickered  feebly,  as  regards  the 
Ports'  participation,  into  the  Stuart  period. 

The  Yarmouth  delegates  from  the  seven  ports,  some  ten  in 
number,  and  selected  yearly  by  the  Federation  in  Assembly, 
usually  at  New  Romney,  were  wont  to  proceed  on  these  annual 
occasions  to  Yarmouth  in  all  solemn  state,  with  their  banners, 
legal  advisers,  sergeants,  and  horn-blowers.  The  horn  which 
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opened  the  fair  is  still  preserved  at  New  Eomney.  Civic  and 
judicial  honours  were  meticulously  denned  and  jealously  guarded, 
even  to  the  precise  seat  of  each  delegate  in  court,  in  church,  and 
at  banquets.  Hospitalities  were  reciprocated,  and  the  Ports 
supplied  their  representatives  with  more  than  enough  liquor  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Confederacy,  and  mingled  with  the 
product  of  Yarmouth  cellars,  to  banish  in  the  jovial  hour  those 
acerbities  which  so  often  distinguished  the  official  ones. 

But  by  Elizabethan  times,  if  the  fair  had  not  declined  in 
importance  the  Cinque-Ports  most  assuredly  had,  while  Yar- 
mouth reinforced  by  foreign  refugees  had  waxed  vastly.  Only 
two  delegates  now  carried  the  Ports  banner  and  the  brazen  horn 
into  Yarmouth  !  And  the  reports  of  a  certain  pair,  in  1589,  to  the 
Brotherhood  and  Guestling  assembled  at  Romney  were  such  that 
it  proved  the  last.  For  Yarmouth  had  long  shown  that  it  had 
no  further  patience  with  these  intrusions,  though  the  dignity  of 
the  Ports  demanded  their  perseverance  in  the  face  of  slights  and 
snubs.  Fortunately  the  journal  of  one  of  these  last  two  repre- 
sentatives has  been  preserved,  and  is  a  most  engaging  document. 
They  were  denied  access,  we  are  told  with  much  wealth  of  detail, 
to  their  time-honoured  seats  in  church,  at  table,  and  on  the 
Bench,  while  the  public  disputes  engaged  in  on  each  and  all 
of  these  occasions  between  the  diarist,  who  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  Ports  in  forcible  language,  and  the  insolent  Yarmouth 
officials  who  replied  in  kind,  are  all  set  down  in  literal  and 
racy  fashion.  In  short,  there  was  such  a  row  as  effectually  to 
terminate  a  close  and  curious  connection  that  had  lasted  for  six 
centuries. 

Among  the  earliest  of  those  attracted  by  neither  golf  nor 
painting  to  Rye,  but  by  its  intrinsic  charms,  was  the  late  Henry 
James.  The  famous  novelist,  as  a  great  many  people  know,  made 
his  home  there  for,  speaking  broadly,  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  and  was  appropriately  domiciled  in  quite  the  most  attractive 
of  its  Early  Georgian  houses.  Here,  for  the  larger  portion  of  most 
years,  he  found  the  quiet  needed  for  his  work,  and  aesthetic  pleasure 
for  the  eye  whithersoever  he  turned  in  his  walks  abroad,  which 
were  constant.  In  the  abundant  obituaries  following  his  death, 
even  in  those  of  his  intimate  literary  friends,  next  to  nothing 
is  said  of  his  home  life  at  Rye,  save  as  affecting  the  relation  of 
guest  and  host  for  a  week-end,  or  the  like.  This  is  natural  enough, 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  realising 
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Henry  James'  very  human  attitude  towards  the  local  neighbours 
and  friends  among  whom  he  lived  so  long  ;  nor  do  those  of  his 
letters,  selected  for  publication,  throw  much  light  on  it,  nor  prob- 
ably did  any  of  them.  His  correspondence  did  not  run  on  these 
lines.  It  is  even  possible  that  his  reading  public  may  imagine 
him  to  have  been  a  sort  of  recluse  in  his  country  home,  like  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
He  knew  practically  every  one  of  all  sorts  in  and  around  the 
place,  took  a  lively  observant  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  was 
himself  a  most  familiar  and  popular  figure,  if  decidedly  a  rather 
mysterious  one,  of  cryptic  utterance  to  many,  but  that  merely 
proved  on  frequent  occasions  a  source  of  general  entertainment, 
appreciated  by  none  more  than  the  novelist  himself. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  virtually  limited  by  his  literary  industry 
to  the  afternoons,  whether  in  the  open  air  when  he  courted  a 
passing  interview  with  almost  every  acquaintance  he  met,  or  again 
at  subsequent  tea-tables,  his  quaint  humours,  delivered  in  his 
own  inimitable  phraseology,  and  indeed  his  whimsical  utterance 
of  mere  commonplaces,  were  a  constant  joy  to  his  hearers.  He 
loved  to  exercise  that  portentous  vocabulary  of  his  on  such  local 
trifles,  personal  or  incidental,  that  came  on  the  floor,  and  when 
he  had  completed  some  masterpiece  of  whimsical  exaggeration, 
the  twinkling  eye  which  accompanied  its  utterance  showed  how 
much  he  enjoyed  it.  In  his  lighter  hours  at  Rye  till  his  health 
failed,  he  was  frank,  free,  and  even  gay,  always  in  that  way  of  his, 
unforgettable  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  utterly  indescribable  to 
those  who  did  not. 

Rye,  to  be  sure,  had  no  monopoly  of  this  delightful  side  of 
Henry  James'  character.  Still,  as  regards  his  surroundings  there, 
he  was  surely  in  a  different  situation  from  any  other  he  had  occupied 
throughout  his  life  !  Entering  as  he  did  into  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
always  alive  to  its  small  doings,  moving  freely  about  among  them, 
and  keenly  alive  to  its  humours,  most  of  us  hold  the  conviction 
that  he  was  here  seen  from  a  rather  different  angle  from  that 
from  which  his  other  world  regarded  him.  At  any  rate,  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  genial  and  familiar  personality,  after  such  a 
length  of  years,  from  the  cobbled  streets  of  Rye,  where  in  one  way 
or  another  he  was  known  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  left 
a  gap  that  has  a  significance  of  its  own. 

He  had  his  moods,  of  course,  inevitable  to  a  man  of  never 
robust  health  and  to  a  temperament  which  has  been  sufficiently 
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elaborated  by  his  intimates.  Occasionally  some  sensational 
event,  such  as  a  murder  trial,  would  capture  his  imagination  for 
days  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics  on  the  highway  or 
at  tea-tables.  Psychology,  as  has  been  freely  recorded,  aroused  his 
keen  interest  during  one  of  his  later  visits  to  the  United  States, 
and  flavoured  his  talk  a  good  deal  for  a  time. .  But  in  his  lighter 
moments,  which  were  many  and  most  human,  his  humour  played 
delightfully  over  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Many  of  these  utterances 
are  still  cherished  in  various  quarters  of  his  larger  world,  while 
some  belong  particularly  to  Rye. 

But  it  was  the  man  rather  than  the  matter  that  made  his 
treatment  of  small  things  so  unique.  He  enjoyed  making  little 
jokes  against  himself,  over  what  he  would  characteristically  call 
his  domestic  '  adventures  '  or  '  tragedies  ' ;  such  trifling  per- 
plexities as  are  inevitable  even  to  the  well-ordered  establishment 
of  an  elderly  bachelor  of  unpractical  temperament.  He  had,  too, 
a  quite  singular  and  impersonal  fancy  for  inspecting  houses,  from 
the  purely  domestic  point  of  view,  such  as  distinguishes  many 
housewifely  matrons.  Empty  houses  in  the  town  under  repair  or 
awaiting  the  occupation  even  of  strangers  had  a  great  fascination 
for  him.  He,  of  course,  made  great  play  over  the  ladies'  sketch- 
ing classes  that  often  thronged  the  lane  under  his  high  doorstep 
for  the  sake  of  a  certain  view  it  commands,  and  with  seldom  any 
consciousness  that  the  house  towards  which  their  backs  were 
unceremoniously  turned  had  any  personal  significance.  Indeed, 
he  has  told  in  writing  how  his  only  escape  from  his  own  high  door- 
step on  these  occasions  was  by  '  a  flying  leap  over  the  heads  of 
art  and  industry,'  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  to  his  friends  at  least 
the  picture  of  himself  as  an  athlete  in  mid-air  was  a  diverting 
one.  He  used  to  liken  the  master,  flitting  from  pupil  to  pupil, 
to  a  cook  taking  the  lid  off  and  peering  into  a  succession  of 
saucepans  to  test  their  progress. 

Henry  James  always  seemed  to  suffer  alien  and  intrusive 
bores,  or  such  at  least  as  were  bores  to  him,  with  surprising  for- 
bearance, owing  no  doubt  to  his  extreme  reluctance  to  be  dis- 
courteous. Being  only  human,  however,  he  was  apt  to  recall 
these  invasions,  when  fresh  on  his  nerves,  with  a  trenchant  brevity 
quite  at  variance  with  his  natural  discursiveness.  Americans 
or  others  from  time  to  time,  with  or  without  introductions,  would 
descend  on  Lamb  House  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  and  sit  com- 
placently through  the  whole  sacred  hours  of  the  morning,  or 
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occasionally  even  through  the  hardly  less  sacred  ones  of  the 
night. 

Till  his  health  waned,  he  took  a  country  walk  almost  every 
fine  afternoon,  sometimes  with  a  companion.  I  frequently  enjoyed 
this  privilege,  and  his  talk  then  was  apt  to  run  a  good  deal  on 
America,  as  I  had  resided  there  for  many  years  among  the  genera- 
tion of  Virginians  who  had  fought  through  the  Civil  War,  and 
in  visits  to  Boston  had  met,  so  far  as  youth  can  be  said  to  meet 
age,  many  of  its  then  celebrities.  The  curious  limitations  within 
which  Henry  James'  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  his  own  country 
ran,  and  at  which  he  used  privately  to  joke,  were  rather  discon- 
certing till  one  understood.  (  The  American  Scene,'  then  in  the 
writing,  partly  illustrates  this  characteristic  attitude.  How  his 
fastidious  soul,  too,  hated  the  American  accent,  at  least  in  its  cruder 
forms,  and  any  reference  to  the  '  Middle- west,'  which  he  always 
pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis,  made  him  shudder. 

The  old  South  made  some  slight  appeal  to  him,  though  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it  to  speak  of,  from  its  picturesque  and 
humorous  side.  But  from  his  point  of  view  it  was  uncultured 
and  half-civilised,  or  '  half-baked,'  as  he  used  to  say.  He  made 
much  fun  of  its  ingenuous  idealism,  which  saw  a  '  baronial  man- 
sion '  in  a  roomy,  brick  farm-house,  and  '  a  princely  estate '  in 
a  thousand  or  two  ill-cultivated  acres,  all  taken  at  its  face  value 
by  a  confiding  outside  public. 


NOTE 


The  Editor  of  the  CORNHILL  begs  to  correct  a  mistake  which 
has  caused  some  confusion.  The  article  '  Early  Arabian  Poetry,' 
in  the  September  number,  is  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  MacCunn,  not,  as 
erroneously  printed,  by  Mrs.  Hamish  MacCunn. 
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HORACE   ON  POSTHUMOUS  POPULARITY 
Ad  Albium  Tibullum 

DEAR  ALBIUS,  always  easily  dismayed 

By  the  strange  fortunes  of  our  thankless  trade, 

You  tell  me  elegies  are  out  of  fashion, 

Demoded  by  the  vogue  of  strident  passion. 

You  may  be  right,  your  verses  may  be  slack — • 

But  no,  I  will  not  criticise  you  back. 

Though  you  have  frankly  told  me  where  I  fail, 

If  I  retort,  'tis  with  a  friendly  tale. 

Young  Hebrus  you  remember,  quite  unversed 

In  letters,  as  an  athlete  always  first, 

Who  rode  and  boxed  and  wrestled  all  the  week, 

But  couldn't  read  a  single  line  of  Greek — 

Well,  Hebrus  served  in  more  than  one  campaign, 

And  won  a  decoration  out  in  Spain. 

But  what  surprised  his  messmates,  so  they  said, 

Was  not  what  he  achieved,  but  what  he  read. 

And  that  was  strange,  for  he  would  never  look, 

Before  he  went  on  service,  at  a  book. 

It  wasn't  Ennius,  who  ennobled  strife, 

Whose  lines  resound  with  clarion  and  with  fife ; 

It  wasn't  any  of  the  bards  of  yore 

Who  hymned  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war, 

But  Plautus ;  who,  when  Rome  was  fast  at  grips 

With  Hannibal,  and  threatened  with  eclipse, 

Flaunted  persistently  his  loosest  sock, 

And  even  dared  at  warriors  to  mock ! 

You  know  I'm  not  whole-hearted  in  my  praise 

Of  all  the  characters  in  Plautus'  plays, 

Yet  must  acknowledge  that  his  festive  wit 

Earned  him  a  corner  in  brave  Hebrus'  kit. 

But  there's  a  moral  to  this  episode 

Which  may  relieve  your  bosom  of  its  load. 

All  authors  gain  new  lovers  and  supporters, 

If  they  survive,  in  unexpected  quarters. 

My  liveliest  odes,  outlasting  stone  and  bronze, 

May  come  to  solace  grave  and  reverend  dons  ; 

And  your  sad  plaints,  in  some  two  thousand  years, 

Win  from  light-hearted  youth  the  meed  of  tears. 

C.  L.  G. 
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'  MELIOREM  APPETUNT.' 
BY  BERNARD  W.  HENDERSON,  D.Lrrr.  OXON. 
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ETT.  IvrevOevl 

€K  rwv  vefaXwv  KOL  TWV  /tierewpcov  ^wpiwv 

•^avvov  TI  trow. 

(AEISTOPHANES,  Birds.) 

RECENTLY  I  went  for  an  afternoon  walk  with  a  friend  who  had  but 
lately  returned  from  a  strange  country.  Our  talk  fell  concerning 
the  schools  of  that  land,  which  were  many.  I  asked  about  the 
boys  there  and  how  they  fared. 

Usually  my  friend  spoke  but  little,  and  that  weightily.  But 
now  I  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  his  words. 

'  The  schoolrooms,'  said  he,  '  are  bright  and  of  large  size,  full  of 
light  and  air.  Great  windows  open  on  to  the  green  of  playing- 
fields,  and  that  even  in  the  heart  of  towns.  But  most  of  the  schools 
are  in  the  country.' 

'  "  Fields  in  an  ampler  ether,  a  light  more  glorious  drest  "  —  • 

Bowen's  "  ^Eneid  "  misused,'  I  murmured. 

He  paid  no  heed  to  me. 

*  Schools,'  he  continued,  '  are  certainly  of  varying  repute,  nor 
is  the  cost  of  a  boy's  schooling  everywhere  the  same.  But  no  single 
boy  is  withheld  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  the  chance  of 
some  good  school,  day-school  or  boarding-school  as  these  may  wish. 
Boarding-schools  are  liked  the  better  by  most  parents.  Their  sons 
are  keener  on  their  school,  they  say,  and  catch  its  tone  better. 

'  In  winter  every  classroom  is  warmed  by  an  open  fire.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  coal.  Every  miner  knows  that  part  of  his  toil 
means  coal  for  the  children  and  works  the  more  willingly  for  this. 
Even  in  times  of  shortage  and  of  strikes  the  schools  have  first  and 
undisputed  claim  on  supplies  and  transport.' 

'Wasteful  things,  open  fires,'  I  objected.  'Now  a  system  of 
hot-  water  pipes  or  central  heating,  look  how  gloriously  efficient  and 
safe  it  is.' 

'  And  ugly,'  he  replied. 

'  Relays  of  boys,'  he  continued,  '  tend  the  fires  daily.  This 
stoking  is  thought  rather  fun,  even  an  honour.  If  they  do  it  badly, 
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every  boy  suffers,  the  stokers  of  the  day  themselves  certainly  not 
the  least.  Their  fathers,  many  of  them,  learnt  orderly  duties  by 
turn  in  a  recent  war.  The  sons  feel  that  they  can  do  the  same  kind 
of  thing.  It  isn't  such  bad  sport,  being  a  school  orderly  for  the 
day. 

My  friend  here  became  rather  discursive  about  a  father's 
influence,  military  training,  and  the  like.  This  tired  me. 

'  The  classrooms,'  he  said  (when  I  dragged  his  thoughts  back 
to  practical  matters),  '  always  have  flowers  in  them.  This  is  not 
an  adornment  found  only  in  girls'  schools.' 

'  Why  should  it  be  ? '  said  I. 

'  There  are  also  good  pictures,'  he  said, '  in  every  room.  In  this 
matter  they  have  a  quaint  device.  The  picture  frames  open,  thus 
allowing  a  change  of  pictures  at  any  time.  Each  class  is  given 
monthly  a  selection  of  pictures  from  which  to  choose.  The  art 
master  points  out  what  he  thinks  are  the  good  and  what  the  poor 
points  in  the  pictures  from  which  the  boys  make  their  choice.  But 
the  class  has  a  free  vote,  and  the  majority  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  art  master/ 

This  seemed  to  me  ingenious,  if  somewhat  fanciful. 

'  Music,'  he  continued,  '  is  held  in  very  high  esteem.  Any  boy 
who  has  the  love  of  it  in  him  is  given  the  chance  to  learn  to  play 
some  instrument.  The  school  orchestra  gives  fortnightly  concerts 
in  the  big  hall.  Almost  every  boy  learns  to  read  music  and  to  sing. 
The  land  is  as  famous  as  Yorkshire  for  its  choirs,  and  also  for  its 
folk-songs  and  its  dances.  The  boys  are  taught  many  dances/ 

My  friend  saw  no  gramophones  in  any  school. 

I  gathered,  incidentally,  that  all  the  larger  schools  had  school 
chapels,  which  were  not,  on  the  whole,  disliked.  Of  sermons  and 
their  types  my  friend  shunned  speaking.  Musicianly  boys  were 
urged  to  learn  to  play  the  organ  and  to  help  in  the  services. 

'  The  school  libraries,'  he  said,  '  are  full  of  story  books  as  well  as 
of  those  more  serious  works  which  are  needed  to  help  the  boys  in 
their  studies/ 

'  Translations  ?  '  I  queried. 

He  paid  no  attention. 

'  The  library,'  he  went  on,  '  is  kept  up  to  date.  Books  are 
bound  in  bright  colours.  Pocket  editions  are  not  preferred.  Boys 
are  far  more  ready  to  read  the  larger  sizes,  and  they  are  always 
attracted  by  "  reds  "  and  "  blues."  One  hour  a  day  is  set  apart 
when  a  boy  can  read  any  book  he  likes  in  the  library.  In  day- 
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schools  boys  borrow  the  books  to  take  home  with  them.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  these  books  would  distress  a  bibliophile,  but  the  school 
librarians  seem  to  rejoice  in  these  signs  of  use.  And  the  better  and 
brighter  the  trim  in  which  the  books  are  kept  by  constant  repair 
and  rebinding,  the  more  carefully,  on  the  whole,  do  their  readers 
treat  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  plebiscite  right  through  the 
school  to  determine  the  six  most  popular  books.  The  Tarzan- 
winners  of  one  year  rarely  keep  their  place  the  next.' 

My  friend  was  by  now  fairly  started,  and  talked  at  great  length 
about  the  school  library.  He  thought  that  the  folk  held  it  to  be  a 
valuable  part  of  school  life. 

'  You  cannot  compel  a  boy,'  he  said,  '  to  read  any  particular 
book  within  any  particular  time.  If  you  try,  he  skirks  or  loathes 
it.  The  masters  suggest  books  of  course,  and  their  suggestions 
are  usually  received  politely  and  incredulously.  The  boys  browse 
round  for  themselves.' 

'  Girls  are  different,'  I  said. 

'  I  know  nothing  about  girls,'  he  snapped.     '  They  aren't  so 
important  as  the  boys,  and  don't  interest  me.' 
'  Shade  of  Pestalozzi ! '  I  ejaculated. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  Pestalozzi,  but  it  sounded  well. 
'  When  a  boy,'  resumed  my  friend, '  gets  hold  of  a  book  he  likes, 
others  scramble  for  it.' 

He  came  very  near  to  giving  me  lists  of  books  which  the  boys 
really  enjoyed,  a  strange  literature  which  would  be  cause  of  grief 
and  of  surprise  to  many  well-intentioned  moralists,  pastors,  and 
librarians  of  our  own  country.  School  stories,  I  learnt,  were 
chiefly  popular.  There  was  a  real  cult  of  Teddy  Lester.  But 
I  now  became  rather  impatient,  and  he  reluctantly  began  to  talk 
of  other  things. 

'  In  every  school,  without  exception,  day-  and  boarding-school,' 
he  said,  '  there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  swimming-bath,  some  fives'- 
courts,  and  a  garden.  Some  boys  have  a  taste  for  gardening  in 
their  own  plots  instead  of  reading  in  the  library.' 

'  Now  as  regards  the  curriculum  .  .  . '  i  >.' ' 

For  the  next  few  miles  I  fell  a'dreaming.  I  think  now,  too,  I 
must  have  missed  his  talk  about  examinations  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. When  I  recalled  my  thoughts  I  found  the  talk  was  at  last 
about  the  boys'  masters  and  teachers. 

'  Women,'  he  said,  '  teach  the  younger  children  in  school,  but 
never  any  boys  over  ten  years  of  age.  And  of  course  the  small  fry 
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learn  all  their  games  from  men.    At  eleven  all  boys  go  on  to  their 
second  school.    Co-education  .  .  . ' 

'  I  was  waiting  for  that/  I  said. 

'  Co-education,'  he  continued  frowning,  '  after  ten  years  of  age 
is  most  heartily  disliked.  It  is  thoroughly  bad  for  the  boys,  say 
those  folk.' 

The  masters,  according  to  his  report,  seemed  to  be  contented. 
They  were,  he  supposed,  well  paid,  not  overworked,  and  free  from 
domestic  cares. 

'  Unmarried  then  ?  '  said  I. 

'  No,  no/  answered  he,  '  certainly  not  of  necessity. 

'  They  are  manifestly  proud  of  their  profession  and  even 
glory  in  their  work.  They  have  been  carefully  trained  for  it, 
and  it  is  held  an  honour  for  a  boy  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  or 
his  Municipality  for  such  training.' 

He  spared  me  all  details  of  this  training. 

The  masters'  care  for  the  boys'  welfare,  he  assured  me,  was  not 
confined  to  working  hours,  even  in  day  schools,  or  to  term  time. 
The  younger  masters  played  games  with  the  boys  and  taught  them 
how  to  play.  They  were  of  course  excluded  from  playing  in  actual 
matches  with  other  schools.  The  masters  shared,  too,  in  the  boys' 
boxing  (every  single  boy  started  to  learn  boxing  at  his  second 
school),  their  running,  their  swimming,  their  concerts.  '  To 
organise  unostentatiously  ...  no  silly  fussing  .  .  .  boys  to 
make  their  own  mistakes  .  .  .  illustration  half  the  battle  .  .  . 
boy  captains  omnipotent  ...  no  boy  a  good  match  secretary 
or  treasurer.  .  .  .' 

My  thoughts  went  wandering  again.  Faintly  I  heard  something 
about  a  school  magazine  and  its  great  use,  and  then,  after  a  relapse, 
about  an  interest  in  civics.  This  seemed  to  me  a  very  clumsy  and 
grotesque  word,  and  somehow  diverted  me  to  thinking  about 
Army  Leave  in  former  days.  I  pulled  myself  together  with  an 
effort  again. 

'  What  are  civics  ?  '  I  meekly  inquired. 

'  The  art/  he  replied  in  a  flash,  '  of  becoming  a  rational  citizen 
in  a  well-governed  country.' 

'  And  the  boys  learn  this  ?  '  I  expostulated.     '  apa  BtSa/crov  ?  ' 
'  Oh,   you  are  altogether  out  of  date/  he  returned — rudely, 
I  thought. 

'  It  is  the  counterpart  of  girls'  cooking  and  sewing  ?  '  I 
ventured. 
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'  A  girl,'  he  replied  sternly,  quite  forgetting  his  earlier  dis- 
claimer, '  learns  civics  far  more  copiously  than  does  a  boy.' 

'  Shade  of  P.  .  .'  I  began,  when  he  suddenly  reverted  once 
more  to  the  realities  of  his  travels. 

'  The  boys  of  that  country,'  he  declaimed,  challenging  me  with  a 
look  to  interrupt  him  again,  '  learn  at  least  to  endure  hardships, 
to  wear  few  clothes,  to  defy  all  weathers.  .  .  .' 

*  To  take  hard  knocks  smiling,  and  to  play,  to  play  the  game,' 
I  chanted  in  an  undersong.     But  I  was  growing  suspicious. 

'  Aren't  you  talking  about  England  ?  '  I  said. 

*  They  really,'  he  swept  on,  perhaps  unheeding  my  question, 
'  seem  to  find  their  school  life  pleasurable.     Of  course  they  have 
all  a  boy's  unthinking  acceptance  of  facts  as  they  are  to  help  them, 
and,  thank  Heaven,    they  are  not  encouraged  to  pull  their  own 
sensations  out  into  the  light  of  day  and  meditate  about  them ! 
They  would  rather  die  than  "  growse  "  to  anyone,  above  all  to 
their  parents.    Think  of  the  cold  horror  of  a  boy  when  the  Head 
tells  him  he  has  had  a  letter  from  his  mother.    My  pronouns  are 
getting  mixed,  but  you  see  what  I  mean.' 

I  nodded. 

'  Among  themselves  of  course  it  is  a  different  matter.  The 
mutton  at  dinner  .  .  .' 

'  All  this  is  very  trite,'  I  said.  '  Do  you  get  Chowdlers  in  those 
schools  ?  ' 

'  Lanchester  again,'  he  replied.  '  Certainly  an  amazing  clever 
book.  Traills  are  more  in  their  line,  though,  as  masters.  But 
anyway  these  schools  loathe  having  books  written  about  them. 
Why,  even  inter-school  matches  are  not  recorded  in  the  Daily 
Press  of  that  strange  country  nor  are  columns  of  it  devoted  to  school 
cricket  prospects  and  personalities.' 

Happy  schools  near  a  river,  I  next  learnt,  had  their  Boat  Clubs. 
In  the  west  of  that  country  boys  at  school  even  learnt  the  art  of 
fly-fishing.  The  owners  of  fishing-rights  were  quite  glad  to  let 
chosen  boys  try  their  luck  on  special  days,  and  might  even  come 
down  to  the  river  to  give  them  a  hint  or  two.  Didn't  a  boy  swank 
over  his  first  trout ! 

My  friend's  language  was  becoming  absurdly  boyish. 

But  games  claimed  spare  time  most  days.  Yet  there  was  one 
special  exception  to  this  rule  in  all  schools. 

'  Twice  or  three  times  in  each  term,'  narrated  my  friend,  '  the 
older  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  upwards,  are  sent  out  in  small  parties  of 
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two  or  three  chums  together,  for  a  whole-day  tramp  across  country. 
They  are  told  what  place  to  make  for,  but  they  have  to  find  their 
own  way  there  with  the  help  of  a  one-inch  ordnance  map.  And 
they  must  always  find  a  different  way  back.  They  wear  just  flannel 
shirts,  sweaters  (except  in  summer),  football  shorts,  stockings, 
and  stout  boots.  They  carry  sandwiches,  biscuits,  chocolate,  and 
apples  in  a  haversack,  filled  water-bottles,  and  in  warm  weather, 
a  towel  each.  They  are  told  they  may  strip  and  bathe  in  any 
suitable  place.  '  The  folk  of  that  land  are  not  prudes,  nor  are 
the  boys  themselves.  And  of  course  all  the  boys  have  long  since 
learnt  to  swim,  and  to  swim  well,  in  their  school  swimming-baths. 
And  every  sound  healthy  boy  would  jeer  very  heartily  at  a  bathing- 
costume.  And  in  that  land  the  older  folk  aren't  fools  where  boys 
are  concerned.' 

He  was  getting  excited. 

'  Well,  about  the  walks,'  I  said,  to  calm  him  down. 

'  The  boys  have  to  puzzle  out  their  own  way,'  he  answered, '  and 
show  it  on  the  map  to  the  Head  master  when  they  come  back.  Those 
who  have  found  most  footpaths  and  avoided  high  roads  best  are 
chiefly  praised.  Each  small  walking  party  gives  in  a  sketch  of  its 
route.  And,  especially,  the  boys  have  to  keep  their  eyes  open  on  the 
march  (in  some  schools  these  are  actually  called  "  Eyes-open 
Tramps,")  and  bring  back  such  observations  as  they  can,  however 
simple  or  commonplace,  of  birds,  beasts,  flowers,  butterflies,  and 
humans  seen.  For  the  best  report  of  the  kind  a  small  prize  is  given. 
The  boys'  honour  can  be  trusted  not  to  invent  ''  things  seen." 

'  Sometimes,  by  way  of  variety  (you  must  always  devise  new 
ideas  for  boys),  they  are  shown  on  the  map  exactly  what  way  to  take, 
and  are  given  a  dozen  or  more  small  photographs  taken  on  the  way 
by  some  master  beforehand.  Then  the  boys  have  to  "  spot  "  the 
photographs.  This  is  a  very  popular  variation,  and  keeps  the 
boys'  interest  alive  all  through  the  walk  if  the  photographs  are 
spaced  out  properly.' 

'•  A  good  idea  for  our  Boy  Scouts,'  I  suggested. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  And  like  Scouts  these  boys  on  their 
cross-country  expeditions  learn  early  to  shut  all  gates  they  go 
through,  to  creep  up  hedges  in  avoidance  of  growing  crops,  to 
move  quietly  (like  Red  Indians  of  course)  so  as  not  to  disturb  game. 
They  get  angry  at  being  "  given  away  "  by  an  excited  partridge 
or  pheasant.  But  game-preserving  any  way  isn't  a  fetish  in  that 
land  nor  one  of  its  characteristic  evils.' 
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1  Ah ! '  said  I,  '  What  of  your  landowners,  gamekeepers, 
fanners  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  bit  unfriendly  to  the  youngsters,'  he  answered.  '  For, 
remember,  they  too  went  such  walks  when  they  were  boys.  And 
there  is  many  a  tea  waiting  for  them  at  farmhouses,  and  perhaps 
an  odd  job  or  two  to  be  done  for  the  farmers'  wives. 

'Then  when  the  boys  come  back,  as  tired,  as  dirty,  as  muddy 
as  you  please,  there  is,  at  all  boarding-  and  day-schools  too,  a  real 
hot  bath  and  a  first-class  supper,  and,  at  the  former,  "  revelly  " 
next  morning  an  hour  later.' 

'  Worth  the  walk  in  itself,'  said  I. 

'  Some  schools,'  he  went  on,  '  are  on  the  borders  or  in  the  heart 
of  a  forest.  Their  boys  are  given  sometimes  a  summer  morning 
off  work  or  afternoon  off  games,  and  go  off  on  their  own  into  the 
forest  to  read,  or  dream,  or  roam  and  explore  to  their  hearts'  content. 
And  many  a  youngster  loves  these  chances  of  getting  away  from 
his  fellows  for  a  bit,  just  with  one  chum,  or,  less  commonly,  quite 
alone.  At  night,  too,  there  might  be  an  occasional  tree-smearing 
ramble  for  moths.' 

It  crossed  my  mind  that  all  boys  need  ten  hours'  sleep  at  night ; 
also  that  there  were  but  twenty-four  hours  in  the  '  day,'  and  that 
all  these  interruptions  to  book-work  might  be  fatal  to  success  in 
examinations.  But  I  prudently  kept  these  thoughts  to  myself, 
for  my  friend  seemed  unlikely  to  welcome  them.  And  his  pace, 
too,  while  he  descanted  on  these  '  rambles,'  was  rather  quick  for 
me. 

'  Sometimes,'  he  continued,  *  in  fact  quite  often,  you  get  a 
master  with  a  passion  for  natural  history,  or  for  the  lore  of  the 
countryside,  or  for  architecture,  and  off  he  goes  with  a  company 
of  chosen  boys  .  .  .  ' 

'  But  this  at  least  is  no  novelty,'  I  interrupted.  '  Isn't  this 
allowed  even  to  our  own  elementary  schoolmasters  by  the  Board 
of  Education  ?  ' 

'  Allowed ! '  he  scoffed.  '  How  many  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission  ?  ' 

*  I  thought  there  were  cases/  I  murmured. 

'  And  if  they  want  to  take  their  boys  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  miles 
away,  does  the  Board  pay  the  railway  fares  ?  '  queried  he. 

'  And  such  fares  too  ! '  he  added  triumphantly.  *  I  suppose 
your  Board  pays  the  boys'  fares  to  their  summer  camps  too  ?  ' 
he  added. 
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I  withdrew  from  the  unequal  contest.  His  talk  flowed  on. 
There  was  plenty  of  practice,  I  learned,  in  signalling,  map-reading 
and  making,  field-sketching. 

'  Riding,  though,'  he  said,  '  the  boys  still  have  to  learn  for 
themselves  at  home.  The  Labour  Party  of  the  land  has  indeed 
drawn  up  a  scheme  on  paper  to  provide  each  school  with  ponies 
for  the  purpose.  The  boys  of  course  are  to  groom  and  tend  them. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  winning  some  favour.  But  the  Labour 
Party  has  so  many  other  schemes  afloat  that,  apart  from  platitudes, 
the  boys  get  a  little  neglected  by  it. 

'  Anyway  there  isn't  any  plan  for  free  motor-cars  or  motor- 
cycles yet.  And  riding  in  motor-cars  the  boys  rather  despise, 
though  they  are  keen  enough  to  learn  all  about  their  engines, 
and  how  to  drive  them.  But  "  just  to  loll  about  and  be  driven," 
say  the  boys,  "  that  is  what  girls  like." 

Motor-cycles,  I  learnt,  were  forbidden  to  boys  still  at  school. 
In  the  holidays  my  friend  had  known  not  a  few  masters  who 
arranged  to  take  small  parties  of  three  or  four  boys  carrying  ruck- 
sacks for  a  ten  days'  tramp  in  the  hills  after  their  summer  camp 
by  the  sea.  Other  boys  found  yachtsmen  willing  to  teach  them 
sailing.  The  hardier  boys  who  had  the  chance  might  go  fishing 
with  the  trawlers,  and  rough  it  for  a  week  or  more  in  coarse  jerseys 
and  oilskins.  Many  boys  learnt  to  love  the  sea  and  took  to  it 
for  a  career.  The  famous  nautical  schools  of  that  country  seemed 
to  attract  the  very  cream  of  the  boys  of  all  classes.  But  many 
also  took  to  farming  and  were  sent  to  farm  schools.  Farmers, 
too,  would  house  and  teach  schoolboys  in  the  holidays.  .  .  . 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer. 

'  A  remarkably  good-natured  crew  they  must  be  in  that  country,* 
said  I,  '  farmers,  fishermen,  gamekeepers,  squires,  yachtsmen, 
the  entire  lot  of  them,  it  seems  !  And  all  for  a  pack  of  scrubby 
urchins.' 

'  A  few  are  surly  enough,'  he  admitted.  '  But  there  are  plenty 
still  who  like  their  own  boys  to  bring  their  special  chums  home 
with  them  for  a  bit  of  the  holidays.  There  aren't  very  many,  after 
all,  who  forget  altogether  the  trouble  which  older  folk  took  to 
teach  them  themselves  when  they  were  boys,  or  at  least  the  good 
times  they  had  themselves  as  youngsters.  Why  shouldn't  they 
be  willing  to  do  the  same  if  they  have  the  chance  ?  It  was,  in 
fact,  only  the  start  that  was  the  difficulty,  and  getting  this  idea  of 
a  good  time  for  boys  spread  about  everywhere.  Kindness  is 
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quite  as  catching  as  influenza.  So  now  you  get  men  writing  to 
a  neighbouring  school  and  asking  the  Head  if  he  has  half  a  dozen 
boys  to  send  one  half-holiday  for  boating  or  fishing  or  shooting, 
or  whatever  the  sport  may  be.' 

'  Monstrous  kind  of  them,'  I  said. 

'  Don't  be  banal,'  he  growled  ; '  keep  your  sentimental  mawkish- 
ness  for  your  own  land.' 

'  Sentimentality  is  other  folk's  sentiment,'  I  quoted. 

'  Keep  it  to  yourself,  then,'  he  replied,  and  seemed  really 
dangerous. 

I  suppose  he  felt  at  last  that  he  was  trespassing  on  my 
credulity. 

*  And  how  long,'  I  asked,  '  does  a  boy's  school  life  last  ?  ' 

'  Till  sixteen  at  least  for  everyone,'  he  answered.  '  Of  course 
in  nautical,  farm,  technical  schools,  and  so  forth  the  boys  have  been 
having  plenty  of  practical  work  long  before  that  age  is  reached. 
But  no  boy  can  leave  school  for  any  reason  till  he  is  sixteen,  rage 
the  parents  never  so  furiously.  In  actual  fact  they  don't  rage. 

'Then  those  who  have  proved  their  worth  by  keenness  in  any 
particular  branch  of  study  enjoy  a  couple  more  years  of  schooling, 
and  at  eighteen  those  of  promise,  who  like,  find  the  university 
waiting  for  them.  No  narrow  limitations  or  regulations  shut 
the  doors  even  of  the  most  famous  university  to  any  such  boy.' 

Our  long  road  now  ran  up  hill.  Home  was  in  sight  and  the 
sun  was  near  its  setting.  My  friend  was  spurred  on  to  make 
one  final  Miltonic  effort. 

'  Thus  you  see,'  declaimed  he,  '  that  the  boys  of  that  country 
can  all  grow  into  such  men  as  God  has  all  along  meant  them  to  be, 
standing  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows,  ready  for  service 
each  in  his  own  best  way  to  his  country,  and  to  his  own  and  to 
other  people's  sons  as  well. 

'  Healthy,  jolly,  sturdy,  plucky,  intelligent  youngsters  .  .  . ' 
My  feet  were  hurting  me  badly. 

'  It  must  cost  the  State  a  great  deal  of  money,'  said  I.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  not  a  word  more  till  we  reached 
home. 

There  in  the  smoking-room  The  Times  Financial  Supplement 
lay  newly  arrived  on  the  table.  His  brow  cleared. 

'  Some  investments  make  decent  returns,'  he  said.  '  What 
price  War-Loan  to-day  ? ' 
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LONG  before  I  reached  Kathgodam  I  had  ceased  to  feel  any  sym- 
pathy for  Lawson.  Silly  idiot !  He  never  would  take  care  of 
himself.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  slept  in  the  jungle  without 
a  mosquito  net  and  refused  quinine  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  like  its  taste.  People  like  Lawson  never  ought  to  come  to 
India,  or  having  come,  should  be  in  the  charge  of  a  keeper  or  a 
wife.  They  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  they  are 
an  unmitigated  nuisance  to  other  people. 

It  is  partly  selfishness,  of  course,  at  least  I  became  convinced 
that  it  was  in  Lawson's  case — too  lazy  to  take  ordinary  precautions, 
and  too  feeble  to  dispense  with  them. 

And  so  it  was  that  I,  a  humble  assistant  collector  in  an  obscure 
station  of  the  Central  Provinces,  was  hurrying  back,  with  a  week 
of  leave  to  run,  to  do  Lawson's  job.  He,  probably  through  gross 
negligence,  had  taken  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  and  had  departed, 
under  doctor's  orders,  to  the  Hills,  leaving  his  station,  which 
marched  with  mine,  to  be  looked  after  by  anyone  whom  the  Govern- 
ment cared  to  send. 

And,  of  course,  they  had  sent  me. 

So  that  morning  I  had  left  Naini  Tal,  Nairn  with  its  fairy  lake 
in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  with  its  pools  of  soothing  darkness, 
Naini  that  lies  high  above  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  Plains  like  a 
precious  jewel  which  has  been  dropped  from  heaven — well,  I  had 
left  it,  and  it  was  not  much  good  thinking  about  it ! 

My  irritation  increased  with  every  yard  that  I  descended.  I 
had  sent  on  my  luggage  with  my  bearer  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
was  riding  down  on  a  hill  '  tat.'  The  saddle  would  have  competed 
favourably  with  a  mediaeval  torture,  and  the  '  tat '  showed  an 
invincible  desire  to  browse  by  the  side  of  the  path.  At  every  corner 
I  ran  into  a  line  of  coolies  toiling  up  the  hill,  bent  double  beneath 
their  burdens  and  with  eyes  fixed  in  placid  contemplation  of  the 
stones  at  their  feet.  As  a  result  I  had  to  pull  up  short  until  they 
had  lurched  to  the  side  of  the  path,  apparently  impervious  to  a 
fine  flow  of  bad  language. 

I  had  started  later  than  I  had  intended,  and  consequently  by 
the  time  I  reached  the  cart  road  it  was  unpleasantly  hot  with  the 
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unpleasant  heat  of  an  Indian  June.  That  was  the  worst  part  of  my 
journey,  attended  as  it  was  by  the  heat,  the  dust  and  the  buzzing 
flies,  the  strings  of  pack  animals  which  strayed  absently  across  my 
path  and  refused  to  budge  until  gently  led  away  by  some  leisurely 
muleteer,  the  evil-smelling  bullock-carts  which  crept  sluggishly 
along  in  the  centre  of  the  road — until  the  driver  was  awakened  from 
his  slumbers  by  a  volley  of  oaths. 

So  I  came  to  Kathgodam  in  a  very  fine  temper.  I  loathed  the 
country  and  all  that  pertained  to  it,  more  especially  its  inhabitants. 
I  loathed  Lawson,  the  fons  et  origo  mali,  with  a  bitter  and  un- 
appeasable hatred,  and  composed  stinging  little  speeches  for  his 
benefit  when  next  we  should  meet.  I  loathed  my  bearer  for  not 
having  got  me  oS  earlier,  and  I  loathed  the  Government  of  India 
for  having  sent  me  back  to  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  middle 
of  my  leave. 

Kathgodam  was  just  as  I  expected  it  would  be.  I  had  an  early 
liifin  in  the  refreshment  room.  The  tablecloth  swarmed  with  tiny 
insects  and  a  dirty  khitmatgar  served  me  with  a  goat  chop 
(alias  mutton)  drenched  in  Worcester  sauce  and  garlanded  with  dry 
potatos. 

My  drink  was  whisky  of  an  inferior  brand  diluted  with  warm 
soda.  When  I  came  in  I  banged  my  head  against  the  punkah, 
and  when  I  sat  down  I  gave  my  ankle  a  severe  knock  against  the 
leg  of  the  table. 

The  misery  of  it  all ! 

And  somewhere  in  those  hills  which  I  could  see  dimly  blue 
and  brown  through  a  haze  of  heat  was  Nairn.  I  thought  of  the 
shady  Mall  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  of  the  boathouse  in  the  evening, 
of  the  little  winding  walks  and  the  English  bungalows,  and  I  nearly 
wept  for  sheer  unhappiness.  The  next  thirty-six  hours  I  would 
spend  in  the  train,  and  anyone  who  has  made  a  journey  across  the 
Plains  in  the  hot  weather  will  understand  what  that  meant.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  was  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  stay  in  that  beast 
Lawson's  unspeakable  bungalow,  grappling  with  the  intricacies 
and  the  muddles  of  someone  else's  job.  It  was  too  utterly  horrible 
and  dispiriting.  I  reflected  with  bitterness  on  the  hard  lot  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  on  the  genial  way  in  which  his  discomforts  are 
ignored  by  those  at  home,  on  the  folly  of  ever  having  annexed  so 
impossible  a  country,  and  the  egregious  incapacity  with  which 
it  was  administered  from  Simla. 

The  train  steamed  lazily  into  the  station  nearly  half  an  hour 
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before  it  was  due  to  start,  and  my  bearer  began  in  a  great  hurry  to 
bundle  luggage  into  one  of  the  two  first-class  compartments. 

My  future  fellow-passengers  emerged  from  different  nooks  and 
corners,  where  they  had  presumably  been  sheltering  from  the  heat, 
and  got  into  the  train  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  medley  of 
noises  which  is  invariably  associated  with  the  departure  of  natives 
on  a  railway  journey. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  first  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  McAndrew. 
Out  of  the  waiting-room  came  an  Englishwoman  in  deep  black  ; 
on  either  side  of  her  walked  a  small  boy  and  girl  of  about  the  ages 
of  six  and  five  respectively.  In  her  arms  she  was  carrying  another 
child,  a  mere  baby,  and  to  my  surprise  the  whole  party  got  into 
a  third-class  compartment.  To  the  untra veiled  Englishman  there 
may  seem  nothing  strange  in  this  ;  in  England  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  McAndrew's  social  standing  would  naturally 
travel  third  class.  Indeed,  the  cushioned  comfort  of  our  democratic 
railways  is  much  the  same  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich,  and  even 
duchesses,  I  believe,  have  been  known  to  prefer  the  humbler  and 
more  economical  class.  But  in  India  the  third  class  is  for  natives 
only.  The  compartment  generally  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  coach,  the  seats  are  plain  boards,  the  windows  are  unglazed, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  expressly  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  that  limitless  overcrowding  which  is  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  the 
Indian  Railway  Company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  McAndrew  (it  was  later  that  I  learnt 
her  name)  was  fortunate.  At  the  rear  of  some  of  the  coaches 
there  is  usually  for  some  obscure  reason  a  small,  separate  cell, 
boarded  and  without  glass,  it  is  true,  but  separated  from  the  main 
compartment  by  a  thin  partition.  Into  one  of  these  Mrs.  McAndrew 
shepherded  her  flock.  A  coolie  followed  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
frowsy  bundles,  a  couple  of  tin  boxes,  a  shapeless  mass  tied  up  in 
a  dirty  clothr  a  battered  hurricane-lamp,  and  an  empty  kerosene-tin. 
I  must  confess  that  irritated  and  out  of  humour  as  I  was  I 
could  not  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity  about  this  strange 
party.  The  woman  was  as  obviously  not  of  the  sahib  class  as  her 
luggage ;  evidently  she  was  the  wife  or  (since  she  wore  deep 
mourning)  the  widow  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  subordinate 
services.  But  why  in  Heaven's  name  was  she  making  a  journey 
across  the  Plains  in  June  in  a  third-class  compartment  ?  It  seemed 
the  height  of  madness  on  the  part  of  a  European  woman,  and  to 
take  children  was  little  short  of  child-murder.  Something  was 
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evidently  very  wrong  with  her,  and  impelled  by  a  passing  inquisitive- 
ness  I  strolled  down  the  platform  towards  her  compartment. 

As  I  came  up  she  was  paying  off  the  coolie,  and  the  latter,  with 
the  insolence  of  the  native  towards  the  unprotected  woman,  was 
making  a  fuss  and  making  it  pretty  rudely.  I  stopped. 

'  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  '   I  asked. 

She  blushed  all  over  her  plain,  pale  face. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  answered  after  a  little  hesitation.  '  It'll  be 
all  right.  I  was  paying  the  man.' 

'  How  much  have  you  given  him  ?  ' 

She  looked  uncomfortable.     '  Four  annas,'  she  replied. 

'  Much  too  much,'  I  assured  her,  and  told  the  fellow  in  Hindustani 
to  clear  off,  which  he  did  at  once. 

Mrs.  McAndrew  seemed  relieved.  '  I'm  grateful  to  you,'  was  all 
she  said. 

Something  in  the  few  words  she  had  spoken  had  a  familiar 
ring  about  it.  And  then  I  realised  that  I  had  been  listening  to  a 
half-smothered  Glasgow  accent.  Overlaid  with  an  acquired  polish 
it  was  undeniably  there,  as  hard  to  conceal  as  a  murder  and  as 
memory-bringing  as  a  long  lost  letter.  I,  too,  was  born  and  bred  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  to  this  day  there  is  nothing  that  brings  back  the 
coaly  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  to  me  as  intimately  as  a 
few  words  of  Glasgow  Scots. 

So  I  turned  back,  my  curiosity  redoubled. 

'  It'll  be  a  hot  journey,  I'm  afraid,'  I  said  rather  obviously. 

'  Yes,  it'll  be  very  war-rm,'  she  replied,  and  I  thrilled  at  the 
recurrence  of  the  accent. 

*  Are  you  going  far  ?  ' 

*  Itarsi.'     Itarsi !   Good  Lord  !     Quite  far  enough,  a  dirty  little 
station  in  the  Central  Provinces,  a  good  day  and  a  half  by  rail 
from  Kathgodam. 

Then  an  agitated  Eurasian  official  implored  me  to  take  my 
seat,  and  I  had  to  return  to  my  own  compartment. 

Indeed,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  myself. 

There  was  my  first-class  carriage  with  shutters  and  mosquito 
wire,  smoked  glass  and  electric  fans,  comfortable  soft  seat  and  a 
basket  of  iced  soda  water  in  the  corner.  And  a  little  farther  down 
the  train  Mrs.  McAndrew  (by  this  time  I  had  spotted  her  name  on 
one  of  the  tin  boxes)  was  preparing  bravely  to  face  her  thirty-six 
hours'  journey  in  an  open  carriage,  destitute  of  everything  that 
we  in  India  consider  necessaries  of  life. 
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What  on  earth  was  the  woman  doing  there  ? 

Even  if  she  were  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  a  second-class 
ticket,  surely  there  was  some  regulation  to  cover  the  case.  And 
those  children  !  It  was  positively  inhuman. 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  train  stopped  at  a  small  station,  stopped, 
as  Indian  trains  do,  for  no  apparent  purpose,  as  though  out  of 
sheer  boredom.  We  must  have  stayed  there  quite  half  an  hour 
before  the  train  began  again  to  amble  gently  upon  its  way,  as  if 
it  had  suddenly  remembered  that  a  journey  lay  before  it.  The 
interval  I  spent  in  another  visit  to  Mrs.  McAndrew,  and  nothing 
but  an  ardent  inquisitiveness  could  have  lured  me  out  into  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

'  Getting  on  all  right  ?  '   I  began. 

'  Yes,  thank  you ! '  The  baby  was  wailing  fitfully,  and  she 
herself  was  looking  pale  and  spent.  The  other  two  children  sat 
in  stolid  silence,  an  odd  look  of  grim  resignation  on  their  young 
faces. 

'  Look  here  !  Surely  you'd  like  some — some  tea  or  something.' 
I  suggested.  '  Let  me  tell  my  bearer ' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I'll  not  take  any.  We — we've  dined 
lately.' 

Then  the  small  boy  spoke  in  a  weary,  piping  voice. 

'  I  should  like  something  to  drink.' 

'  Sandy  ! '   said  his  mother  in  terms  of  reproof. 

'  Of  course ! '  I  put  in  quickly.  '  Let  me  send  for  some 
soda  water.'  And  before  she  had  time  to  protest  further  I  had 
shouted  to  my  bearer  to  bring  some  along. 

'  Just  for  the  children,  sir,'  she  said  resignedly.  '  It's  very 
kind  of  you.' 

The  children  got  their  drink,  but  not  a  drop  would  the  woman 
herself  touch.  She  was  looking  flushed  and  uncomfortable, 
obviously  hating  to  be  beholden  to  me. 

Oh,  Scotland,  Scotland,  and  your  wicked,  ridiculous,  magnificent 
pride ! 

I  stayed  chatting  by  the  carriage  door,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  drew  a  confession  of  her  extraction. 

'  I'm  from  Wishaw,'  she  said.  '  But  my  husband,  that's  dead 
now,  was  a  Glasgow  man  ! ' 

'  Wishaw  ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  Why,  I  know  it  well.  I  was  born 
at  Taggartslea,  and  spent  a  good  bit  of  my  life  there  as  a  boy. ' 

'  You'll  be  one  of  Mr.  Finlayson's  boys,'  she  said,  brightening 
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at  once.     '  To  think  of  that  now  !    Wishaw's  a  fine  town  ! '    she 
added  wistfully. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  for  her  Wishaw  spelt 
home.  To  me  there  came  a  vision  of  a  big,  dreary  town,  with  long, 
grimy  streets  and  tramway  lines,  and  dirty  children  playing  on  the 
pavements,  and  frowsy  women  in  the  doorways  of  the  small  houses. 

However,  I  agreed  with  her. 

'  I've  often  and  often  been  in  Wishaw,  of  course,'  I  assured  her. 
'  Used  to  come  in  as  a  kid  and  buy  sweeties  at  the  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Union  Road.  Wishaw  balls  they  called  them.' 

Mrs.  McAndrew  was  delighted.  At  every  moment  the  brogue 
crept  more  insistently  into  her  speech. 

'That  11  be  old  Mr.  Moriarty's  shop,'  she  said.  'And  the 
Wishaw  balls  !  I  mind  them  well !  They  were  very  unwholesome 
food  for  children.' 

Her  own  offspring  had  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  mention  of 
sweeties.  Otherwise  they  continued  to  gaze  at  me  with  a  stolidity 
which  I  found  a  little  discomposing. 

'  I  used  to  come  into  church  on  Sundays,'  I  went  on,  racking  my 
brains  for  further  memories  of  Wishaw.  '  Mr.  Rattray  was  the 
minister,  and  he  preached  the  dullest  and  longest  sermons  I  ever 
wish  to  listen  to.' 

'  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  powerful  preacher,'  she  replied 
reproachfully.  '  My  father  always  took  us  to  his  kirk.  You'll 
not  find  the  like  of  Mr.  Rattray  in  this  country.' 

I  piously  thanked  Heaven  that  I  would  not. 

And  then  the  train  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  animation, 
and  I  had  to  go  back  again. 

That  was  the  first  of  many  conversations  I  had  with  Mrs. 
McAndrew.  Whenever  the  train  stopped,  and  it  stopped  fairly 
frequently  during  the  day,  an  irresistible  impulse  drew  me  to  the 
little  partitioned  coupe  at  the  end  of  the  third-class  coach.  By 
degrees  I  elicited  the  story  of  her  life  and  of  her  trouble. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  but  respected  Wishaw  shop- 
keeper, and  her  early  life  was  about  as  uneventful  and  ordinary  as  it 
well  could  be.  Then  had  come  her  romance,  and  the  glory  of  it 
seemed  to  make  everything  else  worth  while.  A  young  Scotsman 
from  Glasgow,  a  '  traveller  '  with  a  great  many  schemes  and  very 
little  money,  had  come  to  Wishaw  on  a  matter  of  business.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  Jessie's  parents,  the  Laidlaws,  had 
spent  two  or  three  evenings  at  their  house,  when  he  had  a  little 
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perturbed  Mr.  Laidlaw,  and  altogether  enthralled  his  daughter, 
with  his  stories  of  the  strange  lands  he  had  visited.  In  the  most 
prosaic  of  us  there  is  a  craving  for  adventure.  In  some  it  is  over- 
laid with  the  cares  and  the  routine  of  this  life  ;  in  others  it  has  been 
consciously  stifled  by  the  commercial  spirit ;  in  others,  again,  it  lies 
dormant  because  it  has  never  been  awakened  from  sleep.  So 
to  Jessie  Laidlaw  the  stranger's  talk  seemed  charged  with  wonders 
like  the  memory  of  some  beautiful  dream.  Something  stirred 
deep  down  within  her  soul  and  went  forth  with  gladness  to  meet  this 
new  adventure  which  had  come  her  way. 

She  fell  in  love,  and  for  a  while  life  was  full  of  romance  and 
mystery,  of  radiant  suffering  and  of  agonising  joy.  The  stranger 
came  again  to  Wishaw  and  yet  again,  and  the  third  time,  when 
Jessie  was  plunged  in  the  blackness  of  despair,  he  had  spoken. 

Of  course,  her  family  had  objected.  They  could  not  be  expected 
to  see  young  McAndrew  as  she  saw  him,  as  a  knight  in  shining 
armour  who  came  to  lead  her  along  golden  paths  in  wonderful  and 
pleasant  lands.  To  them  he  was  a  poor,  feckless  sort  of  fellow,  full 
of  talk  and  innocent  of  most  of  those  worldly  assets  which  are 
generally  reckoned  to  go  to  the  making  of  a  '  good  marriage.' 

'  They'd  never  understand  my  Robbie,'  said  Mrs.  McAndrew 
with  a  shade  of  regret  in  her  voice. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Robbie  was  half  a  rogue. 
Certainly  he  was  wholly  a  fool,  for  no  one  but  a  thorough-going 
fool  could  have  conceived  the  idea  that  an  Englishman. practically 
without  capital  could  set  up  and  carry  on  a  European  stores  in  a 
remote  Indian  Hill  station.  For  this  was  what  he  had  tried  to 
do,  and  for  a  short  time  he  had  actually  done  it — on  credit.  He 
had  gone  out  first  to  get  things  started  and  Jessie  had  remained, 
a  brand-new  grass-widow,  to  endure  the  ill-concealed  disapproval 
of  her  parents.  She  had  married  him  in  express  defiance  of  their 
wishes,  and  when  finally  they  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  attend  the 
ceremony  they  had  done  so  with  a  poor  grace.  Then  Robbie  had 
written  home  that  he  was  settled  in  and  that  she  might  join  him, 
and  she,  without  apparently  a  moment's  hesitation,  had  set  out 
on  her  great  adventure. 

To  think  of  the  courage  required  of  that  Scots  girl  who  had  never 
travelled  farther  afield  than  Glasgow  ! 

And  so  with  her  homely  accent  and  her  dowdy  clothes  and 
above  all  her  indomitable  pride  she  had  taken  her  passage  in  the 
steerage  of  a  P.  &  0.,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  was  not  very 
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seasick  (but  I  think  she  was),  and  that  many  kind  souls  helped  her 
upon  her  way. 

Bobbie  met  her  at  Bombay,  and  he  must  have  pawned  most  of 
his  clothes  to  buy  the  tickets.  It  was  May  when  she  arrived,  and 
that  Robbie,  who  must  have  known  better,  should  have  chosen  that 
month  for  her  journey's  ending  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that  he 
was  wholly  a  fool. 

In  the  end  they  reached  Dulikhet,  a  small  Hill  station  not  far 
from  Naini,  where  Robbie's  absurd  store  had  already  attracted 
the  contemptuous  enemity  of  the  local  Parsee  shopkeepers. 

So  they  had  started  life  together,  a  life  that  must  have  been  full 
of  bitter  disillusionment  for  Jessie  McAndrew.  For  the  land  of 
her  dreams  there  was  India,  as  broad  as  its  rivers  and  as  pitiless 
as  its  suns,  for  all  her  hopes  she  found  nothing  but  the  grinding 
struggle  against  poverty,  and  even  her  knight  in  shining  armour — • 
though  she  was  too  loyal  to  confess  it — was  but  an  ordinary 
man.  For  six  years  they  kept  it  up,  more  or  less,  and  the  won- 
der is  that  the  crash  did  not  come  sooner.  Of  course  there  were 
ups  and  downs,  and  the  downs  were  more  frequent  and  longer  than 
the  ups,  and  on  the  whole  their  fortunes  slipped  steadily  towards 
the  abyss  of  bankruptcy.  These  things  work  slowly  in  India,  the 
land  of  perpetual  credit,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are 
permanently  in  debt  to  the  remaining  tenth.  Also  Jessie  had 
brought  out  her  modest  dowry,  and  this  being  sunk  into  the  business 
produced  a.  temporary  illusion  of  commercial  success. 

But  at  last  the  crash  did  come,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  Robbie 
had  died.  I  strongly  suspect  that  drink  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

'  He  never  was  a  strong  man,'  explained  Jessie,  and  I  believe 
that  she  had  freely  forgiven  him  everything  for  the  sake  of  those 
weeks  of  golden  dreaming  which  he  had  given  her. 

So  he  left  her  to  face  the  world  with  three  children,  a  bankrupt 
shop,  and  a  welter  of  unpaid  bills  and  clamorous  creditors. 

Her  assets  were  a  collection  of  stale  Europe  stores  and  her  own 
unfailing  pluck. 

Settling  up  was  a  long,  weary,  and  (to  a  Scot)  humiliating 
business.  The  various  creditors  retired  grumbling  with  a  tithe 
of  their  debts  repaid,  and  Jessie  herself,  overcome  with  shame, 
hastened  to  leave  the  station. 

She  was  going  first  of  all  to  stay  with  some  friends  of  her 
husband's,  a  small  engineer  and  his  family,  at  Itarsi.  After  that — 
well,  she  hardly  knew.  Some  homing  instinct  turned  her  westward 
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where  the  lights  twinkled  and  the  tramways  rattled  and  people 
went  to  kirk  on  the  Sabbath  in  a  little  town  of  Lowland  Scotland. 
Deep  down  in  her  was  a  burning  hatred  of  India  and  all  its  ways, 
and  a  yearning  for  the  old  familiar  sights  and  sounds  and  smells 
of  Wishaw.  But  at  the  moment  she  felt  nothing  but  the  craving 
of  the  stricken  animal  to  escape  and  hide  itself. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  extract  all  this  information  from  her  at 
once.  It  came  out  bit  by  bit  and  there  were  gaps  which  I  have 
attempted  to  fill  and  hints  which  I  had  perforce  to  interpret.  I 
owed  it,  I  felt,  solely  to  our  common  memories  of  Wishaw  that 
I  was  told  so  much. 

And  the  woman  herself  ?  That  was  what  puzzled  and  bewildered 
me  more  than  anything  else.  Despite  the  cruelty  of  disillusion- 
ment, bereavement,  and  ruin,  there  was  something  about  her  that 
was  still  unconquered.  Although  her  life,  by  all  the  ordinary 
standards,  was  as  dire  and  as  rotten  a  failure  as  could  be  imagined, 
yet  she  still  faced  the  world  with  the  air  of  an  army  that  is  marching 
to  victory.  Her  husband  was  dead,  her  money  was  gone,  her 
dreams  were  shattered — Ah  !  were  they  ?  Can  you  ever  shatter 
the  dream  that  has  been  dreamed  ?  Somehow  I  think  that  she  still 
clung  to  those  dreams  as  to  something  which  no  man  could  take 
from  her,  something  which  was  as  eternal  as  the  art  of  the  artist 
or  the  love  of  the  lover,  something  which  for  a  while  she  might 
have  lost  but  which  some  day  she  would  find  again. 

Or  was  it  that  she  was  just  a  Lowland  Scot,  with  all  the  pluck 
and  pride  and  stubbornness  of  her  race  ? 

As  she  talked  to  me  I  felt  that  it  was  the  humiliation  that  was 
her  most  painful  misfortune,  the  failure  to  meet  her  creditors,  the 
accepting  of  favours  from  others,  the  pity  of  strangers.  All  this 
spelt  disgrace  to  her,  the  disgrace  that  falls  upon  the  Lowland 
Scot  who  has  lost  his  independence. 

When  I  visited  the  little  party  in  the  morning  I  was  alarmed  by 
its  appearance.  No  one  looks  at  his  or  her  best  after  an  all-night 
journey,  especially  when  that  night  has  been  spent  sitting  on  a 
hard,  boarded  seat  in  a  temperature  of  110  degrees.  The  hot  air 
was  tainted  by  the  fumes  of  the  engine,  and  through  cracks  in  the 
wooden  partition  came  an  incessant  babble  of  voices  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  native  food. 

Jessie  was  trying  to  persuade  the  little  girl  to  finish  off  a  crust 
of  bread,  disgorged  from  one  of  the  frowsy  bundles,  and  the  little 
boy  was  sipping  languidly  from  a  mug  of  tepid  water. 
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*  It'll  be  all  right  soon,  dearie/  she  was  saying. 

'  We'll  not  be  long  getting  there  now.'  To  be  accurate  they 
had  nearly  twenty-four  hours  more  of  the  train  to  face. 

The  children  seemed  listless  and  worn  out,  and  even  the  baby 
was  too  tired  to  cry. 

It  took  me  two  or  three  minutes  to  muster  up  courage  to  carry 
out  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 

'  Mrs.  McAndrew,'  I  said  at  last, '  I'm  from  Wishaw  too,  you  will 
remember,  so  it's  not  as  if  I  were  a  stranger.  Please  let  me  help 
you.  There's  an  empty  second-class  carriage  a  few  doors  down,  and 
if  you'll  just  move  into  it  I'll  make  it  right  with  the  guard.  The 
heat  will  be  something  cruel  in  here  in  a  couple  of  hours.' 

She  flushed  all  over  her  pale  face,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  insulted 
her. 

*  It's  very  kind  of  you,'  she  said,  '  but  I  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing.    We're  doing  fine  in  here.     Please  not  to  think  me 
ungrateful,  but  I  could  not  take  a  favour  like  that.' 

There  was  something  about  her  which  showed  me  that  she  was 
near  the  end  of  her  tether. 

'  But  the  children '  I  pleaded.  She  wavered,  looking 

piteously  at  the  little  tired  faces. 

'  I  canna  do  it,  I  canna  do  it,'  she  cried  in  a  voice  that  was 
near  to  tears.  And  even  as  she  spoke  she  gave  way. 

I  hurried  the  whole  party  into  the  comparative  luxury  of  a 
second-class  compartment.  My  bearer  brought  them  some  tea, 
and  Mrs.  McAndrew  again  acquiesced,  this  time  without  a  protest. 
Presently  the  whole  party  began  to  look  a  little  less  jaded,  and  the 
two  older  children  started  to  talk. 

'  Are  ye  feelin'  better,  mother  ?  '  enquired  the  boy.  And  the 
girl  chipped  in :  '  Mother  was  just  awfu'  bad  the  night.' 

*  Hush,  dearie,'  said  Mrs.  McAndrew.     '  I'm  fine  now.     It  was 
a  bit  warm  in  the  other  compartment.' 

I  sat  with  them  while  the  train  jogged  on  from  station  to  station. 
Evidently  I  had  now  been  accepted  as  a  family  friend. 

After  a  while  it  became  too  hot  for  conversation.  Even  in 
our  darkened  compartment  the  atmosphere  was  stifling.  All  the 
windows  were  shut  in  order  to  exclude  blasts  of  hot,  smothering 
air.  Outside  a  scorching  sun  beat  upon  a  lifeless  land  ;  field  after 
field  lay  yellow  and  thirsty,  bound  with  the  iron  band  of  an  Indian 
Bummer.  Inside  it  was  as  though  we  were  bits  of  elastic  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  until  we  should  reach  the  snapping  point.  At 
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times  it  seemed  impossible  that  one  could  survive  such  an  ordeal 
by  fire.  That,  of  course,  was  nonsense,  for  how  else  could  our 
Indian  Empire  be  governed  ? 

As  I  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  McAndrew  children  they  were 
like  the  faces  of  old  people  who  had  passed  through  a  lifetime  of 
suffering—  sad,  solemn,  little  faces  stamped  with  a  wisdom  and 
experience  far  beyond  their  years. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  McAndrew  scarcely  spoke  at  all.  Once  or 
twice  she  looked  up  and  murmured  '  It's  very  kind  of  you,  sir.' 
And  once  she  added  quite  simply  '  The  Lord  will  repay  you.' 

I  felt  that  I  could  do  no  more  for  them  and  that  my  presence 
might  be  embarrassing.  So  I  went  back  to  my  own  compartment, 
visiting  them  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 

We  reached  Itarsi  early  the  next  morning  after  another  night  of 
purgatory.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  the  McAndrews,  and  again 
I  had  a  strong  feeling  that  I  ought  not  to  let  those  four  helpless 
persons  pass  utterly  out  of  my  life.  As  I  helped  them  with  their 
bits  of  luggage  I  wondered  miserably  what  on  earth  I  could  do. 

'  It's  just  near  by  the  station/  said  Mrs.  McAndrew, 
reading  my  perplexity.  '  And  we'll  just  thank  you  again  and  be 
going  on.' 

She  held  out  a  hand  with  a  wan  smile,  and  solemnly  and  in 
silence  I  shook  hands  with  her  and  the  three  children. 

The  last  I  saw  of  her  was  a  dusty,  undaunted  figure  trudging 
gallantly  along  the  white  road  which  led  from  the  station.  She 
was  carrying  the  baby  and  the  other  two  lagged  wearily  beside  her, 
clutching  at  her  skirt  as  the  only  friendly  thing  that  was  left  to 
them. 

The  sun  had  just  begun  to  peep  over  the  edge  of  the  fields,  and 
before  the  great  heat  should  settle  once  more  upon  the  Plain  please 
God  they  would  be  safely  housed.  So  I  comforted  myself  and  my 
conscience. 

It  took  me  a  full  week  after  arriving  at  my  destination  to 
pick  up  the  threads  which  had  dropped  from  Lawson's  palsied 
fingers  and  to  get  the  district  into  working  order  again.  But  all 
through  these  days  between  me  and  my  work  came  the  image 
of  Mrs.  McAndrew  and  her  three  children.  Sometimes  I  would  see 
them  as  they  had  sat  in  the  railway  carriage,  with  tired,  patient 
eyes  ;  sometimes  they  would  be  just  a  black  blot  on  the  dusty 
white  of  the  road,  stepping  out  with  unbroken  courage  to  start  life 
anew.  And  at  night,  as  I  lay  under  the  swinging  punkah,  I  would 
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think  of  Jessie's  story,  of  her  dreams  and  disillusionment,  and  the 
splendid  pride  with  which  she  had  faced  each  fresh  misfortune. 

Why  had  I,  their  friend,  let  them  go  as  I  had  done  ?  Surely 
there  was  something  more  I  might  have  contrived  for  them.  A 
man's  duty  to  his  neighbour  carries  a  broader  interpretation  in 
India  than  in  other  countries. 

The  end  of  it  all  was,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  I  could  escape 
for  a  day  I  went  down  to  Itarsi.  I  cursed  myself  for  never  having 
enquired  the  name  of  the  friends  with  whom  they  were  going  to 
stay.  But  in  a  small  station  it  would  surely  be  easy  to  find  out. 

The  Eurasian  stationmaster  perfectly  remembered  their  arrival. 
No !  He  did  not  know  where  they  had  gone,  but  they  had  left  two 
tin  boxes  and  a  bundle  in  his  care  and  had  never  called  for  them. 
Dam  nuisance  !  What  was  he  to  do  with  them  ?  My  heart  sank 
when  I  heard  about*  their  luggage.  If  they  were  comfortably 
settled  with  friends,  why  had  they  never  sent  for  it  ?  Engineers  ? 
Yes,  there  were  two  families  living  about  a  mile  from  the  station, 
the  Blakes  and  the  Pereiras. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  I  walked  down  the  road  as  if  by  hurrying  I 
could  avert  some  misfortune  which  might  have  occurred  a  week 
ago,  could  overtake  that  forlorn  little  party  which  I  had  last  seen 
passing  along  it. 

I  went  to  the  Blakes  first  and  then  to  the  Pereiras.  They  both 
had  the  same  tale  to  tell,  more  or  less.  They  knew  no  one  of  the 
name  of  McAndrew,  and  had  been  expecting  no  one  to  stay  with 
them.  Mrs.  Pereira,  a  dark,  stout  lady  in  a  tussore  tea-gown, 
raised  my  hopes  for  one  moment  by  declaring  that  she  knew  the 
name.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  as  a  girl  she  had  been 
acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman  called  Andrews  who  lived  some- 
where near  Madras.  When  I  left  she  was  still  supplying  me  with 
copious  information  about  him. 

Both  the  Blakes  and  the  Pereiras  (especially  the  Pereiras) 
were  positive  that  there  were  no  other  '  white '  families  in  the 
station,  or  any  people  who  had  any  connection  with  engineering. 

I  was  walking  slowly  back  along  the  station  road  when  I  heard 
a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  flopping  hurriedly  along  the  road  behind 
me. 

I  turned  round.  It  was  Mrs.  Pereira,  very  much  out  of  breath 
and  crowned  by  a  white  topee  of  amazing  design.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  that  she  had  come  after  me  with  further  information 
about  Mr.  Andrews  and  her  youth  in  Madras. 
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'  Oh,  you  must  excuse  me  ! '  she  began  in  her  high  '  chi-chi ' 
voice.  '  Ferdinand  '  (presumably  her  husband) '  says  that  I  am  very 
foolish  not  to  have  told  you.  We  have  only  been  here  for  three 
weeks.  Before,  some  veree  nice  people  called  Macpherson  were 
in  our  house.  Ferdinand  succeeded  Mr.  Macpherson  as  deputee- 
assistant  engineer.' 

'  Has  anyone  been  here  to  enquire  for  them  ?  '  I  asked,  as  she 
paused  for  breath. 

'  Oh,  how  funnee  that  you  should  ask  that ! '  she  replied.  '  Some 
people  did  come  about  a  week  ago.  Oh,  they  were  veree  poor, 
common  people.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  friends  of  yours. 
There  was  '  (she  began  to  count  on  her  ringers) '  one  woman  and  one, 
two,  three  children.  They  asked  if  Mrs.  Macpherson  lived  here. 
I  told  them  that  the  Macphersons  had  gone  home  on  leave.  Then 
the  woman  (she  was  veree  shabbee)  asked  if.  they  might  rest  here. 
I  never  heard  such  cheek  from  people  who  looked  like  beggars. 
They  had  clearlee  come  to  ask  for  money  and  I  did  not  believe 
one  word  of  their  storee.  So  I  told  them  "  Hut  jao."  ' 1 

'  You  sent  them  away  ?  '  I  said  incredulously. 

'  Oh  yess,  I  saw  that  they  went  in  double  quick  time.'  She 
giggled  as  if  she  expected  me  to  congratulate  her  on  her  firmness. 

'  Good  God  !     In  that  heat ! '  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

'  0  my  ! '  she  began.     '  Surelee  if  they  were  friends  of  yours — ' 

'  Where  did  they  go  to  ?  '  I  interrupted. 

*  I  do  not  know.'  She  waved  her  hand  vaguely  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  '  If  I  had  known  that  they  were  friends 
of  a  gentleman  like  you — — ' 

I  turned  on  my  heel  without  a  word  and  left  her. 

I  went  to  the  assistant  collector.  He  was  sympathetic  and 
sent  me  to  the  police  station.  The  police,  however,  knew  no  more 
than  he  did,  or  if  they  knew  they  did  not  choose  to  tell  me.  The 
McAndrew  family  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  All  that  remained  as  evidence  of  their  existence  were  the 
two  boxes  and  the  bundle  in  the  care  of  the  stationmaster. 

Then  I  went  home. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  done  more.  But  it  all  seemed  so 
hopeless,  and  the  Government  of  India  did  not  pay  me  six  hundred 
rupees  a  month  to  act  as  a  private  enquiry  agent.  I  had  heaps 
of  work,  the  heat  was  insufferable — and  I  did  nothing. 

After  all  what  could  I  have  done  ? 

1  Go  away. 
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I  never  heard  another  word  of  the  McAndrew  family.  They 
had  disappeared  as  only  in  India  people  can  disappear.  Sometimes 
I  would  think  of  them  a  little  uncomfortably,  sitting  in  the  com- 
parative cool  of  the  evening  on  my  verandah.  India  is  like  that. 
When  you  are  young  and  fit  and  the  world  is  going  well  with  you, 
it  is  a  kind  and  smiling  land.  But  behind  that  smile  lurk  other 
things  less  pleasant.  You  are  the  uninvited  stranger,  and  once 
you  are  down  and  have  lost  your  friends,  hands  will  clutch  at  your 
throat— cruel,  thin,  pitiless  hands,  tighter  and  tighter,  until  hope 
and  life  have  left  you. 

Stand  on  the  shore  of  a  great  lake  and  fling  a  pebble  on  to  its 
smooth  surface.  There  is  a  tiny  splash  and  a  widening  ripple,  and 
a  minute  later  the  waters  are  as  calm  and  undisturbed  as  before. 

And  the  pebble  lies  half  buried  and  wholly  forgotten  in  the 
depths  of  the  lake. 

J.  G.  LOCKHABT. 
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CHAMOIS  STALKING   WITH  AN 
ARTIFICIAL  LIMB. 

WHEN  William  Hohenzollern  selected  the  month  of  August  in 
which  to  launch  his  war  upon  an  unsuspecting  world,  he  added 
to  the  general  unpopularity  which  his  action  necessarily  involved 
the  private  grudges  of  a  large  quantity  of  disappointed  holiday 
makers.  Among  the  number  was  the  present  writer,  who  had 
projected  for  August  1914  a  camping  trip  to  the  Spanish  Pyrenees 
in  quest  of  izzard,  as  the  chamois  is  locally  termed.  A  previous 
visit  to  the  same  region  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  spot 
particularly  suitable  for  the  initiation  of  his  wife  into  the  joys  of 
tent-life  ;  guides  had  been  engaged,  and  everything  was  packed  in 
readiness  for  the  expedition,  when  the  outbreak  of  war  suddenly 
threw  the  whole  plan  out  of  gear.  During  the  succeeding  years, 
mainly  taken  up  by  efforts  to  get  even  with  the  German  people, 
the  resumption  of  the  abandoned  project  at  some  future  date  was 
an  ever  present  dream  ;  but  this  hope  seemed  dim,  and  Germany 
appeared  to  have  decided  the  matter  adversely,  when,  towards 
the  close  of  1917,  a  wound  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  author's 
left  foot.  However,  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  embarking  on  the  original  scheme, 
in  spite  of  a  handicap  which  promised  to  prove  well-nigh  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  hunting  in  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a  country. 
The  result  having  proved  successful  to  an  altogether  unexpected 
degree,  it  is  hoped  that  some  account  of  the  experience  may  serve 
to  encourage  others  similarly  situated  to  efforts  which  may  turn 
out  equally  reassuring  and  satisfactory. 

The  difficulties  and  worries  incidental  to  the  passport  system 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  numbers  of 
those  travelling  ;  both  boat  and  trains  were  crammed,  and  there 
were  at  least  two  of  our  fellow-passengers  who  conversed  un- 
blushingly  in  German  :  in  the  interests  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
it  may  be  hoped  that  these  were  of  Swiss  nationality.  No  special 
incident  occurred  before  our  arrival  at  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier, 
shortly  before  which  point  we  had  been  joined  by  the  guide  and 
camp  cook,  two  brothers,  Frenchmen  from  Garvarnie,  of  whose 
capabilities  with  telescope  and  frying-pan  respectively  I  had 
previously  had  satisfactory  experience. 

At  the  French  douane  we  met  with  a  temporary  check  of  an 
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unexpected  character,  as  the  official  on  duty,  '  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,'  refused  to  allow  us  to  pass  a  rifle  into  Spain  with- 
out the  sanction  of  his  superior,  the  receveur,  who  was  at  the  time 
enjoying  an  after-lunch  siesta  in  his  home.  I  was  in  some  perturba- 
tion lest  some  recent  law  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant  should 
throw  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way,  though  from  information 
received,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  but  conscientious 
scruples  could  long  have  separated  me  from  my  weapon  on  a 
frontier  whose  inhabitants  are  so  addicted  to  smuggling  that  it  is 
often  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  tobacco  on  the  Spanish  side,  as 
the  price  obtainable  in  France  is  more  satisfactory.  The  French 
custom-house  officials  are  zealous  in  discharge  of  their  arduous 
duties,  and  are  said  to  be  quite  incorruptible,  but  the  mountains 
lend  a  powerful  aid  to  those  who  would  traffic  in  the  contraband. 
However,  in  our  case,  no  extreme  measures  proved  necessary,  the 
receveur,  visited  in  his  house,  courteously  admitted  his  subordinate's 
mistake,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  sanction  we  went  on 
our  way  rejoicing.  On  the  Spanish  side  matters  were  quickly 
arranged,  and  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  drive  along  a  valley  rich  in 
wild  flowers  to  the  village  which  was  to  be  our  '  jumping-off  place.' 
This  was  of  the  usual  type  in  this  region,  a  collection  of  hovels 
and  streets  filthy  as  the  Augean  stables,  grouped  around  a  sur- 
prisingly fine  old  church,  whose  lack  of  repair  alone  harmonised 
with  the  squalid  if  somewhat  picturesque  surroundings.  Pigs  and 
other  livestock  wandering  in  the  main  street  gave  it  more  than 
ever  the  appearance  of  a  farmyard,  and  a  liberal  use  of  Keating 
during  the  night,  which  we  were  compelled  to  spend  in  the  place, 
seemed  emphatically  indicated.  No  such  precautions,  however, 
proved  in  fact  necessary  in  the  little  inn,  where  we  found  a  sur- 
prisingly high  standard  of  cleanliness,  and  were  received  with  a 
welcome  the  heartiness  of  which  went  far  to  atone  for  the  high 
charges  which  the  patron  did  not  omit  ultimately  to  make. 

The  following  morning,  after  the  delay  inevitable  where 
Spaniards  are  in  question,  supplies  and  equipment  were  packed 
on  mules,  and  we  started  for  a  journey  of  nine  or  ten  miles  into 
the  mountains,  my  wife  and  I  sharing  the  use  of  a  horse  which  we 
had  bespoken  in  case  our  walking  powers,  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  expedition,  should  prove  too  severely  taxed.  The  weather, 
by  the  time  all  was  ready,  was  uncomfortably  hot,  but  the  ever- 
increasing  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the  flowers  which  decked 
the  path  wont  far  to  help  us  to  forget  such  minor  disadvantages. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mere  hunter,  August  is  not  perhaps 
the  best  month  for  a  trip  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  immense  herds  of 
sheep,  besides  cattle  and  mules,  encroach  on  the  haunts  of  the  izzard, 
who  retreat  to  the  most  inaccessible  peaks  to  escape  the  tinkling 
bells,  with  their  concomitants  of  barking  dogs  and  whistling 
shepherds.  Still,  in  a  country  where  game  is  so  plentiful,  the 
advantage  of  arrival  while  the  little  rhododendron  is  still  glorious 
with  blossom,  and  the  blue  of  the  gentian  seems  a  concentrated 
essence  of  the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  is  enough  to  compensate 
anyone  with  a  mind  above  mere  slaughter  for  the  ubiquity  and 
agility  of  the  Pyrenean  sheep  ;  and  when  the  full  moon  relieved  the 
fantastic  forms  of  the  peaks  in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  starry 
sky,  we  turned  into  our  tent  feeling  that  nothing  was  lacking  to 
the  perfection  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  first  night  in  camp. 

The  izzard-hunter,  at  any  rate  in  August,  should  be  an  early 
riser.  As  he  will  probably  turn  in  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  he  should 
not  find  it  difficult  to  wake  and  rise  with  the  earliest  trace  of  dawn. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by  the  heat  in  climb- 
ing to  his  ground,  and  will  experience  much  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  his  quarry,  now  lying  down  in  the  deepest  available  patch 
of  shade,  than  would  have  been  the  case  earlier,  while  the  beasts 
were  still  engaged  in  feeding.  In  its  russet  summer  coat,  however, 
the  Pyrenean  chamois  is  a  conspicuous  object,  in  spite  of  its  small 
size,  and  one  need  not  despair  of  locating  him  with  the  telescope 
even  when  quiescent ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  will  usually  be  necessary 
after  these  animals  have  taken  up  their  beds  for  the  day  to  spy 
almost  directly  into  the  sun,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  one's  glass 
provided  with  a  shade  of  unusual  length.  But  before  the  first 
light  struck  the  western  peaks,  and  long  before  the  sun  had  climbed 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  valley,  my  wife  and  I  were  usually  engaged 
upon  the  omelette  which  our  chef  was  always  ready  to  provide 
upon  the  shortest  notice,  and  I  had  generally  gained  a  good  vantage 
point  for  spying  as  soon  as  there  was  a  useful  light  for  the  purpose. 

Having  regard  to  the  unknown  capabilities  of  my  artificial 
limb  over  rough  ground,  my  first  essay  was  but  a  short  half  day, 
during  which  I  visited  a  ridge  easy  of  access  from  the  side  on  which 
the  camp  lay,  but  more  or  less  precipitous  on  the  other,  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  grassy  couloirs  affording  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  chamois.  Near  the  bottom  were  some  straggling  woods,  in 
which  the  izzards  not  infrequently  found  a  desirable  shade  and 
shelter.  The  place  was  consequently  not  very  open  for  spying, 
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but  the  going  was  unusually  good  both  up  to  and  along  the  ridge, 
and  there  was  always  a  chance  of  a  shot  from  the  top  should  a 
beast  be  found  high  up  in  one  of  the  couloirs.  No  such  luck, 
however,  attended  this  first  effort,  though  we  succeeded  in  spotting 
a  good  solitaire  far  down  the  hillside,  where  we  could  not  hope  to 
get  at  him  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal. 

Solitaire,  I  should  explain,  is  the  name  given  to  a  warrantable 
male  izzard,  and  though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  inasmuch 
as  one  may  frequently  find  two  or  three  such  beasts  together,  yet 
in  my  experience  a  regular  band  of  ten  or  a  dozen  chamois  will 
rarely  be  found  to  comprise  in  their  number  until  much  later  in 
the  year  a  beast  worth  stalking.  A  single  animal,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  almost  invariably  turn  out  to  be  a  buck  worth  a  shot. 

On  the  second  day  my  wife  accompanied  us  to  the  point  whence 
we  had  spied  the  izzard,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  gain  her  first 
sight  of  one,  for  we  found  him  almost  in  the  same  spot ;  having 
the  whole  day  before  us  we  attempted  a  stalk,  but  before  our 
arrival  he  had  moved,  and  though  I  spent  some  time  perched 
dizzily  on  a  precipitous  pinnacle  of  rock,  overlooking  his  supposed 
lurking-place,  while  my  guide  went  round  below  to  move  the  game 
if  possible  into  sight,  he  eluded  us  for  the  time  being. 

Nor  did  a  third  attempt  to  secure  the  same  beast,  a  few  days 
later,  meet  with  its  proverbial  success.  This  time  we  got  close  in, 
but  a  treacherous  eddy  of  wind  started  him  off  just  when  he  seemed 
ours,  and  though  I  might  perhaps  have  had  a  fluky  shot  at  him 
as  he  bounded  away,  I  held  my  fire.  It  is,  I  think,  very  rarely 
advisable  to  attempt  running  shots  in  this  class  of  hunting,  though 
a  few  occasions  when  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  a  beast  to  stop, 
and  feel  I  might  have  fired  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  rather 
rankle  in  my  memory.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  fine  solitaire 
which  I  managed  to  bag  later  on  was  the  brute  which  eluded  us 
on  the  three  occasions  above  referred  to. 

Some  days  passed  before  we  had  any  better  fortune,  as,  though 
we  invariably  found  izzards,  many  of  them  worth  a  shot,  the 
presence  of  sheep  had  driven  them  up  to  peaks  where  my  guide, 
at  this  time  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  my  capabilities,  was 
unwilling  that  we  should  go.  There  were  occasions,  too,  when  we 
had  a  stalk,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
wind.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  such  blank  days 
were  anything  but  enjoyable  ;  nature  was  at  her  best,  and  I  was 
discovering  daily  that  my  handicap  was  not  so  severe  as  to  be  fatal 
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to  good  chances  of  sport.  On  off-days,  or  at  odd  moments,  we 
could  sketch  or  fish  for  trout,  and  on  returning  home  there  was  a 
refreshing  bathe  to  look  forward  to  in  a  deep  pool  near  the  camp. 

Nor  was  success  long  deferred.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
where  we  were  encamped  was  a  large  and  most  beautiful  deep-blue 
lake,  whose  southern  shores  were  overhung  by  a  wall  of  dark  and 
most  impressive  cliffs,  the  rocks  of  which  were  relieved  with  lines 
and  patches  of  verdure  marking  the  less  inaccessible  ledges.  It  was 
a  very  favourite  haunt  of  the  izzard,  who  could  find  there  both 
juicy  pasture  and  a  soft  and  shady  bed"  protected  almost  through- 
out the  day  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  precipitous  peaks  above 
them.  Here  it  was  that  in  days  before  the  war  I  had  obtained 
some  of  my  sweetest  and  most  memorable  successes,  and  in  fact 
I  think  that  the  circumstance  that  we  occasionally  drew  it  blank 
was  due  to  an  excessive  penchant  which  I  had  for  this,  perhaps  the 
most  attractive  beat  of  all  that  lay  around  us.  Here  we  arrived 
one  morning,  and  on  running  the  telescope  over  the  grassy  ledges, 
points  which  were  always  the  first  object  of  my  search,  we  quickly 
discovered  three  chamois  quietly  feeding  in  the  direction  of  a 
promising  couloir.  A  stiffish  climb,  and  a  stalk  which  presented 
no  unusual  difficulties,  brought  us  upon  them  lying  in  the  couloir 
within  easy  range.  There  was  no  doujbt  as  to  which  beast  was  the 
best,  and  the  .shot  sped  true,  rolling  him  over.  His  companions 
darted  up  the  couloir,  but  soon  paused  to  look  round,  and  as  my 
guide  was  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  remaining  beasts  was  a  good 
solitaire  I  fired  again,  and  a  second  izzard  fell  dead.  On  approach- 
ing it,  however,  we  were  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  large  doe.  Still,  I  could  not  help  being  pleased  at 
the  satisfactory  shooting  after  so  many  years  during  which  my 
rifle  had  lain  idle,  and  we  returned  in  some  triumph  to  camp,  my 
guide  carrying  both  animals  on  his  head,  a  feat  calling  for  no  little 
strength  and  determination,  especially  having  regard  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather. 

In  hunting  izzard  it  is  to  my  mind  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
occasional  mistakes  of  the  class  above  exemplified,  and  I  regret 
to  confess  that  I  made  it  more  than  once.  Both  sexes  have  horns, 
and  those  of  the  female  often  rival  the  male's  in  length,  though 
not  in  thickness  :  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  ear  provides 
a  good  test  for  the  first  quality,  but  the  magnifying  power  of  a 
telescope  always  seems  to  make  horns  look  thicker  than  they  actually 
are.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  steady  observation  with  the 
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glass  at  close  range  and  on  the  level,  a  mistake  should  not  be  made, 
but  when  a  beast  appears  suddenly  in  a  place  where  it  is  unlikely 
to  remain  long  in  sight,  or  when  as  often  happens  the  view  is  de 
haut  en  bos,  it  needs  a  more  experienced  chamois-hunter  than 
myself  to  avoid  an  occasional  error.  Where  there  are  several 
beasts  together  and  a  shot  has  been  fired  which  perhaps  has  missed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  a  beast  in  the  confusion  which 
follows,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  good  rule,  though  calling  for 
great  self-control,  not  to  fire  in  these  circumstances.  Personally 
I  was  always  relieved  when  there  was  but  one  animal  in  question, 
or  where  there  were  two  or  three  of  such  outstanding  merits  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

As  the  month  wore  on,  the  cowmen  and  shepherds  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  began  to  gather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
camp,  in  preparation  for  a  descent  to  the  valley. 

This,  on  the  whole,  was  rather  a  nuisance,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  meat,  izzard  heads,  and  similar  things  in  some  place  in- 
accessible to  the  questing  dogs  ;  in  fact,  our  larder  among  the  rocks 
was  despoiled  until  the  entrance  was  bien  bouche  with  faggots  of 
fir-boughs.  Nor  were  the  dogs  the  only  depredators  ;  a  cow  of 
depraved  appetite  actually  made  off  with  two  cakes  of  soap  which 
had  been  left  in  the  open — a  theft  of  which  I  should  have  been 
slow  to  believe  her  capable  had  she  not  been  caught  in  the  act, 
though  too  late  to  rescue  our  property.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  effect  on  the  milk  was  satisfactory. 

Again,  though  the  sheep  and  goats  mercifully  kept  quiet  during 
the  night,  some  of  the  cattle  never  seemed  to  stop  browsing,  with 
the  result  that  at  all  hours  of  the  night  one  was  liable  to  be  awakened 
by  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  almost  in  one's  ear,  or  by  a  sudden  shock 
to  the  tent  produced  by  some  nocturnal  feeder  fouling  the  guy- 
ropes.  However,  the  nuisance  did  not  last  long.  After  a  night  of 
heavy  rain  we  awoke  to  find  most  of  the  livestock  standing  in 
attitudes  of  dejection  by  the  bank  of  the  flooded  stream,  and  after 
a  short  time  they  all  started  down  the  valley  of  their  own  accord, 
evidently  considering  that  the  time  to  leave  their  summer  haunts 
had  arrived. 

The  men,  so  far  as  those  met  with  at  this  camp  were  concerned, 
were  civil  and  friendly,  and  harmonised  picturesquely  enough  with 
their  surroundings  :  they  carried  long  crooks,  and  wallets  of  sheep- 
skin with  the  wool  on  ;  the  only  part  of  their  equipment  which 
however  useful  seemed  incongruous  to  English  eyes  was  a  large 
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cotton  umbrella,  doing  duty  both  in  sun  and  rain,  and  carried  on 
the  back,  when  not  in  use,  in  a  sheath  of  the  same  material  as  the 
wallet.  A  shepherd's  most  common  occupation,  while  his  flock 
pastured  during  the  day,  was  the  construction  of  wooden  collars 
to  carry  the  inevitable  sheep-bells.  Splitting  a  long  sliver  of 
appropriate  length  from  a  growing  fir-tree  with  the  axe,  he  would 
proceed  to  plane  it  thin  with  a  draw-knife  or  spokeshave  till  it 
could  be  bent  upon  the  knee  into  a  complete  circle,  when  the  two 
ends  were  temporarily  bound  together,  to  be  joined  when  dry 
with  a  wooden  peg  secured  with  a  wedge  in  a  hole  driven  through 
them.  Though  most  of  the  men  were  addicted  to  a  rather  un- 
musical singing  and  whistling,  we  only  met  with  one  performer 
on  an  instrument  corresponding  to  the  traditional  shepherd's 
pipe,  and  this  was  a  small  boy,  who  could  hardly  claim  to  have 
mastered  his  art.  In  the  distance,  as  he  came  across  the  mountains 
to  our  camp,  the  effect  was  however  quite  delightful,  and  reminiscent 
of  his  prototypes  in  Theocritus. 

At  a  camp  in  another  valley,  later  in  the  season,  we  came  across 
a  rather  less  sophisticated  brand  of  shepherd.  One  evening  a 
man  came  to  us  with  the  somewhat  unwelcome  tidings  that  he 
and  nine  other  shepherds  proposed  to  arrive  there  shortly  with 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  sheep.  By  nightfall,  the  ground  for 
some  distance  was  covered  with  a  closely  packed  mass  of  sheep, 
through  which  one  had  literally  to  force  one's  way  in  order  to  get 
from  the  fire  under  a  rock  where  we  took  our  meals  to  the  tent  where 
we  slept.  In  costume  the  men  on  this  occasion  were  far  more 
striking,  one  especially,  who  wore  a  sort  of  turban  round  his  head, 
with  a  sash  round  his  waist  and  white  stockings  on  his  legs,  had 
quite  the  appearance  of  the  bandit  of  fiction  as  portrayed  in  the 
illustrations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hesketh-Prichard's  well-known 
stories.  He,  however,  was  in  fact  the  most  respectable  of  the  lot; 
and  joined  with  our  guides  in  condemning  in  forcible  terms  the 
lack  of  manners  displayed  by  some  of  his  companions. 

About  midnight,  some  of  these  began  howling  and  shouting 
in  a  way  which  led  both  my  wife  and  myself  to  imagine  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  finishing  the  contents  of  their  wine-skins 
before  descending  from  the  mountains.  Our  guides  however, 
who  were  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  intruders,  said 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  they  merely  howled  from 
deficient  intelligence  and  want  of  civilisation.  However  this 
may  have  been,  we  passed  an  unpleasantly  disturbed  night,  and 
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were  hardly  more  favourably  impressed  on  the  morrow,  when  we 
found  our  visitors  had  consumed  well-nigh  all  the  supply  of  firewood 
which  we  had  laboriously  collected,  without  troubling  to  do  anything 
to  replace  it  before  their  departure. 

As  it  was  rumoured  that  a  similar  band  was  likely  to  arrive 
the  following  night,  we  determined  to  make  a  temporary  change 
of  encampment,  and  taking  a  local  Spaniard  to  carry  a  small  tent 
and  our  blankets  and  provisions  we  set  off  for  an  adjacent  valley, 
which  on  previous  investigation  had  promised  good  sport,  though 
it  lay  too  far  from  our  main  camp  to  be  capable  of  being  thoroughly 
hunted  unless  we  slept  on  the  spot.  The  tent  was  really  a  luxury, 
taken  out  of  consideration  for  the  lady  of  the  party :  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  I  had  pursued  the  same  tactics  in  order  to  visit 
a  remote  hunting  ground,  I  had  found  myself  quite  comfortable 
sharing  quarters  with  my  guide  under  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
shelter  of  this  rudimentary  kind  can  always  be  obtained  in  the 
Pyrenees.  However,  this  time  we  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  tent,  as  it  came  on  to  snow  hard,  and  by  morning  there  was 
nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground.  But  this  turn  of  the  weather 
had  been  foreseen  by  our  guide,  and  he  had  collected  a  fine  supply 
of  wood,  so,  though  snow  lay  on  the  tent  and  all  around,  we  were 
able  to  keep  quite  warm  throughout  the  night.  As  regards  sport, 
however,  this  minor  expedition  was  a  failure  ;  we  had  seen  nothing 
but  does  and  small  beasts  before  the  snow  fell,  and  the  change  in 
the  weather  caused  the  izzards  to  quit  the  high  ground  for  the  time, 
so  after  a  fruitless  search  with  the  telescope  the  next  morning  we 
decided  to  return  to  our  main  camp.  On  the  return  journey  my 
artificial  foot  proved  less  satisfactory  than  usual,  as  the  snow 
'  balled '  on  it  at  almost  every  step,  and  had  to  be  continually 
knocked  away  on  the  rocks.  However  we  got  back  with  no  very 
great  difficulty,  and  without  incident,  except  that  our  guide  gave 
us  a  rather  striking  proof  of  his  capabilities.  On  the  previous 
day,  while  crossing  the  ridge  into  the  valley,  my  wife  had  dug  up 
the  root  of  some  small  Alpine  plant,  which  we  had  left  on  the 
ground  against  our  return.  Now,  when  the  whole  place  was  under 
snow,  we  did  not  think  of  requiring  the  guide  to  find  the  plant,  but 
as  we  were  passing  near  the  spot  he  turned  aside  of  his  own  accord 
for  a  short  distance,  grubbed  in  the  snow,  and  produced  the  flower 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Except  for  the  shepherds,  and  a  very  exceptional  native  hunter, 
we  were  left  for  the  most  part  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
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mountains.  One  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  camp  on  an 
off-day,  we  did  indeed  entertain  to  tea  a  Belgian  lady  and  her 
husband,  who  were  mountaineering  in  company  with  two  guides, 
but  this  was  a  unique  occasion.  There  was  also  a  local  fisherman 
who  made  an  occasional  trip  to  the  lake  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
with  his  nets ;  he  lived  while  in  the  mountains  in  a  small  cabane 
of  rough  stones  close  to  the  lake  shore  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  its  surroundings,  except  when  smoke  was  issuing  from  it ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  small  but  intelligent  son.  They  had  a 
raft  of  rough  logs,  which  they  fastened  together  on  arrival  and 
dismantled  on  departure  ;  this  they  covered  with  turfs  to  keep  all 
dry,  and  seated  on  a  log  in  the  middle  would  paddle  out  into  the 
lake  to  set  their  nets,  which  were  very  fine  gill-nets,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  drift-nets  used  for  herrings  on  the  Suffolk  coast. 
Cabanes  like  that  used  by  this  fisherman  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  mountains,  and  our  guides  preferred  them  to  a  tent ;  in  point 
of  architecture  they  are  extremely  primitive,  being  usually  a 
natural  hole  under  a  boulder  improved  by  being  enclosed  with  a 
wall  of  rough  stones  to  keep  out  the  wind.  They  are  apt  to  leak 
in  wet  weather,  but  except  for  an  occasional  thunderstorm  we  had 
not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  Sometimes  the  mist 
would  come  up  from  the  lower  valleys  and  remain  all  day  or  even 
longer,  which  of  course  made  hunting  impossible,  but  we  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  occupation. 

To  return  to  the  izzards  :  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
shepherds,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  slow  to  change  camp,  we  found 
plenty  for  our  purposes.  Indeed,  hardly  any  real  hunting  day  passed 
without  our  seeing  at  least  one  or  two,  and  more  often  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  were  sighted,  but  of  course  the  majority  of  these  would 
be  does  and  kids.  Still  it  was  interesting  to  watch  these,  the  kids 
especially  were  a  very  pretty  sight,  chasing  one  another  about  on 
the  snow  and  romping  like  kittens  or  puppies. 

Until  he  had  been  stalked  or  otherwise  disturbed,  one  could 
usually  be  fairly  sure  of  meeting  an  izzard  once  seen  in  more  or 
less  the  same  locality.  Consequently,  if  we  spied  a  good  beast 
too  late  in  the  day  to  reach  him,  we  could  always  go  again  with 
good  hopes  of  coming  across  him,  and  this  policy  was  often  adopted 
with  success. 

On  paper  one  day  would  be  very  like  another  :  an  early  start, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  halt  for  a  spy  which  usually 
proved  fruitless  ;  really  good  ground  being  reached  and  something 
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in  all  probability  sighted  within  an  hour  of  leaving  camp.  So 
early  in  the  morning  the  beasts  would  be  still  on  the  move,  so  that 
it  was  generally  necessary  to  watch  them  till  they  had  taken  up 
some  settled  position  ;  then,  if  any  seemed  worth  a  shot,  the 
stalking  would  begin.  About  mid-day  we  would  halt  for  lunch, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  local  sausage,  which  is  incredibly  tough 
but  very  sustaining,  bread  and  cheese,  and  perhaps  a  sardine, 
washed  down  with  draughts  of  the  local  wine  carried  in  a  gourde 
or  skin  flask  with  a  fine  nozzle,  through  which  the  contents  were 
squirted  in  a  thin  stream,  the  best  thirst-quenching  device  I  know, 
once  the  method  of  drinking  has  been  mastered.  As  the  beasts 
by  this  time  would  be  all  lying  down  there  was  no  hurry  to  resume 
operations,  and  when  we  did  move,  while  we  would  try  to  find 
likely  ground  to  traverse,  our  course  would  shortly  be  in  a  home- 
ward direction,  and  we  would  normally  arrive  in  camp  between 
4  and  5  P.M.,  having  started  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the  morning. 
Tea,  perhaps  a  bathe,  a  little  fishing  or  a  sketch  would  bring  us  to 
the  time  of  the  evening  meal,  after  which,  and  a  final  pipe  round 
the  camp-fire,  we  would  be  lighted  to  our  tent  with  a  natural  torch 
of  resinous  wood,  and  sleep  till  the  following  dawn,  and  so  da  capo. 
It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  in 
practice  my  artificial  limb  was  far  from  proving  an  insuperable 
handicap.  Indeed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  could  stand  twelve 
hours  scrambling  over  rocks,  screes,  and  snow  slopes  without  any 
undue  fatigue.  Progress  was  of  course  very  slow  ;  one  could  not 
step  confidently  and  rapidly  from  boulder  to  boulder  like  a  sound 
man,  and  on  slippery  grass  slopes,  since  one  could  not  rely  on 
feeling  the  character  of  the  ground  trodden  on,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  eyes  on  the  ground,  seeking  out  satisfactory  footholds, 
usually  patches  of  bare  earth  where  the  grass  had  been  worn  away 
by  the  passage  of  sheep  or  izzard.  Halts  were  frequent,  and  there 
was  temptation  to  linger  over  the  process  of  spying  with  the 
telescope,  which  in  itself  was  probably  rather  a  good  thing.  On 
my  first  trial  of  the  sport,  before  the  war,  I  used  to  grow  somewhat 
impatient  if  the  guide  suggested  a  prolonged  rest  after  lunch,  but 
now  I  saw  no  objection  to  such  a  course.  I  would  even  fall  in  with 
his  suggestion  that  I  should  remain  where  I  was  while  he  went 
and  investigated  possibilities  from  some  adjacent  peak,  though 
in  old  days  I  should  have  thought  it  thoroughly  unsportsmanlike 
not  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  Hitherto  I  had  made 
it  a  rule  always  to  carry  my  rifle  myself,  but  now  I  took  the  course 
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of  entrusting  it  to  my  guide  until  such  time  as  a  shot  was  or  might 
be  imminent.  Still,  like  pede  poena  claudo,  as  increased  con- 
fidence was  gained  I  managed  somehow  to  get  to  such  places  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  stalk  demanded,  and  these  were  not  always 
of  the  most  accessible  description.  Of  course  the  chamois-hunter 
of  fiction,  perpetually  risking  his  life  on  dizzy  precipices,  bears  no 
relation  to  real  life,  and  though  a  good  head  for  heights  is  a  great 
advantage  I  have  known  a  most  successful  izzard-hunter  who 
managed  to  do  without  it ;  still,  it  is  only  due  to  the  maker  of  my 
artificial  limb  to  say  that  one  does  not  always  find  oneself  in  such 
spots  as  a  lame  man  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  visit. 

*  Est-ce  qu'on  peut  descendre  par  ici  ?  '  said  an  izzard-hunter 
to  his  guide,  as  they  worked  their  way  along  a  narrow  ledge. 
'  Descendre,  oui,  partout,  et  vite,'  was  the  latter's  reply,  with  a 
significant  glance  into  the  depths  below  :  and  my  artificial  limb 
has  occasionally  taken  me  into  places  not  unsuggestive  of  this 
story.  In  fact,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
manufacturer — Mr.  Grossmith  of  Burleigh  Street — who  provided 
me  with  a  limb  so  reliable  in  its  performance  that  my  guide 
frequently  asserted  that  no  one  seeing  me  in  such  a  situation  would 
believe  in  the  existence  of  my  disability.  The  fact  that,  with  shoot- 
ing far  below  my  pre-war  standard,  I  returned  home  with  the 
trophies  of  ten  izzards  speaks  for  itself. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  may  perhaps  venture  on  a  word  or  two 
of  suggestion  or  criticism.  The  principal  disadvantage  which  I 
experienced  was  due  to  the  lack  of  movement  in  the  ankle  of  the 
artificial  limb  ;  this  was  confined  to  such  play  as  the  elasticity  of 
two  rubber  buffers  provided,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  however 
satisfactory  this  may  be  upon  level  ground,  a  man  climbing  over 
rough  rocks  requires  more.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  is  to  be 
provided,  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  and 
hope  that  the  difficulty  may  be  eventually  overcome.  As  things 
are  at  present  one  is  apt  to  develop  a  bruise  or  lump  on  the  shin, 
from  the  recurrent  pressure  of  the  socket  caused  by  the  leverage 
of  so  rigid  a  foot.  Indeed,  before  the  end  of  the  trip  I  was  obliged 
to  pad  the  front  of  the  socket  above  the  point  affected  with  tow  or 
other  soft  material,  and  this  expedient,  by  reducing  the  lateral 
support,  tended  eventually  to  tire  the  end  of  the  stump.  As  a 
further  warning,  I  would  suggest  to  those  contemplating  a  trip 
similar  to  mine  that  they  should  have  the  normal  set  of  leg  to 
foot  adjusted  to  suit  the  kind  of  foot-gear  which  is  to  be  worn. 
VOL.  XLIX.— NO.  293,  N.S.  36 
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As  originally  provided,  such  a  foot  as  mine  is  suited  to  wear  with 
a  rather  high-heeled  boot ;  but  when  hunting  I  am  accustomed 
to  use  rope-soled  shoes  or  something  in  the  nature  of  moccasins, 
neither  of  which  forms  of  footgear  has  any  heel  at  all.  It  need 
perhaps  hardly  be  added  that  for  work  of  this  description  neatness 
of  appearance  should  be  sacrificed  to  strength,  and  in  particular 
to  water-resisting  capacity,  for  no  hunter  can  ever  be  sure  of  keep- 
ing his  feet  from  being  thoroughly  and  constantly  wetted.  These, 
however,  are  minor  points,  in  the  surmounting  of  which  there  should 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty. 

There  must  be  many  who,  like  myself,  spent  their  holidays 
before  the  war  in  hunter's  camps  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
There  are,  alas  !  as  one  sees  every  day  here  in  London,  too  many 
on  whom  the  war  has  inflicted  a  disability  similar  to  my  own.  I 
have  learnt  with  a  delight  that  transcends  expression  that  even 
in  thoroughly  difficult  country  I  am  not  debarred  from  the  sport 
I  have  loved  all  my  life.  It  has  come  as  a  great  and  most  gratifying 
surprise  to  me,  since  I  set  out  with  the  idea  that  except  for  occasional 
hours  which  might  meet  with  success  in  abnormal  circumstances, 
my  hunting  days  were  things  of  the  past.  To  all  sportsmen 
similarly  situated  the  foregoing  remarks  are  dedicated,  with  the 
writer's  cordial  hope  that  they  may  prove  not  less  successful  in 
any  expedition  which  they  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake. 

G.  M.  GATHOBNE-HABDY. 
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THE  PICARESQUE  NOVEL. 
BY  SIR   GEORGE  DOUGLAS,   BT. 

DURING  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  Spain  may  claim  to  have  originated  no  less 
than  three  new  types  or  forms  in  literature,  of  which  each  was 
destined  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  in  Europe,  and  of  which  two, 
as  I  believe,  came  to  be  adopted  and  widely  copied  in  this  country. 
These  three  new  models  were  embodied,  respectively,  in  the  mystical 
writings  of  Saint  Theresa,  in  the  '  Celestina  '  of  Rojas,1  and  in  the 
picaresque  novel  of  '  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes '  by  Diego  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza.  What  a  wide  field  they  cover  !  "What  unrivalled  media 
they  supply  for  painting  the  most  varied  human  interests  !  What 
intellectual  vitality  they  attest  in  the  country  of  their  birth  ! 
Among  ourselves,  the  Reformation  doubtless  did  much  to  check 
the  influence  of  the  Saint  of  Avila,  and  to  retard  the  acceptance 
of  her  transcendental  communing  as  a  literary  model.  Nor,  it 
appears,  is  there  any  positive  proof  that  the  most  marvellous  of 
Spanish  plays,  published  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Shakespeare 
flourished,  was  known,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  translation, 
to  Shakespeare's  precursors  or  to  himself.2  All  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  '  La  Celestina  '  appears  to  contain  the  germ  of  the 
Elizabethan  Drama,  that  '  down  to  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  no 
Spanish  book  was  so  much  known  and  read  at  home  and  abroad,'  3 
and  that  between  the  years  1524  and  1530  it  was  adapted  and 
printed  in  England  : — evidence  enough,  if  not  to  convince  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  at  least  to  persuade  the  present  writer.  The 
influence  upon  British  letters  of  Mendoza's  masterpiece  and  of  its 
imitators  is,  however,  no  matter  of  dispute.  A  dainty  duodecimo 
copy  of  the  book  now  lies  before  me.  It  bears  the  date  1602,  the 
imprint  of  the  Plantin  press,  and  the  bookplate  of  my  grandfather, 
and  to  such  readers  as  may  not  have  happened  to  dip  deeply  into 
Spanish  literature  I  now  offer  these  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
To  more  serious  students  I  recommend  the  learned  work  (so 

1  The  most  recent  criticism  regards  him  as  sole  author  of  that  work.  See 
Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry,  by  Ida  Farnell  (Clarendon  Press,  1920),  p.  61. 

1  The  Relations  between  Spanish  and  English  Literature,  by  James  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly  (Liverpool  University  Press),  p.  20. 

8  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 
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far,   incomplete)  of  Professor  F.  W.  Chandler  of  the  Columbia 
University.1 

What  first  strikes  and  surprises  us  in  the  '  Vida  de  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes  '  is  that  this  living  record  of  low  life,  teeming  as  it  does 
with  observation  and  with  actuality,  should  be  the  work  of  one 
in  whose  veins  ran  some  of  the  bluest  blood  in  Spain,  a  man  of  the 
highest  distinction  not  merely  in  scholarship,  but  also  in  statecraft 
and  diplomacy.  Not  less  was  my  surprise,  when,  happening  to 
dine  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  an  undergraduate  guest,  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  staid  and  spectacled  don  then  entering  the  hall  was  a 
learned  mathematician  and  had  written '  Alice  in  Wonderland ' !  Yet 
Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  fifth  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar, 
and  born,  in  1503,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Alhambra  during  his 
father's  tenure  of  office  as  first  Spanish  Governor  of  Granada,  was 
in  his  time  not  merely  the  grave  historian  of  his  country,  but  also 
its  Ambassador  to  Venice,  its  Envoy  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
its  special  Plenipotentiary  to  Eome.  I  must  hasten,  however,  to 
explain  that,  though  not  published  until  1554,  it  was  during  his 
student  days  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  before  the  toils  and 
cares  of  life  had  sobered  him,  that  his  most  famous  work  was 
written.  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  who  tells  his  own  story,  begins  by 
informing  us  that  he  derived  his  surname  from  a  river,  having 
been  born  in  the  water-mill  where  his  father  was  employed.  Life 
was  hard,  and  the  father,  yielding  to  temptation,  gets  into  trouble 
and  disappears ;  whereupon  the  wife  forms  a  new  connexion 
with  a  Moorish  ostler,  by  whom  she  bears  a  second  boy.  There  is 
a  passing  allusion  to  the  little  brown  brother  whom  Lazarillo  fondles 
and  keeps  warm,  and  then  the  hardness  of  life  reasserts  itself. 
In  order  to  provide  for  wife  and  child,  the  groom  had  made  too 
free  with  the  oats.  So  Lazarillo  sees  the  family  group  again  broken 
up,  and  his  mother  finds  employment  in  an  inn.  Among  those 
who  frequent  this  posada  is  a  blind  beggar,  who  recognises  that  the 
urchin  may  be  useful  to  him,  so  the  poor  woman,  feeling  that  it 
is  the  best  she  can  do,  gives  the  boy  her  blessing  and  takes  leave 
of  him.  Thus  does  poverty  play  havoc  with  family  affection, 
even  where  it  is  so  exceptionally  strong  as  generally  with  the 
Spaniards  !  We  often  speak  of  a  word  *  passing  into  the  language.' 
Well,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  interprets  the  noun 
lazarillo  as  el  muchacho  que  guia  y  dirige  al  ciego.  So  that,  since 
him  of  Tonnes,  all  leaders  of  the  blind  are  Lazarillos.  For  it  is 
1  Romances  of  Roguery,  an  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Novel  (Macmillan,  1899 ). 
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now  that  his  adventures  begin.  His  master  is  one  in  whom  hard 
circumstances  have  developed  cruelty  and  cunning.  He  soon  gives 
the  lad  a  painful  proof  of  his  power,  thereby  enforcing  the  lesson 
that  a  blind  man's  boy  must  be  more  knowing  than  the  devil.  Till 
now  Lazaro  has  been  charmingly  ingenuous,  but  this  counsel  is 
not  thrown  away  on  him,  and  he  realises,  once  for  all,  that  his  lot 
is  to  contend  with  one  who  is  really  not  much  less  astute  than  the 
Father  of  Lies. 

The  blind  beggar's  special  forte  is  hypocrisy.  He  knows  by 
heart  a  hundred  prayers,  which  he  will  recite  in  a  low,  well-modulated 
tone,  whilst  assuming  an  air  of  devoutness.  And  he  has  special 
prayers  to  meet  special  cases  ;  as,  for  example,  for  women  who  are 
childless,  or  about  to  bear  children,  and  for  those  who  get  on 
badly  with  their  husbands.  He  likewise  does  a  little  in  prophecy, 
as  a  quack  doctor,  and  as  herbalist— it  is  as  circumstances  may 
dictate.  Here,  then,  was  the  rascal  whom  Lazaro  found  himself 
called  on  (if  he  would  keep  body  and  soul  together)  to  out-rascal ! 
Because,  though  the  blind  man's  takings  were  liberal,  he  was  so 
extremely  avaricious,  that  he  would  willingly  have  starved  the 
boy.  But  in  cunning  the  boy  becomes  his  match.  For  example, 
when  the  beggar  had  had  his  forage-bag  secured  with  a  padlock, 
Lazarillo  would  unpick  a  few  stitches  of  the  seam  and  draw  forth 
morsels  through  the  opening.  When  a  blanca  (halfpenny)  was 
paid  him  for  a  prayer,  he  would  slip  the  coin  into  his  mouth  and 
pass  a  farthing  to  his  master.  Stolen  draughts  from  his  master's 
drink  were,  however,  less  successful,  for  the  blind  man's  suspicions 
were  aroused,  so  that  he  kept  a  hand  upon  his  mug.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  the  monkey  got  a  straw  and  sucked  the  wine  through 
it  from  a  distance,  and,  when  this  trick  came  to  be  blown  upon, 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  stopped  it  with  wax, 
which  at  the  right  time  he  would  melt,  and  so  let  the  comforting 
liquor  trickle  down  his  throat^whilst  he  knelt  between  his  master's 
knees.  But  the  beggar  got  wind  of  this  device  also,  and,  having 
bided  his  time,  smashed  the  mug  over  the  culprit's  mouth,  breaking 
his  teeth  and  cutting  his  face.  It  was,  as  you  see,  a  case  of  Greek 
against  Greek.  For  the  boy  had  profited  wonderfully  by  precept 
and  example,  and  had  the  two  been  willing  to  combine  resources, 
they  might  have  held  their  own  against  the  world.  But  the  hand 
of  each  was  ever  against  the  other,  paying  off  old  scores,  until  at 
last  Lazarillo,  having  made  things  too  hot  for  himself,  had  to  give 
his  old  man  the  slip. 
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The  next  employment  he  found  was  as  servant  and  acolyte  to 
a  priest  at  Maqueda,  not  far  from  Toledo,  where  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  fallen  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  For  the 
priest  was  not  less  stingy  than  the  beggar,  and  had  sharp  sight  into 
the  bargain.  Short  commons  were  now  so  rigorously  enforced 
that  the  starving  boy  would  pray  for  deaths  among  the  congre- 
gation, for  the  sake  of  their  attendant  funeral  baked  meats.  His 
mother-wit,  however,  helps  him,  and  a  perfect  little  drama  of 
move  and  counter-move  is  enacted  round  about  the  bread-chest, 
with  ingenious  contrivances  to  make  suspicion  fall  on  rats  and  on 
a  snake.  At  length  his  tricks  are  found  out,  and,  being  sent  about 
his  business,  after  a  severe  mishandling,  he  betakes  him  to  Toledo 
and  enters  the  service  of  a  gentleman.  His  new  employer  is  a 
typical  figure  :  the  personification  of  dignified  penury.  His  house 
is  bare,  his  larder  empty ;  but  his  pride  keeps  a  gallant  show  for 
the  world,  and  covers  up  all  deficiencies  with  decent,  or  with 
sounding,  phrases.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Caleb  Balderstone  of  gentle 
birth  and  acting  for  himself.  Unlike  the  beggar  and  the  priest, 
he  uses  the  boy  well.  Yet  his  is  even  less  than  theirs  a  service 
in  which  to  grow  fat.  Its  privations  and  expedients  are  lovingly 
detailed.  But  Lazaro — whom,  with  an  eye  upon  the  Dulwich 
Murillos,  we  may  picture  as  embrowned  and  saucy  yet  sympathetic 
— has  had  an  education  as  a  beggar  which  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  It  serves  him  well.  And  not  him  only ;  for  his  master, 
after  glossing  the  situation  with  some  far-fetched  fiction,  will 
stoop  to  benefit  by  the  lad's  goodwill  and  share  his  tripe  and 
cow-heel.  This  feasting-scene,  with  its  unlooked-for  delicacy 
on  the  one  hand  and  elaborately  guarded  self-respect  on  the  other, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  A  lean  year,  however,  brings 
forth  an  edict  to  prohibit  begging  under  pain  of  the  lash,  and  the 
plight  of  these  two  companions  in  starvation  becomes  critical. 
And,  ever  as  it  does  so,  the  hidalgo's  sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself 
grows  more  pronounced.  '  Que  un  hidalgo  no  debe  a  otro  que  a 
Dios  y  al  Hey  nada.' 1  Besides,  he  is  not  so  poor  but  that  in  his 
own  country  he  owns  houses  which  would  be  valuable  were  they 
but  habitable,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dovecote  which  might  be  recon- 
structed so  as  to  hold  pigeons.  Yet  this  truly  fine  fellow  has 
to  decamp  to  escape  pursuit  for  rent !  Masterless  once  more, 
Lazaro  engages,  first  with  a  friar,  and  then  with  a  seller  of  Papal 
Indulgences,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  portraits  of  both  these 
1  '  For  a  gentleman  can  owe  nothing  save  to  God  and  to  the  King.' 
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gentlemen  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church— not,  presumably, 
for  failing  in  resemblance.  The  performance  of  a  sham  miracle 
is  now  described  with  great  spirit.  After  this,  being  by  this  time 
adolescent,  he  acts  as  assistant  to  a  painter  of  tambourines,  and 
as  a  water-carrier  and  servant  to  a  chaplain.  And  here,  at  last, 
his  luck  turns,  and  he  reaches  the  haven  of  a  government  appoint- 
ment and  a  marriage  as  to  which  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better* 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  narrative  told  with  all  that  artistic 
realism  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  creative  work,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  distinct  from  modern  French  naturalism.  For 
in  the  one  case  the  artist  dominates  his  material,  in  the  other  it 
dominates  him.  Apart  from  its  inventive  value,  the  charm  of  the 
story  lies  largely  in  its  idiomatic  raciness  and  authentic  smack  of 
the  soil,  in  its  touches  of  contemporary  custom  and  life-like  sketches 
of  local  character.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  proportion  of  its 
satire  is  directed  against  the  Church.  Its  crowning  merit  is  the 
character  of  the  protagonist,  whose  errors  must  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  youth  and  hardship,  whilst  his  naivete  and  geniality 
remain  to  his  credit. 

The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  for '  Guzman  de  Alfarache,'the  most 
important  of  Lazarillo's  numerous  offspring,  whose  chief  character 
lacks  Lazarillo's  winning  simplicity,  and  errs  by  spinning  his  story 
out  and  overloading  it  with  moral  disquisition.  '  Guzman,'  of  which 
the  First  Part  was  published  in  1599,  is  the  work  of  Mateo  Aleman, 
a  native  of  Seville,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  frank  bohemian 
temperament,  notwithstanding  his  employment  as  an  official  in 
the  Treasury.  His  book,  which  met  with  great  and  instant  success, 
is  perhaps  the  foremost  of  the  fortune-seeking  novels  ;  but,  unlike 
his  predecessor's,  the  field  of  Guzman's  adventures  is  not  confined 
to  Spain.  Born  of  ambiguous  parentage,  and  having  lost  his 
father  and  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  the  boy  Guzman  runs  away 
from  home  and  spends  a  night  beneath  the  stars.  And  then  we 
are  treated  to  the  ever-fresh  immortal  comedy  of  the  road  and  of 
the  inn,  the  chance-acquaintance  and  fellow-lodger,  with  the 
by-play  of  host  and  hostess,  merchant-errant,  friar  and  muleteer. 
A  spell  of  service  in  a  venta  affords  occasion  for  a  diatribe  against 
innkeepers  ;  for,  young  as  he  is,  Guzman  is  already  a  finished 
censor  of  men's  failings.  Having  begged  his  way  to  Madrid,  he 
joins  a  society  of  professional  beggars,  being  attracted  towards 
them,  as  he  says,  by  their  exceptionally  well-fed  look.  By  them  he 
is  initiated  into  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  whilst  beguiling  his 
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long  hours  at  the  street-corners,  now  with  games  of  chance  and 
now  with  scandal  about  the  passers-by,  he  lauds  the  beggar-life 
as  the  test  of  all  lives,  and  in  turn  inveighs  against  house-servants, 
notaries,  physicians,  gamesters,  and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.    Native  restlessness,  however,  robs  him  of  content, 
even  when  he  is  well  off,  and  he  becomes  first  a  cook-boy,  and 
afterwards  a  basket-bearer.    He  is  as  full  of  proverbial  wisdom  as 
Baltazar  Gracian,  yet  his  acquired  habit  of  gambling  leads  him 
to  fraud  and  thence  to  theft.    Grown  rich  by  these  means,  he 
proceeds  to  Toledo,  rigs  himself  out  as  a  gallant,  and  forthwith 
embarks  upon  a  couple   of  intrigues.      For  if  the  love-interest 
supposed  indispensable  to  a  romance  be  wanting  to  'Lazarillo,'  it 
is  plentifully  present  in  '  Guzman,'  and  always  in  unedifying  shape. 
Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  excess  of  detail,  he  proceeds  to 
Italy  as  a  soldier,  but  quickly  lapses  again  to  the  state  of  beggar, 
begging  his  way  to  Rome,  the  beggar  metropolis,  there  to  complete 
his  study  of  the  art.    Here  a  charitable  Cardinal,  who,  being  a 
delightful  character,  supplies  a  welcome  relief  to  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  narrative,  takes  pity  on  him  and  receives  him  into  his 
house,  thus  affording  the  author  an  opportunity  to  paint  the  cabals 
of  a  great  household.    Guzman  devotes  the  years  he  spends  there 
to  acquiring  proficiency  as  a  card-sharper,  but  when  at  length 
the  long-suffering  Cardinal  dismisses  him,  he  has  acquired  enough 
polish  to  be  eligible  for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 
His  function  now  is  to  promote  his  master's  amours,  and  his  creator 
makes  good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  set  a  scathing  description 
of  the  seamy  side  of  high-life  beside  his  picture  of  the  beggar  world. 
He  is  fully  conscious  of  his  own  defects  as  a  narrator,  for  '  never,' 
says  he,  '  was  there  an  author  so  given  to  digression  as  myself.' 1 
And  here  follow  many  chapters  made  up  of  what  has  since  become 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  comic  writers  :  lovers'  mistakes  of  identity, 
love-assignations  having  futile  or  ludicrous  terminations.    It  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  venue,  for  Alem&n  is  nothing  if  not  bountiful, 
so  that  repletion  in  the  reader  may  well  precede  exhaustion  in 
the  author.    It  may  be  that  an  endless  series  of  exploits,  not 
rounded  off  and  tending  to  no  climax,  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
breed  weariness  ;  or  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  either 
his  naive  precursor  or  the  most  brilliant  of  his  followers,  Guzman 
de  Alfarache  lacks  all  charm  or  eminence  of  character.    He  is  the 
picaro,  scamp  or  sharper,  of  the  simplest,  most  archaic,  type  : 

»  Part  2,  chap.  i. 
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the  fellow  who  under  any  and  all  circumstances  may  be  counted 
on  to  act  the  blackguard.  A  working  stock  of  astuteness  and  of 
plausibility  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  him,  for  he  could  not  hold 
his  own  without  it.  But,  set  side  by  side  with  the  fascinating 
effrontery  of  the  blushless  son  of  Santillana,  Guzman's  impudence 
is  a  mean  thing.  And  at  about  this  stage  in  his  history,  the  same 
idea  seems  to  occur  to  the  author,  namely,  that  wholly  unmitigated 
roguery  makes  a  rogue  dull.  For  it  is  plainly  suggested  that 
Guzman's  love  for  an  attractive  widow,  whose  acquaintance  he 
has  made  by  a  trick,  is  accountable  for  raising  him  to  the  state  of 
mind  where  a  disinterested  act  becomes  conceivable.1  Among 
the  remaining  parts  which  he  lives  to  play  are  those  of  galley-slave 
and  of  candidate  for  religious  orders.  And  surely  now  the  reverse 
side  of  life  has  been  exposed  with  fair  completeness !  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  that  there  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  set  of 
engraved  illustrations  to  '  Guzman,'  which,  in  spite  of  their  native 
Flemish  ugliness,  add  not  a  little  to  the  character  of  the  book. 

Its  immediate  and  immense  success  brought  forth  a  number  of 
more  or  less  direct  imitations,  of  which  it  is  here  enough  to  specify 
the  most  notable,  namely, '  La  Picara  Justina,'  the  somewhat  heavy 
biography  of  a  female  rogue,  written  by  a  Dominican  monk,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  concealed  his  own  name  of  Perez  under  the 
pseudonym,  Lopez  de  Ubeda,  and  who  published  in  1605 ;  the 
'  Life  of  Marcos  de  Obregon,'  by  Vicente  Espinel,  1618,  of  which 
more  anon ;  and  '  El  Gran  Tacano,'  by  that  embittered  satirist, 
Quevedo,  published  in  1627.  Only  a  very  lax  use  of  the  term 
picaresque  would  extend  it  so  as  to  include  the  immortal  masterpiece 
of  Cervantes,  of  which  the  First  and  Second  Parts  were  published 
respectively  in  1605  and  1615.  For  neither  to  the  Don  nor  to  his 
Squire  is  the  term  '  picaroon '  for  a  moment  applicable.  None  the 
less,  it  is  probable  enough  that,  on  taking  up  his  task,  the  author's 
design  was  to  write  satire.  But  the  soul  of  satire  is  bitterness, 
whilst  his  book  turned  out  to  be  the  sweetest  and  most  genial  in 
the  world.  For  his  genius  had  in  fact  proved  stronger  than  his 
will.  It  simply  took  the  pen  into  its  own  hand,  and  amid  an 
enchanting  panorama  of  old  Spanish  life,  set  the  greatest,  noblest, 
and  most  lovable  of  philosophic  romances,  or  studies  of  eternally 
contrasted  types,  that  literature  has  known.  When  the  conflict 
between  the  loftiest,  least  self-seeking,  idealism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  most  complete,  most  convinced,  and  yet  most  genial 

1  His  refusal  to  sacrifice  Saavedra, 
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worldliness  on  the  other,  shall  cease  to  confront  us  in  our  daily 
life,  then  and  not  earlier  will  the  interest  of  '  Don  Quijote '  be 
effete.  In  it  sheer  genius  has  broken  through  all  limitations  of 
the  personal  and  the  actual,  and  has  made  its  types  superhuman, 
universal,  and  yet  recognisable  at  every  turn.  Nor,  among  the  great 
things  Shakespeare  has  done,  has  he  done  that  great  thing.  But, 
if  we  would  find  the  genuine  picaresque  in  Cervantes,  we  must  seek 
it,  not  in  the  '  Quijote,'  but  in  the  experiences  of  the  sharper, 
Rinconete,  and  the  pick-pocket,  Cortadillo,  among  the  '  well-bred  ' 
miscreants  of  the  gang  of  Monipodio  in  the  '  Novelas  Ejemplares.' 
Yet,  though  no  picaresque  novel,  '  Don  Quijote,'  as  I  need  hardly 
point  out,  played  a  part  of  prime  importance  in  the  movement  by 
which  the  Picaresque  Novel  ousted  and  supplanted  the  Novel  of 
Chivalry. 

Returning  now  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  to  wit,  the 
genio  picaresco  in  modern  Europe  (for  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  deal 
with  its  brilliant  anticipation  by  Petronius  in  old  Rome),  I  have 
to  acknowledge  that,  though  this  excellent  literary  form  owes  its 
birth  to  Spain,  it  owes  to  France  the  credit  of  perfecting  it.  And, 
to  the  too  patriotic  Spaniard,  this  constitutes  a  grievance  of  long 
standing.  Indeed,  there  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  Barcelona 
edition,  dated  1842,  of  the  '  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,'  on  whose 
title-page  these  adventures  are  described  as  '  robadas  a  Espana 
y  adaptadas  en  Francia  por  Monsieur  Le  Sage,  restiluidas  a  su 
patria  y  4  su  lengua  nativa  por  un  Espanol  amante  de  su  nacion.' l 
Well,  we  all  know  that  Spaniards,  and  not  they  alone,  are  quite 
capable  of  stretching  a  point  where  the  glory  of  their  country  is 
concerned.  But  when  the  above-cited  patriot  goes  on  to  describe 
his  work  as  '  augmented  and  improved,'  he  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Briefly,  the  truth,  as  between  him  and  his  adversary, 
is  that  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage  showed  an  unscrupulousness  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  a  self-respecting  artist  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  acted  on  the  saying,  '  je  p;ends  rr.on  .bien  la  ou  je 
le  trouve.'  In  proof  of  this,  Dunlop  2  cites  a  considerable  number 
of  incidents  lifted  bodily  from  the  •  Marcos  de  Obregon  '  of  Espinel. 
And  it  is  certainly  an  aggravation  of  such  offences  that,  where 
they  succeed,  as  with  Sterne  as  well  as  Le  Sage,  posterity  should 
generally  incline  to  regard  them  all  too  leniently.  Be  that  as  it 

i  Stolen  from  Spain,  and  appropriated  in  France  by  Monsieur  Le  Sage,  restored 
to  their  native  land  and  tongue  by  a  Spaniard  who  loves  his  Country. 
1  History  of  Fiction,  p.  316. 
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may,  what  Le  Sage  unquestionably  did  for  the  picaresque  novel 
was  to  endow  it  with  a  wit,  sparkle,  point,  with  a  sense  of  style 
and  sense  of  character,  such  as  it  had  never  shown  before.  His 
'  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane '  is  simply  the  apotheosis,  or  transfiguration, 
of  picaresque  fiction,  exhibiting  a  completeness  altogether  beyond 
Mendoza's  modest  dream,  together  with  a  polish  and  literary 
mastery  equally  beyond  Aleman's  powers  of  conception.  But  it 
is  in  the  character  of  his  hero — save  the  mark  ! — that  Le  Sage  most 
triumphantly  outstrips  his  predecessors.  And  the  climax  of  that 
triumph  rests  in  this,  that,  whatever  of  unscrupulousness  and  of 
shamelessness  may  fall  to  be  set  oft  against  Gil's  talent  and  address, 
his  point  of  view  is  always  so  insinuatingly  set  before  us  that  this 
scamp  never  loses  our  sympathy,  nor  does  this  scoundrel  ever  quite 
forfeit  our  regard.  In  the  performance  of  this  prestigious  feat 
perhaps  the  character  in  fiction  who  comes  nearest  him  is  the 
Hadji  Baba  of  Robert  Morier.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to 
the  influence  of  the  picaresque  novel  in  England. 

Among  ourselves  the  new  literary  form  had  long  to  wait  for 
complete  adoption,  though  it  was  but  forty  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Lazarillo,'  that  is  to  say  in  1594,  that  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporary, Thomas  Nash,  brought  out  his  '  Unfortunate  Traveller.' 
But  though  picaresquerie  enters  into  the  doings  of  '  Jack  Wilton,' 
their  record  is  far  from  consisting  of  that  importation  in  an  un- 
adulterated state.  For  the  tricks  played  by  the  lively  page  upon 
the  vintner,  the  captain,  the  Switzer,  and  the  orderly-room  clerks, 
are  freely  varied  with  romantic,  historical,  and  controversial  matter, 
in  the  shape  of  hits  at  the  Puritans,  an  account  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  a  history  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  love, — affairs  upon  which  no 
Pablo  of  Segovia  or  Guzman  of  Alfarache  would  have  had  a  word 
to  waste.  That  Nash's  little  book  proved  a  success  may  well  be 
doubted.  For  though  the  author  is  understood  to  have  died 
young,  about  the  year  1600,  he  would  yet  have  had  time,  had  the 
tide  been  flowing  freely,  to  have  followed  up  his  maiden  effort  with 
other  books  on  the  same  lines.  Nor  was  '  Jack  Wilton  '  reprinted 
during  his  life-time ;  whilst  it  may  be  said  to  have  waited  well 
over  a  century  for  any  noteworthy  successor.  Then,  in  1722, 
Daniel  Defoe  produced  his  '  History  of  Colonel  Jack,'  who,  as  he 
tells  us  on  the  title-page, 

'  was  born  a  gentleman,  put  apprentice  to  a  pickpocket,  flourished 
six-and-twenty  years  as  a  thief,  and  was  then  kidnapped  to 
Virginia,  came  back  a  merchant,  was  five  times  married,  went 
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into  the  wars,  behaved  bravely,  got  preferment,  was  made  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  returned  again  to  England,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  was  taken  at  the  Preston  Eebellion, 
received  his  pardon  from  the  late  King,  is  now  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  in  the  service  of  the  Czarina,  fighting  against  the  Turks.' 

Here,  surely,  is  a  comprehensive  and  appetising  programme, 
and  here  the  picaresque  leaven  may  be  seen  freely  working  in 
British  fiction.  Told  with  characteristic  circumstantiality,  the 
chapters  of  '  Colonel  Jack '  which  deal  with  the  doings  of  street- 
arabs  of  the  Georgian  era  might  well,  I  conceive,  prove  a  snare  to 
that  section  of  our  youth  which  aspires  to  make  its  life  hold  up 
a  mirror  to  the  cinematograph.  But  the  initial  disadvantages 
under  which  Jack  labours  are  an  excuse  for  anything  ;  nor  is  it 
long  before  Defoe,  who  probably  recognised  the  drawback  which 
I  have  pointed  out  in  Alfarache,  begins  to  allow  us  to  perceive  the 
soul  of  good  amid  things  evil  in  his  hero.  To  the  same  year  as 
c  Colonel  Jack '  belongs  the  very  ugly  novel  of  '  Moll  Flanders,' 
a  female  rogue,  '  written  from  her  own  memoranda,'  which  pro- 
duces, at  least  upon  the  male  reader,  a  very  much  harsher  effect 
than  its  predecessor.  Proceeding  chronologically,  there  are  certain 
critical  authorities  who  would  here  place  next  in  the  picaresque 
category  Fielding's  'History  of  Jonathan  Wild'  (1743).  But 
if  this  book  is  really  to  be  accounted  picaresque,  it  is  certainly 
sui  generis.  For  so  tremendous  is  the  irony  which  forms  its 
principal  ingredient,  that  its  final  effect  is  much  nearer  that 
of  a  sermon  than  of  a  piece  of  idle  reading.  Set  beside  it,  the 
irony  of  '  Candide '  or  of  '  Zadig'  is  as  sunshine  seen  against  a 
thundercloud ;  whilst  until  the  adventures  of  Heartfree  get  fairly 
under  way,  the  story  has  too  little  movement.  There  remains 
to  be  considered  the  view  which  would  regard  it  as  pasquinade, 
or,  in  its  essence,  bitter  personal  attack  upon  the  Sadducaic 
Walpole.  But  it  must  here  suffice  to  indicate  that  aspect  of 
a  tantalising  work.  And,  if  '  Jonathan  Wild '  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  picaresque  story  that  Fielding  gave  us,  still, 
excepting  'Amelia,'  one  can  scarcely  read  a  page  of  his  other 
novels  without  observing  that  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal  from  the 
picaresques.  The  romance  of  the  road  and  the  inn,  the  delight  of 
constant  movement,  represent,  however,  the  chief  part  of  his  debt 
to  these  masters.  Roguery  for  its  own  sake  had  but  small  attrac- 
tion for  him.  The  joy  and  pride  of  authority  triumphantly  defied 
and  overreached,  the  just  exhilaration  of  the  man  who  successfully 
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lives  by  his  wits  and  outruns  the  constable, — these  things  left  him 
cold.  It  may  be  that  he  had  learnt  at  Bow  Street  what  Aleman 
had  missed  at  the  Treasury  and  Mendoza  at  the  Vatican  ;  it  may 
be,  in  a  word,  that  he  knew  that  subject  too  well  to  care  to 
write  about  it.  For  though  the  characteristically  English  virtues 
of  Tom  Jones  have  blinded  us  to  things  more  questionable  than  any 
mere  sins  of  the  blood,  still  it  is  only  as  a  picaresque  novel  with 
a  very  considerable  '  difference  '  that  the  '  History  of  a  Foundling  ' 
can  be  classified.  It  was  otherwise  with  Smollett — Smollett  who, 
as  will  be  remembered,  was  responsible  for  translations  of  both 
'  Don  Quixote '  and  '  Gil  Bias.'  It  is  true  that  the  escapades 
of  Pickle  and  his  travelling  companion  are  of  an  amorous  rather 
than  a  swindling  character,  and  are  indeed  such  as,  in  that  full- 
blooded  Georgian  period,  were  judged  by  no  means  unbecoming 
in  a  gentleman.  In  Count  Fathom,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
one  who  meticulously  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  picaresque 
ideal,  however  violently  our  belief  may  be  staggered  by  his  pre- 
cocious Machiavelism,  and  not  less  so  that  this  is  referred  to 
offspring  begotten  by  a  nameless  soldier  upon  a  camp-follower  who 
was  also  a  most  formidable  virago.  As  a  rule,  however,  alike  in 
Fielding  and  Smollett  we  find  the  influence  of  the  picaresque  novel 
rather  than  that  novel  itself,  together  with  such  drastic  modifica- 
tion of  the  principal  character  as  enables  him  to  figure  with 
acceptance  in  the  part  of  hero. 

Both  Scott  and  Dickens  were  in  the  sphere  of  fiction  initiators 
rather  than  followers.  Neither  of  them  ever  attempted  to  tell  a 
rogue-tale  pure  and  simple,  though  such  a  figure  as  that  of  Wildrake 
in  '  Woodstock '  is  proof  enough  that  Scott,  when  he  chose,  could 
draw  a  scallywag.  A  rich  Irish  unctuousness,  as  of  one  to  the 
manner  born,  goes  a  long  way  to  redeem  Thackeray's  sole  attempt 
in  the  genre,  but  for  which  '  Barry  Lyndon '  would  probably  fall 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  least  successful  of  his  books.  In  '  Jack 
Shepherd,'  despite  a  certain  commonness  of  literary  craftsmanship, 
as  of  one  who  writes  for  an  inferior  class  of  readers,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  made  a  really  successful  attempt  to  revive  the  picaresque 
style,  producing  a  volume  which,  in  the  present  writer's  schooldays, 
half-a-century  ago,  it  was  still  the  aim  of  imaginative  schoolboys 
to  acquire,  and  of  unimaginative  schoolmasters  to  confiscate. 
Into  the  analogous  work  of  writers  of  a  later  date  it  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  enter ;  but  as  I  began  this  article  with  Spain,  so 
let  me  finish  there. 
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George  Borrow,  an  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  was  very 
far  indeed  from  being  an  out-and-out  picaresque.  But  he  had  so 
much  of  the  character  as  is  implied  by  the  passion  of  the  road, 
combined  with  what  Mr.  Birrell  has  happily  described  as  a  '  genius 
for  hobnobbing  ' ;  whilst,  as  we  know  from  himself,  Defoe's  novels 
had  strongly  influenced  him.  Lavengro's  '  Joseph  Sell '  (had  it 
ever  been  written)  would  surely  have  been  picaresque.  Among 
Victorian  reputations,  that  of  George  Borrow  has,  in  its  due  degree, 
resisted  wear-and-tear,  resisted  reaction,  much  more  successfully 
than,  for  example,  the  greater  reputations  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson. 
Sorrow's  '  Gipsies  of  Spain  '  and  '  Bible  in  Spain '  (of  which  my 
treasured  editio  princeps  bears  the  date  1843)  possess  very  many  of 
the  charms  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  picaresque  tales. 
And  is  it  not  strange  that,  for  a  hundred  years  back,  for  every  one 
English  writer  who  has  understood  Spain — or,  at  least,  has  under- 
stood something  of  that  dear  and  noble  country— there  should  have 
been,  from  Ruskin  to  Harland  and  Hewlett,  at  least  a  hundred 
who  have  understood  Italy  ?  Perhaps,  from  our  insular  point  of 
view,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  Iberian  peninsula 
has  been  to  us  a  dumping-ground  for  writers  who  not  only  did 
not  understand,  but,  what's  more,  didn't  wish  to  understand. 
But  to  this  rule  there  have  been  some  exceptions,  rare  souls,  who 
sympathised  with  Spain  and  have  interpreted  her  :  let  me  specify 
Richard  Ford,  John  Philip,  the  painter,  William  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Robert  Cunninghame-Graham.  Among  these  George  Borrow  has 
a  foremost  place,  and  in  his  Spanish  books  the  soul  of  the  picaresque 
novel  may  be  said  to  stand  purged  and  sublimed. 
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OVER  against  me  in  the  train,  healthily  bronzed  by  the  sun  of 
the  hayfields,  there  sits  a  young  countryman. 

The  townsfolk  on  whom  I  have  turned  my  back  would  call  him 
stolid.  I  too  should  once  have  called  him  stolid,  but  I  am  grown 
wiser  from  experience.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spent  a 
holiday  amongst  his  likes,  and  I  know  well  that  when  I  return  to 
the  fretful  town-life,  bearing  with  me  an  inner  picture  of  the  ideal 
human  face  abstracted  from  him  and  his  fellows,  I  shall  refer  the 
faces  of  the  town-dwellers  to  this  as  the  type,  and  they  will  impress 
me  painfully  as  pinched,  drawn,  careworn. 

Placid,  if  you  like,  but  not  stolid. 

But  he  is  by  no  means  a  romantic-looking  personage.  There 
is  a  wart  beside  his  nose.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  anything  he  can  say  or  do  will  ravish  me  out  of 
this  working-day  world  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  mysticism. 

He  is  talking  weather  and  crops  with  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  cronies. 

We  are  running  along  a  river  valley,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  side  valley  affords  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  charming  vignette, 
a  weather-stained,  grey-stone  farmstead,  picturesquely  flanked 
by  its  hexagonal  '  gin-case,'  as  our  north-country  folk  call  the 
shed  wherein  in  the  old  days  the  patient  mill-horse  plodded  its 
monotonous  round,  brightened  by  a  fringe  of  flowers,  and  backed 
by  its  sheltering  cluster  of  trees. 

By  and  by  my  young  farmer  grows  restless.  His  attention 
is  manifestly  hovering  to  and  fro  between  the  talk  of  his  companions 
and  the  changing  prospect  framed  by  the  carriage  window. 

Suddenly  he  springs  to  the  window,  leans  out,  waves  his  arm 
vigorously,  and  for  a  moment  his  stolid — no,  I  mean  his  placid — 
face  is  irradiated  with  a  smile.  His  soul  looks  out  at  the  window 
of  his  eyes. 

Far  below,  standing  at  the  door  of  a  farmstead  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  I  see  a  woman's  figure,  a  waving  hand,  the  momentary 
flash  of  an  answering  smile,  and  the  picture  is  gone.  We  are  again 
running  between  green  banks  and  my  young  farmer  sinks  back 
into  his  seat,  the  smile  not  yet  faded  from  his  countenance. 
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I  notice  the  wart  again.    I  had  quite  forgotten  it. 
I  lean  back  my  head  into  the  cushioned  corner,  close  my  eyes, 
and  give  free  scope  to  my  thoughts. 

The  incident  I  have  just  witnessed  is  commonplace  enough. 
I  have  seen  the  like  scores  of  times.  But  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  jumps  with  something  in  my  humour,  because  I  am  thinking 
of  a  face  that  will  never  again  meet  my  smile  of  recognition  with 
an  answering  smile,  it  presents  itself  to  me  at  one  and  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  most  essential  and  as  one  of  the  most  miraculous 
aspects  of  human  life. 

For  without  this  ever-recurring  miracle  of  recognition — I  tell 
myself — there  could  be  no  sense  of  identity  with  oneself,  no 
personality,  no  '  I.' 

If  every  day,  if  every  moment  I  were  hurried  away  into  entirely 
novel  scenes  and  experiences  wholly  strange,  if  into  the  present 
I  did  not  carry  something  of  the  past  around  which  the  associations 
of  memory  could  crystallise,  if  from  time  to  time  the  bark  of  my 
being  did  not  return  to  its  moorings  in  some  well-remembered 
haven,  then  memory  itself  would  melt  into  a  formless,  featureless 
mist,  and  that  '  I '  which  I  prize  so  much  would  be  frittered  away 
into  nothingness. 

Doubtless  that  is  a  commonplace  of  psychology,  as  the  little 
drama  that  has  just  been  staged  for  my  behoof  is  a  commonplace 
of  life.  But  never  before  have  I  so  vividly  realised  the  significance 
of  both.  Recognition,  the  recurrence  of  the  familiar  amidst  the 
unknown,  is  the  guarantee  of  permanence  in  the  very  heart  of 
change.  It  is  the  keynote  of  personal  existence,  and  if  the  melody — - 
shattered  at  times  into  a  silvery  drizzle  of  arpeggios,  threading 
its  mazy  way  through  endless  modulations — did  not  at  times 
reunite  into  one  limpid  stream,  did  not  revert  to  the  well-known 
key,  it  would  become  but  an  incoherent  succession  of  sounds. 

Of  what  joys  is  this  faculty  of  recognition  not  the  source,  and, 
when  frustrated,  of  what  sorrows  !  Through  it  are  old  scenes 
fairest,  old  songs  sweetest,  old  friends  dearest.  With  what  twining 
tendrils  of  memory  do  we  cling  to  all  the  things  we  have  known  ! 
With  what  tranquil  content,  or  with  what  thrill  of  emotion,  do  we 
know  them  again  !  Yet  how  transient,  alas  !  is  even  the  bitter-sweet 
remembrance  of  them,  unless  they  have  left  behind  them  some 
'  keepsake,'  some  reality  that  abides,  for  such  space  as  even  a  reality 
may  abide,  to  which  we  may  grapple  ourselves  for  a  while  lest 
we  be  borne  away  headlong  in  the  sweeping  current  of  change  ! 
It  is  even  absurd,  pathetically  absurd,  to  what  straws  of  past 
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harvests  of  experience  we  will  cling.  I  remember  some  old  sage — 
was  it  Johnson  ? — declared  he  could  not  bear  that  so  much  as  an 
old  post  should  be  rooted  up  that  he  had  known  as  a  boy.  And 
I  am  wholly  with  him.  So  long  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  see  and 
know  again  even  such  a  humble  acquaintance  from  the  past,  so 
long  I  am  still  one  with  the  child  who  first  knew  it. 

I  shall  shortly  myself  be  amongst  old  familiar  scenes  where 
there  will  be  much  to  afford  me  this  joy  that  is  in  recognition. 
There  will  be  hill  and  valley  and  wood  and  stream  and  the  kindly 
faces  of  friends.  But  I  smile  an  amused  and  indulgent  smile  over 
my  own  artlessness  when  I  recall  one  object,  the  recognition  of 
which  will  certainly  not  be  amongst  the  least  of  my  joys.  And  I 
do  not  mind  in  the  least  admitting  you  to  share  my  amused  and 
indulgent  smile.  For  I  know  that  you  know  that  if  I  knew  all  you 
know,  I  should  in  my  turn  have  the  laugh  of  you.  But  it  would 
be  a  kindly  laugh,  and  so  will  yours. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  amongst  rank  grass  under  trees, 
there  stood — there  still  stands,  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  heart-ache — 
a  superannuated  old  grindstone.  Its  wooden  frame  is  crazy  and 
moss-stained,  and  the  kecksy  fringes  it  with  its  delicate  pale-green 
feathery  leaves  and  its  great  white  star-clusters,  dear  to  my 
heart  as  to  the  Greek  the  acanthus  that  sheathed  the  foot  of  the 
columns  of  his  temples.  Why  it  thus  appeals  to  me  I  hardly 
know  ;  perhaps  because  I  first  saw  it  after  a  period  of  overstress, 
and  this  instrument  of  labour,  idly  resting,  overgrown  with  graceful 
weeds,  became  for  me  a  symbol  of  repose.  For  it  is  only  the 
recognition  of  something  that  has,  perhaps  by  chance,  perhaps  with 
full  reason,  been  invested  with  some  deeper  meaning  for  us,  that 
can  unlock  to  us  the  subtlest, joy  of  which  this  master  faculty 
of  our  minds  possesses  the  key. 

But  if  the  recognition  of  an  unresponsive,  lifeless  object  can 
so  stir  the  deeper  springs  of  our  feelings,  of  what  a  different  order 
of  delight  it  is  ourselves  to  be  recognised  by  that  which  we  recognise, 
to  be  known  even  as  we  know  !  When  that  which  we  recognise 
fawns  upon  us  as  a  dog  !  When  it  smiles  upon  us  as  a  human 
being !  Of  all  beautiful  objects  is  not  the  most  touchingly 
beautiful  the  smile  upon  the  face  of  a  friend  who  recognises  us  as 
a  friend,  nay,  even  of  a  stranger  who  recognises  us  as  a  fellow- 
creature  ? 

I  half-open  my  eyes  and  steal  a  glance  at  my  rustic  friend, 
whose  face — no,  I  do  not  merely  fancy  it — is  still  suffused  with 
the  afterglow  of  that  interchange  of  smiles. 
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Then  I  close  them  again,  and  my  fancy  spreads  her  wings  to 
wild  and  distant  flights.  I  imagine — may  God  in  Heaven  forgive 
me  my  presumption  ! — I  imagine  how  I  would  order  things  if  I 
were  He,  I  arrogate  to  myself  the  attributes  of  Omnipotence, 
I  usurp  the  functions  of  Deity.  Inspired  by  the  simple  drama  of 
the  human  afEections  which  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  unravel 
the  inextricable  knot  of  the  tragedies  of  earth,  I  stage  for  myself 
a  fifth  act  for  some  of  those  sorrow-fraught  plays  that  are  here 
broken  off  in  the  fourth  beyond  hope  of  repair. 

May  God  in  His  heaven  forgive  me  my  presumption  ! — or  can 
it  be  that  haply  He  has  permitted  a  ray  from  one  facet  of  the  infinite 
jewel  of  His  purposes  to  lighten  my  purblind  human  eyes  ? 

In  a  quiet  room,  surrounded  by  books,  many  books  wise  and 
foolish,  there  sits  a  thinker,  whose  thoughts  when  they  are  embodied 
in  words  will  go  to  make  another  book,  which  shall  take  its  place 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  a  wise  book  or  a  foolish,  but 
such  as  it  is  he  will  owe  his  bread  to  it,  and  the  bread  of  those  for 
whom  he  has  undertaken  to  provide.  And,  foolish  or  wise,  it  will 
riot  be  written  without  toil.  It  is  no  mean  labour  to  gather  one's 
material,  to  spin  one's  strands  and  weave  one's  web,  and  haply  if 
it  may  be  to  ensnare  in  it  from  time  to  time  the  bright  butterfly 
of  some  quaint  fancy,  the  lustrous  firefly  of  some  illuminating 
thought. 

It  asks  quiet.  For  the  frail  web  once  rent  asunder  is  ill  to  be 
reknit,  and  the  bright  butterflies  of  fancy,  the  lustrous  fireflies  of 
thought  that  flit  before  the  mental  vision  are  tricksy  sprites.  They 
flutter  out  of  the  blue,  dance  but  a  moment  before  your  eyes,  and 
if  not  caught  and  fixed  are  gone  for  ever. 

There  is  a  quick  scuffle  outside,  a  shriek  of  childish  laughter 
quickly  stifled,  and  then  silence  again. 

The  solitary  in  his  book-lined  hermitage  is  at  no  loss  to  picture 
the  little  drama  that  has  been  enacted  without.  His  knitted 
brows  relax,  his  heart  grows  warm  at  the  thought  of  the  little 
curly-haired,  blue-eyed  toddler  who  alone  of  the  household  will 
not  respect  the  convention  of  silence.  For  how  should  he  dream 
that  his  presence  could  be  importunate  in  the  sanctuary  of 
thought  ? 

It  would  of  course  be  easy,  ridiculously  easy,  to  repel  him  with 
a  frown,  an  angry  word,  a  firm  prohibition,  even  a  cold  welcome. 

'  But  I  can't  do  it,'  pleads  his  victim.     '  You  know  perfectly 
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well  I  can't  do  it.    How  can  hie  understand  ?     How  can  I  explain 
to  him  ? ' 

'  I  believe  you  just  like  him  to  come.  You  just  encourage 
him.' 

'  Like  him  to  come  ?  I  love  him  to  come !  I  listen  for  his 
coming.  But  I  like  you  to  catch  him  before  he  gets  here.  You 
must  keep  him  away.  You  must  protect  me  from  him.' 

And  so  the  child  is  held  aloof  by  watchful  eyes  and  swift  hands, 
inexplicably  held  aloof  from  the  one  haven  of  his  desires.  And  it 
has  become  a  delightful  game  for  him,  aye,  truth  to  tell,  for  the 
father  too,  and  perhaps  even  for  the  mother,  though  she  plays 
her  part  in  it  seriously  and  in  all  good  faith.  A  score  of  times 
he  breaks  bounds,  a  score  of  times  he  is  recaptured  in  time  and 
borne  again  struggling  into  captivity. 

Then  at  last,  spying  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  is  off  like  a 
hare,  and  this  time  having  sufficient  law  his  plump  little  hands 
are  beating  impatiently  on  the  door. 

'  Quick,  quick,  open  door,  Daddy  !    Mammy's  coming  ! ' 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  web  of  thought  is  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  the  butterflies  of  fancy,  the  fireflies  of  thought  flutter 
off  into  the  blue,  the  thinker  is  on  his  feet,  he  flings  open  the  door, 
and  the  little  runaway  is  snatched  up,  a  mere  bundle  of  delighted 
shrieks,  hardly  rescued  from  the  outstretched  arms  of  his  pursuer, 
and  borne  in  triumph  into  the  capitulated  fortress. 

'  You  great  goose  !  '  pouts  the  mother,  in  mock  indignation 
at  being  thus  traitorously  cast  for  the  part  of  tyrant  in  the  little 
drama,  '  you  great  goose  !  You're  worse  than  the  child.  You 
ought  to  be  whipped  and  stood  in  the  corner  yourself.' 

'  It's  no  use  scolding  me,'  laughs  the  father.  '  You  must  keep 
better  watch  over  him.  You  really  don't  imagine  I  can  hear  his 
little  fists  pounding  at  the  door  and  not  open  to  him  ?  ' 

Of  course  she  imagines  nothing  so  outrageous.  The  discomfited 
garrison  and  the  belated  relieving  party  shower  caresses  upon  the 
triumphant  invader,  who  thus  duly  discouraged  from  a  repetition  of 
his  escapade  retires  again  into  duress,  biding  his  chance  to  storm 
the  fortress  anew. 

And  so  on  to  the  Fourth  Act.  Only  too  well  does  the  reader 
know  it.  If  he  has  not  lived  through  it  once  in  fact,  it  has  wrung 
his  heart  a  score  of  times  in  apprehension.  In  some  form  or  other 
he  has  not  escaped  it,  he  will  not  escape  it.  It  is  common. 

How  many  times,  when  the  thinker  sits  in  his  silent  study 
weaving  his  web  of  thought,  will  he  hear  the  patter  of  little  feet 
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along  the  floor,  the  soft  thud  of  little  fists  on  the  panel,  the  laugh 
of  childish  glee  outside  his  door  !  How  many  times  will  he  start 
up,  and  sink  back  again  into  his  chair  with  a  sigh !  That  which 
was  is  not.  It  is  but  a  memory. 

Years  add  themselves  to  years,  and  she  that  shared  the  memory 
is  herself  but  a  memory.  And  at  length  he  too  in  whom  the 
memories  lived  fades  into  the  night.  And  the  story  is  ended. 

That  is,  as  some  writers  would  persuade  us,  an  '  artistic  ending.' 
But  is  it  really  an  ending  ?  Can  nothing  better  be  made  of  it  ? 
The  story — the  critics  tell  us — 'must  not  be  neatly  rounded  off. 
It  will  not  be  like  life.  Perhaps  not,  but  may  it  not  be  like  eternity  ? 

Though  the  heart  is  dust  that  ached  and  yearned,  to  me  it 
seems  that — I  know  not  where  in  the  infinite  sum  of  things — there 
is  yet  an  ache  unsoothed,  yet  a  yearning  unstilled,  yet  a  promise 
unredeemed.  And  with  my  newly  arrogated  powers  I  take  in 
hand  the  abandoned  tragedy.  Through  Cimmerian  darkness, 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  I  reach  down  to  the  sleeping 
soul.  I  reawaken  it  at  a  touch. 

Has  it  slept  through  interminable  aeons  or  but  an  infinitesimal 
moment  ?  It  matters  nothing.  It  is  not  conscious  of  any  change. 
The  new  life  is  continuous  with  the  old.  Silent  the  thinker  sits 
as  of  old,  weaving  the  old  web  of  thought,  with  the  old  ache  yet 
unsoothed,  the  old  yearning  yet  unstilled. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  patter  of  little  feet  along  the  floor,  the 
soft  thud  of  little  fists  on  the  panel.  He  starts  to  his  feet,  and 
sinks  back  again  into  his  chair  with  a  sigh. 

And  then — • 

Into  his  eyes  there  comes  a  startled,  incredulous  look. 

*  Quick,  quick,  open  door,  Daddy  !    Mammy's  coming  ! ' 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  is  on  his  feet,  the  door  is  flung 
open,  and  there — there — — 

And  mingled  with  the  laugh  of  childish  glee  comes  the  mock 
reproof  :  '  You  great  goose,  you  are  worse  than  the  child  ! ' 

For  one  moment  his  heart  stands  still.  And  then  he  knows, 
and  how  simple,  how  natural,  how  inevitable  seems  the  truth. 
Why,  of  course  !  This  is  Heaven  ! 

'  What's  cut  has  been  turned  and  turned  that  often  there's 
no  natur'  left  in  it,'  remarks  my  rustic  friend.  '  An'  what's  left 
stannin'  is  rottin'  at  the  bottom.  But  it's  brought  the  turnips  on 
so  as  you  wouldn't  believe,  an'  what  I  says  is,  you  can't  have  it 
both  ways.' 
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The  carriage  door  slams,  the  guard  whistles,  and  the  train  rolls 
on  again.  And  I  sink  back  into  my  corner,  close  my  eyes  again, 
and  yield  myself  to  the  current  of  my  thoughts. 

'  Dear  Daddy  ! ' 

The  cooing  voice  draws  out  the  words  as  in  a  lingering  caress 
as  the  two  little  blue  eyes  open  with  a  ready  smile  upon  the  face 
that  is  leaning  over  the  cot. 

'  What  was  that  you  were  whispering  to  yourself,  darling  ? ' 

'  Oh,  that's  a  big,  big  secret ! ' 

'  But  she'll  tell  it  to  Daddy,  won't  she  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I'll  tell  it  to  Daddy,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  tell.  I'm 
telling  myself  a  story  to  send  myself  to  sleep.  I  always  do,  you 
know.' 

'  Always  the  same  story  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  always  the  same  story.  But  it's  different  every  time. 
It's  the  nicest  story  anybody  ever  heard.' 

'What  is  it  about?  ' 

'  It's  called  the  "  House  where  Baby  and  Daddy  lived  together." 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  chapter  ? ' 

I  wonder  who  whispers  to  Baby  the  story  she  whispers  to 
.Daddy — -of  a  truth,  as  he  too  thinks,  the  nicest  story  he  has  ever 
heard.  From  what  secret  garden,  of  which  we  elders  engrossed  in 
the  sordid  cares  of  life  carelessly  lose  the  key,  do  these  baby  fingers 
pluck  the  wondrous  flowers  of  fancy  wherewith  they  enwreathe 
;and  enchain  our  hearts  ? 

As  you  entered  the  '  House  where  Baby  and  Daddy  lived 
together,'  through  the  little  garden  bright  with  flowers — ^all  painted 
in  singly,  for  Baby  is  a  famous  botanist — >and  along  the  flagged  path 
•to  the  porch  crowned  with  honeysuckle  and  roses,  it  was  not  unlike 
jsundry  pretty  cottages  that  Baby  and  Daddy  had  known  together 
;at  holiday  seasons.  But  out  of  the  back  door  you  stepped  at  once 
into  a  wild  forest,  peopled  now  with  fairies  and  elves,  now  with 
lions  and  tigers  and  wolves.  And  there  Baby  and  Daddy  lived 
together  in  a  welter  of  wild  adventures,  wherein  Daddy  always 
played  the  heroic  part,  rescuing  Baby  at  the  eleventh  hour  from 
unimaginable  perils — •'  and  just  as  the  lion  was  about  to  spring  on 
Baby  ' — •'  and  just  as  the  water-nixie  had  got  Baby  by  the  foot ' — • 

But  these  thrilling  scenes  were  relieved  by  more  everyday 
indoor  experiences,  wherein  Daddy  rested  from  his  Herculean 
labours,  whilst  Baby  played  the  part  of  tender  hostess,  coddling 
and  cosseting  Daddy  to  her  heart's  content,  preparing  for  him 
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toothsome  meals,  toasting  his  slippers  by  the  fire,  seating  him  tired 
and  sleepy  in  the  cushioned  arm-chair,  and  always  ending,  as  night 
after  night  chapter  added  itself  to  chapter,  always  ending  with  : 
'  and  so  they  had  their  suppers  and  went  to  bed — that  would  be 
a  good  place  to  leave  off,  wouldn't  it  ?  ' 

And  then,  after  the  good-night  kiss  and  the  final  tuck-in  :  '  And 
some  day  Baby  and  Daddy  will  live  together  in  their  little  cottage, 
really  and  really,  won't  they  ?  ' 

And  into  the  little  blue  eyes  what  a  wistful  look  would  creep, 
for  it  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Baby  that  people  did  not 
always  live  happy  ever  after,  and  she  would  make  disconcerting 
calculations  as  to  relative  ages,  and  equally  disconcerting  inquiries 
as  to  the  utmost  term  to  which  human  life  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  stretch.  And  so  the  rash  promise  was  given,  if  only 
the  wistful  look  in  the  little  blue  eyes  might  be  dispelled,  given 
with  how  full  a  heart  Baby  happily  might  not  know.  And  then  the 
little  blue  eyes  would  close,  and  with  a  sigh  of  contentment  Baby 
would  settle  herself  down  to  sleep,  hugging  the  blissful  conviction 
that  centenarian  daddies  were  quite  in  the  everyday  order  of 
things,  and  that  between  a  hundred  years  and  eternity  there  really 
was  not  a  second  to  choose. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  nicest  story  anybody 
ever  heard  were  actually  transferred,  by  Baby  herself,  from  the 
lullaby  story  to  real  life. 

'  And  every  day  Baby  gathered  a  flower  for  Daddy's  button- 
hole. It  was  a  different  colour  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Let 
me  see.  There  are  seven  days  in  the  week,  aren't  there  ?  And 
there  are  seven  colours  in  the  rainbow  ?  '  And  Baby  clapped 
her  hands  at  the  happy  coincidence.  And  so  every  week  they  did 
actually  work  their  way  through  the  rainbow,  from  violet  on 
Monday  to  red  on  Saturday.  But  as  there  are  no  green  flowers, 
'  'ceptin'  lady's  mantle,  and  that's  not  a  very  pretty  flower,  is  it  ?  ' 
green  was  left  out  of  the  weekly  garland,  and  replaced  by  a  white 
flower,  which  was  worn  on  Sundays  as  is  manifestly  appropriate. 

It  was  a  dream  house,  never  to  be  lived  in  but  in  dreams.  And 
woe  to  them  that  wander  in  such  a  dream  house  with  Baby,  and 
are  then  left  to  wander  therein  alone ! 

I  picture  to  myself  one  such  daddy,  left  to  wander  therein  alone. 

I  picture  him  grown  old  and  grey  and  bowed,  lulling  himself 
to  sleep  with  the  story  of  the  '  House  where  Baby  and  Daddy.'  For 
that  had  become  the  title  before  the  little  authoress  had  told  her 
last  chapter,  and  left  the  story  a  fragment. 
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But  shall  it  remain  a  fragment  ?  Is  it  not  within  my  new 
powers  to  finish  this  unfinished  story  ?  Have  I  not  eternity  before 
me — eternity,  wherein  even  a  man  might  perfect  any  work  he  took 
in  hand  ?  And  shall  there  remain  even  so  much  as  one  ragged 
edge  to  deface  the  perfection  of  the  universe  ? 

Through  Cimmerian  darkness,  deeper  than  ever  plummet 
sounded,  I  reach  down  to  the  sleeping  soul.  I  reawaken  it  at  a 
touch.  It  matters  nothing  whether  it  has  slept  but  one  infini- 
tesimal moment  or  through  interminable  aeons.  The  thread  of 
life  is  smoothly  knotted  together  again  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  snapped  in  sunder. 

A  turn  of  the  road  brings  the  wanderer  face  to  face  with  a 
cottage  embowered  in  flowers.  He  had  never  noticed  it  before. 
How  came  it  he  had  never  noticed  it  before  ?  For  it  is  strangely 
familiar.  With  beating  heart  he  draws  near,  pushes  open  the 
little  wicket  gate,  walks  up  the  flagged  path  between  the  ranks 
of  flowers,  and  so  to  the  little  porch  crowned  with  honeysuckle 
and  roses. 

And  then  his  heart  gives  one  great  leap  and  stands  still.  For 
above  the  lintel  is  inscribed  in  childish  capitals  :  THE  HOUSE 
WHERE  BABY  AND  DADDY. 

And  the  door  opens,  and  standing  on  the  threshold,  a  white 
flower  in  her  hand  and  in  her  eyes  a  radiant  smile  of  welcome — 

0  God  in  Heaven,  am  I  but  a  presumptuous  and  blasphemous 
dreamer,  or  can  it  haply  be  that  Thou  hast  permitted  a  ray  from 
one  facet  of  the  infinite  jewel  of  Thy  purposes  to  dazzle  my  purblind 
human  eyes  ? 

*  It  loolfs  like  clearing  up  at  last,'  remarks  my  rustic  friend 
from  the  doorway  of  the  carriage.  '  What  I  holds  is  that  the 
longer  it  rains,  the  surer  you  are  to  have  sunshine  in  the  end. 
And  maybe  the  hay  'ill  be  none  so  bad  after  all.  It's  goin'  to  be 
a  main  heavy  crop.' 

He  bids  me  a  cheery  '  good-mornin' '  as  he  gets  out  of  the 
train,  and  I  wonder  if  some  day  he  will  awaken  out  of  Cimmerian 
darkness  and  find  himself  in  a  railway  train,  watching  mournfully 
for  a  glimpse  of  a  side  valley,  with  a  vignette  of  a  weather-stained, 
grey-stone  old  farmstead,  watching  hopelessly,  for  that  he  knows 
there  shall  be  flashed  to  him  no  greeting,  when  suddenly — 'far 
below — standing  at  the  door  of  the  farmstead  with  a  child  in 
her  arms — 
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OBSERVATION  of  birds  in  their  haunts  has  been  with  me  a  lifelong 
passion,  yet  only  once  can  I  claim  to  have  made  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  study  of  feathered  creatures  at  work  and  play.  This 
achievement  I  propose  to  record. 

Annually,  my  duties  led  me  to  visit,  in  the  'nineties,  that  group 
of  islands  in  the  Bass  Straits  which  is  a  connecting  link  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  a  region  little  known,  very  sparsely  settled. 
I  doubt  whether  the  entire  population  on  some  dozen  islands 
numbered  300,  though  Flinders  must  be  50  miles  in  length,  and 
Barren  Island  nearly  as  large.  Quite  two-thirds  of  the  residents 
are  half-castes,  and  are  the  only  relics  of  the  old  Tasmanian  race 
now  in  existence,  all  well  known  to  me.  To  minister  to  them  was 
one  of  my  greatest  joys,  and  not  least  because  it  took  me  away  from 
beaten  tracks  and  into  scenes  which  I  will  set  out  to  describe.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  Furneaux  Islands  are  shunned  by  most : 
they  are  situated  upon  the  '  roaring  forties,'  and  in  a  funnel  between 
two  lands,  through  which  the  gales  are  so  frequent  that  if  it  was 
uncertain  when  one  would  reach  one's  destination,  it  was  much 
more  doubtful  when  one  would  return.  On  one  occasion  I  escaped 
in  a  ketch  of  14  tons,  taking  some  risks ;  but  no  other  boat  after  that 
either  approached  or  left  those  shores  for  five  weeks.  Once  I  paced 
the  shore  for  twelve  days,  wondering  how  many  more  engagements 
on  the  mainland  would  pass  before  I  could  return  to  Tasmania. 
Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  way  of  communicating  either  by  post 
or  telegraph.  But  what  charms  of  nature  !  A  beautiful  climate 
never  too  hot  or  cold.  Again,  if  some  would  point  to  the  products 
as  consisting  of  kangaroos,  wallaby s,  and  wild  cattle,  to  myself  they 
were  quite  different :  they  would  be  '  mutton  birds,'  Cape  Barren 
geese,  and  '  the  paper  nautilus,'  the  latter  surely  the  most  beautiful 
of  shells.  Once  in  six  or  seven  years  these  sea-fairies  came  ashore 
in  thousands,  to  vanish  again  mysteriously  till  their  next  sudden 
appearance. 

The  mutton  bird.  Its  scientific  name  is  Puffinus  'tenuirostris, 
or  sooty  petrel.  It  belongs  to  a  tribe  which  is  surely  the  first  of 
all  the  ocean  birds  for  graceful  motion,  unmistakable  for  the  glory 
.of  its  flight,  happiest  when  the  storm  is  heaviest.  It  is  matched 
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on  land,  in  my  opinion,  only  by  the  swifts.  Perhaps  I  shall  hardly 
be  believed  when  I  tell,  from  personal  observation  of  many  years, 
of  the  numbers  of  these  beautiful  petrels  in  these  islands ;  and  yet 
I  can  well  believe  that  in  my  day  they  were  not  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  those  that  bred  in  this  region  when  we  took  possession  of 
Australia.  For  example,  Davies,  in  1846,  says,  '  I  have  actually 
sailed  through  them  from  Flinders  to  Tamar  Heads '  (80  miles). 
And  again,  a  natural  exaggeration,  '  Night  is  ushered  in  a  good  ten 
minutes  before  the  time.'  Flinders  records  that  he  '  sailed  through 
a  flock  which  must  have  been  40  miles  long.'  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  certainly  five  or  six  extensive  islands,  once  left  free  for 
these  birds,  from  which  they  have  been  wholly  banished  by  the 
presence  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
be  given.  Yearly,  I  looked  forward  to  renewed  acquaintance  in 
autumn  with  these  creatures  in  their  breeding-places,  though  I  fear 
that  much  of  what  I  set  down  reads  more  like  a  fairy-tale  than  sober 
fact.  But  why  '  mutton  birds  '  ?  Sealers  and  others  are  supposed 
to  have  thus  named  them  in  the  early  days  when  the  young  petrels 
afforded  delicious  food  to  men  who  might  otherwise  have  starved. 
Sooty  petrels  disappear  altogether  from  May  to  September. 
I  have  inquired  of  captains  of  vessels  in  Australian  waters  but 
have  always  received  the  same  answer.  They  have  not  seen  them 
in  the  winter  of  the  Antipodes.  I  believe  they  must  migrate 
towards  the  Antarctic  after  breeding.  There  the  ocean  abounds 
with  their  food — '  whale  food,'  the  half-castes  call  it — tiny  molluscs 
and  sea-jellies.  But  they  arrive  in  millions  almost  to  a  day,  in 
the  island  regions,  delayed  at  times  by  the  weather.  The  date 
is  September  17.  The  half-castes  look  out  for  them  for  what  be- 
comes in  due  time  their  harvest.  The  birds  have  paired  already, 
and  commence  at  once  to  scratch  out  their  holes  in  loose  soil  to 
a  depth  of  about  a  yard.  So  loose  is  the  soil  in  all  their  breeding 
places  that  cattle,  and  even  sheep,  are  abhorred  by  them,  and  as 
with  rooks,  if  once  they  abandon  a  place  it  is  generally  a  final 
farewell.  They  work  only  at  night,  and  depart  seaward  before 
dawn.  So  completely  do  they  disappear  during  daylight  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  a  stranger  not  to  be  aware  of  the  immense 
population  of  a  sandy  island  if  he  keeps  early  hours  and  does 
not  emerge  till  after  dawn.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  petrel  in  the  day- 
time from  these  islands  in  any  of  my  visits,  and  the  reason  is  clear. 
When  once  they  alight  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  fly  off 
Jevel  ground;  on  account  of  the  length  of  their  wings,  and  I  have  often 
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chased  and  caught  them  in  the  darkness.  -  Their  enemies  during 
the  day  hours  are  flocks  of  crows  and  Pacific  gulls,  who  are  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  a  meal.  By  November  1  their  holes 
are  all  prepared,  and  they  disappear  for  three  weeks,  arriving 
again  almost  to  a  day,  namely,  on  November  20  ;  and  then  almost 
in  one  night  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs  are  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  holes.  Only  one  egg  is  laid,  and  the  common  belief  of  those 
who  live  among  these  birds  and  make  their  livelihood  by  them, 
is  that  if  an  egg  is  destroyed  no  other  is  laid  afterwards.  I  have 
heard  of  no  egg  being  discovered  before  November  18.  The 
young  birds  appear  about  January  15,  and  perhaps  for  a  week 
they  are  in  danger  from  the  black  snakes  which  literally  swarm 
on  these  rookeries.  After  that,  though  the  young  are  alone  all 
day,  there  is  no  further  danger. 

As  to  the  snakes,  I  myself,  not  being  a  born  Australian,  shrank 
from  approaching  a  snake,  but  I  never  knew  an  Australian  born 
person,  adult  or  child,  who  did  not  at  once  finish  off  any  snake 
that  came  in  the  way. 

On  these  islands  during  birding  time  no  one  goes  abroad  with- 
out a  gun  or  a  stick.  In  half  an  hour  I  have  stepped  over  thirteen 
snakes  stretched  out  on  the  track  just  killed.  One  half-caste  family 
declared  they  had  killed  600  in  two  months.  Allow  for  exaggera- 
tion and  divide  by  three,  and  it  is  still  wonderful.  Nor  will  it 
be  surprising  to  hear  that  one  night,  when  stretched  on  the  ground 
of  a  roofless  and  doorless  hut — if  hut  it  could  be  called — I  heard 
a  hissing  close  to  my  ear.  I  struck  a  match  and  found  that  my 
visitor  was  nothing  more  than  a  tame  wombat  who  desired  to 
be  friendly.  My  companion,  who  had  once  nearly  died  from  a 
snake  bite,  had  previously  fled  from  the  hut  with  the  muttered 
exclamation,  '  I  can  stand  this  no  longer. ' 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  nightly  wonder  of  the  return  of  the  petrels 
to  their  young.  Whenever  it  was  possible,  whether  visiting  a 
lighthouse  or  with  half-castes  in  their  homes  (of  course  for  me  it 
was  tent  life  on  many  occasions),  I  looked  forward  to  those  even- 
ings. Never  did  the  glorious  avalanche  of  birds  fail  to  fascinate. 
Let  me  describe,  although  words  cannot  adequately  paint  the 
picture.  All  day  long  not  a  petrel  had  been  in  sight,  and  no  sound 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  young  in  their  holes.  It  was  this 
silence  on  the  sandy  island  (perhaps  300  acres  in  extent,  but 
perforated  in  every  available  spot  with  holes)  which  was  almost 
uncanny.  Were  the  fledgelings  asleep,  or  were  they  warned  by 
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instinct  that  enemies  abounded  ?  A  stranger  might  almost  imagine 
that  starvation  awaited  him  unless  he  were  rescued.  Loose  sand, 
barilla  scrub,  no  trees,  yet  so  apparently  uninviting  a  spot  was 
the  temporary  home  of  a  million  birds.  As  the  sun  was  setting 
I  walked  up  into  the  '  rookery,'  and  to  some  spot  where  one  could 
have  under  observation  a  fair  stretch  of  the  island.  The  light 
faded,  the  orange  bar  westward  blazed  under  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  air  was  still,  not  a  petrel  in  sight  as  I  scanned  the  horizon. 
Then  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  suddenly  one  petrel  flew  rapidly  past. 
Then — then  the  avalanche,  the  rush  of  some  of  the  noblest  flying 
birds  in  creation.  Look  where  one  would,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  regiments,  brigades,  army  corps  of  them,  wheeling,  plunging 
into  their  holes.  They  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  young,  there  seemed  no  hesitation  about  it.  So  torrential 
was  the  rush  that  often  I  feared  for  my  head,  and  crouched  among 
the  scrub.  Perhaps  the  following  notes  taken  in  February,  our 
Australian  autumn,  may  help:  6.35  P.M.,  not  a  petrel  in  sight; 
6.40,  the  first  bird  visible  out  at  sea  ;  6.43,  the  sun  disappeared  ; 
6.48,  sunset  from  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  light  flashed 
out ;  6.53,  the  first  petrel  flew  rapidly  over  the  island  without 
settling.  (Was  he  sent  forward  as  a  scout  ?)  6.56,  the  numbers 
so  great  that  I  ceased  counting  ;  6.58,  the  numbers  bewildering  ; 
7.6,  the  numbers  at  their  maximum — tens  of  thousands  of  birds 
whirling,  wheeling,  flashing  up  from  all  sides,  whistling  like  bullets 
past  one's  head  ;  7.30,  nearly  all  the  birds  seemed  to  have  arrived. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  about  thirty -five  minutes  something  like 
600,000  birds  had  arrived  and  had  reached  their  young.  These 
numbers  I  will  presently  justify. 

But  another  very  remarkable  fact  always  fascinated  me. 
This  great  rush  was  always  made  in  dead  silence.  Never 
did  I  hear  a  single  note  from  any  bird.  Was  it  the  result 
of  caution  ?  There  was  something  weird  about  this  cataract 
of  dumb  creatures  under  cover  of  the  night.  But  the  aspect  of 
things  changed  very  soon  after  the  parent  birds  had  arrived.  You 
must  understand  what  at  once  happened.  The  young  had  been 
foodless  for  some  fourteen  hours,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parents 
to  pour  the  oil  they  had  secreted  down  the  throats  of  some  300,000 
young  birds.  Never  have  I  heard  such  extraordinary,  uncanny, 
and  at  length  mirth-provoking  noises  as  emerged  from  the  ground 
and  from  all  sides,  and  even  from  beneath  one's  feet.  Gurglings, 
groanings,  hoarse  laughter,  lamentation  (almost  woe),  the  night 
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was  made  hideous  by  most  unmusical  sounds,  till  the  babies  had 
been  satiated.  Usually  about  9  P.M.  I  used  to  return  to  my  tem- 
porary home,  but  on  one  occasion  on  a  night  in  March — autumn, 
be  it  remembered — when  the  moon  was  at  the  full  and  a  steady 
and  warm  westerly  breeze  was  blowing  over  one  of  these  petrel 
homes,  I  determined  to  keep  a  whole  night  watch  and  record 
its  experiences.  Clad  in  grey,  I  emerged  from  the  hospitable 
house  of  a  farmer  who,  with  his  brother,  owned  an  islet  of  120 
acres,  strictly  preserving  it  for  mutton  birds,  and  started  on 
my  venture.  First,  of  course,  there  came  the  usual  experience 
of  the  great  inrush,  followed  by  the  chorus,  as  of  lost  souls, 
underground. 

I  proceed.  With  watch  and  pocket-book  I  moved  silently 
over  the  rookery,  occasionally  catching  a  bird  on  the  ground  and 
releasing  it.  I  noticed  also,  regretfully,  that  here  and  there  a 
barbed-wire  fence  had  been  erected  to  confine  a  few  cattle  on  the 
harder  ground.  This  was  fatal  to  a  few  birds  as  they  dashed 
homewards,  but  these  were  collected  and  eaten,  if  the  gulls  had 
not  already  claimed  them.  By  10  P.M.  the  underground  noises 
had  ceased,  and  silence  fell  on  the  rookery.  Here  I  may  mention 
that  my  vigil  was  not  quite  unaccompanied  by  a  certain  anxiety. 
It  is  the  common  belief  that  in  March  the  snakes  '  travel,'  meaning 
that  they  are  abroad  more  than  usual,  and  when  in  due  time  one 
laid  oneself  down  among  the  barilla  in  a  favourable  spot,  rustlings 
in  close  proximity  to  oneself,  especially  as  one  kept  very  still, 
imported  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety.  Then  commenced  a 
beautiful  experience.  Many  of  the  parent  birds  did  not  remain 
long  in  their  holes  :  some  walked  about,  but  in  no  case  did  I  find 
any  asleep  ;  I  think  they  must  rest  at  sea  in  the  daytime.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  seen  acres  of  these  birds  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  when  passing  in  steamers.  The  rookery  was  almost  as 
bright  as  in  the  day,  and  a  few  score  of  birds  were  always  flitting 
backwards  and  forwards,  just  skimming  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
and  passing  within  a  foot  of  my  face.  Some  that  were  upon  the 
ground  touched  me  and  scurried  away  in  alarm.  Hour  after 
hour  this  graceful  quadrille  of  silent  creatures  continued,  and 
sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  owing  to  the  fascination  of  the 
scene.  At  about  2  A.M.  the  rookery  awoke.  Noises  were  heard, 
a  greater  number  of  the  birds  joined  in  the  dance.  Also,  close 
beside  me,  I  saw  the  elders  busily  cleaning  out  their  holes  ;  little 
fountains  of  sand  were  rising  into  the  moonlight,  and  when  this 
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part  of  their  duty  was  accomplished  the  parents  stuffed  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  with  dried  grass.  It  was  a  natural  precaution,  but  it 
is  also  a  welcome  guide  in  due  time  to  the  birders,  for  absence 
of  such  a  covering  generally  means  that  a  snake  has  become  a 
companion  of  the  young  bird,  or  else  that  the  hole  is  empty.  In 
due  time  I  stole  out  towards  a  sandy  ridge  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  within  thirty  feet  of  a  conical  rock  with,  sloping 
sides,  expectant  of  what  I  knew  I  should  next  behold.  I  remember 
that  as  I  lay  concealed  I  heard  a  rustling  close  under  my  shoulder. 
I  dared  not  move,  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
petrel  or  a  snake.  Once  a  bird  mistook  me  for  a  rock  and  climbed 
on  to  my  chest,  only  to  scurry  away  in  terror.  By  3.15  A.M.  the 
whole  rookery  was  awake — hundreds  of  birds  were  leaving  ;  and 
it  was  the  manner  in  which  their  departure  was  effected  which 
was  my  last,  and  perhaps  the  crowning,  experience  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  night  watch.  Birds  in  dozens,  in  files  and  columns, 
were  clambering  up  on  the  slope  of  the  rock  close  by  me.  As 
each  one  reached  the  summit  he  extended  his  wings,  those  glorious 
pointed  wings,  straight  upward,  and  with  a  spring  passed  into 
the  air  and  away ;  and  this  process  was,  of  course,  continuing 
everywhere.  I  noted,  too,  that  in  every  case  they  faced  the 
wind.  At  times  so  eager  were  they  to  depart  that  they  jostled 
one  another,  yet  in  perfect  harmony. 

So  the  hours  passed,  and  soon  the  light  grew.  At  4.43  I 
counted  a  score  upon  the  rock.  By  4.53  daylight  approached 
and  they  were  all  hurrying  :  by  5.5  only  a  few  were  left.  At 
5.15  the  last  bird  flew  away  from  the  rock  which  I  was  observing, 
at  '5.19  not  a  bird  was  visible  anywhere,  and  the  rookery  was 
silent,  apparently  devoid  of  life.  And  at  5.19,  just  four  minutes 
after  the  last  bird  had  disappeared,  I  heard  the  wailing  of  a 
Pacific  gull,  and  soon  afterwards  a  squadron  of  these  creatures, 
together  with  a  band  of  crows,  passed  over  my  head  searching  the 
ground  for  a  possible  belated  traveller.  One  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  these  friends,  for  so  they  had  become,  were  safe  from  their 
foes  ;  for  on  the  wing  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  feathered 
creature  could  catch  a  petrel. 

And  now  as  to  the  numbers  of  these  birds.  On  Chappell  Island, 
one  of  the  famous  rookeries  which  is  still  in  existence,  the  half- 
castes  generally  took  for  food  about  204,000  young  birds.  Tens  of 
thousands  escape,  for  the  sea  is  black  with  them  when  the  young 
birds  depart,  this  being  made  possible  by  the  Government  regulation 
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that  no  bird  can  be  taken  before  March  20,  and  in  May  the  holes 
are  deserted.  Moreover,  twenty-one  families  of  half-castes  live  for 
six  weeks  on  the  young  birds,  as  do  their  kangaroo  dogs.  A  half- 
caste  at  full  work  thinks  nothing  of  eating  from  six  to  ten  birds  a 
day,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  If  100,000  young  birds  escape, 
while  over  twice  as  many  are  eaten,  it  would  appear  certain  that 
there  were  over  600,000  old  birds  on  the  island ;  thus  my 
computation  of  one  million  birds  on  one  sandy  island  in  these 
Straits  seems  a  moderate  calculation. 

I  was  never  able  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  young  birds, 
and  here  again  we  come  to  another  of  the  marvels  of  bird  life.  The 
parents,  when  in  their  opinion  it  is  right  to  cease  feeding  their  off- 
spring, depart,  leaving  the  young  in  their  holes,  and  vanish  from 
human  gaze  from  May  till  the  following  September.  Meanwhile 
the  young  petrels  are  left  solitary ;  they  have  never  seen  the  light 
nor  have  they  been  taught  to  fly.  After  about  a  fortnight  hunger 
drives  them  into  the  open  air,  and  unaided,  except  by  instinct,  they 
have  to  find  their  way  to  the  water,  learn  to  fly  and  to  feed,  and  in 
due  time,  without  a  guide,  to  find  their  way  to  their  parents  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Of  course  multitudes  fall  victims  to  gulls  and  crows  ; 
but  so  great  are  their  numbers  that  nothing  can  endanger  the  species. 
Indeed,  one  has  been  glad  at  times  to  remember  that  only  one  egg 
is  laid  in  each  hole.  There  are  many  islands  still  which  are  untouched 
by  birders,  precipitous  places  without  boat  harbours,  the  homes 
of  countless  swarms  of  these  creatures.  New  Zealand  also  knows 
them  well,  and  here  and  there  round  the  Tasmanian  coasts  and  not 
only  in  the  Bass  Straits  they  swarm.  There  is  very  much  to  be 
said  about  the  history  of  these  Furneaux  Islands,  of  the  remarkable 
details  of  the  birding  and  of  the  half-caste  population,  of  the  Cape 
Barren  geese  as  I  have  observed  them,  and  of  adventures  of  my  own 
in  this  region.  Before  me  there  stands  a  case  containing  one  of  my 
feathered  friends  on  a  rock  with  wings  extended  upward,  a  constant 
reminder  of  very  happy  days  spent  in  the  Antipodes  among  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  feathered  creatures. 

H.  H.  MONTGOMERY 
(Bishop). 
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WITH   THE   HEAD-HUNTERS  OF  BORNEO. 

SINCE  the  late  Mr.  Barnum  starred  some  woolly-headed  black  from 
heaven  knows  where  as  '  The  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  ;  Captured  in 
his  Native  Haunts  with  Frightful  Loss  of  Life,  and  brought  to 
Civilisation  at  Enormous  Risk  and  Expense,'  the  world  has  gone 
on  believing  that  the  Borneo  Dyak  is  the  wildest  of  all  wild  men, 
and  that  the  white  man  who  ventures  to  put  foot  upon  the  shore 
of  that  island  takes  his  life  in  his  finger  tips.  This  idea  has  been 
given  colour  in  later  years  by  various  and  sundry  accounts  which 
have  characterised  the  Dyaks  as  merciless  head-hunters,  and  more 
or  less  magnified  the  risks  that  this  and  that  writer  or  scientist 
has  undergone  in  venturing  amongst  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dyaks  were,  and  still  are  under  '  favourable 
circumstances,'  head-hunters,  but  this  is  practised  so  exclusively 
amongst  themselves,  in  tribal  feuds  or  in  the  satisfaction  of 
traditional  requirements  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  very  few  uncivilised  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  white  man  may  travel  with  greater  freedom  and  safety  than 
in  Borneo,  be  it  in  Dutch  or  British  territory,  or  in  the  realm  of 
the  Great  White  Rajah  of  Sarawak.  Certainly  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  islands  in  the  Philippines,  and  ten  times  that  number  in 
the  South- West  Pacific,  where  one  runs  greater  risks  from  the 
natives  ;  while  with  the  real  danger  which  one  encounters  in 
venturing  among  the  tribes  of  the  Afghanistan-India  frontier,  or 
those  of  a  score  of  districts  in  Africa,  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
in  Borneo.  One  gets  into  what  one  fancies  are  awkward  places 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  instance  which  I  am  about  to  relate  ;  but 
these  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  misunderstanding  rather 
than  of  any  blood-thirsty  desire  of  the  natives  to  add  a  white 
man's  head  to  the  collections  already  blackening  in  the  smoke 
upon  their  ridge  poles. 

In  spite  of  the  firm  hand  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, 
head-hunting  is  practised  there — by  the  Igorots  of  North-Central 
Luzon — -far  more  persistently  than  in  any  part  of  Borneo.  Dr. 
Jenks,  in  his  admirable  work  upon  the  Bontoc  Igorots,  cites  an 
instance  occurring  in  1903 — four  years  after  American  occupation — • 
in  which  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  gory  trophies  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  victors  in  a  tribal  battle.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
both  Igorot  and  Dyak  confine  their  head-taking  to  the  one  or  two 
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that  are  considered  imperative  upon  his  entry  to  manhood's  estate, 
and  without  which  no  self-respecting  maiden  would  think  of  con- 
sidering his  overtures  for  marriage.  The  heads  are  still  often  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in  tribal  feuds,  but  these  latter 
are  becoming  rarer,  both  in  Luzon  and  Borneo. 

As  in  most  of  the  wilder  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  the  natives 
of  Borneo  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  coast  and  those 
of  the  interior.  The  Sea  Dyak  is  the  more  sophisticated,  but  the 
Land  Dyak  has  clung  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  head-hunting 
customs.  The  latter  is  a  high-strung,  sensitive  savage,  intensely 
superstitious  in  nature  and  given  to  connecting  the  most  trivial 
events  of  his  daily  life  with  Antu  or  spirit  influence.  With  many 
traits  and  custom  in  common  with  the  Sea  Dyak,  his  honesty, 
simplicity  and  general  amiability — -all  doubtless  due  to  his  never 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  coastal  Malays,  the  Chinese,  nor 
the  whites — make  the  Land  Dyak  the  far  more  attractive  and 
likeable  of  the  two.  The  strange  and  amusing  events  which  I 
am  setting  down  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  encounter 
with  Land  Dyaks. 

Our  little  party  of  four  had  boated  for  several  days  up  the 
Rejang,  the  principal  river  of  Sarawak,  and  one  evening  found 
ourselves  paddling  across  a  broad  stretch  of  open  water,  where  a 
large  tributary  flowed  in,  towards  the  big  village  which  could  be 
dimly  guessed  at  a  point  a  little  above  where  the  main  river  took 
up  its  course  again.  As  we  neared  the  shore  a  considerable  com- 
motion was  observable  about  the  water-front  of  the  village,  interest 
appearing  to  focus  at  a  point  upon  the  bank  immediately  in  front 
of  the  big  house  of  the  headman.  We  saw  the  people,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  great  shouting  and  singing,  put  something  into 
the  water,  and  presently,  bobbing  daintily  along  before  the  gentle 
evening  land  breeze,  the  neatest  little  model  imaginable  of  a  Dyak 
sail-boat  came  down  to  meet  us. 

My  three  companions — -all  young  rubber  planters  from  the  British 
North  Borneo  side — were  almost  as  untutored  in  the  customs 
of  the  Sarawak  native  as  myself ;  but  we  all  of  us  had  heard  of 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  Land  Dyaks,  and  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  pretty  practice  was  a  way 
they  had  of  welcoming  the  stranger  to  their  village.  It  would 
probably  be  freighted  with  mangosteens  and  other  rare  fruit,  we 
told  each  other,  and  paid  the  thoughtful  senders  many  pretty 
compliments  as  our  rapidly  paddled  canoe  bore  down  upon  the 
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graceful  little  craft.  Our  boatmen  grinned  as  we  lifted  the  dainty 
model  aboard — it  was  but  three  feet  long  and  complete  in  every 
detail — and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  not  the  freight  of  luscious 
fruit  which  we  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  but  only  five  small  insects 
of  different  species,  all  alive,  and  all  tethered  to  the  slender  masts 
with  thin  strands  of  some  vegetable  fibre.  These,  and  a  few 
blades  of  green  rice,  were  all  the  fairy  ship  contained. 

But  if  our  boatmen  seemed  to  find  amusement  in  the  occurrence, 
quite  different  was  its  effect  upon  the  concourse  on  the  bank. 
No  sooner  did  they  observe  what  had  happened  to  their  little  ship 
than  the  singing  and  dancing  stopped  and  all  voices  were  raised 
in  a  great  wail  of  protest  and  lamentation.  Plainly  we  had  com- 
mitted about  the  worst  kind  of  a  breach  of  Land  Dyak  etiquette 
possible  ;  perhaps  even  spoiled  our  chances  of  getting  more  paddlers 
to  proceed  on  up  river  with,  for  this  village  was  the  limit  beyond 
which  our  men  from  the  coast — Malays  and  Sea  Dyaks — refused 
to  risk  their  heads  and  their  boat. 

A  swiftly  paddled  canoe  was  alongside  before  half  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  village  was  passed,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
resplendent  in  brass  and  shell  arm  and  leg  rings,  indignantly 
demanded  the  return  of  his  ship.  This  we  did  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  bidding  our  interpreter  to  make  the  most  abject  and 
sweeping  apology  that  his  imagination  could  frame.  This  relieved 
the  tenseness  of  the  situation  somewhat,  and  we  had  opportunity 
to  enquire  regarding  the  nature  of  our  offence,  and  to  learn,  to  our 
chagrin,  that  our  men  had  known  all  along  that  the  despatching 
of  the  little  ship  with  the  insects  was  a  piece  of  Land  Dyak  magic 
for  getting  rid  of  the  pests  that  were  eating  their  rice,  the  efficacy 
of  which  magic  was  believed  to  be  destroyed  if  the  ship  was  touched 
by  human  hands  on  its  voyage  to  the  sea.  The  reason  that  they 
had  not  protested  against  our  taking  it  up,  they  said,  was  because 
the  pests  were  being  sent  to  ravage  their  own  rice  fields,  which 
catastrophe  had  been  averted,  or  at  least  postponed,  by  our  action. 

There  was  a  distinct  chilliness  in  our  reception  when  we  landed, 
but  after  we  had  scattered  apologies  with  one  hand  and  brass 
wire  and  beads  with  the  other — if  there  was  man,  woman  or  child 
that  did  not  receive  a  full  share  of  these  treasures  it  was  because 
he  was  overlooked — for  an  hour  or  so  things  took  on  a  cheerier 
aspect.  We  were  told  that  on  the  morrow,  if  none  of  the  in- 
sects had  died,  the  little  ship  would  be  launched  again,  and  that 
we  might  be  present  at  the  ceremony  ;  but  if  even  a  single  one 
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of  the  creatures  perished  the  whole  week  of  preparation  would  have 
to  be  gone  over  again,  and  on  no  account  could  anyone  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  village  during  that  period.  After  that,  the  giving  us 
a  canoe  and  paddlers  would  depend  upon  the  rulings  of  the  Antus, 
who  would  let  their  will  be  known  through  the  medicine  man. 
But  in  any  case  we  must  promise  not  to  allow  any  of  our  men  to 
leave  the  village  on  their  return  until  the  little  ship  had  had  full 
time  to  reach  the  coast.  If  they  attempted  to  escape  before 
that  time  they  would  be  pursued  and — brought  back.  That  was 
the  way  the  headman — he  spoke  some  Malayan  and  could  there- 
fore hold  broken  conversation  with  my  planter  friends — put  it ; 
but  we  knew  very  well  that  only  a  part  of  each  one  of  them  would 
be  brought  back,  for  there  is  no  head  by  which  a  Land  Dyak  so 
truly  sets  store  as  that  of  his  cousin,  the  Sea  Dyak. 

As  a  week's  delay  in  any  case,  with  the  chance  good  for  not 
being  able  to  proceed  at  all  in  case  the  Antus  were  of  unfavourable 
mind,  hinged  on  the  health  of  those  tethered  insects,  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  their  condition  came  in  for  not  a  little  discussion  that 
night.  One  of  us  recalled  that  the  '  big  yellow  one  '  was  near  to 
being  bisected  by  his  halter  ;  another,  that  the  '  shiny  green  one  ' 
was  nervous  and  irritable,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  flying 
around  the  mast  and  getting  hung  in  mid-air ;  another,  that  the 
'  horny  shelled  one  with  mottled  wings  '  looked  droopy  and  anaemic 
and  hardly  strong  enough  to  last  out  the  night.  The  '  long,  slender 
black  one '  had  his  side  crushed  in,  someone  remembered,  and 
the  '  little  gray  one '  had  almost  slipped  its  tether.  We  told 
each  other  that  the  cats  or  the  birds  might  get  them,  that  the 
smoke  of  the  '  doctor's  pintu  '  might  kill  them,  that  the  very 
weight  of  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  their  shoulders 
(this  a  feeble  attempt  at  facetiousness)  would  crush  them ;  and 
when,  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  we  swarmed  out  and  found 
them  all  hale  and  hearty,  our  surprise  and  thankfulness  knew  no 
bounds.  All  the  forenoon  someone  stood  watch  over  the  preciously 
freighted  shiplet,  and  no  bulletins  from  the  deathbed  of  a  beloved 
sovereign  were  ever  received  with  more  anxious  interest  than  were 
the  reports  which  each  succeeding  man,  as  he  came  from  his  turn 
'  on  watch,'  brought  of  the  condition  of  those  five  tethered  insects. 

'  Nine  o'clock — one  of  the  black  fellow's  legs  has  come  off,  but 
he  seems  otherwise  to  be  all  right.  The  others  are  resting  quietly.' 
'  Ten  o'clock — the  "  little  gray  "  slipped  its  tether  and  seems  to 
have  been  injured  in  being  captured.  It  has  not  moved  for  half 
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an  hour.  Others  lively.'  '  Eleven  o'clock — the  "  little  gray  " 
is  spryer  than  ever  and  does  not  seem  injured  in  the  least ;  the 
black  one  and  the  yellow  one  started  fighting,  but  were  separated 
before  either  was  harmed.'  '  Twelve  o'clock — all  quiet.' 

So  the  bulletins  came  in  all  the  afternoon,  growing,  if  anything, 
more  favourable  as  the  hour  for  the  launching,  sunset,  approached. 
As  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  wall  of  greenery  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  the  ship  was  carried  down  to  the  grassy  slope 
which  led  from  the  headman's  pintu  to  the  water,  there  to  await 
the  moment  when  the  chief  would  give  the  word  for  the  launching. 
Every  soul  in  the  village  appeared  to  be  present,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  neighbouring  settlements  which  were  interested 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  rice  pests. 

The  golden  light  came  filtering  more  thinly  through  the  distant 
tree  tops,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  The  chief  looked  at  the 
manang  or  doctor,  who  nodded  his  approval,  and  gave  the  word 
for  the  launching,  starting  a  measured,  deep-chested  chant  which 
was  presently  taken  up  by  all  the  assembled  multitude.  Two  men 
lifted  the  boat  and  started  carrying  it  to  the  water's  edge.  Halfway 
down  one  of  them  slipped  slightly,  and  in  his  effort  to  recover  him- 
self the  ship  was  thrown  sharply  on  her  beam  ends.  Three  of  the 
insects  rose  in  alarm  and  began  weaving  about  the  mast ;  the  '  little 
gray '  only  huddled  up  indifferently  and  went  sliding  across  the 
deck  to  bump  up  against  the  '  big  yellow '  in  the  port  scuppers. 
The  latter  drew  back  for  a  moment  as  though  in  surprise  and  then, 
an  onrush  of  unsatiated  appetite  seeming  to  assail  him  all  at  once, 
darted  forward  and  swallowed  the  '  little  gray '  at  a  single  gulp. 

Instantly  the  gathering  was  in  an  uproar.  Everyone  was 
shouting  and  gesticulating  at  someone  else,  the  principal  centre 
of  contention  being  not  the  little  ship  which  careened  unnoticed 
on  the  greensward,  but  a  little  knot  of  men  who  had  backed  up 
into  an  embrasure  in  the  roots  of  a  towering  tamandu  tree  and 
seemed  to  be  protesting  their  innocence  of  some  offence  the  others 
wer^e  charging  them  with.  For  the  moment  all  that  was  clear 
to  us  was  that  the  launching  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  that 
something  very  lively  in  the  way  of  a  fight  seemed  highly  imminent. 
All  the  men  were  gripping  the  handles  of  their  parangs  as  they 
roared  at  one  another,  while  the  women  commenced  backing 
apprehensively  out  of  the  orbit  of  disturbance,  an  ominous  sign 
amongst  any  savage  people.  Evidently  we  were  booked  to  see 
something  in  the  way  of  head-taking  after  all,  and,  thanking 
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our  stars  that  the  demonstration  did  not  appear  to  be  directed 
against  ourselves,  loosened  our  revolvers  in  their  holsters,  bunched 
up  together  for  safety,  and  waited  for  the  fun  to  begin. 

The  shoutings  and  denunciations  increased  in  vigour,  and 
flashes  of  half-drawn  parangs  glinted  here  and  there  in  the  crush 
about  the  tree.  The  brown  faces  in  the  angle  of  the  buttress -like 
roots  were  yellowing  with  apprehension  and  terror,  and  a  half- 
dozen  pairs  of  eyes  shifted  this  way  and  that  in  search  of  some 
way  of  escape.  Suddenly  those  of  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  the 
headman  of  the  party  rested  on  us,  where  we  stood  ranged  in 
line  upon  the  bottom  of  an  upturned  canoe,  instantly  to  flash  up 
with  quick  intelligence  as  their  owner  appeared  to  be  struck  with 
an  idea. 

A  look  of  hope  flared  up  in  his  face  and,  extending  his  hand  in 
our  direction,  he  began  shouting  excitedly  at  the  ominous  press 
which  hemmed  him  in.  Presently  the  crowd  began  paying  heed 
to  his  words  and  fell  silent,  apparently  much  impressed  by  what 
he  was  saying.  Presently  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  our  little 
band — our  men  had  stuck  close  to  us  for  safety — and  in  their 
angry  glowerings  there  seemed  an  unmistakable  menace.  Evidently 
the  accused  chief  had  succeeded  in  diverting  suspicion  from  his 
party  to  ours  ;  plainly,  we  were  about  to  be  attacked.  One 
counselled  fight,  another  parley,  and  another  flight ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  appeared  to  have  been  shared 
by  our  men,  for  the  four  Malays  cut  and  ran  for  the  jungle  at  once, 
while  the  three  Sea  Dyaks  boldly  drew  their  parangs  and  stepped 
out  to  sell  their  heads  for  a  proper  price. 

But  that  nothing  of  a  belligerent  nature  was  on  the  tapis 
appeared  almost  immediately.  Hands  dropped  from  parang  hilts, 
the  tense  lines  faded  from  the  faces,  and  all  hostility  of  attitude 
was  cast  off  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  assumed.  We  did  not  learn 
of  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the  inspiration  which  had  come  to  the 
threatened  chief  had  been  merely  to  point  out  to  his  would-be 
assailants  that  the  taking  of  a  head  was  punishable  with  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  that,  with  white  men  present,  all  the  details 
of  the  little  affair  would  be  sure  to  be  reported  to  the  Great  White 
Rajah  at  Kuching,  the  length  of  whose  arm  they  had  good  reason 
to  remember. 

For  the  moment,  very  naturally,  the  Dyaks  of  the  village 
looked  upon  us  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  small  boy  in  the  act 
of  robbing  a  bird's  nest  looks  upon  the  inconvenient  person  who 
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chances  along  and  makes  that  consummation  imprudent.  Probably, 
if  he  gets  the  chance,  he  will  rob  the  nest  later,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  ever  offers,  our  village  friends  will 
have  the  heads  of  the  small  bunch  of  their  neighbours  whom  they 
had  cornered  that  evening  in  the  angle  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
big  tamandu. 

All  of  this  sounds  strange  and  incomprehensible  when  told 
without  explanation  in  the  order  in  which  the  events  unfolded 
themselves  to  us.  Here  were  we,  a  party  of  white  men,  travelling 
with  a  passport  issued  by  a  Resident  of  Rajah  Brooke,  held  up 
indefinitely  because  we  chanced  to  pick  up  a  little  toy  boatload 
of  insects  which  drifted  athwart  our  course  in  the  river.  And  now 
the  Dyaks  were  ready  to  cut  off  each  other's  heads  because  a  large 
yellow  beetle  had  swallowed  a  small  gray  one.  Surely  the  thing 
needed  a  deal  of  explaining.  This  we  demanded,  and  received, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  though  the  workings  of  the  mind 
of  the  untutored  savage  in  any  matter  where  magic  is  concerned 
are  beyond  any  white  man's  complete  comprehension,  yet  the 
idea  of  the  weird  performance,  together  with  the  reason  for  the 
trouble  at  the  '  launching,'  was  made  fairly  plain. 

We  had  already  been  shown  the  ravaged  rice  fields  and  been 
told  that  the  launching  of  the  little  boat,  with  its  strange  passengers, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  ceremony  for  the  getting  rid  of  the  pests 
which  were  responsible  for  the  damage.  Specimens  of  all  the 
insects  which  are  known  to  eat  the  growing  rice  are  brought  in 
by  the  people,  and  the  largest  one  of  each  variety  is  selected  for 
transportation.  These,  to  the  accompaniment  of  much  singing 
and  dancing,  are  put  aboard  a  little  boat  which  has  been  especially 
constructed  for  the  occasion  and  blessed  by  the  '  doctor,'  and 
sent  off  down  the  river  to  lead  their  cohorts  to  the  rice  fields  of 
the  coastal  natives  and  away  from  those  that  they  are  now  infest- 
ing. The  chant  which  is  sung  at  the  launching  even  directs  them 
to  the  specific  localities  where  the  best  foraging  will  be  found,  as 
the  translation  I  will  set  down  presently  shows. 

The  ravages  of  the  pests  on  this  particular  occasion  had  been 
severer  than  usual,  and  more  widely  spread ;  so  that  when  our 
village  announced  its  intention  of  holding  a  'launching  bee,' 
several  of  the  smaller  up-river  settlements,  having  more  faith  in 
the  magic  of  the  former's  doctor  than  their  own,  begged  permission 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony. 

Among  these  villages  was  one  distant  about  forty  miles  up  the 
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big  tributary  of  the  Rejang,  with  which  the  village  at  the  forks 
had  maintained  a  head  feud  for  many  years,  but  with  which  at  the 
present  moment,  a  balance  of  trophies  having  been  struck,  there 
was  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality.  The  half-dozen  representatives 
of  this  settlement  had  brought  with  them,  in  addition  to  the  three 
or  four  beetles  which  had  long  been  known  as  rice  eaters,  two  others 
which,  while  often  observed  in  the  paddy  fields,  had  always  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  eaters  of  the  rice  bugs  than  of  the  rice 
itself.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  '  transported  '  before  and, 
after  a  day's  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  only  one,  the  '  big 
yellow,'  should  be  given  a  trial  trip. 

The  ill-feeling  engendered  by  the  dispute  had  been  simmering 
all  the  time,  and  when  the  '  big  yellow  '  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  indeed  a  rice  beetle  parasite  by  gulping  down  the  small  gray 
just  previous  to  the  second  launching,  it  boiled  over  at  once.  The 
treacherous  visitors  had  all  but  trapped  them  into  banishing  for- 
ever the  very  insect  which  it  was  to  their  most  vital  interests  to 
keep  !  Surely  it  was  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  to  do  them 
harm,  the  insult  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  wiped  out  but 
with  the  blood  of  the  offenders'  severed  heads.  The  young  chief 
assured  us  without  a  blush  that  only  our  presence  had  prevented 
his  taking  an  immediate  and  summary  vengeance,  which  now, 
he  regretfully  added,  would  have  to  wait  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. The  quaking  visitors,  followed  by  taunts  and  threats 
of  what  would  happen  the  next  time  any  of  their  village  chanced 
that  way,  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  boat  and  put  off  up  river. 
Us,  as  having  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  calamity  which 
would  have  followed  the  sending  away  of  the  beneficent  yellow 
parasite,  the  chief  publicly  thanked,  promising  all  the  assistance 
we  required  for  the  continuance  of  our  journey  as  soon  as  the 
final  '  launching  '  was  over. 

This  event,  after  a  night  and  a  day  of  exorcism  by  the  '  doctor  ' 
— including,  we  were  told,'  apologies  to  the  cruelly  wronged 
parasite — took  place  the  following  evening.  It  went  off  most 
auspiciously,  and  the  occasion  presented  us  with  a  final  opportunity 
for  establishing  ourselves  in  the  goodwill  of  the  village.  The 
shouting  which  followed  the  launching  of  the  little  ship  had  given 
way  to  rhythmic  chanting  and  dancing,  and  in  the  drone  of  the 
singing  we  fancied  that  we  detected  the  familiar  names  of  several 
localities  along  the  coast.  These  were  the  places,  explained  the 
chief,  to  which  the  pests  were  being  sent,  and  he  roughly  trans 
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lated  into  Malayan  the  words  of  the  endlessly  iterated  refrain. 
One  of  the  planters  who,  before  the  cockroaches  ate  the  strings 
and  the  white  ants  the  big  fiddle  itself,  had  been  wont  to  while 
away  his  long  evening  playing  the  'cello,  had  a  good  ear  for  music 
and  quickly  caught  the  air  of  the  chant ;  another  roughly  ranged 
the  words  into  rhyme. 

Did  the  chief  think  that  a  bit  of  English  chanting  would  help 
speed  the  venture  ?  He  did.  Let  him  and  his  people  listen, 
then. 

Twice  or  thrice  we  tried  it  under  our  breaths  to  perfect  the 
harmony  and  teamwork,  and  then,  with  the  'cellist  leading  on 
a  pigskin  tom-tom,  and  the  rest  of  us  beating  gongs  or  hollow  logs, 
we  sent  this  admonition  booming  down  the  still  river  to  the 
passengers  on  the  disappearing  shiplet : 

Go  you  to  Kudat,  to  Brunei,  Sandakan, 

Tarry  not  on  the  way,  do  not  disperse ; 
Go  to  the  lands  of  your  fathers  and  mothers, 

Come  you  not  back  here  our  rice  fields  to  curse. 

The  next  day,  with  the  best  canoe  and  boatmen  that  we  had 
during  the  entire  trip,  we  were  sent  on  our  way,  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  the  assembled  villagers.  When  we  returned,  a  fort- 
night later,  not  a  rice  beetle  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  ravaged  paddy 
fields  were  again  springing  into  their  pristine  velvetiness  of  verdance. 
The  pests  had  all  disappeared  within  three  days  of  the  final 
'  launching,'  the  natives  assured  us. 

A  few  days  later  I  asked  the  Resident  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  if  he  thought  that  our  chant  really  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  apparent  miracle.  '  Perhaps  it  did,'  he  replied  ;  '  stranger 
things  have  happened  in  Borneo.  But  more  likely  the  fact  (which 
seems  always  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  natives)  that  the 
limit  of  the  lives  of  the  several  insects  which  eat  the  growing  rice 
is  about  ten  days  was  a  more  potent  factor.' 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 
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IN   WINDSOR  FOREST. 
BY  THE  REV.  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD. 

FAIR  is  our  forest  and  most  famous  in  the  world,  save  perhaps 
that  of  France's  Fontainebleau.  Not  even  Dante's  pinewoods  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  wandered  as  in  a  beautiful  dream,  can  surpass 
its  loveliness.  Its  solitudes  invite,  and  here  Nature,  the  wisest 
architect,  has  reared  many  an  oak-crowned  knoll  on  which  to 
linger  on  a  summer's  day,  and  to  lie  careless  and  unthoughtful, 
listening  to  the  songsters  of  the  woods,  away  from  men  and  towns. 
Fear  not  to  enter  it,  as  the  benighted  maiden  in  '  Comus  '  dreaded 
to  meet  the  rude  wassailers  of  the  woods— 

'  The  nodding  horrors  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger.' 

A  forest  was  made  to  wander  in,  though  men  have  tried  to  stop 
us  by  enacting  cruel  and  dread  Forest  Laws,  and  a  century  ago 
our  woods  were  not  innocent  of  barbarous  man-traps  and  spring- 
guns.  I  shall  wander  where  I  list  in  this  forest  of  ours,  and  per- 
chance meet  many  strange  companions.  It  is  haunted  by  many 
of  its  old-time  denizens.  There  are  the  fairies,  less  substantial 
than  the  '  Merry  Wives,'  '  sweet  Anne  Page,'  '  Mrs.  Quickly,' 
and  the  rest,  who  waited  for  Falstaff  at  the  Fairies'  Dell  nigh 
Herne's  Oak  ;  and  perhaps  their  Queen  Titania  will  graciously 
bid  her  sprites 

*  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  .  .  . 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies.' 

There  are,  too,  the  shades  of  the  deer  who  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
and  lorded  it  over  subservient  man,  and  ruled  the  forest  with  a 
lordly  air,  until  Fate  came  one  day,  and  the  yeomen  prickers  roused 
them  from  their  lair,  and  great  greyhounds  chased  them  ;  or  they 
were  driven  past  the  '  Standing '  and  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  some  Court  favourite.  The  deer  have  gone, 
victims  of  the  hooked  apple  or  the  poacher's  gun,  or  ending  peaceful 
days  in  Windsor  Park. 

And  then  there  are  our  outlaws,  wild  masterless  men,  who 
sought  refuge  in  our  forest,  robbed  travellers,  killed  the  deer,  and 
terrorised  the  inhabitants.  No  wonder  that  the  lord  of  Swallow- 
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field  besought  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  granting  him  permission  to 
build  a  chapel  nigh  his  house,  on  account  of  the  danger  he  incurred 
from  floods  in  winter  and  outlaws  and  robbers  in  the  summer 
when  he  and  his  family  attended  Divine  service  in  his  mother 
church  of  Sonning.  We  were  always  rather  lawless  in  our  forest 
from  the  days  of  Adam  de  Gurdon,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Windsor 
and  prototype  of  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood,  concerning  one  of 
whom  the  rhymer  sings  : 

'  The  fish  in  the  lake  and  the  deer  of  the  vale 
Were  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allan-a-dale — ' 

almost  down  to  the  present  time.  '  Wokingham  Blacks  '  spread 
terror  throughout  our  country-side  a  century  ago,  while  Colonel 
Negus,  the  ranger,  was  preparing  his  comforting  beverage  that 
bears  his  name  at  his  house  now  known  as  Ravenswood,  until  at 
length  they  were  caught  and  hanged.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  of 
his  Eversley  parishioners :  '  The  clod  of  these  parts  is  a  descendant 
of  many  generations  of  broom-squires  and  deer-stealers.  The  in- 
stinct of  sport  is  strong  within  him  still,  though  no  more  of  the 
Queen's  deer  are  to  be  shot  in  the  winter  turnip  fields  or  caught 
by  an  apple-baited  hook  hung  from  an  orchard  bough.'  Our 
forest  dwellers  are  still  cunning  of  hand,  and  no  beast  of  the  field, 
from  the  weasel  upwards,  but  they  can  capture,  nor  wild  bird  they 
cannot  take  if  they  will,  and  they  have  rare  cunning  in  all  their 
rustic  crafts. 

Let  not  the  unlearned  imagine  that  a  forest  is  composed  of 
continuous  woodlands.  That  were  monotonous  and  dreary.  We 
have  long  stretches  of  wild  heath-land  and  gorse,  and  moss  and 
fern  and  pasture  and  corn-land.  A  forest,  according  to  Manwood, 
is  '  the  highest  franchise  of  princely  pleasure,'  wherein  wild  beasts 
and  fowls  of  the  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  abide  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king.  And  such  was  Windsor.  It  was  divided  into 
'  Walkes,'  each  stocked  with  red  or  dappled  fallow  deer,  and 
governed  by  a  special  keeper,  some  of  whom  held  their  office  by 
right  of  inheritance.  Hatches  or  gates  led  from  one  '  Walke  '  to 
another,  and  we  still  have  places  named  after  them  :  Hare  Hatch, 
Hinton  Hatch,  Keep  Hatch,  &c.  We  have  a  multiplicity  of  lodges 
where  the  keepers  lived.  Moreover,  the  foresters,  like  their 
descendants,  loved  houses  for  refreshment ;  so  in  our  forest  there 
are  several  inns  bearing  the  sign  of  the  '  Green  Man,'  so  named 
after  the  virent  coats  of  the  keepers. 
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The  world  is  encroaching  on  our  forest.  Villas,  and  houses 
that  are  more  pretentious,  are  trespassing  upon  our  domain  ;  but 
you  can  still  walk  miles  without  meeting  a  companion  wayfarer. 
Sixty  years  ago  when  some  surveyors  came  to  inspect  the  land  for 
the  building  of  Wellington  College,  a  farmer  took  his  cows  home 
as  he  was  fearful  of  strangers. 

But  calamity  threatens  our  forest.  '  The  axe  is  laid  at  the 
root  of  trees.'  There  is  a  sound  of  sighing  and  wailing  in  the  air 
and  a  trembling  amongst  the  branches,  and  presently  the  grinding 
of  a  relentless  saw,  and  soon  a  mighty  crash  accompanied  by  the 
rending  of  giant  boughs,  as  a  king  of  the  forest  is  laid  low.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Such  is  the  story  that  is  writ  large  in  our 
forest  of  Windsor  to-day.  No  armed  foe  has  set  his  foot  upon  our 
shores,  but  the  war  has  left  its  hideous  marks  upon  our  woodlands, 
which  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  axes  of  Canadian  lumber- 
men and  our  native  timber-fellers  ;  so  that  England  will  never 
again  be  the  same  green  isle  of  surpassing  verdure  as  we  have 
known  it.  Our  sons  and  grandsons  will  never  see  the  mighty 
forests  of  pines  and  firs,  dearly  loved  of  Charles  Kingsley,  the 
beauty  of  the  woodland  glades,  the  woods  of  sturdy  oak  and  glorious 
beech.  England  has  sacrificed  to  the  great  cause  her  treasures, 
her  manhood,  her  sons  in  all  the  glory  of  their  splendid  youth  ; 
and  now  she  has  surrendered,  not  without  a  sigh,  her  woodlands, 
though  with  conscious  pride  that  she  could  thus  furnish  the 
necessaries  of  war,  and  by  so  doing  help  to  win  it. 

Our  forest  bears  with  a  brave  heart  the  scars  of  war.  Not  for 
the  first  time  has  it  been  pillaged.  In  Stuart  and  Cromwellian 
days  it  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  our  shipbuilding.  The 
wooden  walls  of  England  owed  much  to  our  forest.  Well  might 
the  poet  sing  and  make  the  river  Thames  declare  : 

'  Thy  trees,  fair  Windsor,  now  shall  leave  their  woods, 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  my  floods.' 

It  sent  supplies  of  timber  to  the  powder-mills  and  factories  for 
making  sword-blades  at  Hounslow  Heath ;  and  memories  of  much 
fighting  linger  on  in  the  forest.  Yonder  castle,  fairest  royal  home 
in  Europe,  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of  Tamesis,  and  can  tell  of 
every  storm  that  has  disturbed  our  land  since  William's  henchmen 
raised  their  motte  and  bailey  type  of  fortress  in  place  of  the  saintly 
Edward's  manor-house  that  now  lies  beneath  the  gorse  and  heather 
of  Old  Windsor,  where  a  busy  antiquary  is  trying  to  disinter  its 
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remains.    The  castle  around  which  our  forest  circles  has  shared 
in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  royal  house,  and  now  gives  its 

name  to  the  great  and  illustrious  line  of  England's  king. 
****** 

I  laid  me  down  nigh  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  where  once  a  hermit 
lived  his  solitary  life,  and  there  I  thought  I  saw  strange  company. 
A  courtly  gentleman,  perhaps  some  great  man  from  the  Court,  is 
strolling  along  whistling  as  he  walks.  He  meets  a  shepherd  who 
greets  him  with  '  Sir,  gudday.'  They  exchange  their  names.  The 
gentleman  declares  his  to  be  '  Joly  Robin,'  while  the  other  is  known 
as  Adam  the  Shepherd.  Adam  complains  to  his  new  friend  of 
the  cheating  and  'pilfering  of  the  foresters.  '  They  take  my  hens 
and  my  geese,  and  my  sheep  with  all  the  fleece,'  and  he  begs  him 
to  tell  the  king  to  stop  such  nefarious  tricks.  Their  conversation 
is  in  a  language  unaccustomed  to  my  modern  ears,  but  somehow 
I  seem  to  understand  its  drift.  Joly  Robin  assures  Adam  that  he 
has  some  influence  at  Court  and  that  his  just  reckoning  of  four 
pounds  '  odd  two  shillings  '  shall  be  paid  on  the  morrow  if  he  would 
come  to  the  castle.  They  seem  to  become  excellent  friends.  Adam 
tells  of  his  wonderful  skill  with  his  sling,  and  how  he  can  hit  any 
wild  fowl  that  flies.  He  bids  his  friend  come  home  with  him  to 
dinner,  and  as  they  walk  along  the  gentleman  observes  the  vast 
amount  of  game,  and  says  that  he  would  get  some  of  it ;  but  with 
true  Berkshire  caution  Adam  bades  him  hold  his  tongue  as  '  wode 
has  erys,  felde  has  si3t,'  and  the  forester  might  hear  his  rash  words. 
They  walk  on  together,  and  I  follow  them,  to  the  shepherd's  house, 
where  Adam  lays  a  fair  cloth  on  the  table  and  fetches  from  the 
bower  wheaten  bread  sifted  small,  '  ii  penny  '  ale,  a  crane  and  other 
fowls,  a  heron,  curlews,  '  bocurs,'  '  mandlart,'  and  '  hurmech ' 
(I  know  not  the  nature  of  these  birds),  and  a  baked  wild  swan. 
Certainly  it  was  '  a  feast  to  set  before  a  king.'  And  then  the 
shepherd  instructs  his  guest  in  the  proper  ceremony  of  drinking. 
He  must  take  his  cup  and  immediately  say  '  Passelodion,'  and 
Adam  had  to  answer  '  Berafrynde.'  The  first  word  meant '  wassail,' 
and  the  second  was  the  signal  to  empty  the  cup  and  fill  it  again. 
The  process  is  continued  indefinitely  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 
Then  some  game  is  produced,  three  conies  '  all  baken  well  in  a 
pasty,'  and  pies  of  hart  and  roe  ;  and  Adam  tells  him  that  he  can 
slay  any  deer  by  means  of  a  special  sling  casting  great  stones,  and 
shows  him  a  '  dug-out '  containing  plenty  of  venison  and  good  wine. 
They  enjoy  a  cup  of  '  lanycoll '  and  a  '  costrell '  of  the  best,  and  then 
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Joly  Robin  says  that  he  must  bid  his  kind  host  '  Gudday,'  hoping 
to  see  him  at  the  Court  on  the  morrow.  Adam  accompanies  him 
part  of  the  way,  and  gives  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  with  his  sling. 

I  have  not  the  entree  into  Court  circles  and  cannot  record  all 
that  befell  poor  Adam,  but  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that 
he  was  a  very  astonished  person  when  he  knew  that  '  Joly  Robin  ' 
was  King  Edward  III  himself,  who  scorned  not  the  friendship 
of  the  shepherd,  forgave  his  poaching  proclivities,  and  duly  paid 
him  four  pounds  and  '  odd  two  shillings.' 

Wanderers  despise  chronology.  I  find  myself  on  Caesar's 
camp  nigh  a  populous  Romano-British  village  adjoining  the  Roman 
Road  that  ran  from  Staines  to  Silchester,  which  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers called  the  '  Devil's  Highway.'  I  see  it  in  its  prime.  Roman 
legionaries  march  along  it,  and  Latin  expletives  are  hurled  at  its 
length  and  dullness.  The  villagers  welcome  them  and  regale 
them,  while  they  discourse  of  the  doings  of  the  great  world  outside, 
with  the  gossip  of  the  market-places,  and  complain  about  or  praise 
the  weather,  as  we  Englishmen  do  to-day.  Merchants  from  Gaul  or 
Londinium  are  traversing  the  road,  and  enslaved  Celts  and  out- 
laws— -there  are  always  outlaws  in  our  forest.  Some  I  have  known 
in  modern  days,  who  preferred  to  sleep  o'  nights  in  the  woods,  do 
half  a  day's  work  now  and  then  (never  more !),  cadge  for  food, 
lead  a  wild  life,  and  whom  nothing  could  tame  until  the  infirmities 
of  age,  winter  storms  and  frost,  and  increased  rheumatism,  drove 
them  into  the  Workhouse  Infirmary. 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  forest  I  should  like  to  have  met 
the  ghosts  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
who,  according  to  Froissart,  assembled  at  Windsor  and  made  our 
forest  the  scene  of  their  adventures,  but  faith  is  needed  for  spiritual 
vision,  and  my  faith  in  the  legend  is  shamefully  weak ;  I  agree 
with  Lambarde  when  he  wrote  : 

'  I  dare  not  over  boldly  avouche  al  King  Arthure's  antiquity, 
the  rather  because  it  hathe  bene  thought  a  disputable  question 
wheather  theare  weare  ever  any  suche  kinge  or  no  ;  so  like  I  not 
to  joine  with  Frozard  in  this  part  of  that  storie,  by  cause  he  is 
but  a  forrein  writer,  and  (so  farre  as  I  see)  the  only  man  that 
hath  delivered  it  unto  us,  and  therefore  I  suppose  it  more  safe  to 
follow  our  owne  hystorians,  especially  in  our  owne  hystorie.  .  .  .* 

Good,  patriotic  chronicler  !  So  I  must  not  see  King  Arthur  in 
our  forest,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  that  '  handsome  Lord's  son  of 
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Windsors  '  who  came  with  '  Franchise  '  '  white  as  new-fallen  snow  ' 
amongst  the  gallant  adventurers  in  the  '  Komaunt  of  the 
Rose.' 

But  I  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Fulke  Fitz-Warine, 
who  was  a  very  gallant  knight.  I  see  him  first  in  boyhood  playing 
chess  with  Prince  John  in  the  second  Henry's  Court.  Not  being 
courtier  enough  he  beat  him,  whereon  the  spiteful  young  prince 
struck  his  playmate  on  the  head  with  the  chessboard.  Fulke 
retaliated  and  John  fell  against  the  wall  senseless,  but  was  soon 
restored.  John  was  always  a  cur,  and  ran  with  a  complaint  to  his 
sire.  But  Henry  knew  his  son's  character,  and  bade  the  prince's 
tutor  to  beat  him  again  for  complaining.  John  never  forgave 
Fulke,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  seized  all  his  possessions 
and  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  knights 
and  strongest  men  of  his  time.  I  may  not  tell  all  his  adventures 
by  land  and  sea  and  across  the  seas.  These  were  the  theme  of 
the  minstrels  for  nigh  two  centuries.  One  only  can  I  record. 
He  had  returned  to  England  and  lived  with  his  companions  in 
our  forest.  One  day  the  horns  of  the  huntsmen  sounded,  and 
they  knew  that  King  John  was  going  a-hunting.  Fulke  hid  his 
men  in  some  thick  bushes  and  went  out  alone.  He  spied  a  charcoal- 
burner,  changed  clothes  with  him,  and  took  his  place  by  the  fire. 
The  king  with  three  knights  on  foot  approached.  Fulke  cast 
down  the  great  iron  fork  of  the  charcoal-burner  and  knelt  before 
the  king,  whereat  the  king  and  his  companions  had  great  laughter 
at  the  breeding  and  bearing  of  the  collier. 

'  Sir  villan,  have  you  seen  no  stag  or  doe  pass  here  ? '  said  the 
king. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  a  while  ago.' 

'  What  beast  did  you  see  ?  ' 

*  Sir,  my  lord,  a  horned  one  ;  and  it  had  long  horns.' 
'  Where  is  it  ?  ' 

*  Sir,  my  lord,  I  know  very  well  how  to  lead  you  to  where  I 
saw  it.' 

'  Onward,  then,  sir  villan,  and  we  will  follow  you.' 
Of  course  Fulke  led  the  king  to  the  place  where  his  companions 
lay  in  ambush,  and  the  king  was  captured  and  threatened  with 
death.  He  begged  for  mercy  and  vowed  that  he  would  restore 
Fulke's  inheritance,  and  pledged  his  faith  to  keep  the  covenant. 
Of  course  John  broke  his  vow,  and  there  were  many  other  fights 
and  adventures  which  I  may  not  tell ;  but,  as  all  good  stories  have 
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a  happy  ending,  Fulke  was  at  last  restored  to  his  lands,  and  by  a 
strange  mischance  John  kept  his  word. 

But  our  own  peculiar  '  Robin  Hood  '  was  Adam  de  Gurdon. 
He  was  a  man  of  gentle  lineage,  but  outlawed  for  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  barons  against  Henry  III.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
his  exploits,  notably  that  of  his  fight  with  Prince  Edward,  who  had 
heard  of  his  fame  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  The 
prince  was  so  pleased  with  his  prowess  that  he  offered  him  pardon, 
protection,  and  advancement  in  the  royal  service.  And  so 

'  Prince  Edward  hath  brought  him  to  Guildford  Tower 

Ere  that  summer's  day  is  o'er, 
He  hath  led  him  into  the  secret  bower 

Of  his  wife,  fair  Eleonore. 
His  mother,  the  lady  of  gay  Provence, 

And  his  sire,  the  King,  were  there ; 
Oh,  scarcely  the  Gordon  dare  advance 

In  a  presence  so  stately  and  fair.' 

So  Gurdon  came  to  his  own  again,  became  a  great  landowner,  left 
charitable  bequests  to  his  parish,  and  founded  a  family  which 
exists  to  this  day. 

Saturated  with  such  high  romance,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  record 
how  Henry  VIII  drastically  cured  the  '  weak  and  queasie  stomach  ' 
of  the  Abbot  of  Reading  and  thereby  won  for  himself  a  hundred 
pounds.  You  know  the  story.  It  is  told  by  old  Fuller.  Their 
spectral  forms  are  said  to  haunt  the  Bath  Road  which  runs  through 
our  forest  district,  and  invites  us  to  think  of  the  coaching  days 
when  everybody  of  note  in  England  passed  along  it,  and  kings 
and  qnieens,  highwaymen,  conspirators,  and  coachmen  halted  at 
the  hospitable  doors  of  its  inns,  dined  at  their  liberal  tables  and 
journeyed  on  to  the  City  of  the  Waters.  But  that  embraces  too 
large  a  vision,  and  I  prefer  to  wander  among  the  sunlit  glades, 
breezy  heather-clad  commons,  and  the  bypaths  of  our  forest. 

Many  of  them  lead  to  the  old  town  of  Wokingham,  where  Forest 
Courts  were  held,  and  I  sometimes  people  it  with  green-coated 
foresters,  who  were  obliged  to  present  their  horns  on  bended  knee 
to  the  chief  justice  in  eyre,  and  each  woodman  his  axe  ;  and  these 
insignia  of  office  were  not  returned  until  a  fine  of  half  a  mark  had 
been  rendered.  On  St.  Thomas's  Day  vast  crowds  used  to  assemble 
for  the  annual  bull-baiting.  It  was  no  hole-and-corner  affair, 
but  was  attended  in  state  by  the  alderman  and  burgesses,  and 
regularly  endowed  by  one  George  Staverton,  who  havingjbeen  gored 
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by  a  bull  waged  war  against  all  the  breed.  Sounds  of  merriment 
issue  from  the  windows  of  the  old  Rose  Inn.  Pope,  Gay,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot  are  extemporising  some  lively  verses  in  praise  of 
Molly  Mogg,  the  innkeeper's  daughter,  and  laughing  at  her  love- 
sick swain,  Edward  Standen,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Arborfield,  who 
did  not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  as  every  guide-book  tells  us,  but 
consoled  himself  with  a  lady  named  Eleanor,  though  he  passed 
away  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  last  of  his  race  sine  prole. 

And  this  mention  of  these  poets  reminds  me  of  the  heroes  of 
literature  who  have  dwelt  in  our  forest.  Pope's  early  home  was 
at  Binfield  nigh  to  Wokingham. 

'  My  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house  with  trees  a-row, 
And  like  its  master,  very  low/ 

has  grown  into  a  fine  mansion,  but  a  room  that  is  called  his  study 
still  remains,  and  the  words  '  Here  Pope  sang  '  are  inscribed  upon 
a  tree,  the  descendant  of  one  that  sheltered  him  when  he  wrote 
his  '  Ode  on  Solitude  '  and  his  poem  in  praise  of  our  forest : 

*  Inspiring  shade — 
Scene  of  my  youthful  loves  and  happy  hours.' 

Not  far  away  is  Three  Mile  Cross,  immortalised  by  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,  and  Eversley,  so  long  the  home  of  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
tells  us  what  he  thought  of  us  in  his  '  Winter  Garden.'  We  have 
had  such  visitors  as  the  celebrated  diarists  Samuel  Pepys  and  John 
Evelyn,  Denham,  Cowley,  Swift,  Defoe,  Arnold,  and  scores  of  other 
writers,  and  has  not  Shakespeare  himself  immortalised  us  ?  The 
'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  is  full  of  local  allusions  ;  the  names  of 
his  characters  were  those  of  residents  in  Windsor  in  his  time,  and 
the  play  was  performed  there  before  the  queen,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  Falstaff  in  love. 

In  our  forest  we  can  boast  of  no  great  triumphs  of  ecclesiastical 
architectural  achievement.  There  are  a  few  good  country  churches, 
such  as  Shottesbrooke,  Warfield,  Binfield,  and  a  few  others.  The 
absence  of  good  building  stone  partly  accounts  for  this  ;  but  few 
districts  possess  so  many  charming  examples  of  Tudor  and  Jacobean 
manor-houses  as  can  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  our  forest. 
Originally  erected  on  '  assarts  and  purprestures '  in  the  forest  by 
royal  grants  to  court  officials,  secretaries,  cofferers,  keepers  of  the 
royal  stables,  &c.,  they  are  surrounded  by  very  small  parks,  usually 
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not  more  than  a  hundred  acres.  Some  have  been  pulled  down  and 
others  rebuilt  in  the  later  Renaissance  style  ;  but  those  that  remain 
are  the  glory  of  our  district.  There  is  Billingbear,  the  home  of 
the  Nevilles  ;  Ockwells,  with  its  famous  glass  and  noble  hall,  the 
home  of  the  Norreys  family ;  Haines  Hill  of  the  Windebanks 
with  its  fine  long  gallery  and  its  memories  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  Puritan  Bigg,  who  contrived  to  possess  it  in  Cromwellian  times 
and  hold  on  to  it  when  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  and  granted 
the  old  rascal  a  pardon  that  is  now  preserved  in  the  long  gallery. 
Near  by  is  Shottesbrooke,  once  the  home  of  the  gallant  old  non- 
juror,  Francis  Cherry,  who  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  dispossessed 
and  persecuted  Jacobite  non-juring  fraternity — Bishop  Ken,  Dod- 
well,  Robert  Nelson,  Bowdler,  Grabe,  and  the  rest — -who  found  in 
this  house  '  a  complete  hotel  for  friendship,  learning  and  distress.' 
He  was  a  famous  rider,  and  the  story  is  told  of  him,  that  he  once 
took  a  daring  and  hazardous  leap,  when  closely  followed  by  King 
William  III,  in  order  to  induce  the  usurper,  who  was  an  indifferent 
horseman,  to  break  his  neck.  But  I  believe  not  the  story,  as  it  is 
entirely  in  contradiction  to  the  worthy  gentleman's  character. 

As  a  monarch  amongst  the  rest  of  our  houses  reigns  Bramshill, 
the  home  of  the  Copes,  built  by  Lord  Zouche  in  the  time  of  James  I 
for  his  son,  Prince  Henry.  You  can  still  see  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
feathers  on  the  front  of  the  house,  which  incorporates  a  still  earlier 
dwelling  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Situate  amidst  scenery 
of  great  beauty  in  a  noble  park  clothed  with  heather,  pines,  and 
bracken,  it  possesses  a  charm  that  is  all  its  own.  Its  beauties 
were  early  sung  by  William  Browne  in  his  '  Shepherd's  Pipe ' : 

'  Be  pleased,  great  lord,  when  underneath  the  shades 

Of  your  delightful  Bramshill,  when  the  spring 
Her  flowers  for  gentle  blasts  with  zephyrs  trades, 
Once  more  to  hear  a  silly  shepherd  sing.' 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  wherein  to  describe  its  many 
beauties,  and  we  must  leave  this  noble  Hampshire  home  in  its 
framework  of  dark  pines,  purple  heather,  and  yellow  gorse,  keeping 
watch  over  the  moors  and  forests,  which  have  often  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  the  merry  horn,  when  Sir  John  Cope  and  his  friends, 
Mr.  Chute  of  The  Vyne,  old  John  Warde,  and  Piers  Williams  of 
Temple,  rode  cheerily  to  hunt  the  fox,  or  with  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  when  King  and  Parliament  were  engaged  in  a  more  deadly 
contest. 
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Our  forest  is  sad  to-day,  sorrowing  for  the  slaughter  of  her 
trees,  her  giant  oaks  and  elms,  her  woods  of  fir,  which  have  gone 
to  make  pit-props  for  coal-mines  and  to  help  to  win  the  war.  Fire 
is  the  only  thing  she  really  dreads — the  carelessly  dropt  match,  the 
gipsy  camp-fire,  the  pranks  of  mischievous  boys,  which  devastate 
her  gorse-clad  commons,  destroy  her  trees,  and  turn  her  fair  land- 
scape into  miles  of  blackened  desolation.  But  her  old  heart  is 
always  young  and  stirring,  and  soon  she  covers  the  blackened 
ground  with  flowers  and  fern  and  gorse  and  the  little  green  pyramids 
of  fir  which  stand  up  out  of  the  heather  triumphant  over  tyranny 
and  the  strange  woes  of  an  untoward  youth.  May  that  not  be  a 
parable,  an  omen,  for  our  country,  our  England,  the  passing  away 
of  the  hideous  present,  with  all  its  horrors,  its  blackness,  and 
devastated  ruin,  and  the  quick  re-growth  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  the  England  of  to-morrow  ? 
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T EN  E  BRAE. 
I. 

THE  door  opened,  the  hidden  lamps  around  the  cornice  flashed 
into  subdued  light,  and  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham,  with  one  hand  at 
the  electric  switch  and  the  other  upon  the  door-knob,  paused  for 
a  moment  on  the  threshold  and  looked  into  the  room. 

It  was  a  long,  luxurious,  hospitable  sort  of  room.  Its  cream- 
coloured  walls  were  hung  with  a  few  good  etchings  and  small 
water-colours.  Its  furniture  was  impeccable :  a  Chippendale 
bookcase,  a  Chinese  cabinet  in  black  and  gold  lacquer,  ornamented 
with  two  peacock's  eyes  on  the  leaves  of  its  door,  and  standing  on 
gilded  dragon's  claws,  a  writing  bureau  from  Venice  of  some  dark 
hard  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory  that  was  yellow  with  age — everything 
had  that  indefinable  quality  of  craftsmanship  which  will  harmonise 
only  with  its  kind.  In  another  small  cabinet  of  satin-wood  were 
a  few  pieces  of  exquisite  china.  A  baby  grand-piano — perhaps 
the  only  definite  symbol  of  modernity  in  the  room — occupied  one 
corner  ;  and  on  a  circular  table  by  the  Chinese  cabinet  was  a  Nankin 
bowl  filled  with  hot-house  roses.  An  immense  Persian  carpet, 
three  hundred  years  old  and  woven  with  the  mystical  pattern 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  colours  were  as  vivid  as  if  it  was  indeed 
imperishable,  covered  the  entire  floor.  The  easy  chairs  and  the 
long  couch  standing  obliquely  before  the  hearth  were  draped  in 
rose  brocade,  and  heavy  curtains  of  the  same  hue  concealed  the 
windows  which,  at  the  far  end,  overlooked  the  Embankment.  In 
the  hearth,  beneath  more  old  china  and  a  narrow  French  mirror, 
a  log-fire  blazed  and  crackled  cheerfully,  scenting  the  air. 

As  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
her  attitude  had  something  of  inquiry  and  suspicion  in  it.  She 
seemed  almost  to  be  expecting  to  find  some  person  in  the  room, 
although  no  one,  unless  it  were  a  servant,  was  likely  to  be  there.  She 
had  thrust  open  the  door  and  switched  on  the  lights  with  a  nervous 
swiftness  which  might  have  led  one  to  suspect  that  even  before 
turning  the  handle  she  had  hesitated,  bracing  herself  for  the 
entrance,  like  a  child  who  is  afraid  of  shadows.  Her  cousin,  Lettice 
Ellison,  who  had  accompanied  her  home  from  France  a  few  days 
before,  would  have  recognised  the  symptoms  had  she  been  present 
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at  that  moment ;  for  Mrs.  Aylsham  betrayed  the  same  odd 
reluctance  to  enter  any  unlighted  room  in  that  house  after  dark. 
Now  that  the  horrors  of  her  three  years  of  married  life  were  ended — 
and  ended,  as  everyone  agreed,  in  the  best  possible  way — she 
appeared  to  capitulate  with  her  nerves  as  she  had  never  done 
while  those  horrors  endured.  She  had  possessed  always  in  the 
old  days  extraordinary  powers  of  self-control.  Lettice  Ellison 
explained  the  change  (to  ease  her  own  misgivings)  by  supposing 
it  to  be  a  natural  relaxation  now  that  the  need  for  all  discipline 
was  past.  Yet  the  story  was  becoming  ancient  history ;  it  was 
already  a  year  old  ;  and,  even  as  Laura  Maple  Aylsham  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  simulate  regrets  she  did  not  feel,  so 
there  could  be  few  women  apparently  less  likely  to  remain,  after 
twelve  months  of  freedom  from  purgatory,  still  a  prey  to  the 
reaction  of  escape.  She  was  young,  pretty,  and  clever ;  and  all 
the  glitter  and  romance  of  life,  which  her  tragic  marriage  had  seemed 
to  deny  to  her  for  ever,  was  again  hers  to  seize  and  enjoy.  .  .  . 

The  cheerful,  glowing  room  into  which  she  now  looked  was  in 
itself,  one  would  have  thought,  a  tonic  for  nerves  and  spirit.  And, 
in  fact,  its  charm  seemed  to  reassure  her,  so  that  she  made  a  little 
grimace  at  her  own  weakness  as  she  moved  forward  from  the 
doorway.  Yet,  as  she  looked  about  her,  she  was  not  wholly 
satisfied.  For  a  year  the  room  had  been  closed,  its  blinds  drawn, 
its  furniture  wrapped  in  calico  ;  since  her  return  she  had  not  used 
it,  preferring  her  own  small  boudoir  on  the  floor  above ;  and  there 
pervaded  it  even  now,  to  her  mind,  lingering  traces  of  this  pro- 
longed desuetude.  Its  re-commissioning,  under  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Clyst,  the  housekeeper,  had  been  methodical  to  a  degree.  Every 
article  was  replaced  precisely  where  it  had  stood  a  year  before. 
And  with  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  past  there  was 
blended  that  air  of  smug  propriety  peculiar  to  all  rooms  that  have 
been  cleaned  and  tidied  by  efficient  servants.  The  net  result 
irritated  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham.  She  began  to  move  restlessly 
about,  disturbing  symmetrical  cushions,  re-arranging  books  and 
china  in  a  less  formal  pattern.  She  moved  the  bowl  of  roses  on 
to  the  piano  and  pushed  the  circular  table  out  of  its  correct 
alignment  with  the  Chinese  cabinet.  A  small  chair  was  pulled 
from  the  wall  and  placed  elsewhere.  And  her  fine  eyes  were  still 
roving  over  the  furniture,  considering,  as  it  seemed,  plans  for 
a  complete  redisposition  at  some  future  time,  when  something 
else  caught  her  attention.  She  turned  toward  the  window,  her 
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head  lifted,  something  very  like  terror  in  her  eyes.  Her  nostrils 
dilated  as  she  sniffed  at  the  air  of  the  room  ;  and  then,  walking 
swiftly  to  the  heavy,  rose-coloured  curtains,  she  swept  them  apart 
and  stared  out  into  the  night.  A  fog  was  rising — thickening  silently 
and  stealthily  like  darkness  materialised.  The  lights  of  Battersea, 
across  the  river,  were  hidden  deep  in  it ;  and  even  the  lamps 
which  lined  the  Embankment  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
already  were  mere  blurs  of  yellow.  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  shuddered. 
Letting  the  curtains  fall,  she  pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  eyes, 
as  if  to  blot  out  even  the  memory  of  this  very  ordinary  London 
scene. 

As  she  stood  there,  a  tall  and  rather  tragic  figure  in  black 
against  the  warm  rose  brocade,  an  electric  bell  sounded  below. 
The  first  of  her  guests  had  arrived. 

II. 

Charles  Hembury  entered  the  room  in  his  usual  impulsive 
fashion.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man  on  the  edge  of  forty,  already 
grey,  with  a  long,  clever,  clean-shaven  face,  stamped  legibly  with 
the  hall-marks  of  kindliness,  irritability,  and  a  predisposition  to 
worry  unduly  about  everything.  He  was  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  was  at  this  time  acting  as  secretary  to  some  interminable 
commission  assembled  to  delimit  international  boundaries  around 
British  Guiana.  Laura  Maple  Aylsham,  who  knew  him  very  well 
indeed,  prepared  herself  for  the  inevitable  torrent  of  questions 
and  reproaches. 

'  My  dear  child  ! '  Hembury  cried,  '  What  does  this  mean  ? 
When  did  you  get  back  ?  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  before  ? 
You  never  said  a  word  in  your  last  letter  about  coming 
back  so  soon.  I  didn't  expect  you  till  the  spring.  What 
has  happened  ?  .  .  .  ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham,  '  except  that  I  changed 
my  mind.  I  decided  to  come  back  a  fortnight  ago,  and  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Clyst  to  get  the  house  ready.  Lettice  and  I  crossed  over 
last  Thursday.  And  how  are  you,  Charles  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Driven  nearly  frantic, 
of  course,  by  these  purblind  old  women  on  the  Commission.' 
Diverted  for  a  moment,  Hembury  returned  to  the  charge  with 
renewed  vigour.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Laura,  that  you  have 
been  here  nearly  a  week  without  letting  me  know  ? ' 
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'  Guilty,  I'm  afraid,  Charles,  but  .  .  .' 

'  I  can't  understand  you  !  Not  a  line  for  weeks,  and  then, 
when  I  think  you're  at  Arcachon,  I  get  a  note  asking  me  to  dinner  ! 
Really,  Laura,  you  might  have  shown  a  little  consideration.  Do 
you  realise  it  is  nearly  five  months  since  I  saw  you  at  that  God- 
forsaken place,  Perpignan  ?  .  .  .  I'm  very  glad  you're  back, 
of  course  ;  but  I  did  think  I  was  entitled  to  know  something 
about  your  movements.  I've  enough  worries  as  it  is.  ...  And 
what  on  earth,  my  dear  child,  possessed  you  to  come  back  to 
England  in  December,  of  all  months  ?  Everybody  has  got 
influenza  ;  and  how  a  rational  being  can  leave  the  south  of 
France  !  .  .  . ' 

Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham,  well  used  to  these  outbursts,  laid  a  hand 
on  his  arm. 

'  Listen,  Charles,'  she  said  quietly,  '  and  don't  get  so 
excited.  ...  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  back  quite  suddenly. 
I  realised  that  I  was  acting  like  a  coward,  and  a  silly  coward.  I 
was  afraid  of  this  house,  afraid  of  London,  afraid  of  the  winter 
and  the  long  dark  nights  .  .  .  and  the  fogs.  Well,  I  told  myself 
that  I  had  got  to  face  it  all  some  time.  If  I  had  waited  till  the 
spring,  as  I  had  arranged,  it  would  not  have  been  a  fair  test.  There 
still  would  have  been  a  winter  to  dread.  I  felt  that  I  must  know 
at  once  whether  I  could  stand  it  or  not.  And  so  I  just  packed 
up  and  came.  Poor  Lettice  must  have  thought  me  mad.  It 
has  spoilt  all  her  plans,  but  she  has  been  as  sweet  as  usual  about 
it.  ...  And  as  for  not  writing  to  tell  you — well,  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  we  were  alone  here  for  a  few  days,  without  any- 
one knowing  I  was  back.  I  wanted  to — to  try  myself,  I  suppose. 
I  have  hardly  written  to  anyone.  Except  the  Jenssens,  who  are 
coming  to-night — I  must  see  Ethel  before  she  goes  away — none 
of  my  friends  know  that  I'm  in  England.  I'm  sorry  if  you  feel 
hurt.  I  seem  to  have  behaved  rather  badly,  but  I've  only  been 
trying  to  work  things  out  in  my  own  way.  And  it  is  very  good 
to  see  you  again,  Charles.  .  .  .  ' 

Hembury  was  still  puzzled  and  mortified.  He  knew,  better 
than  anyone  (unless  perhaps  it  were  Lettice  Ellison),  the  truth 
about  the  Maple  Aylshams.  With  good  reason  he  had  detested 
the  half -mad  husband  as  profoundly  as  he  had  pitied  the  wife  ; 
and  no  one  had  sympathised  more  fully  with  the  latter's  desire 
to  escape  for  a  while  from  all  associations  which  reminded  her  of 
her  years  of  persecution  and  their  drastic  ending.  But  it  was 
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not  surprising  if  at  this  moment  he  felt  hurt  at  having  been  left 
in  the  dark  about  her  return  and  then  fobbed  off,  as  he  put  it 
to  himself,  with  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party.  There  were 
several  matters  he  wished  to  discuss  in  private  with  Laura  Maple 
Aylsham.  Moreover,  although  very  shrewd  and  capable,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  irritable  ways,  infinitely  kind-hearted,  he 
was  not  a  man  of  strong  imagination.  His  insight  into  character 
had  certain  definite  limits ;  and  while  his  own  impulses  seemed 
to  him  always  perfectly  rational,  he  was  impatient  of  feminine 
whims  and  fancies  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  outlived  their  logical 
course. 

'  My  dear  child,'  he  said  fretfully,  (all  women  younger  than 
himself  were  '  children '  to  Hembury,)  '  I  did  hope  that  by  this 
time  you  had  forgotten  all  those  nightmares  of  yours.  They 
were  natural  enough  a  year  ago,  after  the  shock  and  the  infernal 
time  you'd  been  having  and  all  that ;  but  surely  you  don't  still 
believe  in  the  stuff  you  used  to  talk  about  the  house  being  haunted, 
and  your  dread  of  fogs  and  darkness  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  ... 
For  your  own  sake,  Laura,'  he  went  on  more  gently,  '  I  hoped  that 
was  done  with  long  ago.  You  are  an  extraordinarily  level-headed 
person  in  most  things.  Aren't  you  really  cured  yet  of  those 
fancies  ? ' 

Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham,  with  one  small  black  slipper  upon  the 
brass  rail  of  the  fender,  looked  into  the  fire  for  some  seconds  before 
replying.  She  appeared  very  young  and  somehow  very  forlorn 
at  that  moment ;  and  Hembury,  in  spite  of  his  excellent  reasons 
for  scouting  her  morbid  fancies,  could  remember  only  what  she 
had  suffered.  It  struck  him,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  that 
drowning  had  been  too  good  a  death  for  Maple  Aylsham. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said  at  last.  '  I  don't  know.  At  least  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  fancies  or  not.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 
All  the  time  I  have  been  travelling  about  France  they  have  followed 
me ;  and  now  that  I'm  back  again  in  the  house  I  shall  find  out, 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  are  only  fancies,  they  will  go  in 
time.  ...  Do  you  know,  while  I  was  away  I  always  thought  of 
this  house  as  being  hidden  in  fog  ?  I  could  never  see  it.  I  used  to 
picture  London  spread  out  in  the  sunshine,  with  spires  gleaming 
and  green  trees  in  the  parks,  and  one  little  dark  blot  just  here, 
like  a  blot  of  ink.  .  .  .  There's  a  fog  to-night.  Is  it  bad  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  is  going  to  be,'  said  Hembury.  '  It  is  just  an  ordinary 
London  fog — a  natural  phenomenon  assisted  by  furnaces  which 
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do  not  consume  their  own  smoke.  If  you  had  waited  till  the 
spring  you  would  have  escaped  your  little  dark  blot.  .  .  .  But 
seriously,  Laura,  when  you  talk  about  these  fancies  of  yours,  you 
don't  really  believe  there's  an  alternative,  do  you  ?  You  don't 
believe  in  spectres  and  hobgoblins,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  faint  smile  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

'  If  you  mean  clanking  chains  and  headless  horsemen,'  she  said, 
'  I  don't.  But  there  are  other  things.  .  .  .  There  is  something—- 
or somebody — about  this  house  after  dark.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Oh, 
I  am  sure  of  it !  ...  I  have  prayed  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
only  fancy,  as  you  call  it.  I  think  I  shall  know  very  soon.  And 
if  it  is  not  fancy  .  .  .' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Laura ! '  Hembury  cried  in  exasperated  tones, 
'  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  this  nonsense  out  of  your  head  !  Just 
because  your  husband  had  a  mania  for  prowling  about  in  the  dark, 
and  could  see  like  a  cat,  and  revelled  in  fogs  and  other  beastliness, 
and  indulged  his  uncanny  tastes  to  make  your  life  a  torture  to  you, 
you  build  up  some  wild  phantasmagoria  of  absurdities  now  that 
he  is  dead  !  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  man,  but  we  all  know 
he  wasn't  sane.  .  .  .' 

'  Nor  was  I — once,'  said  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham.  But  she  spoke 
almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  to  herself  ;  and  Hembury  paid  no  attention 
to  her  words. 

'  Do  pull  yourself  together,  Laura,'  he  went  on.  '  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  you  like  this.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  enjoying 
yourself  abroad  and  forgetting  all  the  bad  times.  I  expected  to 
find  you  quite  your  old  ~°lf  again.  And  now  you  don't  seem  a 
bit  better.  How  have  you  been  sleeping  ?  Let  me  look  at  you.' 

She  turned  swiftly  round  from  the  fire  and  put  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders. 

'  Poor  old  Charles  ! '  she  said.  '  I'm  a  morbid  little  beast. 
But  it's  nice  to  hear  you  grumbling  again.  Let's  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  I  told  you  who  was  coming  to  dinner,  didn't  I  ?  ' 

Hembury,  studying  her  face,  realised  for  the  first  time  how  pale 
and  tired  she  seemed.  The  diffused  lights  from  the  cornice  had 
helped  to  conceal  this  from  him  before,  when  he  was  preoccupied 
by  the  motive  and  manner  of  her  return.  Her  fine  eyes,  of  a  dark 
hazel  with  long  lashes  almost  black,  accentuated  her  pallor.  In  her 
undoubted  beauty  there  had  been  always  an  elusive  element  of 
pathos,  which  the  last  four  years  had  done  nothing  to  eradicate. 
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'  You  poor  child,  you  look  worn  out  already,'  he  said.  And, 
anxious  now  to  change  the  subject  his  own  persistence  had  provoked, 
he  aired  a  minor  grievance  which  her  last  question  recalled  to  his 
mind.  '  Yes,  you  mentioned  the  party,'  he  added  with  a  smile. 
'  I  thought  it  rather  superfluous.  If  you  had  condescended  to 
tell  me  that  you  were  back,  we  could  have  had  a  quiet  dinner  together 
before  you  began  this  giddy  round  of  entertaining.  There  are  lots 
of  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.' 

Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  only  laughed,  a  pleasant,  soft  contralto 
laugh  that  fell  in  an  unexpected  cadence  at  the  end. 

'  Don't  you  see,'  she  said,  '  that  that  was  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  avoid  ?  If  you  and  I  sat  solemnly  together  alone,  we  should 
simply  talk  of  ourselves  and  of  old  times — as  we  have  begun  to  do 
already  !  If  we  didn't  talk  of  them,  we  should  be  thinking  of  them. 
And  I  have  been  thinking  of  them  until  I  get  the  creeps,  as  you 
see.  ...  I  want  to  break  the  ice  here  with  a  sort  of  house-warming, 
with  one  or  two  comparative  strangers  to  leaven  it,  so  that  we  shall 
talk  of  everything  but  myself  and  my  silly  troubles.  Later  on, 
we  can  discuss  all  the  weighty  matters  you  have  been  hoarding 
up.  .  .  .  Now  do  you  see,  Charles  ?  I  asked  you  to  come  early  so 
that  I  could  explain,  but  I  hoped  you  would  understand.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Hembury,  '  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  Anything 
that  you  think  will  help  you.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  you  mentioned 
a  bishop.  What  bishop  ?  I  didn't  know  you  knew  one  ;  and  of 
course  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  say  who  he  was.  Your  letters 
get  more  and  more  elliptic,  Laura.  You  make  casual  allusions 
to  places  and  persons  I've  never  heard  of,  and  expect  me  to  know 
all  about  them.  .  .  .' 

'  He's  only  a  Colonial  bishop,'  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  explained, 
'  but  rather  a  dear.  Greig  is  his  name,  and  he  comes  from  Alaska 
or  Nyanza  or  somewhere.  .  .  .  He  and  his  wife  crossed  with  us 
in  the  boat,  and  then  we  shared  a  carriage  from  Dover,  and  as  they 
seemed  rather  lost  in  London  I  asked  them  in  to-night — to  provide 
the  outside  element,  partly.  Mrs.  Greig  speaks  seven  aboriginal 
dialects  and  wears  a  fringe,  but  she's  quite  nice.' 

'  Your  ideas  about  his  diocese,'  Hembury  remarked,  '  seem 
to  be  characteristically  vague.  As  I  don't  think  they  speak  as  many 
as  seven  dialects  in  Alaska,  Nyanza  sounds  more  probable.  The 
two  places  are  only  four  or  five  thousand  miles  apart.' 

'  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  a's  in  it,  anyhow.  And  it  doesn't 
really  matter.  Then  the  Jenssens  are  coming,  as  I  told  you.  They 
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are  going  back  to  Upsala  soon,  poor  things,  and  I  haven't  seen 
Ethel  for  ages.  .  .  .  And  Lettice  is  here,  of  course,  and  that's  all. 
We  are  seven,  in  fact.  It  is  not  a  very  formidable  gathering, 
Charles.' 

'  I  should  think  your  polyglot  she-bishop  ought  to  hit  it  off 
with  Jenssen,'  Hembury  said.  '  I  met  him  the  other  day  in 
Piccadilly,  mooning  along  with  his  mind  in  the  Fourth  Dimension 
or  the  Differential  Calculus,  and  on  the  point  of  being  run  over 
by  an  omnibus.' 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and  parted  the  curtains.  Laura 
Maple  Aylsham,  who  had  seemed  momentarily  to  have  put  aside 
her  troubles,  looked  after  him,  to  where  a  wedge  of  dark  glass 
showed  above  his  head  amid  the  rose  brocade,  with  a  flicker  of  her 
old  apprehension. 

'  Fog's  very  thick,'  said  Hembury,  letting  the  curtains  fall 
together  again  and  turning  back  to  her.  '  It  may  keep  them  away.' 

If  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  it  was  negatived  instantly. 
For,  as  he  spoke,  the  bell  sounded  once  more ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Lettice  Ellison,  a  bright  small  figure  in  pink,  came  into 
the  room. 

She  was  an  attractive,  shrewd  little  person,  dark  as  a  sloe  and 
loyal  as  a  dog,  and  was  three  years  younger  than  her  cousin,  to 
whom  she  was  utterly  devoted.  She  had  come  to  regard  the  very 
existence  of  Maple  Aylsham  as  an  outrage  ;  and  since  his  timely 
decease  she  had  abandoned  every  other  interest  to  help  his  widow 
in  her  search,  about  the  quieter  parts  of  Southern  France,  for  that 
peace  and  forgetfulness  which  the  elder  woman  so  sadly  needed. 
If  the  cure  was  incomplete,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  Lettice 
Ellison's. 

She  was  still  talking  to  Charles  Hembury,  whom  she  liked  and 
habitually  teased,  and  to  whom  she  looked  for  the  ultimate  solution 
of  her  cousin's  problem,  when  the  other  guests  were  announced. 
The  bishop  and  his  wife,  it  appeared,  had  foregathered  out  of  the 
fog  with  the  Jenssens  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house. 

III. 

The  ladies  had  withdrawn  from  the  rather  sombre  dining-room, 
and  the  three  men.  were  sitting  over  coffee  and  liqueurs.  The 
Bishop  of  Nyanza,  who  drank  neither,  was  further  indulging  his 
exotic  tastes  by  smoking  a  pipe. 
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The  dinner  had  run  its  course  with  success  and  even  gaiety. 
Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  had  chattered  and  laughed  in  an  unconstrained 
fashion  that  went  far  to  lull  Hembury's  earlier  misgivings.  Her 
old  schoolfellow,  Ethel  Jenssen,  was  happy  to  find  her  freed  and 
apparently  recovered  from  the  burden  of  what  notoriously  had  been 
a  disastrous  union.  Lettice  Ellison  had  poked  fun  at  everybody  : 
at  Hembury  for  his  precision  of  speech,  at  Jenssen  for  his  abstraction 
in  the  Higher  Mathematics,  and  even,  in  a  discreet  way,  at  the 
bishop's  wife,  who,  in  an  astounding  costume  of  what  appeared 
to  be  black  armour,  made  embittered  comparisons  between  a 
decadent  Europe  and  those  simple  regions  where  she  asserted  her- 
self despotically  in  seven  dialects.  There  had  been  one  awkward 
little  relapse  when  Jenssen,  with  the  tactlessness  of  a  scientific  man, 
introduced  the  subject  of  fogs,  a  propos  of  that  night's  infliction, 
and  then  made  matters  worse  by  retailing  his  own  absurd  mishaps 
during  a  similar  visitation  when  he  had  been  in  London  a  year 
earlier.  For  it  was  in  the  historic  fog  to  which  he  referred  (as  he 
should  have  remembered  if  only  from  the  kicks  his  wife  now  aimed 
under  the  table  at  his  shins)  that  George  Maple  Aylsham  had 
rather  mysteriously  perished.  The  bishop's  lady,  however,  entirely 
unconscious  of  any  tragic  undercurrent  in  this  topic,  had  intervened 
happily  with  some  apt  reflections  upon  the  salubrious  climate  of 
Lake  Nyanza  ;  and  the  conversation  was  restored  to  an  innocuous 
plane. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  when  the  men  were  alone  the 
talk  should  turn  presently 'to  the  late  master  of  the  house.  Jenssen, 
an  English-born  and  educated  Swede,  recently  translated  to  a 
professorship  in  his  own  country's  University  of  Upsala,  and  now 
in  London  to  attend  some  erudite  Congress  at  the  Royal  Society, 
had  met  Maple  Aylsham  more  than  once.  He  was  interested  in 
the  latter's  exceptional  case  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and 
naturally  applied  to  Hembury  for  details  to  fill  in  the  lacunae 
in  his  own  sketchy  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  The  bishop,  on 
the  other  hand,  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  the  business,  had 
proved  already  to  be  possessed  of  a  childlike  and  uncontrollable 
itch  of  curiosity,  so  that  now  the  hint  of  a  queer  story  made 
him  agog  for  more.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Hembury, 
without  being  impolite,  to  parry  the  Swedish  professor's  harmless 
questions ;  and  there  really  was  no  reason  why  he  should  do  so. 
Only,  as  always  was  the  case  when  he  was  strongly  moved  by  any 
injustice  or  scandal,  he  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  irritation, 
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and  expressed  himself  more  vigorously  and  revealed  more  intimate 
aspects  of  the  deplorable  affair  than  perhaps  Laura  Maple  Aylsham 
would  have  approved. 

'  Most  singular  ! '  the  bishop  had  said,  ungrammatically,  after 
some  remark  of  Jenssen's.  '  Very  curious  indeed !  And  you 
really  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Hembury,  that  this  unfortunate  man  could 
see  in  the  dark — like  a  cat  ?  ' 

'  I  would  not  commit  myself,'  said  Hembury  precisely,  '  to 
define  his  powers  of  vision.  But  he  was  quite  abnormal.  Abnormal 
in  every  sense,  of  course  :  he  was  really  mad.  .  .  .  He  certainly 
preferred  the  darkness  to  daylight,  and  it  grew  on  him,  so  that 
toward  the  end  he  used  often  to  prowl  about  London  all  night  and 
sleep  most  of  the  day.  But  what  he  really  revelled  in  was  a  fog. 
I  have  seen  him  do  extraordinary  things  in  a  fog,  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  his  gift  (if  one  can  call  it  that :  it  was  a  curse  to 
everyone  else)  was  some  uncanny  instinct  rather  than  any  optical 
peculiarity.  .  .  .  And  it  was  a  fog  which  finished  him  in  the 
end — very  happily  for  all  concerned  ! ' 

'  Indeed !  '  said  the  bishop.  '  And  how  was  that,  if  I  may 
ask?' 

'  Well,  among  his  other  vices — he  had  no  virtues  that  I  could 
ever  discover — -was  drink.  He  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
drunkard  :  he  never  raved  or  became  violent,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  even  stupid  ;  a  little  drink,  in  fact,  seemed  to  sharpen  all 
his  beastly  nocturnal  instincts.  Where  you  or  I — forgive  the 
supposition — would  have  got  talkative  and  rather  silly,  Aylsham 
would  become  restless.  His  eyes  used  to  glitter  in  an  extraordinary, 
evil  sort  of  way  after  a  few  glasses  of  champagne.  And  then  he 
would  play  some  mad,  impish  trick,  such  as  turning  all  the  lights 
out  and  frightening  people.  The  man  was  naturally  cruel,  and 
his  jokes  (as  he  called  them)  took  that  form.  If  the  weather  was 
foggy  it  always  excited  him,  and  if  he'd  had  something  to  drink 
as  well  he  was  capable  of  any  devilry.  He  used  to  prowl  about 
in  a  fog  deliberately  scaring  people — -pinching  them  suddenly, 
pulling  their  ears,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  hopping  off 
and  laughing.  It  sounds  merely  childish,  of  course,  but  you  can 
imagine  how  nervous  women  took  it ;  and  it  was  women  and 
children  he  used  to  make  for.  And  you  must  remember  that  he 
was  positively  uncanny  in  any  sort  of  darkness.  He  never  seemed 
to  look  where  he  was  going,  he  never  lost  his  way  or  tripped  up, 
and  he  could  point  out  things  no  one  else  could  see  at  all.  .  .  . 
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Well,  one  of  his  favourite  pranks — he'd  do  it  for  anybody,  just 
to  show  off — was  walking  in  a  fog  or  pitch  darkness  along  some 
narrow  ledge.  He  has  done  it  more  than  once  along  the  coping 
round  the  roof  of  this  house,  which  is  about  a  foot  wide  with  a 
sheer  drop  into  the  street.  .  .  .  You  know  the  wall  of  the  Embank- 
ment across  the  road  here  ?  He  was  fond  of  running  along  the 
top  of  that  wall — running,  mind  you,  in  a  fog  or  the  darkest  night 
he  could  find  ! — turning  out  all  the  lamps  as  he  went  by  and  then 
running  back  again.  .  .  .' 

'  But  surely,'  the  bishop  interrupted,  '  surely  the  man  should 
have  been  put  under  restraint  ?  He  was  obviously  mad  ! ' 

'  It  was  not  so  easy,'  said  Hembury.  '  There  is  no  definite  law 
against  playing  the  fool,  and  he  was  hardly  ever  caught  at  these 
tricks.  Besides,  he  could  appear  perfectly  rational  if  he  chose, 
and  he  was  cunning,  like  all  madmen.  He  was  a  good  business 
man,  looked  after  his  property  quite  well  in  an  erratic  sort  of  way, 
and  could  be  really  interesting  as  a  talker.  One  can't  place  him 
in  any  accepted  category.  In  fact,  I  have  often  thought  that  he 
was  less  mad  than  inhuman,  or  wwhuman — whichever  you  please. 
A  sort  of  devil  on  earth,  you  know.  I  never  met  another  like  him, 
and  never  want  to.  ...  The  great  difficulty,  however,  was  that 
Laura  Aylsham  set  her  face  against  any  exposure.  I  begged  her 
again  and  again  to  get  some  alienist  to  see  him.  The  man  was 
simply  a  dangerous,  revengeful  fiend  towards  the  end,  and  things 
were  getting  intolerable.  He  tried  to  take  it  out  of  people  who, 
as  he  thought,  had  injured  him.  One  of  them  was  his  wife  ;  and 
his  methods.  .  .  .  Well,  I  can't  talk  calmly  about  him,  although 
he  is  dead.  De  mortuis,  and  so  on,  doesn't  apply  to  men  like 
George  Maple  Aylsham.  ...  In  any  case,  Mrs.  Aylsham  refused 
to  move  in  the  matter.  She  is  very  proud,  and  she  has  some  high- 
flown  notions  about  marriage  with  which  I  don't  agree.  Nor 
would  you,  Dr.  Greig,  if  you  knew  what  she  had  been  through. 
It  doesn't  bear  talking  about.  .  .  .' 

Hembury  paused  for  a  moment  to  push  the  brandy  across  the 
table  to  Jenssen,  and  to  provide  himself  with  another  cigarette. 
The  dark  room,  lighted  only  by  a  single  hanging  lamp,  was  clouded 
with  tobacco  smoke  which  floated  in  a  level  canopy  above  the 
heads  of  the  three  men.  There  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the  leaf 
a  faint,  elusive  odour  of  fog,  for  the  denser  vapour  outs'de,  thickening 
as  the  evening  drew  on,  had  found  its  way  into  the  house. 

'  Mind  you,'  Hembury  continued,  '  even  if  we  had  persuaded 
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Mrs.  Aylsham  to  take  action,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  man.     He  was  abnormal  and  malicious 
and  crue',  but  he  was  never  violent,  he  couldn't  be  described  as  a 
drunkard,  and  ...  in  short,  to  get  a  separation,  for  example, 
what  could  we  have  proved  ?     That  he  was  ruining  his  wife's 
health  and  nerves  by  impish  tricks  and  suggestion  ?     You   can't 
easily  convince  a  court  that  a  man  is  a  demon.     The  days  of  witch- 
craft are  supposed  to  be  over.     I  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
was  certifiable  as  insane,  because  he  could  always  restrain  himself 
before  strangers  and  behave  like  a  rational  being.    Even  like  an 
attractive  one  !  .  .  .    He  was  summonsed  once  for   putting  out 
these  very  lights  on  the  Embankment — a  policeman  caught  him 
at  it.    He  said  it  was  a  silly  joke,  explained  that  he  had  had  a  lively 
evening  and  a  good  deal  of  champagne,  apologised  in  the  most 
charming  way,  and  got  off  with  a  nominal  fine.    You  can  do  almost 
anything  short  of  murder  in  England  if  you  are  supposed  merely 
to  be  intoxicated.    It  is  considered  a  rather  manly  failing  to  which 
we  are  all  liable.  .  .  .    However,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
his  death — -if  you  are  not  bored  by  this  time.     I'm  afraid  I've 
wandered  off  the  point.' 

'  Not  at  all !  '  said  the  bishop,  and  obviously  meant  it.  '  It 
interests  me  profoundly.  I  recall  a  case  at  Umtuku,  which  is 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  M'Wanga,  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
where  .  .  .  but  that  story  will  keep.  Pray  go  on.' 

'  It  is  no  secret,'  Hembury  continued.  '  The  papers  got  hold 
of  a  garbled  version  at  the  time,  and  were  full  of.  it.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  black  fog  last  winter — November  the  18th. 
You  were  in  sunnier  regions,  Dr.  Greig,  where  apparently  there 
are  no  fogs.  Jenssen  remembers  it,  though  :  he  was  talking  about 
it  at  dinner.  By  the  way,  Jenssen  ' — he  broke  off  to  address  the 
Swede — •'  it  is  better  to  keep  off  that  subject  when  Laura  is  within 
hearing.  She  is  very  nervy  about  it  still.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  this  was  a  real,  bad  fog ;  the  sort  of  thing  we  don't  often 
get  nowadays.  You  couldn't  see  a  yard.  Traffic  was  held  up, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  accidents.  Aylsham  was  out  in  it,  of  course 
— revelling  in  it.  He  came  into  the  house  after  dinner  in  a  very 
wild  state,  drugged  with  fog  and  excitement.  By  this  time  Mrs. 
Aylsham's  nerves  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  down — I  don't 
think  she  could  have  stood  the  life  much  longer  ;  and  as  he  was  even 
more  mad  and  fiendish  than  usual,  there  was  some  sort  of  a  scene. 
He  dashed  out  again,  and  was  only  seen  afterwards,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  by  one  other  person.  .  .  .  One  of  the  women  servants 
had  been  out  in  the  afternoon,  had  lost  her  way,  like  most  other 
people,  and  had  managed  to  get  back  into  this  road  about  nine 
o'clock.  She  was  on  the  wrong  side,  by  the  Embankment  wall 
somewhere  near  Hungerford  Bridge.  The  wall,  in  fact,  was  the 
only  thing  which  gave  her  any  idea  of  her  whereabouts.  She  was 
standing  with  one  hand  on  it,  under  a  lamp,  trying  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  cross  the  road.  She  said  afterwards  that  she  could 
only  just  see  the  light  above  her  head  as  a  sort  of  blur.  Suddenly 
someone  came  running  along  the  top  of  the  wall  and  trod  on  her 
hand.  Of  course  she  screamed,  and  the  creature — -who  must  have 
been  Aylsham — -laughed,  turned  out  the  lamp  apparently  (for  it 
went  out),  and  vanished.  The  girl  had  hysterics.  Someone  found 
her  there  and  contrived  to  pilot  her  across  the  road  and  eventually 
back  to  this  house.  .  .  .  She  doesn't  seem  to  have  realised  that 
the  man  who  had  frightened  her  was  Aylsham — lie  was  careful 
usually  not  to  play  his  tricks  with  the  servants,  because  he  liked 
his  comfort,  and  most  of  them  thought  he  was  merely  eccentric ; 
but  Mrs.  Aylsham,  of  course,  had  no  delusions.  She  was  in  a 
wretched  state  at  the  moment,  thoroughly  overwrought,  and  from 
something  Aylsham  had  said  she  was  convinced  he  was  going  to 
exceed  even  his  usual  licence  of  behaviour  that  night,  and  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  try  to  find  him  and  restrain  him.  She  insisted 
on  going  out,  with  the  butler  they  had  then — -a  man  named  Crake, 
to  look  for  this  madman.  Of  course  it  was  a  hopeless,  quixotic 
piece  of  foolishness.  They  couldn't  see  anything.  At  one  time 
they  even  lost  each  other.  Laura  apparently  wandered  down  the 
Embankment  towards  Pimlico,  while  Crake  was  hunting  frenziedly 
for  her  in  the  opposite  direction.  ...  It  must  have  been  a  ghastly 
nightmare.  .  .  .' 

'  And  they  saw  nothing  of  her  husband  ?  '  the  bishop  asked. 

'No.  They  met  again  after  a  while,  and  Mrs.  Aylsham  was 
so  exhausted  and  hysterical  that  Crake  more  or  less  carried  her 
home.  She  was  seriously  ill,  and  when  everything  had  been  cleared 
up  she  went  away.  ...  As  for  Aylsham,  he  had  played  his  silly 
tricks  once  too  often.  I  said  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  in  a 
fog ;  but  he  did  that  night.  He  must  have  slipped  off  the  wall. 
The  river  was  high,  and  they  found  his  body  two  days  later  some- 
where near  the  Pool.  It  was  a  providential  riddance.  .  .  .' 

'  A  very  remarkable  story,'  the  bishop  said.  '  Very  remarkable 
indeed  ! ' 
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*  I  have  known  another  man  like  that,'  Jenssen  observed  in 
his  slow  way.    He  spoke  excellent  English  except  for  an  odd 
tendency  to  transpose  his  j's  and  y's  and  to   pronounce  his  g'a 
hard. 

'  Well,  shoot  him  or  get  him  locked  up  ! '  said  Hembury. 

'  Oh,  there  are  more.  There  is  a  scientific  name  for  them — • 
Tenebrists  or  Noctambulists  they  are  called.  As  you  say,  they  are 
not  mad  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  are  extra-human  :  some- 
thing outside  the  normal  type.  Something  older,  perhaps.  Usually 
they  are  blondes,  which  is  curious — Aylsham  had  yellow  hair ' — 
(he  pronounced  it  jellow) — '  and  they  have  a  genuine  sixth  sense, 
like  devils  or  angels.  In  parts  of  North  Eussia,  where  it  is  dark 
for  half  the  year,  they  are  believed  to  be  not  uncommon  ;  and  the 
peasantry  there,  who  are  very  primitive  and  intensely  superstitious, 
will  tell  you  all  sorts  of  stories  about  them.  Noctambulists,  for 
one  thing,  are  supposed  there  to  have  the  power  of  materialising 
after  death  out  of  profound  darkness  or  fog.  .  .  .' 

Hembury  got  up  and  flung  his  cigarette  into  the  fire. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  Jenssen,'  he  said,  '  don't  air  your  beastly 
knowledge  of  demonology  in  front  of  Laura  !     She's  got  some 
fantastic  notion  of  the  kind  in  her  head  now.    You  know  what 
women  are.  .  .  .     Suppose  we  forget  these  gruesome  topics  and 
join  the  ladies  ? ' 

IV. 

It  was  little  more  than  half  an  hour  later  when  the  guests 
prepared  to  leave.  The  fog  inspired  them  to  this  early  departure. 
The  bishop  had  gone  to  the  window  to  investigate,  and  declared 
that  it  was  very  dense. 

4 1  can't  see  the  lights  across  the  road,'  said  he.  '  Alicia,  my 
dear,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  going.  We  shall  have  to  walk,  you 
know.  Fortunately,  we  can  hardly  lose  our  way.' 

The  Greigs  were  staying  at  an  hotel  in  Sloane  Street ;  and  by 
following  Church  Street  to  the  King's  Road  it  seemed  that  they 
could  hardly  go  far  wrong.  The  Jenssens,  making  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Victoria,  could  accompany  them  to  Sloane  Square. 
And  everyone  was  standing  by  the  fire,  discussing  routes  and  land- 
marks, when  a  disconcerting  incident  occurred.  The  lights  in  the 
room  suddenly  went  out. 

Coming  so  pat  upon  Hembury  '&  story  of  Maple  Aylsham,  it 
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was  not  strange  if  even  the  three  men  were  for  th<.  moment  affected 
unpleasantly  by  this  eclipse.  Of  the  women,  Etnel  Jenssen  and 
the  bishop's  wife  saw  nothing  but  an  accident,  and  the  former 
laughed  ;  but  Laura  Maple  Aylsham,  with  a  gasp  of  terror,  gripped 
her  cousin's  arm  and  stood  shaking.  And  so  for  an  instant  they 
remained.  Behind  them  the  fire  had  been  glowing  ;  but  to  complete 
the  evil  illusion  its  blaze  shrank  and  fell  away  to  nothing  ;  and 
their  figures,  grouped  together  before  it,  flung  over  the  whole 
room  bloated  and  vacillating  shadows  which  merged  in  places 
into  palls,  black  and  impenetrable  as  ink. 

Hembury  broke  the  silence  and  tension  by  striding  forward, 
muttering  anathemas,  toward  the  switch  and  the  door.  He 
stumbled  over  a  chair  and  cursed  audibly  ;  and  from  behind  Him 
came  a  poignant  cry  from  Laura  Aylsham. 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !     George  /  .  .  .    For  God's  sake  !  .  .  . ' 

It  seemed  to  Hembury,  although  afterwards  he  was  shy  even 
of  thinking  about  so  preposterous  a  fancy,  that  some  one  laughed 
— someone  not  of  their  party.  And  with  the  sound,  if  indeed  it 
was  not  imaginary,  the  lights  flashed  into  being  again  around  the 
room,  and  tongues  of  flame,  like  prisoners  released,  leaped  upward 
from  the  faggots  in  the  hearth.  But  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham  had 
fainted. 

The  guests  made  their  departure  with  speed  and  discretion. 
Hembury  saw  them  out  into  the  street,  while  Lettice  Ellison 
ministered  to  her  cousin.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  the  fog  palpably 
thinning  ;  the  lamps  along  the  Embankment  wall  shone  visibly 
once  more  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  travellers  would  have 
much  difficulty  in  rinding  their  way  home.  With  cordial  farewells 
and  expressions  of  sympathy  they  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 
Hembury, who  intended  to  remain  until  Mrs.  Aylsham  was  recovered, 
returned  into  the  hall  to  find  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
with  Lettice  Ellison.  She  was  pitiably  white,  and  her  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright  and  distended  ;  but  although  she  trembled 
and  still  clung  to  the  younger  girl,  she  had  an  air  of  purpose  and 
self-command. 

'  Wait  a  few  minutes,  Charles,'  she  said.  '  I'm  all  right,  now, 
and  I  shall  be  down  again.' 

Left  to  himself,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  her  to 
go  straight  to  bed,  Hembury  tested  the  switch  of  the  drawing-room 
lights,  found  everything  in  order,  and  then  went  in  search  of  the 
housekeeper.  He  met  her  coming  from  her  quarters  in  answer 
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to  her  mistress's  bedroom  bell.  It  appeared  that,  so  far  as  she 
knew,  none  of  the  other  lights  in  the  house  had  failed.  He  turned 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  puzzled  and  vaguely  disturbed,  and 
cursing  the  inopportune  vagaries  of  electricity. 

It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Mrs.  Maple  Aylsham 
reappeared.  To  Hembury's  amazement,  she  wore  a  hat  and  a 
heavy  fur  coat ;  and  Lettice  Ellison,  who  followed,  also  was  dressed 
for  the  street.  '  . 

'  Good  heavens,  Laura  !  .  .  . '  he  began. 

'  Don't  talk  now,  please,  Charles  ! '  she  said.  '  Mrs.  Clyst  is 
outside,  with  our  bags.  .  .  .  Will  you  help  us  to  carry  them  ? 
I  can't  stay  in  this  house  to-night,  so  Lettice  and  I  are  going  to 
find  an  hotel.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  and  plainly  under  an  intense  effort  of 
self-control,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  finality ;  and  to  check  the 
torrent  of  remonstrance  he  was  about  to  utter  she  turned  back 
at  once  into  the  hall.  Lettice  Ellison,  as  she  followed  after, 
signalled  a  warning  to  him  to  refrain  from  useless  attempts  at 
dissuasion. 

But  Hembury,  unfortunately,  while  always  a  little  slow  to 
grasp  an  unexpected  situation,  was  also  a  man  who  seldom  could 
let  well  alone  when  he  was  startled  or  irritated.  He  was  both  at 
this  moment,  although  his  emotion  originated  solely  in  a  genuine 
concern  for  his  friend.  He  hurried  after  the  two  women,  fuming 
and  rather  flustered.  Lettice  Ellison  was  pausing  to  give  hasty 
counsels  of  encouragement  to  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Clyst ;  but  her 
cousin,  with  a  small  suit-case  in  her  hand,  already  was  at  the  front 
door.  Hembury,  unconsciously  admitting  an  established  fact  by 
snatching  his  hat  and  coat  from  the  rack,  rushed  after  her  into  the 
street.  He  seized  her  arm  as  she  was  descending  the  steps. 

'  Laura  ! '  he  cried.  '  What  is  this  madness  ?  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  ?  My  dear  child,  you  can't  go  out  like  this,  hunting 
for  hotels  in  a  fog  at  this  time  of  night !  You're  not  fit  to  be  out 
at  all — you  ought  to  be  in  bed  now  !  Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  come 
back  and  rest !  We  can  talk  things  over  to-morrow.  .  .  .' 

'  Oh,  don't,  don't,  Charles ! '  She  interrupted  him  almost 
fiercely.  '  Leave  me  alone  !  Don't  you  see  I  can't  bear  it  ? 
Nothing  will  induce  me  to  go  back  to  that  house — ever  ! ' 

As  though  set  blindly  on  escape — escape  from  the  house,  from 
Hembury's  ill-timed  arguments,  from  horrors  she  could  hardly 
formulate  to  herself — she  began  to  walk  rapidly  down  the  road  in 
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the  direction  of  Westminster.  The  fog,  in  tLQ,  mysterious  manner 
of  such  visitations,  was  every  moment  shredc:ng  and  dissolving, 
rolling  upward  from  the  river,  so  that  even  a  few  lights  on  the 
Battersea  shore  were  faintly  to  be  seen.  In  the  open  doorway  of 
the  house  behind,  which  let  out  a  cheerful  gush  of  radiance,  Lettice 
Ellison  was  about  to  follow  the  fugitive.  Hembury,  unconscious 
of  the  crisis  upon  which  he  was  rushing,  still  irritated,  anxious, 
and  blunderingly  tenacious  of  his  one  idea,  began  once  more  to 
remonstrate. 

'  Do  be  reasonable,  Laura  !  You'll  only  make  yourself  seriously 
ill !  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  house.  .  .  .  Come  back, 
there's  a  good  girl !  Just  because  a  few  lights  went  out,  a  year 
after  a  man  fell  into  the  river,  you  imagine  all  sorts  of  silly  things  ! 
It  isn't 

But  Laura  Maple  Aylsham  could  stand  no  more.  Her  over- 
wrought nerves  and  brain  turned  against  her.  She  stopped  and 
faced  him,  her  eyes  blazing. 

'  Oh,  you  make  me  mad  \ '  she  cried,  '  Don't  you  understand  ? 
He  didn't  fall  in  !  I  pushed  him  in  !  .  .  . ' 

DOUGLAS  G.  BROWNE. 
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JOHN  TYNDALL:   A    CENTENARY  SKETCH. 
1820-1893. 

THIS  year  sees  the  centenary  of  a  man  who  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  scientific  renascence  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  a  man 
of  warm  affections  as  well  as  intellectual  power,  whose  promised 
biography,  through  a  succession  of  untoward  circumstances,  has 
never  been  brought  to  completion.  The  more  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  memory  of  his  work  and  his  personality  should  be  recalled 
and  set  before  the  present  generation. 

John  Tyndall  was  one  of  the  most  effective  of  that  brilliant 
group  of  men,  at  once  investigators  and  disseminators  of  vital 
truths,  who  not  merely  carried  out  a  revolution  in  thought,  but 
won  for  succeeding  generations  a  long-denied  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  Carlyle  had  crystallised  for  them  a  conscious  hatred 
for  shams,  for  the  blinkerdom  of  doctrines  established  on  words 
not  on  facts,  which  bandaged  the  eyes  of  knowledge  and  sterilised 
thought  and  action.  Historical  criticism  had  long  challenged  the 
value  of  many  documents  on  which  current  orthodoxy  \^as  based  ; 
but  criticism  alone  affected  but  a  narrow  circle.  Geology  had  had 
a  wider  influence  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  still  there 
was  no  working  clue  to  the  progress  and  regress,  the  paradoxical 
variety  and  invariability  of  living  forms.  When  at  last  a  working 
clue  was  discovered  and  Darwin's  patient  sagacity  showed  how 
environment  would  pick  out  and  stabilise  suitable  variations — 
variations  the  ultimate  causes  of  which  lay  outside  his  enquiry — 
each  branch  of  natural  science,  released  from  former  limitations, 
found  a  new  place  in  which  to  range  itself,  a  new  field  in  which  to 
expand  and  from  which  to  contribute  some  fresh  material  to  the 
encircling  dome  of  evolutionary  thought. 

Most  effective  among  the  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  evolution 
were  those  whose  ardent  spirit  had  equally  brought  them  to  touch 
intellectual  life  on  other  sides,  to  study  the  foundations  of  philo- 
sophy, to  appreciate  what  literature  could  give  and  to  use  their 
own  literary  powers.  For  while  enthusiasm  without  reason  is 
delusive,  '  there  is,'  in  Tyndall's  own  words,  '  a  strong  and  resolute 
enthusiasm  in  which  science  finds  an  ally,'  and  so  long  as  this  inner 
fire  burns  high,  the  productiveness  of  the  man  of  science  is  main- 
tained. If  Tyndall  and  his  closest  friend  T.  H.  Huxley,  brothers  in 
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science  as  well  as  in  affection,  and  in  the  popular  mind  sometimes 
amusingly  confounded  one  with  the  other,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  evolution,  it  was  not  only  by  advocacy 
of  the  theory,  but  by  their  gift  of  making  science  and  its  method 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  general  public — a  rare  gift  in  its 
highest  form,  that  marks  the  real  prophet  of  science. 

John  Tyndall  had  these  qualities,  this  enthusiasm,  to  the  full. 
He  spoke  from  his  own  experience  when  he  defined  the  vocation 
of  the  true  experimentalist  as  the  continued  exercise  of  spiritual 
insight,  and  its  incessant  correction  and  realisation  ;  where  there 
is  no  discovery  so  limited  as  not  to  illuminate  something  beyond 
itself.  If  his  technical  work  on  magnetism,  on  molecular  physics, 
on  radiant  heat,  on  sound,  is  embodied  in  no  less  than  145  contri- 
butions to  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
his  more  popular  books  on  Heat  and  Light  and  Sound,  on  the 
'  Forms  of  Water  '  and  the  '  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,'  not  to  mention 
his  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  '  and  his  two  series  of  essays 
called  '  Fragments  of  Science,'  and  '  New  Fragments,'  have 
delighted  and  stimulated,  and  continue  to  delight  and  stimulate 
countless  readers.  Here  is  the  substance  of  natural  knowledge 
given  ordered  shape  by  the  method  of  science,  yet  clothed  in 
poetic  richness  of  description.  It  is  a  lover  of  nature  who  speaks  ; 
a  pilgrim-seeker  after  the  all-embracing  forces  whose  woven  sym- 
metry rules  the  pageant  of  the  universe  ;  an  artist  in  beauty  as 
well  as  logic  who  bids  his  reader  share  his  personal  delight  in  the 
very  artistry  of  the  experiments  with  which  he  puts  nature  to 
the  question.  And  there  is  such  a  human  side  in  his  work,  too. 
The  illuminating  experiments  on  sound  were  undertaken  when  he 
was  scientific  adviser  to  the  Trinity  House  and  had  to  settle  the 
best  forms  of  fog  signals  from  the  lighthouses  to  ships  at  sea,  often 
isolated  by  baffling  areas  in  which,  as  he  discovered,  zones  of  dif- 
fering atmospheric  density  cut  off  sound  as  clouds  cut  off  Ihe  light. 
His  experimental  determination  of  the  fact  that  slaty  cleavage 
is  due  to  pressure  prompted  his  friend's  suggestion  that  the  same 
cause  might  be  responsible  for  the  laminated  structure  of  glacier 
ice  described  by  Principal  Forbes,  and  from  this  hint  of  science 
sprang  his  visits  to  the  Alps,  his  measurements  of  glacier  move- 
ments, and  his  career  as  a  bold  Alpine  climber.  What  lover  of  the 
mountains,  of  the  supreme  grapple  of  human  adventure  with  the 
forces  of  Nature,  has  not  been  enthralled  by  the  stirring  tales  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  his  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,'  or  has 
not  felt  the  personal  knowledge  of  crag  and  ice  and  storm  that 
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permeates  his '  Forms  of  Water  '  ?  The  conqueror  of  the  Weisshorn, 
the  ail-but  conqueror  of  the  legendary  Matterhorn,  on  whose  second 
pinnacle  was  conferred  the  name  of  '  Pic  Tyndall,'  the  strong  and 
ardent  climber  of  whom  the  guide  said,  '  H  va  plus  fort  qu'un 
mouton  ;  il  faut  lui  mettre  une  sonnette,'  joined  the  heart  of  a 
poet  to  the  uncompromising  mind  of  an  investigator,  and  interwove 
his  luminous  scientific  exposition  with  living  threads  of  personal 
feeling,  which  gave  a  warm  and  glowing  atmosphere  to  the  whole. 

And  if  this  sense  of  '  atmosphere  '  is  strong  in  his  books,  how 
much  stronger  it  was  in  his  lectures.  They  were  models  of  their 
kind,  whether  delivered  to  grown  men  or  to  children.  Not  only 
were  they  lucid  and  masterly  expositions  of  the  subject,  but  the 
white  light  of  the  intellect  was  suffused  still  more  vividly  by  the 
glow  of  a  warm  nature  and  an  undying  enthusiasm.  His  first 
Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853  gave  him 
instant  fame  outside  the  circle  of  physicists  where  he  had  already 
made  his  mark.  Like  others  of  his  '  popular  '  books,  '  The  Forms 
of  Water  '  was  first  delivered  as  a  course  of  lectures.  To  that, 
as  to  the  courses  on  Sound  and  Light,  I  well  remember  going  as  a 
small  boy.  The  effect  of  the  lectures,  of  the  experiments  and  the 
diagrams,  of  the  lecturer  himself,  was  unforgettable.  The  map 
and  pictures,  so  luminously  explained,  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  its 
tributary  streams  of  ice,  the  mountains  through  which  they  carve 
their  way,  the  crevassed  curves,  the  very  ice-tables  and  '  moulins  ' 
with  their  testimony  to  the  moulding  and  movement  of  the  ice  in 
its  unhasting  march,  were  so  clear-set  in  memory  that  when,  five 
and  thirty  years  later,  it  was  my  fortune  to  descend  from  the  Col 
du  Geant  to  the  Montanvert,  all  seemed  to  be  familiar  ground. 

This  rare  gift  as  a  lecturer,  superadded  to  his  early  work  as  a 
physicist,  brought  him  to  an  ideal  position  at  the  age  of  thirty-tliree, 
after  Toronto  and  Sydney,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  had  rejected  him. 
He  became  for  fourteen  years  the  devoted  colleague  of  Faraday  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  then  for  twenty  years  his  successor  as 
Superintendent : — of  Faraday  unrivalled  alike  as  investigator  and 
lecturer,  author  of  the  famous  reply  when  asked  how  much  know- 
ledge a  lecturer  might  reckon  upon  in  his  audience — '  Nothing.' 
It  was  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  in  its  laboratories  that  the  bulk 
of  his  work  was  done,  and  with  the  Royal  Institution  that  his  name 
will  always  be  linked  by  the  side  of  the  man  he  revered  as  a 
father — Faraday. 

In  the  lecture  room  of  the  Institution  he  gave  fifty-one  Friday 
evening  discourses,  three  hundred  and  seven  afternoon  lectures  and 
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twelve  Christmas  courses,  comprising  seventy-two  lectures.  Those 
who  have  had  similar  experience  may  estimate  the  vast  expenditure 
of  mental  energy  implied,  especially  as  Tyndall  often  had  to  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  the  results  of  weeks  or  months  of  patient  research, 
and  before  each  lecture  had  to  make  elaborate  preparations  for 
experiments. 

What  lay  at  the  root  of  Tyndall's  very  remarkable  powers  of 
exposition  and  of  his  wealth  of  experimental  illustration,  was,  as 
his  closest  friend  noted,  the  quality  of  active  veracity,  the  striving 
after  knowledge  as  apart  from  hearsay. 

'  Hence  arose  the  guarded  precision  of  the  substance  of  a 
lecture  or  essay,  which  was  often  poetically  rich,  and  sometimes 
even  exuberant,  in  form.' 

The  sincerity  of  heart,  the  burning  desire  to  see  justice  done, 
which  actuated  his  whole  life,  was  the  same  thing  as  the 

'  instinct  of  veracity  which  ran  through  all  his  scientific  work. 
That  which  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly,  had  turned  over  on  all 
sides,  and  probed  through  and  through.  Whatever  subject  he 
took  up,  he  never  rested  till  he  attained  a  clear  conception  of  all 
the  conditions  and  processes  involved,  or  had  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  not  attainable.  And  in  dealing  with  physical  problems, 
I  really  think  that  he,  in  a  manner,  saw  the  atoms  and  molecules, 
and  felt  their  pushes  and  pulls.  A  profound  distrust  of  all  long 
chains  of  deductive  reasoning  (outside  mathematics),  unless  the 
links  could  be  experimentally  or  observationally  tested  at  no  long 
intervals,  was  simply  another  manifestation  of  the  same  funda- 
mental quality.' 

As  often  happens,  boyhood  and  youth  gave  promise  of  the  keen 
mind  and  strong  character  that  were  to  distinguish  the  man.  He 
came  of  Anglo-Irish  stock,  a  stock  given  to  produce  such  men.  The 
family,  who  claimed  kinship  with  William  Tyndale,  the  martyred 
translator  of  the  Bible,  migrated  from  Gloucestershire  to  Ireland 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Tyndall  was  born 
at  Leighlin  Bridge,  Co.  Carlow,  on  August  2, 1820.  His  grandfather 
was  a  small  landowner  ;  his  father,  a  poor  man,  but  blessed  with 
good  brains,  resolved  to  give  the  boy  the  best  education  within 
reach.  Possessing  a  clear  mathematical  bent,  he  was  well  grounded 
in  elementary  mathematics  at  the  local  national  school,  and  thus 
qualified,  was  able  at  nineteen  to  enter  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  as  assistant.  At  two  and  twenty  he  was  selected,  as  one 
of  the  best  draughtsmen,  to  join  the  English  Survey.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  improve  his  intellectual  equipment.  While  at  Preston 
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he  joined  the  mechanics'  institute  and  attended  lectures  there.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Carlyle's  '  Past  and  Present '  fell  into  his 
hands  and  stirred  him  deeply.  Carlyle's  works  provided  no  merely 
temporary  stimulus  ;  their  influence  endured  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  while  it  was  partly  responsible  for  his  great  resolve  a  few  years 
later  to  give  up  a  promising  professional  career  for  the  pursuit  of 
science,  it  also  fixed  the  sterner  side  of  his  enthusiasms  on  the 
autocratic  lines  of  '  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,'  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  was  to  determine  his  view  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  famous 
case  of  Governor  Eyre  and  his  drumhead  methods  of  suppressing  the 
negro  disturbances  in  Jamaica. 

A  couple  of  years  in  the  English  Survey  were  followed  by  three 
as  a  railway  engineer.  Then  came  an  offer  from  George  Edmondson, 
principal  of  Queenwood  College  in  Hampshire — 'the  first  English 
school  in  which  experimental  science  was  practically  taught — of  an 
appointment  to  teach  mathematics  and  surveying.  Among  his 
colleagues  was  Edward  Frankland,  lecturer  on  chemistry.  With 
temperaments  complementary  to  each  other,  but  fired  by  the  same 
eagerness  for  science,  they  began  a  friendship  which  was  to  endure 
firmly  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  For  their  mutual  advancement  they 
exchanged  instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  A  year 
passed  ;  but  Queenwood  College  did  not  offer  all  the  opportunities 
they  hoped  for  ;  at  last  they  resolved  to  leave  it  and  take  the 
admirable  scientific  courses  available  at  the  university  of  Marburg. 

We  see  them,  then,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  settled  at  Marburg, 
the  little  town  where  once  the  old  scholar  Tyndale,  pursued  for 
heresy,  fled  to  escape  his  enemies.  For  John  Tyndall  this  seemed 
to  be  the  renunciation  of  his  most  solid  prospects.  The  great 
railway  '  boom  '  was  at  its  height ;  there  were  boundless  possi- 
bilities before  a  railway  engineer.  Folly  to  spend  his  slender 
savings  on  such  a  chimerical  plan.  But  that  way  beckoned  his 
ideal.  Working  strenuously  at  chemistry  under  Bunsen,  at 
mathematics  and  physics  under  Stegmann,  Gerlach,  and  Knob- 
lauch, he  completed  the  three  years'  course  in  two  years,  becoming 
Ph.D.  in  1850. 

These  days,  too,  saw  the  foundation  of  another  and  even  more 
intimate  friendship,  an  intimacy  so  close  that  the  friends,  borrow- 
ing from  the  physicist's  vocabulary,  used  to  describe  it  as  '  circu- 
lating through  each  other.'  During  the  railway  '  boom,'  Thomas 
Archer  Hirst,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  destined  to  be  one  of  our  leading 
mathematicians,  was  articled  to  Richard  Carter,  a  surveyor  in 
Halifax,  in  whose  office  Tyndall  was  chief  assistant.  Tyndall,  the 
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elder  by  ten  years,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  boy's 
intellectual  development.  Hirst,  filled  with  his  enthusiasms, 
followed  closely  in  his  footsteps,  and  quitting  engineering  for 
pure  science,  joined  him  at  Marburg,  succeeded  him  at  Queenwood, 
and  afterwards  came  to  London.1 

Launched  on  his  career  of  pure  science,  Tyndall  immediately 
attracted  notice  through  the  research  into  the  obscure  problems 
of  magnetic  repulsions  called  diamagnetism,  which  he  had  under- 
taken in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Knoblauch.  Tyndall's  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  he  read  at  the  British  Association  this 
summer,  excited  much  interest  for  its  novel  views  and  striking 
experiments  ;  next  year,  having  carried  out  further  research  in 
Germany,  he  developed  his  theme  at  the  Ipswich  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1851,  following  this  up  with  five  years'  con- 
tinued research  into  the  further  problems  of  diamagnetism  and  the 
special  questions  he  had  already  treated.  His  first  two  papers,  more- 
over, secured  his  election  as  F.R.S.  in  1852,  one  of  the  young  men 
with  a  future  whom  the  Royal  Society  was  picking  out  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  returned  from  Germany  to  Queenwood 
College  for  a  couple  of  years,  working  there  at  his  researches  as 
well  as  teaching  until  his  chance  came  with  the  brilliant  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  already  recorded,  which,  though  opposing 
Faraday's  views  on  diamagnetism,  led  Faraday  himsejf  to  propose 
Tyndall's  appointment  as  his  colleague. 

If  Tyndall's  researches  either  followed  or  preceded  those  most 
momentous  among  physical  generalisations,  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  Hertzian  waves,  or  a  new  theory 
of  the  elements,  they  were  of  capital  value  in  the  exploration  of 
whole  provinces  of  physics,  elucidating  existent  conceptions  and 
enlarging  their  scope  in  theory  and  practice.  His  work  on 
magnetism  has  been  mentioned  ;  the  suggestion  that  sent  him  to 
study  the  effects  of  pressure  on  glacier  ice  led  not  merely  to  actual 
measurements  of  the  various  movements  of  glaciers,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  Agassiz  and  Forbes,  but  to  the  formulation 
of  a  fresh  theory,  based  on  Faraday's  original  experiments,  the 
theory  of  fracture  and  regelation,  which  more  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  the  conditions  that  enable  a  rigid  body  like  ice  to 
move  like  a  river,  even  if  it  be  not  destined  to  remain  the  true 
and  only  explanation.  Not  only  did  he  deal  a  blow  at  Forbes' 

1  He  became  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  University  College  and 
subsequently  Director  of  Studies  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
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rival  theory,  but  gave  great  offence  to  Forbes  himself  by  showing 
that  he  had  been  largely  anticipated  by  Rendu  in  his  '  Glaciers 
of  Savoy.'  Tyndall's  native  eagerness  to  do  justice  to  a  man 
whose  claims  had  been  slurred  over,  provoked  a  bitter  controversy, 
in  which,  however,  he  made  good  the  justice  of  his  attitude. 

The  study  of  glaciers  thrust  upon  his  notice  the  question, 
What  brings  about  the  conditions  of  temperature  peculiar  to 
mountain  regions  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  water- vapour,  and 
other  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  what  the  effect  of 
gases  and  vapours  in  general,  upon  the  absorption  and  transmis- 
sion of  heat  ?  Experiments  in  this  direction  had  been  made  on 
solids  and  liquids,  but  before  1859  no  means  had  been  invented 
for  experimenting  on  gases.  By  devising  new  and  more  delicate 
methods,  Tyndall  triumphed  over  the  difficulties,  and  these  re- 
searches, extending  over  no  less  than  twelve  years,  proved  that 
absorption  of  radiant  heat,  almost  imperceptible  in  elementary 
gases,  increases  in  compound  gases  in  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  their  molecules.  The  inward  eye  of  the  scientific  imagination 
saw  these  large  molecules,  like  rocks  in  a  sea,  stopping  the  radiant 
waves,  where  the  smaller  ones,  like  tiny  pebbles,  let  the  waves 
flow  over  them.  Moreover,  a  new  chapter  in  meteorology  was 
opened  by  proof  of  the  much-contested  fact  that  water-vapour 
is  such  an  absorbent — a  proof  only  established  by  a  singularly 
delicate  experiment  drawn  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  These 
researches  'constitute,'  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Frankland, 
'  by  reason  both  of  the  experimental  skill  exhibited  in  their  pro- 
secution and  the  importance  of  the  results  obtained,  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life.' 

The  children  who  followed  with  rapt  attention  his  Christmas 
lectures  bore  away  with  them  an  indelible  picture  of  the  beautiful 
experiments  with  the  ray-filter  which  cut  off  the  luminous  rays 
of  a  beam  of  light  and  let  the  obscure  heat  rays  pass  unseen  to 
be  collected  by  a  lens  at  an  invisible  focus  where  they  would  set 
fire  to  a  piece  of  paper.  Here  was  the  essence  of  the  method 
by  which  he  was  able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  luminous  to 
non-luminous  rays  in  the  electric  and  other  lights.  For  these  and 
kindred  researches  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  in  1869. 

I  seem  to  remember,  also,  that  we  saw  experiments  of  his  which 
showed  that  the  blue  of  the  sky,  like  the  polarisation  of  the  sky's 
light,  was  caused  by  excessively  fine  particles,  organic  or  inorganic, 
floating  in  the  air,  as  well  as  the  curious  fact  that  a  beam  of  light 
passing  through  his  experimental  tube,  where  the  air  was  perfectly 
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free  from  motes,  was  invisible.  This  fact  had  an  interesting  sequel. 
It  struck  Tyndall  that  among  the  particles  which  scattered  light 
there  would  be  the  floating  germs  which  Pasteur  had  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  putrefaction.  Putting  this  idea  to  the  test  he  found 
that  infusions  of  organic  matter  sterilised  by  boiling  could  be 
exposed  to  '  optically  pure '  air  without  result,  but  if  exposed  to 
dust-laden  air,  soon  swarmed  with  bacteria.  These  experiments 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  less 
careful  methods  relied  upon  by  the  upholders  of  spontaneous 
generation  in  the  mid  'seventies. 

More  than  this,  he  devised  the  method  of  •  discontinuous  heating,' 
which  has  proved  of  universal  service  to  bacteriologists  in  obtaining 
perfect  sterilisation.  Bacteria  are  killed  under  boiling  point,  but 
not  their  desiccated  germs.  These  may  survive  several  hours' 
boiling.  But  as  a  gardener  hoes  up  the  seedling  weeds  of  each 
kind  as  they  successively  germinate,  so  each  crop  of  bacteria  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat  as  they  come  to  generation  till  the  most  resistent 
germs  are  ultimately  destroyed.  For  these  researches  the  university 
of  Tubingen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D. 

His  connection  with  the  Trinity  House,  wherein  he  had  solved 
the  most  puzzling  and  seemingly  contradictory  problems  of  practice 
whilst  enlarging  the  theoretical  bounds  of  acoustics,  after  lasting 
seventeen  years,  came  to  an  honourably  tragic  end  in  1883,  as  a 
protest  against  what  he  considered  injustice  towards  Mr.  Wigham, 
the  inventor  of  important  advances  in  modern  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation. To  himself  it  was  a  painful  sacrifice  ;  but  where  injustice 
was  to  be  righted  he  did  not  stop  to  count  the  cost,  but  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  had  upheld,  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble,  the  claims  of  Rendu  to  priority  in  explaining  glacier 
movements  and  of  Julius  Mayer  to  an  independent  share  in  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  render  justice  to  others  that  he  was  generous 
of  himself.  In  response  to  repeated  invitations  from  American 
men  of  science  he  visited  America  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  and 
delivered  with  great  success  those  lectures  the  substance  of  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  his  book  on  Light.  The  proceeds  of  these 
lectures,  which  by  judicious  investment  amounted  in  a  few  years 
to  between  6000Z.  and  7009?.,  he  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
science  in  the  United  States,  dividing  the  sum  equally  between 
Columbia  College,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  same  sensitiveness — even  punctilio — on  a  point  of  scientific 
honour  led  him,  as  his  friend  records, 
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'  very  early  in  his  career,  to  do  what,  so  far  as  I  know,  nobody 
had  ever  done  before,  nor  has  done  since.  In  1853  the  Eoyal 
Society  awarded  one  of  the  Royal  medals  to  him,  the  other 
recipient  being  Charles  Darwin.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  a  person  of  high  scientific  distinction,  who  had 
wished  to  dispose  of  the  medal  otherwise,  took  his  defeat  badly ; 
and,  being  a  voluble  talker,  exhaled  his  griefs  with  copious  impro- 
priety to  all  and  sundry.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  this  reached 
Tyndall's  ears,  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  senior  secretary, 
declining  the  honour.  Frankly,  I  think  my  friend  made  a  mistake. 
The  Council  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  ill-judged  and, 
indeed,  indecent  proceedings  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  leave  an  enemy  alone  than  to  strike  at  him  with 
the  risk  of  hurting  one's  friends.  But,  having  thus  sacrificed 
at  the  altar  of  strict  justice,  I  must  add  that,  for  a  young  man 
starting  in  the  world,  to  whom  such  recognition  was  of  great 
importance,  I  think  it  was  a  good  sort  of  mistake,  not  likely  to 
do  harm  by  creating  too  many  imitators.' 

From  the  time  when  science  first  claimed  Tyndall's  devotion, 
the  continuity  of  nature,  physical  and  psychical,  became  a  funda- 
mental conviction  of  his,  essential  to  any  scientific  thought  and  ever 
increasingly  verified  by  the  answers  returned  to  careful  observation 
and  experiment.  The  essays  from  1861  to  1870  dealing  with  themes 
which  range  from  Prayer  and  Miracles  to  Scientific  Materialism  and 
the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination  illustrate  the  trend  of  his 
general  thought  which,  gathered  up  in  his  Presidential  Address  at 
the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1874,  drew  down 
upon  him  virulent  denunciations  from  the  popular  theology  of  the 
day  and  led  to  some  more  measured  controversy  with  James 
Martineau  and  Professor  Virchow.  Science  that  holds  firmly  to  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  continuity  of  nature  ;  science  that  calls 
for  verification  to  establish  a  theory  however  clear  in  abstract 
conception,  and  through  verification  at  last  becomes  prophetic  ; 
science  that  watches  the  ever-widening  scope  of  physical  processes  in 
the  structure  and  growth  of  organic  no  less  than  inorganic  matter, 
active  with  their  activity  and  ceasing  with  their  surcease,  an  inter- 
action as  indubitable  as  it  is,  to  our  present  powers,  incomprehen- 
sible ;  science  whose  difficulty  is  not  with  the  quality  of  the  problem 
but  with  its  complexity  : — -these  conceptions,  as  set  forth  in  various 
essays,  present  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  Belfast 
address.  In  this  his  theme  was  to  establish  a  broad  basis  in  physical 
science  for  a  continuous  and  unifying  philosophic  view  which  found 
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a  poetic  parallel  in  the  pantheism  of  his  favourite  Emerson.  It 
was  a  full  unfolding  of  the  atomic  theory  which  in  its  earliest 
beginnings  among  the  Greek  philosophers  asserted  the  continuity 
of  nature  and  rejected  the  current  notion  that  natural  phenomena 
are  controlled  by  the  caprice  of  the  gods. 

The  sentence  which  above  all  drew  the  theological  lightnings 
was  that  in  which,  following  Giordano  Bruno's  view  of.  nature  as 
the  universal  mother  of  all  things,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  I  cannot  stop 
abruptly  where  our  microscopes  cease  to  be  of  use.  Here  the 
vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively  supplements  the  vision  of  the 
eye.  By  a  necessity  engendered  and  justified  by  science,  I  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that 
Matter  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  not- 
withstanding our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto 
covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terres- 
trial life.' 

The  theological  storm  that  instantly  broke  out  was  not  mitigated 
by  his  two  reservations.  On  the  one  hand  he  confessed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  visualise  how  the  molecular  changes  in  the  brain 
transform  themselves  into  consciousness,  though  the  continuity  of 
nature  inevitably  suggests  the  fact,  as  against  an  external  intro- 
duction of  consciousness.  The  connection  is  undoubted,  the  process 
insoluble  in  the  absence  of  proof  either  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  man  is  not  all  intellect.  If  he  were,  science 
would  be  his  proper  nutriment.  But  he  feels  as  well  as  he  thinks  ; 
he  is  receptive  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  as  well  as  the  true. 
The  sphere  of  feeling  and  emotion,  the  love  of  beauty,  poetry,  and 
art,  own  prescriptive  rights  as  ancient  and  as  valid  as  those  of  the 
intellect.  Equally  with  the  intellect  it  demands  its  range  of  play. 
And  the  religious  sentiment,  linked  with  these  feelings  and  emotions, 
has  its  immovable  basis  in  the  nature  of  man. 

'  Man  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the 
operations  and  products  of  the  Understanding  alone ;  hence 
physical  science  cannot  cover  all  the  demands  of  his  nature.  .  .  . 
But  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  these  demands 
might  be  broadly  described  as  a  history  of  errors.' 

Nevertheless,  grotesque  as  many  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  in  relation  to  scientific  culture,  and  dangerous  sometimes 
to  the  dearest  privileges  of  free  men,  religion  is  capable  of  adding, 
in  the  region  of  poetry  and  emotion,  inward  completeness  and 
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dignity  to  man.  But  it  is  a  force  that  becomes  mischievous  if 
permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  objective  knowledge,  over 
which  it  holds  no  command.  It  should  find  its  scope  in  carrying 
us  '  into  the  free  air  of  poetry,  but  not  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
truth.' 

Possibly  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  that,  after  escaping 
from  the  cramping  theology  of  his  childhood,  he  remained  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  these  emotions,  these  enriching  aspirations  that 
welled  up  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

His  scheme  of  things,  then,  was  philosophic  '  materialism,' 
which  has  been  defined  as  philosophic  '  spiritualism  '  turned  inside 
out.  But  the  charge  of  '  materialism '  is  a  fine  stick  with  which 
to  beat  your  opponent,  because  in  the  popular  mind  the  philosophical 
meaning  is  overshadowed  by  the  opprobrium  attached,  by  early 
ascetics  to  '  material  things  '  and  the  material  pleasures  they  afford. 
'  Materialist '  hinted  hedonist,  money-grubber,  sensualist.  The 
man  thus  labelled  could  not  be  a  moral  being,  and  bis  case  was 
prejudged  with  the  word.  But  as  Tyndall  remarked,  the  early 
definitions  of  matter  were  given  by  mathematicians,  who  did  not  deal 
with  the  science  of  life.  Had  biology  guided  the  thought  of  early 
philosophers,  we  should  never  have  heard  '  the  living  garment  of 
God  '  called  '  brute  matter,'  nor  seen  Nature,  '  the  gentle  mother 
of  all,'  made  the  object  of  her  children's  dread. 

'  If  Matter  starts  as  a  beggar,  it  is,  in  my  view,  because  the 
Jacobs  of  theology  have  deprived  it  of  its  birthright.' 

And  as  he  muses  on  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn  :  Was  thought 
potentially  involved  in  the  nebula  from  which  the  Matterhorn  was 
evolved  ? 

'  If  so,  had  we  not  better  recast  our  definitions  of  matter  and 
force ;  for,  if  life  and  thought  be  the  very  flower  of  both,  any 
definition  which  omits  life  and  thought  must  be  inadequate,  if 
not  untrue.' 

The  warm  spirit  and  generosity  of  mind  that  made  John  Tyndall 
spend  his  powers  in  securing  justice  for  strangers  made  him  also  a 
stout  and  faithful  friend.  One  of  his  closest  and  most  intimate 
friendships  was  with  T.  H.  Huxley,  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Ipswich  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1851.  The 
links  were  drawn  closer  when  Tyndall  came  to  London  in  1853, 
and  during  the  nine  years  from  1859  they  were  in  daily  contact  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  where  Tyndall,  at  his  friend's  instigation,  stood 
jior  and  obtained  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
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Ipswich  meeting  had  brought  Tyndall  the  close  friendship  not  only 
of  Huxley,  but  of  Hooker,  recently  back  from  the  toils  and  perils 
of  his  Himalayan  journey,  and  these  three,  together  with  his  older 
friends,  Hirst  and  Frankland,  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  lifelong 
fellowship  of  nine,  the  x  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1864  in  order  to 
keep  these  friends  from  drifting  apart  in  the  stress  of  their  engrossing 
labours.  It  was  for  these  personal  reasons,  and  not  for  scientific 
ends  that  they  met,  though  all  being  in  the  front  rank  of  their 
respective  sciences,  the  fact  of  their  monthly  meetings  had  its 
effect  on  the  advancement  of  science.  They  met  for  dinner  before 
going  on  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  talk 
ranged  far  and  wide,  seasoned  with  wit  and  gaiety,  good  stories 
and  repartee.  Scientific  '  shop  '  had  no  more  than  its  share,  and 
the  occasional  tourney  of  argument,  perhaps  challenged  by  the 
discussion-loving  Herbert  Spencer,  would  be  as  lively  as  it  was 
innocuous  to  the  feelings. 

When  his  brother-friend  married  in  1855,  Tyndall,  who  remained 
a  bachelor  till  much  later  in  life,  was  admitted  to  the  inner  circle 
of  a  brotherly  and  unbroken  friendship  by  Mrs.  Huxley  also,  that 
keen  judge  of  character.  To  the  children,  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  very  warm  spot  in  his  heart,  he  ranked  as  a  kind  of  unofficial  uncle. 
Year  after  year  on  New  Year's  Day  he  was  the  chief  among  the  little 
group  of  intimates  who  were  invited  to  our  house,  having  no 
domestic  hearth  of  their  own,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Thomas  Archer 
Hirst  being  the  two  other  '  regulars,'  with  Michael  Foster  later  on. 
We  children  knew  well  what  to  expect  from  that  cheerful  presence, 
that  radiant  smile  lighting  up  the  square-cut  features.  Mysterious 
brown  paper  parcels  lurked  in  the  hall,  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment  to  be  brought  in  and  undone.  And  his  joy  in  giving  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  children  in  receiving. 

The  glow  of  these  cheerful  anniversaries  has  never  faded.  But 
we  children  were  only  outliers  around  the  orbit  of  a  great  friendship, 
one  indeed  in  a  constellation  of  friendships, 

'knit  with  such  strong  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and  mutual 
respect,  that  neither  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  nor  those 
oppositions  in  theory  and  practice  which  will  arise  among  men 
of  mental  constitutions  diverse  in  everything  but  strength  of 
will,  nor,  indeed,  any  power  short  of  almighty  Death  has  been 
able  to  sunder  them.' 

So  wrote  his  brother-friend,  T.  H.  Huxley,  who  included  John 
Tyndall  among  those  to  whom  could  be  applied  the  old  shikari's 
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definition  of  a  friend,  '  a  man  with  whom  you  can  go  tiger  hunting.' 
The  character-sketch  he  gave  of  Tyndall  soon  after  his  death 
(Nineteenth  Century,  January  1894)  brilliantly  sums  up  his  infinite 
and  sometimes  perplexing  variety  : 

'  Before  one  knew  him  well,  it  seemed  possible  to  give  an 
exhaustive  definition  of  him  in  a  string  of  epigrammatic  anti- 
theses, such  as  those  in  which  the  older  historians  delight  to  sum 
up  the  character  of  a  king  or  leading  statesman.  Impulsive 
vehemence  was  associated  with  a  singular  power  of  self-control 
and  a  deep-seated  reserve,  not  easily  penetrated.  Free-handed 
generosity  lay  side  by  side  with  much  tenacity  of  insistence  on 
any  right,  small  or  great ;  intense  self-respect  and  a  somewhat 
stern  independence,  with  a  sympathetic  geniality  of  manner, 
especially  towards  children,  with  whom  Tyndall  was  always  a 
great  favourite.  Flights  of  imaginative  rhetoric,  which  amused 
and  sometimes  amazed  more  phlegmatic  people,  proceeded  from 
a  singularly  clear  and  hard-headed  reasoner,  over-scrupulous,  if 
that  may  be,  about  keeping  within  the  strictest  limits  of  logical 
demonstration ;  and  sincere  to  the  core.  A  bright  and  even 
playful  companion,  Tyndall  had  little  of  that  quick  apprehension 
of  the  humorous  side  of  things  in  general,  and  of  one's  self  in 
particular,  which  is  as  oil  to  the  waves  of  life ;  .  .  .  indeed,  the 
best  reward  of  the  utterer  of  a  small  witticism,  or  play  upon 
words,  in  his  presence,  was  the  blank,  if  benevolent,  perplexity 
with  which  he  received  it.  And  I  suppose  that  the  character- 
sketch  would  be  incomplete,  without  an  explanation  of  its  pecu- 
liarities by  a  reference  to  the  mixture  of  two  sets  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  the  one  eminently  Hibernian,  the  other  derived  from 
the  stock  of  the  English  Bible  translator  and  Reformer. 

'  To  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  become  intimate  with 
Tyndall,  however,  sketch  and  explanation  will  seem  alike  inade- 
quate. These  superficial  characteristics  disappeared  from  view 
as  the  powerful  faculties  and  the  high  purposes  of  the  mind,  on 
the  surface  of  which  they  played,  revealed  themselves.  And  to 
those  who  knew  him  best,  the  impression  left  by  even  these  great 
qualities  might  well  be  less  vivid  than  that  left  by  the  warmth 
of  a  tenderly  affectionate  nature.' 

•  Two  last  scenes  of  reminiscence.  In  1876,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Louisa  Hamilton,  who  immediately-  took  her 
predestined  place  in  the  inner  circle  of  his  friends,  he  bought  a  plot 
of  land  high  up  on  the  Bel  Alp,  ten  minutes'  walk  above  the  famous 
hotel,  one  of  his  favourite  resorts.  Here  he  built  himself  a  chalet, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  spent  summer  after  summer,  facing  the 
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sun  and  the  great  peaks  across  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Rhone  valley. 
As  a  freeholder  on  the  town  lands,  and  as  one  who  by  his  ardent  love 
and  study  of  the  High  Alps  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic, 
he  received  the  rare  honour  of  being  enrolled  as  a  burgher  of  Naters, 
the  twin  town  of  the  better  known  Brieg.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1880  that  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  found  ourselves  hung  up  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  Brieg,  having  just  crossed  the  Simplon  on  those 
now  legendary  high  bicycles  towards  the  end  of  a  tour  which  had 
taken  us  to  Ober  Ammergau  and  thence  to  the  Italian  lakes  by  way 
of  the  Engadine.  Brieg  is  not  a  place  in  which  active  youth  would 
choose  to  stop  ;  but  the  reason,  if  prosaic,  was  compelling.  We 
had  just  met  our  portmanteau  after  certain  days  of  separation,  and 
the  call  of  the  laundry  was  imperative.  I  felt  sure  that  we  should 
find  friendly  faces  at  Bel  Alp,  and  that  afternoon  in  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  (alas  !  I  should  take  all  the  regulation  four  or  five  hours 
nowadays)  reached  the  hotel.  Needless  to  say,  we  had  a  warm 
welcome  at  the  chalet,  and  subsequently  found  when  we  left  Bel 
Alp  that  as  the  chalet  was  full,  Dr.  Tyndall  had  hospitably  arranged 
that  we  should  be  his  guests  at  the  hotel.  Memory  tells  of  a  plan  to 
ascend  the  Sparrhorn  frustrated  by  the  clouds,  of  a  visit  to  the 
glacier  and  of  genial  hours  spent  at  the  chalet  and  on  the  green  Alp. 
Long  afterwards  I  was  again  a  guest  at  Bel  Alp.  Eighteen  years 
had  passed  since  the  tragic  irony  of  fate  had  frustrated  the  devotion 
which  for  so  long  had  spent  itself  in  maintaining  the  wavering  flame 
of  his  life.  That  summer,  after  many  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
site,  a  fitting  memorial  had  just  been  raised  to  John  Tyndall  by 
his  wife — a  tall  monolith  roughly  hewn  from  a  great  slab  of  rock 
left  on  the  hillside  by  the  ice  of  bygone  ages.  From  the  Bel  Alp 
it  is  no  long  pilgrimage  to  this  spot  for  those  who  love  the  High 
Alps  and  pay  reverence  to  the  pioneers  of  Alpine  climbing  ;  and 
as  the  pilgrim  turns  from  the  grey  stone  to  look  out  over  the  valley 
there  fronts  him  the  loftier  monument  of  Tyndall's  achievement, 
the  pyramid  of  the  glittering  Weisshorn  in  its  exquisite  grandeur, 
silent  witness  to  the  life  of  high  endeavour  which  found  joy  and 
inspiration  among  these  mountain  fastnesses. 

LEONARD  HUXLEY. 
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'  How  Mr.  Bartlett  met  his  death  the  jury  do  not  know  ;  the 
Pimlico  mystery  remains  at  the  end  of  six  days'  trial  a  mystery 
still.  Whether  on  the  theory  of  guilt  or  innocence,  the  whole 
story  is  marvellous.  Three  or  four  very  commonplace  persons 
are  the  actors  in  it,  and  they  weave  a  plot  which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability never  be  unravelled.' — The  Times,  April  19,  1886. 

ON  April  9,  1875,  at  the  parish  church  of  Croydon,  Thomas  Edwin 
Bartlett,  a  grocer  and  provision  dealer,  who  carried  on  business 
at  Station  Eoad,  Herne  Hill,  and  lived  there  over  the  shop,  was 
married  to  a  young  French  girl  named  Adelaide  Blanche  de  la 
Tremouille.  It  was  a  strange  union.  The  husband  was  thirty 
years  of  age ;  the  wife's  age  was  given  in  the  marriage  certificate 
as  nineteen,  but  she  was  in  fact  a  school  girl  of  sixteen,  and  she 
was  brought  to  England  from  the  French  convent  in  which 
her  childhood  had  been  passed  to  take  her  share  in  a  purely 
commercial  transaction. 

She  was  the  unacknowledged  daughter  of  an  Englishman  of 
good  social  position  ;  and  he  or  his  agents  arranged  the  marriage, 
which  was  to  be,  at  all  events  until  her  education  was  completed, 
merely  a  friendly  companionship.  She  saw  the  husband  who  had 
been  chosen  for  her  only  once  before  she  met  him  for  the  ceremony 
at  Croydon  church  ;  the  marriage  was  not  consummated  ;  and 
she  was  sent  for  twelve  months  to  a  boarding-school  at  Stoke 
Newington,  and  afterwards  spent  nearly  two  years  at  a  convent 
school  in  Belgium.  No  money  was  settled  upon  her ;  but  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  paid  to  the  husband,  and  was  judiciously 
employed  by  him  in  extending  his  business. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1877  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  came  to 
live  with  her  husband  at  Herne  Hill.  Soon  afterwards  his  mother 
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died,  and  he  at  once  offered  his  father  a  home  with  him  and  his 
young  wife.  A  few  months  after  the  widower  came  to  live  with 
them  an  unpleasant  incident  occurred,  which  at  the  time  appeared 
to  be  of  no  great  importance,  and  seemed  indeed  to  have  been 
soon  forgotten,  but  which  eight  years  later  had  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  father  had  not  approved  the  wedding  ;  he  had  not 
been  invited  to  attend  it ;  and  he  did  not  see  the  wife  until  after 
her  return  from  Belgium. 

Now  to  his  son,  or  to  others  from  whom  it  came  to  his  son's  know- 
ledge, he  made  accusations  against  the  young  wife  of  unchastity 
with  her  brother-in-law. 

Edwin  Bartlett  took  up  the  matter  firmly.  He  sent  for  his 
solicitor,  and  compelled  his  father  to  sign  a  document  admitting 
that  he  had  made  reflections  on  Adelaide  Bartlett's  character  ; 
confessing  that  his  statements  were  altogether  unfounded  and 
untrue  ;  apologising  to  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law  for  having 
made  them  ;  and  authorising  his  son  to  make  what  use  he  pleased 
of  that  apology.  At  the  trial  of  Adelaide  Bartlett  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband  Mr.  Bartlett  was  the  first  witness  and,  faced  with 
this  document,  he  declared  that  the  accusation  he  had  made  against 
her  was  true,  and  was  known  to  be  true  by  the  husband  and  the 
solicitor  at  the  time  when  the  apology  was  signed,  but  that  his 
son  had  begged  him  to  sign  it  to  make  peace  with  him  and  his 
wife.  A  strange  incident,  whichever  story  was  true.  Stranger 
still  that  he  remained  for  five  years  an  inmate  of  that  home,  and 
that  according  to  his  account  the  husband  and  wife  were  always 
on  affectionate  terms. 

Those  five  years  passed  quietly ;  uneventful  but  for  the  birth 
of  a  still-born  child  in  1881.  The  husband  would  not  allow  a 
doctor  to  be  called  in,  although  the  midwife  begged  for  it ;  the 
wife  suffered  terribly  and  almost  died ;  and  resolved  never  again 
to  endure  the  pain  and  danger  of  maternity. 

At  the  end  of  1883  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  went  to  live  at  a 
house  known  as  '  The  Cottage,'  at  Merton  Abbey,  near  Wimbledon. 
The  business  was  flourishing  ;  he  and  a  partner  had  six  shops — 
at  Brixton,  Dulwich,  Lordship  Lane,  and  other  places  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  lived  away  from 
the  business.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  they  used  to 
attend  a  little  chapel  which  was  situate  in  the  High  Street,  Merton. 
Here  in  the  very  early  days  of  1885  a  good-looking  young 
minister,  the  Rev.  George  Dyson,  then  about  twenty- seven  years; 
of  age,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  chapel,  and  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Bartlett  in  the  congregation  he  paid  them  a  pastoral  visit.  The 
acquaintance  so  commenced  soon  developed  into  a  close  friend- 
ship and  a  constant  intimacy.  Both  husband  and  wife  were 
much  attracted  by  the  new  minister.  Edwin  Bartlett  admired 
the  intellectual  qualities  in  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  deficient ; 
Adelaide  Bartlett,  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  enjoyed 
the  sympathetic  companionship  of  a  young  man  of  her  own  age, 
who  appreciated  her  accomplishments  of  music  and  singing,  and 
whose  occasional  visits,  soon  to  become  very  frequent,  brought  a 
welcome  refreshment  into  her  dull  and  monotonous  life.  The 
result  might  easily  be  foreseen.  Her  strange  husband  seemed  to 
foresee  it,  and  to  take  every  means  of  bringing  it  about. 

He  was  most  cordial  in  his  reception  of  the  handsome  young 
visitor ;  he  pressed  him  to  make  his  visits  more  frequent,  whether 
he  himself  would  be  at  home  to  receive  him  or  not ;  he  arranged 
for  him  to  give  lessons  to  his  wife  in  Latin  and  history  and  mathe- 
matics ;  with  his  knowledge  Mr.  Dyson  took  her  to  his  lodgings  ; 
under  his  eyes,  and  apparently  with  his  complete  acquiescence, 
the  friendship  of  the  two  young  people  warmed  into  affection. 
There  was  something  stranger  still.  At  one  of  the  young  minister's 
earliest  visits  Mr.  Bartlett  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  Bible  teaching  that  a  man  should  have  two  wives, 
one  for  service  and  the  other  for  educated  and  intelligent  com- 
panionship. The  suggestion  was  made  at  first  tentatively,  half- 
playfully,  but  a  little  later  he  discussed  the  question  more  seriously. 

When  Mr.  Dyson  gave  this  evidence  at  the  trial  he  was  asked 
by  a  shocked  and  perplexed  judge,  '  Did  not  it  strike  you  as  an 
unwholesome  sort  of  talk  in  the  family  circle  ? '  and  he  answered, 
'  Not  coming  from  him,  my  lord ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  some 
strange  ideas.'  The  remarkable  thing  was,  and  it  may  here- 
after be  found  to  have  much  significance,  that  he  should  talk 
about  these  strange  ideas  to  the  young  man  whose  growing 
intimacy  with  his  wife  he  was  so  diligently  encouraging. 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  natural  result  had  followed 
and  assurances  of  mutual  love  had  been  exchanged.  It  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Bartlett  heard  of  this  from  his  wife,  and  heard 
it  with  approval,  for  at  the  end  of  August,  when  they  were  leaving 
the  house  at  Merton  and  going  to  spend  a  month  in  lodgings  at 
Dover,  he  pressed  Mr.  Dyson  to  come  and  see  them  there,  offered 
tto  pay  his  expenses,  and  asked  him  to  write  to  Mrs.  Bartlett. 
And  without  consulting  him  upon  the  matter,  he  came  up  to 
ids  solicitor's  office  on  the  3rd  of  September  and  made  afresh  will. 
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By  the  former  will  the  wife,  to  whom  everything  was  left, 
would  forfeit  it  if  she  married  again.  Now  all  his  property  was 
left  absolutely  to  her,  and  Mr.  Dyson  and  the  solicitor  were 
appointed  joint  executors.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Bartlett,  being 
again  in  town,  went  to  see  Mr.  Dyson  at  his  lodgings  at  Putney 
and  told  him  of  the  new  will.  He  told  him  something  more.  He 
not  only  told  him  that  he  wished  the  intimacy  to  continue,  but 
he  said,  '  If  anything  happens  to  me,  you  two  may  come  together.' 
During  the  month  of  their  stay  at  Dover,  Mr.  Dyson  went  down 
several  times,  spending  six  or  seven  days  alone  with  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
for  her  husband  came  to  London  to  business  daily,  leaving  Dover 
very  early  and  returning  very  late.  And  he  wrote  to  her  at 
other  times.  One  of  his  letters  brought  a  response  from  Mr. 
Bartlett,  which  was  of  cardinal  importance  at  the  trial.  The 
evidence  about  conversations  was  nebulous  and  might  be  un- 
trustworthy ;  this  was  evidence  beyond  dispute  : 

'  14  St.  James  Street,  Dover.  Monday,  22  Sept.  1885. 
'DEAR  GEORGE, — Permit  me  to  say  I  feel  great  pleasure  in 
thus  addressing  you  for  the  first  time.  To  me  it  is  a  privilege 
to  think  that  I  am  allowed  to  feel  toward  you  as  a  brother,  and 
I  hope  our  friendship  may  ripen  as  time  goes  on,  without  anything 
to  mar  its  future  brightness.  Would  that  I  could  find  words  to 
express  my  thankfulness  to  you  for  the  very  loving  letter  you 
sent  Adelaide  to-day.  It  would  have  done  anybody  good  to  see 
her  overflowing  with  joy  as  she  read  it  while  walking  along  the 
street,  and  afterwards  as  she  read  it  to  me.  I  felt  nay  heart 
going  out  to  you.  I  long  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  feel  at  the 
thought  I  should  soon  be  able  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
from  his  heart  could  pen  such  noble  thoughts.  Who  can  help 
loving  you  ?  I  felt  that  I  must  say  two  words,  "  Thank  you," 
and  my  desire  to  do  so  is  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this. 
Looking  towards  the  future  with  joyfulness,  I  am,  yours 
affectionately,  EDWIN/ 

From  this  time,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  concealment  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  these  young  people  stood.  The  husband's 
presence  or  absence  made  no  difference.  To  each  other  they 
were  Adelaide  and  George  ;  they  kissed  each  other  in  the  hus- 
band's presence  ;  walks  were  taken  together ;  and  when  the  visit 
to  Dover  ended  and  furnished  lodgings  were  taken  at  Pimlico, 
Mr.  Bartlett  gave  Mr.  Dyson  a  season  ticket  from  Putney  to 
Waterloo,  and  a  loose  coat  and  slippers  were  kept  at  the  lodgings 
for  him.  There  was  so  little  secrecy,  that  when  the  servant  was 
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summoned  to  the  sitting-room  she  found  Mrs.  Bartlett  sitting  by 
Mr.  Dyson  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  they  remained 
quite  undisturbed. 

Their  future  marriage  was  always  kept  in  mind.  Mrs.  Bartlett 
told  Mr.  Dyson  that  her  husband  had  suffered  from  some  secret 
and  recurrent  illness  which  made  him  think  he  would  not  live 
long.  Mr.  Dyson  told  her  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Wesleyan  body,  he  could  not  marry  until  October  1887  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Bartlett  one  day  corrected  his  wife  for  some  small 
fault  Mr.  Dyson  said  :  '  If  ever  she  comes  under  my  care  I  shall 
have  to  teach  her  differently,'  and  the  husband  smiled  and 
answered,  '  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  take  good  care  of  her.' 
That  Mr.  Bartlett  was  not  likely  to  live  long,  and  that  after  his 
death  she  would  marry  Mr.  Dyson,  was  assumed  by  all  three. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  wife  seems  to  have  known 
anything  of  the  secret  and  recurrent  illness.  His  father  and  his 
partner  knew  him  as  a  strong  man  who  had  had  no  illness  for 
many  years ;  in  1880,  after  medical  examination,  he  was  passed 
for  life  insurance  as  a  first-class  life  ;  when  his  strange  and  sudden 
death  took  place,  the  physician  who  directed  the  post-mortem 
examination  described  him  as  '  a  strong,  well-nourished,  healthy- 
looking  man,  powerful,  well-developed.' 

The  rooms  occupied  at  Claverton  Street  were  a  sitting-room 
and  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  communicating  by  folding  doors. 
When  Mr.  Bartlett  took  them  he  stipulated  with  the  landlord, 
Mr.  Doggett,  that  a  second  bed  should  be  provided. 

Here,  during  October  and  November  1885,  the  ordinary  course 
of  life  was  that  Mr.  Bartlett  would  go  off  to  business  about  half- 
past  eight  each  morning,  and  return  to  dinner  at  six.  Three  or 
four  times  a  week  Mr.  Dyson  would  come,  often  as  early  as  nine 
o'clock,  and  spend  the  day  with  Mrs.  Bartlett,  lunching  with  her 
and  occasionally  taking  her  out,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  dinner. 
Early  in  December  Mr.  Bartlett  complained  of  not  being 
well,  and  on  the  10th  he  called  in  Dr.  Leach,  a  general  prac- 
titioner, whom  the  Bartletts  did  not  know,  but  who  was  sent 
for  because  he  lived  quite  near. 

He  found  the  patient  in  extreme  nervousness  and  great 
prostration.  There  was  severe  diarrhoea,  with  indications  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  The  pulse  was  feeble,  the  breath 
very  offensive,  and  when  the  mouth  was  examined  and  some 
teeth  extracted  the  condition  of  the  gums  at  once  suggested  that 
he  had  taken  an  excessive  dose  of  mercury. 
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This,  of  course,  excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  asked  to  account 
for  it.  He  gave  the  incredible  explanation  that  he  had  taken  a 
pill  at  haphazard  out  of  a  box  which  he  found  at  one  of  his  shops. 
Later  on  that  day  his  father  saw  him  and  found  him  in  bed 
and  appearing  dazed  as  if  by  a  narcotic,  complaining  of  pain  in 
his  head  and  very  unwilling  to  talk. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  much  worse.  He  suffered  much 
from  sleeplessness  and  mental  depression  ;  had  fits  of  crying,  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  die.  And  he  told  Dr.  Leach  that  his 
friends  and  relations  were  not  kind  to  his  wife,  and  wanted  him 
to  let  them  send  in  a  doctor  of  their  own  choosing. 

His  wife  then  said  in  his  presence,  '  Doctor,  Mr.  Bartlett's 
friends  will  accuse  me  of  poisoning  him  if  he  does  not  get  better.' 
Dr.  Leach  said,  *  By  all  means  have  a  consultation  ;  as  many  as 
you  like.'  He  said,  '  No,  I  will  not  have  a  consultation  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  I  will  not  see  anyone  they  send.  I 
will  see  any  gentleman  you  choose  to  bring  to  see  me  once.  I 
am  getting  better  than  I  was.  I  will  not  submit  to  any  other 
treatment,  but  I  will  see  any  gentleman  once.  I  do  this  for  the 
protection  of  my  wife.'  && 

Thereupon*  Dr.  Leach  called  in  Dr.  Dudley,  a  physician  who 
lived  near,  who  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  Bartletts.  He 
found  Mr.  Bartlett  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  complaining 
of  sleeplessness,  and  saying  that  he  had  been  overworked  mentally 
and  bodily.  But  he  found  no  signs  of  disease,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  examination  he  told  him  he  was  a  sound  man  ;  pre- 
scribed for  him  a  sedative  and  a  tonic,  and  told  him  he  ought  to 
sit  up  and  go  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  daily. 

Dr.  Leach  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  out.  He  absolutely 
refused,  and  said  he  liked  to  lie  still  and  feel  happy.  When  his 
wife  asked  him  why  he  was  crying,  he  said  it  was  because  he  felt 
so  happy. 

More  teeth  were  extracted,  and  his  physical  condition  seemed 
improving  when,  on  December  23,  he  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  worms.  And  when  the  appropriate  remedies  had  been 
administered,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  procure  their 
removal  from  the  system.  He  was  certainly  a  most  untractable 
patient.  In  the  early  days  of  his  illness  he  had  taken  large  doses 
of  bromide,  and  he  declared  they  were  stimulants.  And  morphia, 
even  when  injected,  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  Now  the 
strongest  purgatives  were  quite  useless.  Dr.  Leach  administered 
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santonine  with  a  little  confection  of  senna,  followed  by  a  draught 
of  sulphate  of  soda  and  Urwick's  extract.  That  failed.  Then 
came  a  fairly  strong  purgative  of  Epsom  salts.  Then  two  globules 
of  croton  oil.  Then  hot  tea  and  coffee.  Then  the  distracted 
doctor  galvanised  the  abdomen.  All  this  was  on  one  day, 
December  26.  All  the  purgatives  failed,  and  this  amazing 
patient  declared  that  the  croton  oil  pills  were  warm  and  pleasant, 
comforting  to  the  stomach.  The  doctor  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
and  did  not  come  near  him  for  two  days.  Then,  on  the  28th, 
he  came  back  and  found  there  had  been  some  very  slight  improve- 
ment, and  made  another  effort  with  a  purgative  draught. 

On  this  December  26,  a  Saturday,  Mr.  Dyson  came  back  from  a 
Christmas  visit  to  his  family,  and  spent  several  hours  of  the  after- 
noon at  Claverton  Street.  The  next  day  he  came  up  from  Putney 
again,  after  his  evening  service,  and  stayed  an  hour  or  two  with 
Mr.  Bartlett.  The  sick  man  seemed  almost  to  have  given  up 
hope  of  recovery.  He  asked  Mr.  Dyson  if  he  thought  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  weaker  than  he  was  without  passing  away,  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  cast  down  by  the  prospect  of  death. 

That  Sunday  evening  a  strange  conversation  took  place. 
When  Mr.  Dyson  arrived  at  Claverton  Street  he  met  Mrs.  Bartlett 
at  the  door.  She  was  going  out  to  post  some  letters,  and  they 
went  together  to  the  post-office.  During  their  walk  Mrs.  Bartlett 
told  him  that  she  wanted  some  chloroform  to  soothe  her  husband 
and  give  him  sleep.  She  said  she  had  used  it  before,  sprinkling 
it  on  a  handkerchief,  and  that  it  was  volatile  and  quickly  used, 
and  she  would  want  a  medicine  bottle  full.  And  she  gave  him 
a  sovereign  to  pay  for  it. 

On  the  following  day  the  young  minister  busied  himself  in 
obtaining  the  chloroform.  He  went  to  several  chemists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Putney,  two  of  them  being  members  of  his 
congregation,  and  saying  that  he  wanted  it  to  take  out  grease 
stains  from  his  coat,  at  each  of  four  shops  he  obtained  an  ounce 
of  pure  chloroform.  This  he  put  into  a  medicine  bottle,  upon 
which  he  pasted  the  label,  '  Chloroform,  Poison,'  which  he'  took 
off  one  of  the  smaller  bottles. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  29th,  he  went  again  to  Claverton 
Street,  and  found  Mr.  Bartlett  apparently  better,  up  and  dressed 
and  talking  to  a  visitor.  He  went  for  a  stroll  on  the  Embankment 
with  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  gave  her  the  chloroform.  That  after- 
noon, when  they  had  returned  from  their  walk  and  were  with 
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Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Bartlett  told  him  that 
friends  were  saving  unkind  things  about  her — that  she  was  not 
giving  her  husband  full  nursing  attendance.  In  fact,  he  had 
heard  from  Mi.  Bartlett,  and  had  seen  from  her  appearance  and 
manner,  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  she  would  break  down 
under  the  strain  of  a  constant  attendance  on  the  invalid  which 
had  not  for  a  fortnight  allowed  her  a  proper  night's  rest.  The 
bed  which  Mr.  Bartlett  occupied  had  been  moved  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  such  rest  as  his  wife  could  have  was  taken  on  a  sofa 
in  that  room.  When  she  spoke  of  the  unkind  things  that  friends 
were  saying  Mr.  Dyson  said  that  it  would  be  better,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  if  she  had  a  nurse  with  her.  She  resented  the  sug- 
gestion, and  said  angrily  '  Then  you  do  not  trust  me,'  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  interposed,  '  Oh  yes,  you  may  trust  her.  If  you  had 
twelve  years'  experience  of  her,  as  I  have,  you  would  know  you 
could  trust  her.' 

The  next  day  Mr.  Dyson  apologised  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  for  the 
suggestion  which  had  wounded  her.  But  among  those  of  whom 
she  spoke  as  friends  there  was  one  in  whose  distrust  there  was  a 
deep  vein  of  animosity  and  suspicion,  and  whose  hostility  she 
had  lately  quickened  by  a  reminder  of  his  accusation  made  and 
retracted  seven  years  before. 

One  of  the  letters  which  she  posted  when  out  with  Mr.  Dyson 
on  the  Sunday  evening  (the  27th)  was  addressed  to  her  father- 
in-law  : 

'Sunday  night. 

'  DEAR  MR.  BARTLETT, — I  hear  that  you  are  a  little  disturbed 
because  Edwin  has  been  too  ill  to  see  you.  I  wish,  if  possible, 
to  be  friends  with  you,  but  you  must  place  yourself  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  persons — that  is  to  say,  you  are  welcome  here 
when  1  invite  you,  and  at  no  other  time.  You  seem  to  forget 
that  I  have  not  been  in  bed  for  thirteen  days,  and  consequently 
am  too  tired  to  speak  to  visitors.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  so  plainly, 
but  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  or 
forgiven  the  past.  Edwin  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  on  Monday 
evening  any  time  after  six.' 

The  visit  invited  by  that  letter  was  duly  paid. 

Mr.  Bartlett  went  to  Claverton  Street  on  Monday  evening, 
and  found  the  invalid  lying  in  his  dressing-gown  on  his  little  iron 
bed,  apparently  much  better,  and  presently  walking  about  the 
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room  and  talking  of  being  able  to  go  into  the  country  in  the 
following  week.  He  spent  a  couple  of  hours  there  ;  was,  he  said 
at  the  trial,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  as  usual 
kissed  her  at  parting. 

It  was  the  last  time  he  saw  his  son  alive.  The  next  two  days 
passed  without  incident,  but  on  the  Thursday,  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  taken  in  the  afternoon  to  have  yet 
another  tooth  extracted.  The  dentist  had  already  paid  three 
visits  to  Claverton  Street  and  had,  using  cocaine  to  dull  the 
sense  of  pain,  removed  three  teeth  and  extracted  eleven  roots. 
On  this  day  Mr.  Bartlett  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  his  wife 
and  Dr.  Leach  took  him  in  a  cab  to  the  dentist's  to  have  another 
tooth  taken  out.  He  dreaded  the  operation,  and  Dr.  Leach,  who 
said  in  his  deposition  that  '  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  the  jaw 
symptoms  became  alarming,'  did  not  tell  him  of  the  appointment 
with  the  dentist  until  they  were  just  going  to  start.  On  their 
way  Mrs.  Bartlett  talked  about  their  happy  marriage,  and  then, 
as  always,  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits. 

This  time  Dr.  Leach,  with  some  difficulty,  administered  nitrous 
oxide  gas  and  the  tooth  was  extracted.  Then  it  was  noticed 
that  in  the  whole  socket  of  each  of  the  four  teeth  that  had  been 
removed  the  bone  was  decayed.  And  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  hearing 
the  dentist  said  to  Dr.  Leach  '  This  looks  very  much  like  necrosis 
setting  in.'  Dr.  Leach  made  no  observation  upon  this,  and  left 
them,  promising  to  call  at  Claverton  Street  the  following  day. 

That  evening — it  was  New  Year's  Eve — Mr.  Bartlett  seemed 
better  and  more  cheerful ;  he  had  some  oysters  and  bread  and 
butter  and  cake  for  a  tea-supper  ;  he  said  the  worst  was  over 
and  he  thought  he  would  get  better ;  and  he  talked  about  the 
visit  to  Torquay  which  Dr.  Leach  had  advised  ;  and  when  the 
supper  things  were  being  cleared  away  he  told  the  maid  that  he 
should  like  a  large  haddock  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
should  get  up  an  hour  earlier  at  the  thought  of  having  it. 

About  half-past  ten  that  night  the  servant  took  up  some 
coals  to  the  sitting-room,  and  was  told  that  nothing  more  would 
be  wanted.  The  Doggetts  had  some  friends  with  them  who  had 
come  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  and  they  stayed 
until  half  an  hour  after  midnight.  Until  about  four  o'clock  the 
house  was  silent.  Then  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  servant's  bedroom  :  '  Alice,  I  want  you  to  go  for  Dr.  Leach. 
I  think  Mr.  Bartlett  is  dead.'  Then  she  called  Mr.  Doggett. 
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The  maid  went  off  at  once,  and  very  soon  Dr.  Leach,  the  Doggetts, 
and  the  maid  were  in  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  dead  for  two  or  three  hours,  for 
the  body  was  quite  cold.  The  eyes  were  closed,  the  expression 
of  the  face  was  natural ;  there  was  no  sign  anywhere  of  any  con- 
vulsion or  struggle  ;  no  smell  could  be  detected  at  the  lips  ;  but 
on  the  chest  there  was  a  slight  moisture,  smelling  of  brandy,  as 
if  someone  had  tried  to  pour  brandy  into  the  dead  man's  mouth. 
(».  When  the  doctor  pronounced  him  dead,  Mrs.  Bartlett  burst 
out  crying  bitterly.  Her  account  of  what  had  happened  was 
given  at  once.  She  said  that  she  heard  the  friends  of  the 
Doggetts  leaving  and  the  locking  of  the  street  door,  and  that 
then  Mr.  Bartlett  was  asleep  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  easy-chair 
in  which  she  always  slept,  beside  his  feet,  with  her  left  arm  round 
his  foot.  She  said  she  woke  and  heard  him  snoring,  but  with 
a  peculiar  sort  of  snore — a  stertorous  breathing — but  as  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him  to  snore  she  dropped  asleep  again.  Then, 
later  on,  she  woke  up  with  cramp  in  her  arm,  and  found  that  he 
had  turned  partly  over  and  was  lying  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow.  She  then  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  went  towards  his  head  to  turn  him  into  a  better  posi- 
tion. She  was  alarmed  at  his  condition,  and  tried  to  rouse  him. 
She  found  him  cold.  She  rubbed  his  chest  and  applied  brandy ; 
then,  finding  that  useless,  ran  up  and  called  the  servant.  A 
little  later  she  left  off  crying  and  said  '  What  can  he  be  dead  of, 
doctor  ?  '  Dr.  Leach  answered,  '  I  don't  know,'  and  asked  if  he 
could  have  got  prussic  acid.  '  Oh  no, '  she  said  ;  '  he  could  have 
got  at  no  poison  without  my  knowledge.'  And  other  suggestions 
of  the  doctor  as  to  digitalis  or  other  alkaloids  which  he  might 
have  obtained  or  had  by  him  she  promptly  negatived. 

With  these  doubts  in  his  mind,  Dr.  Leach  carefully  searched 
the  room  for  anything  which  could  throw  light  on  this  mysterious 
death.  And  he  was  joined  in  the  search  by  Mr.  Doggett,  who 
curiously  enough  was  the  Registrar  of  births  and  deaths  for  the 
district,  and  who  saw  at  once  the  necessity  for  a  close  examination. 

The  head  of  the  bed  was  close  to  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
shelf, so  near  that  anyone  lying  in  the  bed  could  by  slightly  rising 
and  stretching  out  an  arm  reach  anything  which  stood  upon  the 
shelf.  C  At  this  corner  stood  a  wineglass,  three-quarters  full  of 
brandy,  but  having  also,  Mr.  Doggett  thought,  a  smell  of  ether 
or  some  other  drug.  On  the  same  shelf,  or  on  a  small  stand, 
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but  in  either  case  out  of  reach  of  the  bed,  was  a  small  bottle 
labelled  '  chlorodyne.'  Nothing  else  which  could  be  of  importance 
was  found  in  the  room,  although  a  cupboard  was  opened  and 
searched.  No  bottle  of  chloroform  was  discovered  ;  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  such  bottle  on  the  mantel-shelf  when  Dr.  Leach 
and  Mr.  Doggett  were  making  their  search.' 

There  was  no  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  Dr.  Leach  said  that 
without  a  post-mortem  examination  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  cause  of  death.  Thereupon  the  widow  was  urgent  that 
the  examination  should  be  made  at  once.  '  Spare  no  expense/ 
she  said,  '  get  any  assistance  you  want ;  we  are  all  interested  in 
knowing  the  cause  of  death.'  So  Dr.  Leach  telegraphed  to  Dr. 
Green,  an  eminent  pathologist  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  asking 
him  to  come  that  afternoon.  He  could  not  do  so,  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett  urged  that  somebody  else  might  be  found.  She  chafed 
at  even  a  day's  delay,  but  it  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Dr.  Green  should  come  on  the  following  day,  bringing  an 
assistant  with  him,  and  that  Dr.*  Leach  and  Dr.  Dudley  should 
be  there  to  meet  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  telegrams  were  sent  off  to  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Dyson,  and  the  wife's  prediction 
that  if  her  husband  died  his  friends  would  say  that  she  had 
poisoned  him  was  soon  fulfilled. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  her  father-in-law  arrived.  When 
he  afterwards  gave  evidence  he  said  '  I  saw  him  lying  on  the 
couch,  and  I  went  and  kissed  him  and  smelt  his  mouth.  I  thought 
he  might  have  been  poisoned  with  prussic  acid,  and  I  smelt  to 
find  it,  and  I  did  not  detect  any  smell  of  the  kind.  I  said  "  We 
must  have  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  this  cannot  pass." '  Sus- 
picious of  the  doctors,  he  said  he  would  have  another  to  attend 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and,  refusing  Dr.  Leach's  offer  to 
find  one,  he  engaged  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  came  from  a  distant  neigh- 
bourhood and  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  persons  concerned. 

The  next  afternoon  the  four  doctors  met,  and  while  they  were 
making  their  examination  the  relatives  and  partner  and  Mr. 
Dyson  waited  in  a  room  below.  When  they  were  summoned 
upstairs  Mrs.  Bartlett  put  her  arm  round  her  father-in-law's 
neck  and  said  *  My  dear  father,  do  not  fret ;  it  shall  make  no 
odds  to  you.  I  will  never  see  you  .want.  It  shall  be  just  the 
same  as  if  Edwin  were  alive.' 

Dr.  Leach  announced  the  result  of  the  examination : 
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'  We  have  very  carefully  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  pathological  lethal  cause — 
that  is  to  say,  any  natural  or  obvious  cause — of  death.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  suspicious  and  we  have  preserved 
them.'  Then  he  added  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a 
pungent  odour,  and  that  Dr.  Green  suggested  chloroform  ;  and 
that  the  rooms  were  to  be  locked  and  sealed  and  handed  over 
to  the  coroner. 

It  had  been  clear  from  the  first  that  an  inquest  must  be  held, 
and  probably  Mr.  Wood,  Mrs.  Bartlett's  solicitor,  had  told  her 
that  she  could  not  remain  at  the  rooms,  for  her  bag,  ready  packed, 
was  on  a  table,  and  her  cloak  beside  it. 

But  someone  said  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  bag. 
And  a  question  was  raised  about  the  cloak.  But  Mr.  Bartlett 
said  she  could  take  that — he  would  be  answerable  for  that,  he 
had  searched  it  and  found  it  had  no  pockets. 

So  he  gave  her  the  cloak,  and  kissed  her  and  said  good-bye, 
and  she  went  off  to  stay  with  a  friend  at  Dulwich. 

Strangely  enough,  no  one  suggested  that  the  bag  should  be 
opened  and  the  contents  inspected.  Still  more  strange  was  it 
that  no  search  was  ever  made  either  of  the  bag  or  of  the  drawers 
in  the  bedroom.  So,  when  four  days  later  Mrs.  Bartlett  again 
had  access  to  the  rooms  she  found  the  bottle  of  chloroform  where 
she  had  placed  it,  and  taking  it  with  her  on  her  return  to  East 
Dulwich,  she  poured  the  chloroform  on  the  railway  line  and  threw 
the  bottle  away  into  a  pond  on  Peckham  Rye.  Mr.  Dyson  went 
with  her  to  Dulwich  when  she  left  Claverton  Street  on  the  day 
of  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  used 
the  chloroform  he  got  for  her.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I  have  not  used 
it.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  it.  The  bottle  is  there  as  you 
gave  it  me.'  When  he  pressed  her  she  said  he  must  not  worry 
her  about  it,  as  it  was  a  very  critical  time  with  her,  and  he  must 
put  away  from  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  had  given  her  the  chloro- 
form. The  next  morning  Mr.  Dyson  was  going  to  preach  at 
Tooting,  and  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  four  bottles  in  which  the 
chloroform  had  been  purchased,  and  as  he  crossed  Wandsworth 
Common  he  threw  them  away  at  different  places  on  the  Common. 

The  following  day  there  was  an  angry  scene  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Bartlett  at  East  Dulwich.  He  was  anxious  to  get  back 
some  verses  he  had  given  her,  which,  according  to  his  evidence 
at  the  trial,  Mr.  Bartlett  had  read.  They  were  given  back  to 
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him,  torn  in  pieces,  but  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  copied  them  or  learned 
them  by  heart,  and  I  committed  one  verse  to  memory  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  deal  with  him  as  a  hostile  witness.  The 
lines  were  : 

'  Who  is  it  that  hath  burst  the  door, 
Unclosed  the  heart  that  shut  before, 
And  set  her  queen-like  on  its  throne, 
And  made  its  homage  all  her  own  ?— 

My  Birdie.' 

They  were  not  quoted  in  court.  Allowance  being  made  for 
the  difficulty  of  his  position  he  gave  his  evidence  fairly,  and  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  treat  him  as  hostile,  and  possibly  excite 
some  sympathy  for  him,  but  to  dwell  upon  his  affection  for  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  his  expectation  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  early  death  and  of 
their  speedy  marriage.  The  thought  came  into  every  mind,  and 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  trial,  that  it 
was  strange  indeed  that  this  young  pastor,  acquitted  and  safe, 
should  be  the  chief  witness  against  the  woman  whose  love  he 
had  gained  and  returned,  and  who,  if  she  indeed  committed  the 
crime,  did  so  for  his  sake  and  by  the  means  with  which  he  had 
provided  her.  On  the  third  day  of  the  inquest,  the  llth  February, 
when  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  been  invited  to  give  evidence  and  had 
refused  to  do  so,  Mr.  Dyson  had  been  called. 

He  told  the  whole  story,  and  when  he  came  to  relate  the 
conversations  with  Mrs.  Bartlett  after  her  husband's  death, 
a  great  sensation  was  caused  by  his  saying  that  she  asked 
him  not  to  mention  the  chloroform,  and  said  '  If  you  do 
not  incriminate  me,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  I  will  not  in- 
criminate you.' 

After  this  evidence,  to  which  Mrs.  Bartlett  had  listened  with 
perfect  composure,  the  jury  expressed  their  opinion  that  she 
should  be  taken  into  custody,  and  she  was  at  once  arrested  and 
was  brought  up  the  next  day  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  and 
there  from  time  to  time  remanded  to  prison. 

The  inquest  closed  on  February  18  with  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  the  jury  found  that  George 
Dyson  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

'  A  very  painful  scene,'  The  Times  said,  '  took  place  in  the 
crowded  court  on  the  verdict  being  delivered.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
Dyson  sank  into  a  chair  almost  fainting,  his  Wesleyan  friends, 
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especially  several  ministers,  standing  round  him  in  a  sad  and 
sympathetic  manner. 

'  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Dyson  became  calmer, 
and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Inspector  Marshall,  who  received 
the  coroner's  warrant.' 

At  the  inquest,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial,  Dr.  Leach  gave 
an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  conversation  which  he  had  on 
January  26  with  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

She  came  to  consult  him  about  her  own  health,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  interview  related,  with  greater  fullness  than  before, 
the  particulars  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of  her  husband's 
death. 

She  said  that  after  the  death  of  [her  child  •  the  platonic  rela- 
tions which  had  previously  existed  between  them  were  resumed 
with  his  full  consent.  He  was  kind  to  her  and  studied  her 
wishes,  and  they  lived  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

He  liked  to  surround  her  with  male  acquaintances,  and  the 
more  attention  and  admiration  she  gained  from  them  the  more 
delighted  did  he  appear.  '  Then,'  she  said,  '  we  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dyson.  My  husband  threw  us  together.  He  requested 
us  to  kiss  each  other  in  his  presence,  and  gave  me  to  Mr.  Dyson.' 
She  went  on  to  say  that  at  a  later  period  her  husband  wished 
to  renew  the  marital  relation  which  had  been  so  long  suspended, 
and  that  she  said  to  him  '  Edwin,  you  know  you  have  given  me 
to  Mr.  Dyson  ;  it  is  not  right  that  you  should  now  do  what  during 
all  the  years  of  our  married  life  you  have  not  done.'  He  agreed 
that  she  was  right,  but  in  December,  when  he  seemed  to  be  getting 
better,  he  became  very  urgent,  and  she  obtained  a  supply  of 
chloroform,  so  that  she  could  at  any  time  protect  herself  by 
sprinkling  some  on  a  handkerchief  and  thereby  soothing  him  to 
sleep. 

She  had  not,  she  said,  had  occasion  thus  to  use  it,  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  when  he  was  in  bed  and  all  was  quiet,  she 
was  troubled  in  mind  by  the  thought  that  it  might  be  wrong  of 
her  to  use  the  chloroform,  and  she  got  the  bottle  and  gave  it  to 
him  and  told  him  for  what  purpose  she  had  procured  it.  He 
was  not  cross,  but  they  talked  seriously  and  amicably ;  he  put 
the  bottle  on  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece  by  the  side  of  his 
bed  and  turned  on  his  side  pretending  to  sleep. 

Then  he  described  her  sleeping  and  being  disturbed  and  going 
to  sleep  again,  exactly  as  she  had  told  it  when  Dr.  Leach  and  Mr. 
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Doggett  had  come  in  and  found  him  dead.  She  said  that  when 
the  doctor  was  sent  for  the  bottle  of  chloroform  was  still  on  the 
corner  of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  that  at  breakfast  time  she  took 
it  away  and  put  it  into  a  drawer  in  the  back  room. 

This  latter  statement  Dr.  Leach  emphatically  contradicted. 
He  and  Mr.  Doggett  were  both  positive  that  when  they  first 
went  into  the  room  and  sought  for  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  death 
there  was  no  bottle  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel-shelf,  nothing  but 
the  wineglass  partly  filled  with  brandy. 

The  story  which  has  now  been  related  was  told  and  re-told, 
with  needless  reiteration,  at  four  adjournments  of  the  coroner's 
inquest  and  at  seven  hearings  by  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street, 
and  it  was  not  until  March  21  that  the  accused  were  committed 
to  take  their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  wilful  murder. 

The  evidence  of  the  medical  experts  had  made  it  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Bartlett  had  died  through  swallowing  liquid  chloroform. 

As  early  as  February  20,  I  had  been  retained  by  Mr.  Wood 
for  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  I  had,  of  course,  carefully 
studied  the  evidence  given  before  the  coroner  and  the  police 
magistrate,  which  had  been  very  fully  reported  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

My  brief  was  delivered  on  Monday,  April  5,  and  the  trial  was 
fixed  for  that  day  week. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  political  activity.  Thursday  the  8th 
had  been  fixed  for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  Henry  James  had 
refused  to  join  the  new  Government,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  joined 
it  and  very  soon  resigned ;  almost  every  day  brought  the  resig- 
nation of  some  subordinate  Minister ;  and  the  air  was  full  of 
rumours  of  combinations  and  concessions,  and  of  the  probability 
that  a  General  Election  would  follow  the  impending  defeat  of 
the  Government. 

I  shut  myself  off  entirely  from  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts, 
and  devoted  myself  to  studying  at  the  British  Museum,  or  in  my 
own  library,  the  chief  medical  authorities  upon  the  action  and 
administration  of  chloroform.  Meanwhile  the  public  interest  in 
the  case  rose  to  an  extraordinary  pitch. 

The  claims  or  solicitations  for  admission  to  the  court  were 
so  many  that  one  of  the  principal  doors  was  blocked  up  by  rows 
of  seats  built  in  the  passage  way,  and  special  tickets  of  admission 
were  issued  by  the  sheriffs. 
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When  the  court  sat  on  the  morning  of  April  12  every  seat 
was  filled,  and  in  the  Old  Bailey  crowds  were  vainly  seeking 
admission. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  came  to  try  the  case.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
the  Attorney-General,  led  for  the  prosecution,  with  Mr.  Poland, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Wright),  and  Mr.  Moloney 
as  his  juniors.  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
appeared  for  Mr.  G.  Dyson,  and  I  led  for  the  defence  of  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  and  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederick  Mead  and 
Mr.  Edward  Beal. 

The  first  incident  in  the  trial  was  a  startling  one,  and  was 
undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  me  in  my  defence  of  my  client. 

An  application  being  made  that  the  two  prisoners  should  be 
tried  separately,  the  Attorney-General  announced  that  he  and  the 
counsel  with  him  had,  after  anxious  and  careful  consideration, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  case  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury  on  which  they  could  properly  be  asked  to  convict 
Mr.  Dyson. 

A  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  at  once  taken  in  his  case,  and  he 
was  released  from  custody. 

The  advantage  to  me  was  obvious.  Having  admitted  that  he 
was  innocent  the  Attorney-General  could  not  help  calling  him  as  a 
witness,  and  so  offering  him  for  my  cross-examination. 

That  would  not  be  hostile,  but  friendly  and  sympathetic,  for  the 
more  closely  I  could  associate  his  actions  with  those  of  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett, the  more  I  should  strengthen  the  instinctive  reluctance  of  the 
jury  to  send  her  to  the  hangman's  cord  while  he  passed  unrebuked 
to  freedom. 

Nor  was  that  the  only  advantage  which  I  gained  on  that  first 
day.  The  first  witness  called  was  Edwin  Bartlett,  the  father.  He 
had  nothing  very  material  to  say  that  told  against  the  prisoner. 
Indeed,  he  bore  witness  to  the  affection  and  confidence  that  existed 
between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  the  unsparing  devotion  with 
which  she  had  nursed  him  in  his  illness. 

But  everything  he  said  that  could  tell  in  her  favour  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  everything  against  her  greatly  weakened,  by 
the  betrayal  in  the  tone  and  aspect  of  his  evidence  of  a  sordid  and 
vindictive  malice  against  her.  He  wanted  to  dispute  the  will  by 
which  she  inherited  her  husband's  money,  and  although  he  knew 
the  witnesses  were  in  court  to  say  they  saw  it  executed,  declared  he 
did  not  believe  the  signature  to  be  his  son's,  and  he  revived  and 
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persisted  in  maintaining  the  charge  against  her  which  he  had  with- 
drawn and  apologised  for  eight  years  before.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  innocence  of  George  Dyson  or  the  malice  of  Edwin  Bartlett 
was  the  more  useful  topic  of  my  speech. 

The  facts  which  have  been  already  narrated  were  given  in 
evidence  by  twenty-four  witnesses,  and  about  those  facts  there 
was  little  or  no  controversy. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  case  was  reached  when  Dr.  Stevenson 
and  Dr.  Meymott  Tidy  came  into  the  box.  They  were  both  men  of 
high  character  and  reputation,  and  were  probably  the  best  authori- 
ties then  living  upon  the  qualities  of  chloroform  and  the  methods 
and  effects  of  its  administration,  and  their  evidence  was  given 
with  admirable  fairness  and  caution. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarise  evidence  of  a  technical  kind,  which 
occupied  several  hours,  and  fills  twenty-nine  pages  of  the  printed 
report  of  the  trial. 

But  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  of  the  prose- 
cution was  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  administered  the  chloroform  by 
inhalation  and  then,  having  thus  procured  partial  or  complete 
insensibility,  poured  into  the  mouth  the  fatal  dose,  it  is  possible  to 
quote  the  answers  which  bore  directly  upon  that  point.  I  quote 
first  from  the  examination  of  Dr.  Stevenson  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

'  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  state  of  insensibility  by  inhalation 
during  sleep  ? — Yes. 

'  Have  you  done  that  yourself  ? — No. 

'  Have  you  known  it  done  ? — I  know  many  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  done,  but  I  never'  did  it  myself. 

'  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  can  be  done  ?— None  whatever. 

'  That  is,  when  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  sleep  giving  it  with  a 
bottle  or  a  handkerchief  ? — Yes,  if  the  person  is  soundly  asleep. 

'  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  according  to  your  experience,  possible  to 
put  liquid  down  the  throat  of  a  person  who  is  insensible,  in  the  sense 
of  being  unconscious,  but  still  having  the  sense  of  feeling  ?— Yes, 
you  can  put  liquid  down  the  throat  of  a  person  who  is  fairly 
moderately  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — I  mean  under  the 
influence  of  inhaled  chloroform. 

'  Will  you  just  explain  a  little  more  fully,  if  you  please. 
Assuming  the  liquid  to  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  medicine 
bottle,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  putting  it  down  the  throat 
of  a  person  in  the  condition  of  insensibility  ? — Not  any  insuper- 
able difficulty.' 
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The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Stevenson  was  long  and  full  of 
detail,  and  started  by  eliciting  the  fact  that  although  there  had  been 
many  murders  by  poisons  well  known  to  medical  science — prussic 
acid  and  strychnine  and  poisons  of  that  class — there  was  no  recorded 
case  of  murder  by  the  administration  of  liquid  chloroform. 

Then  I  carefully  and  gradually  made  my  way,  until  I  felt  I 
could  venture  to  ask  him  the  crucial  question. 

'  Now  suppose  you  had  to  deal  with  a  sleeping  man  and  it 
was  your  object  to  get  down  his  throat,  without  his  knowing  it, 
a  liquid,  the  administration  of  which  to  the  lips  or  throat  would 
cause  great  pain,  do  you  not  agree  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
or  delicate  operation  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  operation  which 
would  often  fail,  and  might  often  succeed. 

'  Would  you  look  on  it  as  a  delicate  operation  ? — I  should 
look  on  it  as  a  delicate  operation,  because  I  should  be  afraid  of 
pouring  it  down  the  windpipe. 

'  That  is  one  of  the  dangers  you  would  contemplate  ? — Yes. 

'  If  it  got  into  the  windpipe  there  would  be  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles,  would  there  not  ? 

'  At  the  stage  when  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
could  do  it,  when  there  is  insensibility  or  partial  insensibility,  the 
rejection  of  the  liquid  by  the  windpipe  would  be  probably  less 
active  than  when  the  patient  was  awake.  If  the  patient  got  into 
such  a  state  of  insensibility  as  not  to  reject  it,  it  would  go  down 
his  windpipe  and  burn  that  ? 

'Probably  some  might  go  down  his  windpipe.  If  it  did  not 
it  would  leave  its  traces.  I  should  expect  to  find  traces  unless 
the  patient  lived  some  hours. 

'  Of  course  a  great  many  post-mortem  appearances  are 
changed  if  the  patient  lives  some  hours  ? — Yes. 

'  Not  only  by  the  chloroform  disappearing,  so  to  speak,  but 
also  other  changes  incidental  to  a  post-mortem  condition  ? — Yes. 

'  And  if  the  post-mortem  examination  had  been  performed, 
as  Mrs.  Bartlett  wished  it  to  be,  on  the  very  day  on  which  death 
took  place,  there  would  have  been  still  better  opportunity  of 
determining  cause  of  death  ? — Yes.' 

These  questions  and  answers  closed  the  cross-examination. 
Dr.  Meymott  Tidy  was  not  examined  at  great  length,  and  his  evi- 
dence certainly  did  not  strengthen  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  left  the  witness-box  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  was  closed  and  I  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence. 

My  speech,  which  lasted  for  six  hours,  may  be  read  in  full  else- 
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where,  and  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  so  read,  but  a  few 
passages  should  be  quoted  to  show  how  the  case  which  the  jury  had 
to  decide  was  set  before  them  by  the  prisoner's  counsel. 

This  is  how  I  stated  the  question  : 

'  You  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  woman  who  for  years  had 
lived  in  friendship  and  affection  with  her  husband,  who  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  illness  had  striven  to  tend  him,  to  nurse  him, 
and  to  help  him  ;  who  had  tended  him  by  day,  who  had  sacrificed 
her  own  rest  to  watch  over  him  at  night,  had  spent  night  after 
night  without  going  to  her  restful  bed,  simply  giving  to  herself 
sleep  at  the  bottom  of  his  couch  that  she  might  be  ready  by  him 
to  comfort  him  by  her  presence ;  who  had  called  doctors,  who 
had  taken  all  the  pains  that  the  most  tender  and  affectionate 
nurse  possibly  could,  that  by  no  possibility  any  chance  should 
be  lost  of  the  doctors  ascertaining  what  his  trouble  was  and 
having  the  quickest  means  to  cure  it ;  that  woman  who  had 
watched  over  him,  had  tried  to  cheer  him,  had  talked  of  going 
away,  had  talked  lightly  when  they  were  before  the  doctor  in 
order  to  give  spirits  to  that  husband — you  are  asked  to  imagine 
that  that  woman  on  New  Year's  Eve  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  murderess  committing  crime,  not  only  without  excuse  but 
absolutely  without  any  object :  you  are  asked  to  believe  that  by 
a  sort  of  inspiration  she  succeeds  in  committing  that  crime,  by 
the  execution  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  an  operation 
which  would  have  been  delicate  and  difficult  to  the  highest  trained 
doctor  that  the  country  has  in  it.' 

Then  came  an  elaborate  examination  of  medical  evidence,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  examination  I  said  : 

'  I  put  to  Dr.  Stevenson  yesterday,  towards  the  end  of  my 
cross-examination,  a  question  in  which  I  ventured  to  sum  up  and 
repeat  to  him  the  whole  result  of  the  cross-examination  which  I 
had  directed  to  this  point. 

'  Consider  who  it  was  with  whom  we  were  dealing.  I  was 
dealing  with  that  authority  whose  name  is  quoted  by  Taylor  in 
his  book  as  having  made  two  hundred  administrations  of  chloro- 
form at  Guy's  Hospital — one  who  knows,  if  any  man  living  does 
know,  exactly  the  conditions  under  which  chloroform  may  be 
administered,  the  precautions  which  are  to  accompany  that 
administration,  and  the  indications  that  will  be  given  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  I  ventured  to  put  him  this  question  : 
"  With  all  your  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill,  if  you  had  before 
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you  the  problem — the  object  of  administering  chloroform  in  this 
liquid  form  in  order  to  produce  the  death  of  a  person  sleeping 
before  you — would  it  not  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation  ?  " 
and  Dr.  Stevenson's  experience  gave  me  back  the  answer  that 
it  would  be.  Even  to  him,  with  all  his  knowledge,  with  all  his 
experience,  it  would  be  a  difficult  operation  and  a  delicate 
operation.' 

Apart  from  questions  of  medical  science,  the  most  anxious 
and  difficult  part  of  the  task  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's  counsel  was  the 
cross-examination  of  George  Dyson. 

The  case  rested  upon  his  evidence  as  to  conversations  between 
him  and  the  prisoner  at  which  no  one  else  was  present,  and  as 
to  which,  she  being  unable  to  give  evidence,  contradiction  or 
correction  was  impossible.  To  attack  him  as  untruthful  would 
have  been  impolitic.  It  might  have  aroused  some  sympathy  for 
him  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  have  led  them  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  made  the  innocent  tool  of  a  wicked  woman.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  accept  all  his  statements  as  true  would  have 
been  to  admit  too  much. 

I  think  the  following  passage  from  the  speech  was  useful : 

'  I  accept — may  I  add  that  I  believe  in  ? — the  correctness  of 
the  verdict  which  you  were  invited  by  the  Crown  to  give,  and 
that  Mr.  Dyson  is  free  from  complicity  in  any  crime,  if  crime 
were  perpetrated. 

'  But  when  you  are  being  asked  to  deal  with  the  case  against 
Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  to  use  against  her,  or  allow  to  be  used  against 
her,  with  grave  effect,  the  untruthful  statements  which  she  is 
said  to  have  made,  and  which  come  to  you  upon  Mr.  Dyson's 
evidence,  and  as  he  remembers,  or  says  he  remembers,  has  it  not 
occurred  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  case  that  if  matters  of  this 
kind  are  to  have  great  weight,  how  fortunate  Mr.  Dyson  is  that 
he  is  not  standing  there  himself  ? 

'  Now,  gentlemen;  I  beg  you  to  note  that  I  do  not  impeach 
his  innocence  in  the  least.  I  wish  that  no  word  I  may  say  may 
appear  to  suggest — it  would  not  be  true  if  it  did  suggest — any 
doubt  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But  supposing 
his  case  were  before  you,  what  would  you  have  ? 

'  That  Sunday  morning  he  walked  along  the  side  of  Tooting 
Common  on  his  way.  to  preach  at  a  chapel,  and  as  he  went  threw 
from  him,  with  the  gesture  that  you  saw  him  use  in  that  box, 
the  three  or  four  bottles  that  had  been  in  his  possession.  Suppose 
someone  who  knew  him  had  seen  him  walking  along  that  morning 
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and  had  seen  him  fling  away  the  bottles,  and  had  thought  "  It 
is  a  little  odd  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyson  should  be  tossing  bottles 
away  on  Tooting  Common  on  Sunday  morning,"  and  had  had  the 
curiosity  to  pick  up  a  bottle  and  had  found  it  labelled  "  Chloro- 
form, Poison  "  !  Suppose  it  had  come  to  light,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  inquest,  that  Mr.  Dyson  was  an  habitual  visitor  at  the  house 
where  the  death  had  taken  place  :  suppose  it  had  come  to  light 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  with  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
and  that  she  had  visited  him  at  his  own  lodgings  :  suppose  it 
came  to  light  that  the  terms  on  which  he  was  dealing  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett  were  terms  of  an  exceptional  character,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  relations  between  him  and  his 
wife  :  and  suppose  it  had  come  out  by  enquiry  at  the  chemists — 
whose  name  is  on  the  label — that  when  Mr.  Dyson  asked  for  the 
chloroform  he  had  told  him  a  falsehood,  that  he  wanted  it  for 
stains  on  his  coat — to  take  out  stains  which  had  come  upon 
his  coat  during  his  holidays  at  Poole — what  would  have  been 
Mr.  Dyson's  position  ? 

'  That  strange,  hard  man,  Richard  Baxter,  used  to  say  that 
he  never  saw  a  criminal  going  to  execution  without  observing  to 
himself,  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  Richard  Baxter." 
I  think  Mr.  Dyson  will  never  in  his  life  read  the  account  of  a 
trial  for  murder  without  thinking  how  heavily  his  rash,  unjustified 
conduct  would  have  told  against  him  if  he  had  been  put  upon 
his  trial. 

'  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  use  this  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting — • 
I  said  I  was  anxious  not  to  suggest,  for  I  do  not  entertain — the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Dyson  ;  but  I  do  use 
it  to  show  you  that  where  against  him,  an  innocent  man,  a  false- 
hood told  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  this  poison  might 
have  been  proved  in  the  witness-box,  and  might  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  with  so  fatal  an  effect,  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
that  the  statements  from  the  lips  of  that  very  man,  that  Mrs. 
Bartlett  told  him  a  story  that  was  not  wholly  true,  to  explain 
her  desiring  to  possess  this  chloroform  through  him — it  would  be 
strange  indeed  ii  that  were  allowed  to  weigh  upon  your  minds  as 
a  serious  element  of  suspicion  against  her.' 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  is  too  long  for 
insertion  here,  and  could  not  properly  be  judged  by  extracts, 
but  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  closing  passage  of  the  speech  : 

'  I  have  now,  I  think — I  hope  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
— dealt  with  the  topics  in  this  case,  and  to  you  the  responsibility 
will  shortly  pass.  I  do  not  desire  to  touch  you,  or  to  influence 
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your  judgment,  by  anything  more  than  a  reasonable  and  fair 
appeal  to  you  as  to  the  conclusions  formed  on  the  evidence  before 
you  ;  but  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  discharge  during  these 
days  the  duty  which  I  have  been  honoured  to  bear,  without  a 
deepening  feeling  of  intensest  interest  in  the  result  of  this  case. 

'  This  woman  has  not  had  the  happiest  of  lives.  She  has  been 
described  to  you  as  one  who  had  no  friends. 

'  She  found  a  friend  in  Mrs.  Matthews  ;  she  found  another 
friend  in  continuing  the  acquaintance  of  the  nurse  who  was  called 
before  you  ;  but  beyond  that  we  know  of  no  friends,  and  the 
habits  of  her  husband's  life  left  her  much  alone.  There  is  no 
hint  of  wrong  or  misconduct  on  her  part  at  any  time  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  husband  and  wife,  except  the  trivial  and  malignant 
invention  of  that  witness  who  came  first.  She  had  no  friends  in 
the  sense  that  has  been  mentioned,  but  she  had  one  friend — her 
husband.  He  did  stand  by  her,  strange  as  his  ideas  may  have 
been,  disordered  as,  it  would  seem  from  some  things  that  have 
been  said,  his  intellect  in  some  respects  must  have  been.  Witness 
the  statements  that  were  made  by  him,  for  instance,  to  Dr.  Leach. 
Yet  still  in  his  strange  way  he  stood  by  her  and  he  protected 
her.  He  was  affectionate  in  manner,  and  when  her  reputation 
was  assailed  he  defended  it  as  only  the  husband  could  defend  it. 
And  to  her  at  this  moment  it  may  seem  most  strange  that  he 
to  whom  she  had  given  this  persistent  affection,  even  during  the 
years  of  such  a  life,  should  be  the  one  of  whose  foul  murder  she 
now  stands  accused. 

'  And  if  he  himself  could  know  what  passed  among  us  here, 
how  strange,  how  sorrowful,  it  might  seem  to  him  !  how  strange 
that  such  an  accusation  should  have  been  tried  in  court,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  to  prevent  it,  the 
precaution  which  perhaps,  by  his  own  rash  and  despairing  act, 
he  too  completely  defeated  ! 

'  Gentlemen,  that  husband  too  is  gone,  but  she  is  not  left 
without  a  friend ;  she  will  find  that  friend  here  to-day  in  the  spirit 
which  guides  your  judgment  and  clears  your  eyes  upon  this  case. 

'  It  is  a  great  responsibility  for  men  to  be  called  suddenly 
from  their  business  and  their  pleasures,  and  to  be  shut  off  as  you 
have  been  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  your  life  to  decide  upon 
issues  of  life  and  death.  There  are  trivial  incidents  sometimes 
about  the  conduct  of  every  case,  but  we,  the  ministers  of  the 
Law,  are  ministers  of  justice,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  case  like  this 
goes  on  from  day  to  day  there  comes  into  your  hearts  a  deep 
desire,  which  is  itself  a  prayer,  that  the  spirit  of  justice  may  be 
among  us,  and  may  guide  and  strengthen  each  one  to  fulfil  his 
part.  That  invocation  is  never  in  vain. 
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'  The  spirit  of  justice  is  in  this  court  to-day,  to  comfort  and 
protect  her  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need. 

'  It  has  strengthened,  I  hope,  my  voice  ;  it  will,  I  trust,  clear 
your  eyes  and  guide  your  judgment. 

'  It  will  speak  in  calm  and  measured  tones  when  my  lord  deals 
with  the  evidence  which  aroused  suspicion,  and  also  with  the 
evidence  which  I  hope  and  believe  has  demolished  and  destroyed 
that  suspicion,  and  that  spirit  will  speak  in  firm  and  unfaltering 
voice  when  your  verdict  tells  to  the  whole  world  that  in  your 
judgment  Adelaide  Bartlett  is  Not  Guilty.' 

The  Attorney-General  replied,  and  then  there  came  a  summing- 
up  by  the  judge,  which  was  so  carefully  balanced  in  its  treatment 
of  the  evidence  which  told  for  or  told  against  the  prisoner  that, 
except  for  one  ambiguous  sentence,  it  contained  nothing  which 
indicated  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  verdict  which  should  be  given. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  trial  were  described  in  a  brilliant 
article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  19,  1886,  the  authorship 
of  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  discover. 

'  THE  LAST  ACT  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

'  The  curtain  has  at  last  fallen  on  the  last  act  of  one  of  the 
most  painful  dramas  that  has  ever  been  enacted  on  the  blood- 
stained stage  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  jury  have  returned  their 
verdict,  and  the  poor  woman  who  has  been  the  central  figure  in 
the  tragedy  is  free  to  go  her  own  way.  To  judge  from  the  demon- 
strative enthusiasm  which  was  displayed  at  the  Old  Bailey  the 
verdict  was  popular,  if  one  may  use  the  word.  There  will 
doubtless  be  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  propriety  by 
a  scrutinising  and  censorious  world,  but  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  case  must  feel  that  this  friendless  creature,  in  the  last  four 
months,  during  the  inquest,  in  the  police-court,  and  in  the  final 
chamber  of  the  law,  must  have  suffered  the  agonies  of  death 
many  times  over.  Death  should  now  for  her  have  few  terrors. 
The  Pimlico  poisoning  case  will  be  recorded  in  our  criminal  archives 
as  one  of  unique  interest.  The  history  of  the  watching  hours  of 
that  New  Year's  Eve  can  never  be  known.  It  began  a  mystery, 
and  a  mystery  it  remains.  The  jury  balanced  probabilities 
against  improbabilities,  and  weighed  circumstances  against  cir- 
cumstances, and  very  rightly  gave  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  So  we  must  now  accept  one  of  two  hypotheses.  We 
may  believe  that  the  dead  man  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  or  we  may  adopt  the  theory  thrown  out  by  the  judge 
that,  craving  for  sleep,  he  swallowed  the  chloroform  as  an  opiate. 
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'  No  one  who  was  in  the  court  of  the  Old  Bailey  on  Saturday 
is  likely  to  forget  the  lucid,  the  impressive,  and  the  eloquent 
summing-up  of  Judge  Wills.  He  will  remember  the  grave  but 
kind  voice,  which  rose  to  vehemence  and  sank  to  a  whisper,  which 
shifted  from  the  sarcastic  to  the  denunciatory,  as  he  passed  from 
one  phase  of  the  case  to  another,  in  his  lengthy  analysis  of  the 
evidence.  The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  sat  statue-like.  Mr.  Clarke, 
with  tightened  lips,  leaned  forward,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
listening  intently,  as  though  his  own  life  had  been  at  stake,  some- 
times shifting  his  hand  to  his  cheek  and  digging  his  fingers  into 
the  flesh.  The  judge  administered  severe  blows  as  he  went  on, 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other.  Now  he  made  a  scornful  allu- 
sion to  the  "  ladies  "  who  had  filled  the  court  from  day  to  day, 
ladies  who  had  listened  so  eagerly  to  the  filthiest  details  which 
even  those  steeped  in  knowledge  of  criminal  vice  shrank  from 
hearing.  Now  it  was  "  Esoteric  Anthropology,"  which  he 
denounced  as  garbage.  Then  the  "  Judas-like  kiss  "  of  the  man 
who  had  first  smelt  his  dead  son's  lips  and  then  saluted  the  dead 
man's  wife.  And  so  the  morning  went  on,  lunch  came,  the  half- 
hour  passed  ;  the  judge  continued.  As  the  afternoon  grew  older, 
and  the  shadows  deeper,  the  tones  of  the  judge  seemed  to  increase 
in  solemnity,  until  the  faintest  sound,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
the  fall  of  a  book,  the  scratching  of  a  quill,  became  an  irritant, 
so  tense  had  the  occasion  become.  The  judge  was  no  believer 
in  colourless  summings-up,  and  the  hope  for  the  prisoner's  life 
now  rose,  now  fell,  as  he  weighed  the  evidence  in  the  scale.  A 
few  minutes  before  three  he  had  done  his  work,  the  jury  retired, 
the  prisoner  was  led  away,  and  Babel  succeeded  silence,  and  was 
in  full  labour  for  an  hour.  The  women,  who  now  scrupled  not 
to  stand  in  the  narrow  gangways,  plucked  the  primroses  they 
were  wearing  in  their  impatience,  and  drank  deep  draughts  from 
stimulating  bottles. 

'  Suddenly  the  clatter  of  tongues  ceases,  and  every  eye  is  directed 
towards  the  passage  on  the  right  of  the  jury  box.  "  Here  they 
come  !  "  cry  some,  and  the  procession  of  jurymen  files  up  into 
the  box,  and  they  take  their  seats.  The  blanched  face  and  the 
fragile  figure  in  black  staggers  up  the  steps,  almost  carried  by  the 
two  women  warders,  followed  by  an  officer,  and  falls  on  her  seat. 
Every  head  is  craned  towards  the  dock,  then  turns  to  the  jury, 
until  the  intense  silence  is  broken  by  the  judge.  The  prisoner 
looks  down,  ghastly  pale  ;  her  body  seemed  to  move  to  and  fro, 
her  lips  twitched  convulsively ;  but  these  agonies  were  not  yet 
to  be  relieved.  The  jury  had  not  come  to  give  her  life  or  death, 
but  merely  to  ask  a  question.  It  was  answered.  They  marched 
solemnly  with  heads  down,  and  again  disappeared.  The  judge 
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retired,  and  again  the  court  was  a  Babel  like  a  Bourse.  The 
prisoner  was  carried  down  the  steps  to  undergo  afresh  the  tortures 
of  expectancy.  Slowly  the  fingers  of  the  clock  went  on — the 
quarter,  the  half-hour,  the  three-quarters,  five  o'clock,  and  the 
court  was  in  deep  shadow,  intensified  by  the  lights  from  the  gas- 
jets  of  the  chandeliers,  which  were  at  low  pressure  and  showing 
only  a  small  red  flame.  Outside  the  sky  was  black  with  clouds 
and  the  rain  was  dripping  down,  and  one  heard  the  peculiar  low 
roar  of  the  crowd  in  Newgate-street.  Within,  the  insatiate  crowd 
was  growing  more  impatient.  As  the  fingers  of  the  clock  pointed 
to  five  minutes  past  five  some  subtle  movement  at  the  door  told 
that  the  jury  had  done  their  work.  "  Here  they  come !  "  was 
again  the  cry,  which  almost  grew  into  a  shout.  "  Here  they 
come  !  "  It  was  such  a  cry  as  one  hears  at  a  close  finish  at  the 
Derby  or  the  Boat-race.  For  some  of  those  unsexed  creatures 
with  open  mouths,  with  eyes  starting  from  their  head,  there  is 
no  such  sensation  as  the  feeling  of  solemnity.  All  eyes  were 
once  more  fixed  on  the  twelve  men  who  ascended  to  the  pew-like 
seats  with  eyes  down,  and  solemn  faces  as  though  they  were 
following  a  body  to  the  grave.  Some  tried  to  read  the  verdict 
in  their  faces.  The  judge  took  his  seat,  folding  his  flowing  red 
robes  about  him,  followed  by  the  sheriffs,  their  gold  chains  of 
office  and  violet  costumes  helping  to  relieve  the  gloom.  Then, 
once  more,  the  terrible  silence  was  broken  by  the  clicking  of  the 
dock  handle  as  it  turned  to  give  passage  to  the  prisoner,  whose 
face  was  now  livid,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  glued  together,  and 
scarcely  alive.  Carried  to  the  front  of  the  dock,  she  was  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  the  faithful  women,  pale  but  composed. 
Two  spruce  doctors  and  the  grave  chaplain  stood  on  her  left, 
and  behind  her  again  was  the  sturdy  policeman.  The  tenseness 
of  the  terrible  scene  was  prolonged  by  the  delay  in  calling  over 
the  names  of  the  jury,  and  even  the  most  hardened  in  criminal 
cases  felt  his  pulse  beat  a  little  quicker,  while  many  were  visibly 
half-choked  with  the  emotions  of  the  critical  moment. 

'  "  Do  you  find  Adelaide  Bartlett  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  "  asked 
the  Clerk  in  measured  tones.  "  Although,"  and  the  sound  of  a 
great  tumult  of  shouting  and  cheering  came  into  the  court  from 
the  crowd  outside.  Was  the  verdict  communicated  by  some 
sudden  signal,  for  the  cheers  were  loud  and  furious  before  the 
verdict  was  given  ?  "  Although,"  and  then,  after  the  brief  pause 
necessitated  by  the  shouts,  which  had  drowned  the  foreman's 
voice,  "  although  we  think  there  is  the  gravest  suspicion  attaching 
to  the  prisoner,  we  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  how  or  by  whom  the  chloroform  was  administered."  "  Do 
you  say  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  ?  "  asked  the  Clerk.  "  Yes," 
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replied  the  foreman.  "  Hurrah,  hurrah  !  "  Handkerchiefs  waved, 
women  cried,  and  the  breath  came  again.  Then  the  crowd  within 
took  up  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  without,  and  such  a  scene  as 
has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice  followed.  Then 
the  prisoner  gave  another  gasp,  the  women  lifted  up  the  motion- 
less figure  in  black,  and  in  a  few  brief  seconds  the  door  closed 
behind  her,  for  the  last  time,  and  she  was  once  more  free. 

'  It  was  a  sad  picture  to  think  of  this  creature,  and  her  future 
in  the  world  which  was  once  more  open  to  her,  the  woman  who 
had  lived  without  friends,  except  the  man  of  whose  murder  she 
had  just  been  acquitted.  However,  some  Good  Samaritan,  a 
pretty  girl,  who  had  sat  through  the  coroner's  investigations  at 
her  side,  made  her  way  dauntless  through  the  pound-like  dock 
and  followed  her.  The  judge  thanked  the  jury,  and  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  doors.  In  the  gloomy  yard  which  lies  between  the 
frowning  walls  of  Newgate  and  the  courts  of  justice  carriages 
were  waiting  to  take  up  some  of  those  semi-asphyxiated  ladies 
who  came  down  the  steps  leading  from  the  court  to  the  yard, 
with  their  limbs  evidently  still  quivering  from  their  pleasurable 
excitement.  "  It  is  all  over  now.  When  shall  we  drink  such 
another  draught  ?  "  For  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  lingered 
within  the  gates,  the  men  smoking,  the  women  laughing  and 
chatting,  in  hopes  of  catching  another  glimpse  of  the  quarry  as 
it  was  carried  away,  like  a  deer  after  the  chase.  But  it  was  in 
vain  ;  and  gradually  they  passed  through  the  doorway  into  the 
street  thick  with  humanity.  The  crowd  beat  up  against  the  Old 
Bailey  like  waves  against  a  rock-bound  coast.  Having  shouted 
itself  hoarse,  it  waited  restlessly  the  exit  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was 
to  have  a  volley  of  salvos.  The  rain  was  drizzling  down,  but  the 
crowd  minded  it  not.  They  lined  the  street  from  Newgate  to 
its  outlet  into  Ludgate-hill.  From  every  window  heads  were 
craned  out ;  already  the  papers  were  selling  the  result,  or  rather 
the  verdict,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  Mrs.  Bartlett's  name. 
As  one  walked  along  from  Newgate  to  Charing-Cross,  almost 
everyone  was  bending  over  his  paper,  and  one  heard  Mrs.  Bartlett's 
name  on  every  tongue.  And  so  the  day  ended.' 

The  story  may  fitly  close  with  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Bartlett 
sent  me  a  few  days  later  : 

'  April  24. 

'  DEAR  SIR, — Forgive  me  for  not  earlier  expressing  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  you.  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  life  to  your  earnest 
efforts,  and  though  I  cannot  put  into  words  the  feelings  that  fill  my 
heart,  you  will  understand  all  that  my  pen  fails  to  express  to  you. 
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'  Your  kind  looks  towards  me  cheered  me  very  much,  for  I 
felt  that  you  believed  me  innocent. 

'  I  have  heard  many  eloquent  Jesuits  preach,  but  I  never 
listened  to  anything  finer  than  your  speech. 

'  My  story  was  a  very  painful  one,  but  sadly  true ;  my 
consent  to  my  marriage  was  not  asked,  and  I  only  saw  my  husband 
once  before  my  wedding-day. 

'  I  am  much  gratified  that  Dr.  Stevenson  has  written  to  say 
that  he  concurs  in  the  verdict ;  he  wrote  so  kindly  of  Miss  Wood, 
who  has  been  a  true  friend. 

'  I  received  great  kindness  at  Clerkenwell,  from  the  Governor 
to  the  lowest. 

*  Assuring  you  that  I  shall  ever  remember  you  with  feelings 
of  deepest  gratitude,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

'  ADELAIDE  BARTLETT.' 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  FORGOTTEN  SEAMAN. 

THERE  are  few  educated  Englishmen  who  could  not  tell  you  a 
good  deal  about  "Walter  Ralegh,  John  Hawkins,  Francis  Drake  : 
something  perhaps  about  Howard  of  Effingham,  Richard  Grenville 
(none  too  accurately),  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  perhaps  even 
Essex.  But  I  wonder  how  many  remember  the  very  name  of 
George  Fennar,  still  less  his  doings,  though  here  was  one  who 
ranks  higher  as  true  seaman  than  any  in  the  list  above  except 
Hawkins  and  Drake.  For  Ralegh,  seaman  somewhat  by  instinct, 
was  none  by  profession — an  inspired  venturer  and  idealist,  the 
magic  of  whose  name  comes  to  us  not  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
ropes  ;  Howard  of  Effingham,  something  more  than  a  figurehead 
to  the  Great  Fleet,  to  be  sure,  but  in  reality  a  Field  Marshal  gone 
to  sea  ;  Richard  Grenville,  a  dauntless,  reckless  Devonshire  gentle- 
man put  upon  a  quarter-deck  ;  Essex,  as  incompetent  at  sea  as 
he  was  on  land  (save  for  that  once  in  his  sally  ashore  at  Cadiz) ;  and 
even  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  sent  on  board  ship  after  he  had  been 
at  Cambridge,  young  enough,  no  doubt,  to  take  in  more  seamanship 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  with  great  gifts  as  a  leader  and  an 
Admiral,  yet  not  a  sailor  all  his  days.  They  did  grand  things,  to 
be  sure,  these  soldiers  on  board  ship.  It  had  been  England's  way — 
but  since  it  was  the  way  of  all  other  countries  it  mattered  less — to 
manage  her  naval  affairs  thus  from  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  de 
Masny  at  Sluys,  with  his  drawbridge  gangways  for  his  soldiers, 
borrowed  from  the  Romans  at  Minturnae,  down  to  the  day  when 
brave  old  Monk  in  his  battle  with  the  Dutch  must  shout  the  order 
'  right  wheel,'  to  the  delight  of  the  sailors.  But  already  before 
that  by  a  full  hundred  years,  the  English  mind  had  begun  to  grasp 
the  idea  that  a  Tarpaulin  sailor,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  might 
be  a  more  useful  man  on  board  a  ship,  when  daring  seamanship 
was  needed,  than  even  the  best  of  soldiers.  And  George  Fennar, 
one  of  the  greatest  English  seamen  even  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
was  one  of  these  Tarpaulin  sailors  who  helped  to  establish  the 
idea. 

He  was  a  Sussex  man,  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Chichester,  whence 
others  of  the  Fennar  family  also  seem  to  have  come.  For  Admiral 
Thomas  Fennar,  his  cousin,  and  a  seaman  with  a  record  almost 
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as  good  as  his  own,  besides  two  others,  Edward  and  William,1 
cousins  or  brothers,  each  of  whom  held  a  command  against  the 
Armada,  are  claimed  for  the  same  town.  Chichester,  indeed,  like 
such  ports  as  Sandwich,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Bideford,  and  scores 
of  others,  could,  in  a  day  when  a  ship  of  200  tons  was  still  a  big 
ship,  such  as  any  seaman  should  be  ready  to  cross  the  Line  upon, 
hold  her  own  as  a  seaport  and  a  nursery  of  sea-folk  and  ships  good 
enough  for  anything  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  upon  the  high 
seas.  As  a  training  ground  for  sailors  these  small  ports  were  the 
making  of  our  sea  power  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships. 

No  one  troubled  to  write  the  biography  of  such  a  man  as  George 
Fennar — little  known  to  society  and  Court.  Indeed,  the  only 
court  we  ever  find  him  in  was  one  which  was  held  upon  him  for 
his  buccaneering  practices  in  his  later  days.  And  his  life,  except 
during  some  of  his  most  noted  sea  doings,  is  full  of  gaps  which  can 
only  be  filled  by  conjecture.  Thus  in  his  youth  we  only  hear 
vaguely  of  some  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he  hardly  comes 
before  us  till  1566,  the  year  of  his  highest  achievement,  when  we 
find  him  in  command  of  an  expedition  to — well,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say  where,  and  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  himself.  But 
it  is  evident  that  before  such  a  command  as  that  was  given  to  a 
man  he  must  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  things  of 
the  sea,  and  to  '  merchant  venture  ' — a  polite  way  of  describing 
the  semi-piratical  rovings  in  which  Englishmen  who  had  any  spare 
cash,  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  were  wont  to  invest  their  savings. 
In  which  of  the  many  such  he  may  have  taken  part  before  he 
exchanged  the  forecastle  for  the  quarter-deck  we  can  only  vaguely 
guess.  The  names  of  the  rank  and  file  or  of  the  petty  officers 
who  learnt  their  seamanship  in  these  adventures  are,  of  course, 
not  known  to  us  save  by  rare  exceptions. 

He  may  have  shared  the  fascinating  voyages  of  Drake  or  (and 
this  is  most  likely)  the  less  reputable,  but  not  less  seamanlike, 
sea  raids  of  John  Hawkins.  For  it  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  name  of  Hawkins  that  George  Fennar  first  won  his  fame. 
In  1566  John  Hawkins  was  fitting  out  an  expedition,  intended, 
so  said  common  report,  for  the  Indies.  De  Silva,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  had  strict  orders  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  proceedings 
of  '  Achines  ' — -and  small  wonder.  If  Achines  was  fitting  out  an 
expedition  it  was  ground  enough  for  Silva  to  assume  (nor  was  he 

1  A  letter  fromT>rake  makes  William  (who  died  of  wounds  in  1591)  the  brother 
of  George. 
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wrong)  that  it  meant  mischief  against  Spain.  Wherefore  Elizabeth — 
who  probably  held  no  shares  that  time — at  Silva's  protest,  sent  for 
Hawkins  and  kept  the  expedition  at  home.  Now  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  was  also  another  expedition  which  George  Fennar 
was  to  command,  or  whether  all  that  happened  was  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hawkins  venture  was  made  over  to  Fennar.  Anyhow, 
in  that  same  year  of  1566,  the  latter,  after  entering  into  bond  not  to 
do  aught  to  injure  the  privileges  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Indies, 
duly  sets  forth  with  the  exact  number  of  ships  which  Hawkins  was 
to  have  taken.  A  coincidence,  to  say  the  least. 

Bound  then  for  nowhere  in  particular,  except  perhaps  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  as  he  seemed  to  say,  he  left  Plymouth  under  bond 
(signed  October  28,  1566)  in  the  last  days  of  the  month,  and  shortly 
found  himself  off  Santiago  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Whatever 
doubt  he  may  have  had  about  his  own  intentions  the  Spaniards 
certainly  had  none,  for  that  very  night,  as  his  little  division  lay  at 
anchor  off  the  port,  a  Spanish  force  fell  upon  him  in  a  surprise 
attack,  and  he  and  his  ships  barely  escaped  by  cutting  their  cables. 
To  which  same  cutting  of  cables  came  a  sequel.  For,  a  day  or  two 
later,  when  George  Fennar  was  cruising  alone  off  the  Azores  in  his 
single  ship,  The  Castle  of  Comfort,  and  following  a  Spanish  ship 
with  the  quite  innocent  intention — so  he  declared — of  '  trying  to 
borrow  a  cable,'  he  was  suddenly  fallen  on  by  three  Portuguese 
ships,  a  galleon  of  400  tons  and  two  caravels.  The  English  sailor 
put  up  a  big  fight  which  lasted  till  darkness — early  darkness  at  that 
time  of  year — came  on.  Three  separate  attacks  were  beaten  off 
by  the  English  guns  before  the  respite  came.  At  dawn  the  ships 
were  still  in  touch,  and  the  Portuguese  were  reinforced  by  two 
fresh  caravels — making  odds  of  five  to  one.  But  by  superb  gunnery 
the  little  English  craft  held  her  own  and  so  mauled  her  opponents 
that  they  drew  off  for  a  while  and  so  let  The  Castle  of  Comfort  slip. 
By  universal  consent  of  naval  historians  from  then  to  now  this  was 
the  first  revelation  of  great  English  gunnery  such  as  has  come  down 
in  long  tradition  to  the  days  of  the  Jutland  fight.  It  was  indeed  a 
foretaste  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  action  in  the  Revenge  nearly 
thirty  years  later.  And  though  it  lacks  some  of  the  dramatic 
circumstance  of  that  immortal  fight,  yet  it  more  than  holds  its  own 
with  it  on  the  grounds  of  seamanship.  When  Fennar  dropped 
anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound  he  had  become  a  famous  man. 

He  was  soon  at  sea  again,  trading,  roving, '  innocently  '  following 
Spanish  ships  to  borrow  cables.  But  since  the  private  ventures  of 
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the  day  often  found  no  place  in  the  Navy  Records,  though  they 
were  of  perpetual  recurrence,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
Fennar  was  employed  for  the  next  twelve  years  or  so,  except  for 
the  several  occasions  when  his  name  gets  into  the  State  papers  by 
reason  of  complaints  against  him  from  Spain,  or  against  Spain 
from  him.  These  complaints  at  intervals  along  his  career  may  here 
be  set  down  together  as  helping  to  mark  the  man.  In  1570  he 
complains  to  Cecil  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  robbed  his  convoy. 
Five  years  later  it  is  the  men  of  Flushing,  Dutch  by  nationality 
but  Spanish  subjects,  who  have  plundered  him.  That  same  year 
of  1575  he  seizes  two  French  ships,  an  act  of  piracy  which  Elizabeth's 
government  immediately  penalises  by  seizing  the  ships  on  its  own 
account.  In  1584  he  complains  of  being  robbed  at  Havre,  and  in 
1591  he  is  summoned  before  an  English  court  of  enquiry  to  explain 
his  plundering  one  Captain  Bileau  at  Rochelle.  It  would  seem, 
for  we  hear  of  no  results,  that  the  wise  Cecil  and  his  men  ignored  all 
complaints  alike  with  the  impartiality  of  a  Solomon.  It  was  only 
now  and  then  that  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  saw  well  to  listen 
to  the  vigorous  protests  of  Spain  by  repudiating  the  action  of  the 
seamen  whose  ventures  often  enough  had  royal  shares  behind  them. 
But  now  to  go  back  a  little  to  greater  things.  In  1587,  when 
England  was  waiting  for  the  invincible  Armada,  we  find  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Fennar  on  the  Nonpareil  (500  tons,  250  men)  that 
he  and  his  cousin  George  on  the  Leicester  galleon  (400  tons,  160  men) 
were  told  off  to  patrol  the  northern  coast  of  France  and  to  give 
instant  warning  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the  Armada 
came  not.  Then,  as  now,  the  motto  of  a  true  Spaniard  was 
'  Manana.'  Already  a  year  or  two  late,  they  were  to  be  a  year  later 
still.  And  that  winter  George  Fennar  and  the  Leicester  lay  in 
Plymouth  harbour.  And  here  a  word  or  two  about  this  same 
galleon.  She  had  been  launched  in  1580  by  Henry  Ughtred  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  for  I  cannot  find  my  reference,  was  first 
built  for  Ralegh,  and  if  so  would  have  followed  the  newer  type  of 
longer,  lower,  and  altogether  better  sailing  craft  which  Sir  Walter 
introduced  and  which,  like  the  Ark  Ralegh,  so  splendidly  upheld 
the  genius  of  that  many-sided  man.  The  galleon  was,  however, 
launched  as  the  Ughtred.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
himself  no  better  seaman  than  he  was  a  soldier,  was  just  then 
projecting  a  venture.  He  bought  the  galleon  which,  after  a  short 
existence  as  The  Bear,  became  the  Leicester  of  great  memory.  He 
sent  her  on  his  venture  in  1582  as  the  admiral  ship  of  Fenton,  where 
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mismanagement  brought  the  expedition  to  a  feeble  issue.  Her 
exploits  in  the  Armada  fights  will  presently  be  told,  and  the  last 
we  hear  of  her  was  in  the  disastrous  voyage  of  Cavendish,  when  she 
struggled  home,  first  of  the  famine-stricken  fleet,  with  the  body  of  her 
dead  commander  on  board.  A  notable  ship,  and  now  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  notable  man  in  the  most  notable  set  of  sea  fights  that 
England  had  so  far  known. 

George  Fennar  on  the  Leicester  was  one  of  those  who,  when 
Drake's  game  of  bowls  was  finished  (if  ever  it  was  begun),  was 
warped  out  of  Plymouth  harbour  that  Friday  evening  (July  19)  of 
1588,  and  in  the  eight  days  of  running  fight  up  Channel  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  England  she  bore  herself  most  gallantly,  as 
Howard  of  Effingham  and  the  Navy  Records  bear  witness.  In 
the  four  great  naval  engagements  of  Ramhead  (July  21),  Portland 
(July  23),  Wight  (July  25),  and  above  all  Gravelines  (July  28)— 
battles  which,  if  judged  by  results,  should  rank  with  any  in  our 
history—  George  Fennar  and  his  galleon  were  always  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Wight : 

'  The  Ark,  the  Elizabeth  Jonas,  the  Victory,  the  Galleon  of 
Leicester,  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  Swallow,  for  so  they  went  in 
order  into  the  fight.  .  .  . 

'  There  never  was  seen  a  more  terrible  value  of  great  shot 
nor  more  hot  fight  than  this  was  :  for  though  the  musketeers  and 
harquebusiers  of  crock  [i.e.  crooks  or  rests]  were  infinite,  yet 
could  they  not  be  discerned  nor  heard,  for  that  the  great  ordnance 
came  so  thick  that  a  man  would  have  judged  them  to  be  a  hot 
skirmish  of  small  shot  being  all  the  fight  through  within  half  a 
musket  shot.' 

But  George  Fennar  lived  through,  as  he  lived  through  an 
equal  share  in  the  fight  of  Gravelines,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  hove  to  ofl  the  Firth  of  Forth,  watched  the  last 
sail  of  the  Great  Armada  vanish  in  the  mists  of  the  Northern  Sea. 
And  then,  back  home  to  refit  the  Leicester,  though,  as  she  was 
privately  owned,  we  have  no  records  of  her  repairs  such  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  the  Ark  and  the  Lion  and  the  other  Queen's 
ships. 

The  old  sailor  is  out  again  in  1591 — the  year  by  the  way  of  his 
sole  appearance  in  court.  This  time  in  the  Leicester  he  is  joined 
with  Lord  Thomas  Howard  in  the  Lion  to  patrol  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  It  is  strange  how  often  the  names  of  these  two  men, 
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both  so  closely  connected  with  Charterhouse,  were  united  along 
the  line  of  their  careers  at  sea.  Once  more  the  two  men  took 
part,  each  in  command  of  a  ship,  in  1597,  in  the  Island  Voyage  of 
Essex,  large  in  imagination,  small,  as  most  that  Essex  ever  under- 
took was  doomed  to  be,  in  its  results. 

A  fleet  of  20  ships  and  6000  men,  with  Essex  for  its  Admiral 
and  Thomas  Howard  for  Vice- Admiral  and  Ralegh  for  Rear 
Admiral,  and  such  men  as  George  Fennar  (in  the  Dreadnought) 
and  his  like  for  captains  !  And  its  objects — to  destroy  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Ferrol :  to  seize  the  Azores  :  to  capture  the  Spanish  treasure 
ships  :  and  to  return,  of  which  four  objects  they  accomplish  but 
the  last ! 

And  once  more  we  find  Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the 
owner  of  Howard  House  in  Charterhouse,  and  Captain  George 
Fennar,  destined  to  be  the  first  pensioner  hereafter  of  Button's 
Hospital  in  Charterhouse,  united  for  the  last  time  and  that  time 
in  a  failure,  though  in  a  failure  honourable  to  both,  in  the  year 
1597.  The  air  was  thick  with  rumours  of  the  return  of  the  Armada 
— the  Invisible  Armada,  as  it  came  to  be  called.  The  Dreadnought 
(George  Fennar),  the  Swifts-ure  (Bredgate),  and  the  Adtice  pinnace, 
though  nominally  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Leveson, 
as  Admiral,  were  in  reality  a  command  of  Fennar's,  set  to  cruise 
in  the  Channel  and  round  to  Brest  in  watch  for  the  '  Adelantada  ' 
(the  Anticipated).  The  news  that  Fennar  got  was  false — the 
Advice  pinnace  seems  to  have  belied  her  name.  He  and  Bredgate 
came  under  full  sail  back  to  Plymouth  with  news  of  70  galleys 
and  100  ships  on  their  way  up  the  coast  of  France.  They  never 
came,  and  George  Fennar  and  Bredgate  were  sent  back  to  Brest, 
where  once  more  they  heard  news  of  the  *  Adelantada  ' — false  as 
before,  which  they  brought  to  Plymouth.  And  poor  old  George 
Fennar  was  discredited.  Cecil  and  the  Council  had  sent  to  the 
other  leaders  a  letter  saying  : 

'  As  we  have  had  good  experience  of  the  faith  and  judgment 
of  our  servant  George  Fennar,  we  require  you,  for  any  consulta- 
tion concerning  any  matter  to  be  attempted  at  sea,  to^all  him 
to  your  council  and  hear  his  mind.' 

Nor  did  they  now  lose  their  trust  in  the  old  sailor  because 

of  his  mistake.    It  soon   became  certain  that  galleys,   though 

not  his  70  galleys,  had  got  through  and  had  run  into  Le  Conquet. 

They  proved  to  be  five  galleys  under  Federigo  Spinola,  one  of  the 
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most  brilliant  and  capable  of  seamen,  who  had  all  the  dash  and 
devil  of  our  own  Cochrane  in  a  later  day.  In  hot  haste  Cecil 
despatched  a  messenger  to  George  Fennar  at  Plymouth  to  tell 
him  to  sail  at  once. 

*  Tarry  not,  good  George,  but  do  the  best  you  can,  for  we 
would  be  very  glad  these  might  be  catched  or  canvassed  (thwarted). 
Assure  yourself  you  and  the  Truelove  [Lord  Thomas  Howard] 
would  beat  them  if  there  were  no  more  to  assist  you. 

'  P.S. — George  Fennar,  you  are  a  wise  man  and  have  experi- 
ence to  use  stratagems.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  if  you  think  good, 
to  lay  bait  for  them  in  this  sort :  that  some  league  before  you 
some  bait  may  be  sent  and  take  in  her  ordnance  as  she  were  no 
man  of  war,  and  peradventure  may  entice  the  baggages  from  the 
shore  to  come  off  and  take  her.' 

Fermar  was  gone  in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  letter  came,  but 
while  Howard  stayed  in  the  Channel  to  keep  watch  and  George 
was  ploughing  west  full  sail,  the  baggages  were  already  gone  two 
full  days  up  Channel,  and  the  last  joint  effort  of  the  two  brave  men 
and  gallant  sailors  was  to  be  written  down  a  failure  against  them 
by  no  fault  of  theirs. 

And  of  Fennar  as  a  sailor  we  hear  no  more.  The  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography '  puts  his  possible  date  of  death  as  1600 
with  a  query,  knowing  not  where  to  look  for  him  further.  But  he 
is  to  be  found  again  as  the  very  first  Brother  (pensioner)  on  the 
list  of  Brothers  nominated  in  1613  (entered  1614)  to  Button's 
Hospital  in  Charterhouse.  In  this  final  haven  of  rest  the  gallant 
old  seaman  found  his  moorings  at  last. 

And  reading  between  the  lines  we  can  suggest  to  ourselves 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this  happy  end.  Howard  House, 
as  Charterhouse  was  then  called,  and  sometimes  still  is,  had  belonged 
to  Lord  Thomas  Howard  (presently  restored  in  blood  as  Earl  of 
Suffolk),^since  it  had  been  granted  to  him  afresh  by  the  Queen 
after  the  execution  of  his  father  the  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  after  the  melancholy  imprisonment  of  his  half  brother,  Philip 
of  Arundel,  in  the  Tower.  But  about  the  year  1611  Howard,  who 
had  spent  lavishly  on  the  building  of  Audley  End,  was  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  his  stately  London  mansion.  A  buyer  was  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Thomas  Button,  a  great  soldier  of  Elizabeth's 
day — he  had  been  for  many  years  master  of  her  ordnance  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Edinburgh  in  succession  to  Warwick — a 
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man  whose  original  fortune  had  been  largely  augmented  first  by 
his  shrewd  lease  of  the  coal-fields  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  the 
capacities  of  which  he  had  gauged  in  his  journeys  to  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  by  his  well-placed  shares  in  many  a  venture  on 
the  wide  seas,  was  a  sonless  man.  He  had  many  years  before 
obtained  letters  patent  for  the  foundation  of  a  '  Hospital '  (Hostel) 
for  eighty  old  gentlemen  and  forty  boys  at  his  estate  of  Little 
Hallingbury  in  Essex.  But  now,  when  Howard  House  offered 
itself,  he  obtained  a  transference  of  his  '  Hospital '  from  Essex 
to  the  mansion  which  had  been  built  on  the  site  and  even  inside 
the  very  walls  of  the  ancient  Charterhouse  Monastery.  He 
completed  the  purchase  in  the  summer  of  1611.  He  died  on 
December  12  of  that  year,  and  after  two  years  of  painful  litigation 
his  trust  was  given  full  effect.  At  a  Governors'  assembly  of 
November  13, 1613,  the  first  score  or  so  of  Brothers  were  nominated. 
The  list  is  headed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  name  of  Captain  George 
Fennar,  but  in  the  whole  list  of  ninety-nine  Brothers  nominated 
in  the  first  twenty  months  there  are  some  thirty- odd  officers — 
captains  all ;  the  remainder  civilians — a  proportion  of  about 
one  to  three,  for  Button's  Hospital  was  designed  for  military, 
naval,  and  civilian  elements,  as  we  might  expect  from  one  whose 
connections  had  been  with  all  three. 

The  proportion  is  maintained  on  the  average  through  the  early 
years  of  the  Foundation,  but  becomes  less  as  the  century  got  away 
from  the  crop  of  old  fighting  men  left  derelict  by  the  Spanish  and 
Dutch  wars  until,  at  the  very  end  of  that  century,  it  has  dwindled 
to  a  proportion  of  hardly  seven  per  cent.1  The  first  list  has  many 
naval  names,  but  in  very  few  instances  do  the  Christian  names 
agree  with  those  in  the  Navy  Records.  One  indeed,  Robert  Barrett, 
is  probably  he  who  sailed  the  Toby  for  the  City  of  London  in  the 
Armada  fight.  We  find  a  Lawson,  a  Feilding,  a  Hakluyt,  and 
many  another  captain  with  whom  the  old  sailor  of  the  Spanish 
Main  could  consort — happily,  let  us  hope,  but  the  minutes  of  the 
Governors  do  not  lead  us  to  think  that  the  bearing  of  these  turbu- 
lent old  salts,  off  their  quarter-decks  at  last,  made  always  a  happy 
family  in  the  Great  Hall. 

But  the  reason  of  their  being  there  is  not  far  to  seek.  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  and  Thomas  Sutton  had  had  their  hands  deep 

1  The  applications  from  eligible  officers  in  the  last  150  years  have  never  been 
large,  and  though  they  have  always  been  welcomed  to  the  Brotherhood,  the 
number  of  officers  who  seek  admission  is  very  small. 
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in  many  a  sea  venture.  Many  of  these  old  sailors  must  have 
known  and  done  service  for  both.  We  have  seen  how  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  plain  old  Captain  George  Fennar  had  gone 
into  action  many  a  time  side  by  side.  There  is  something  very 
touching,  very  pleasant,  in  the  thought  that  the  old  soldier,  the 
old  venturer,  Thomas  Sutton,  either  on  his  own  impulse  or  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  left  behind  him  a  list  of 
the  men  whom  he  desired  to  see  in  his  Foundation,  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  great,  and  even  then  so  soon  forgotten,  English  seaman, 
George  Fennar. 

Of  George  Fennar's  life  in  Charterhouse  we  know  of  course 
little  or  nothing.  We  do  know,  however,  that  when,  on  December  12, 
1614,  the  body  of  the  Founder  was  brought  by  torchlight  from  its 
temporary  rest  in  Christ  Church  to  the  place  prepared  for  it  in 
the  new  wing  added  to  the  chapel  by  Nicholas  Stone,  the  old 
soldier  of  Elizabeth  was  carried  into  the  chapel  on  the  shoulders 
of  six  '  Brothers,'  captains,  of  whom  George  Fennar  assuredly 
would  have  been  one.  There  they  laid  the  body  of  their  benefactor, 
over  whom  was  to  rise  in  the  next  few  months  the  superb  Jacobean 
tomb  by  Nicholas  Stone  and  Bernard  Jansen.  The  Founder  was 
to  have  been  carved  in  full  armour  by  the  first  design  (as  we  learn 
quite  lately  from  a  drawing  found  in  the  Muniment  Room),  but 
Stone  presently  changed  this  to  civilian  robes.  And  so,  says 
Thackeray  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  he  ever  wrote  : 

*  There  he  lies  Fundator  Noster  in  his  ruff  and  gown  awaiting 
the  Great  Examination  Day.' 

And  here,  day  by  day,  the  old  sailor  of  the  Armada  was  to  sit 
with  his  fellows  for  the  short  remaining  period  of  his  voyage.  And 
to  him  when  he  died  was  awarded  the  honour,  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  repeated,  of  being,  he  also,  carried  into  the  chapel  *•  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  Brother  captains,  men  who  like  himself  had  fought 
for  King  and  Country  in  the  hour  of  England's  danger. 

GERALD  S.  DAVIES. 

1  The  notice  in  the  Charterhouse  record  reads  :  '  George  Fenner  entered 
October  3,  1614,  and  dyed  Oct.  26,  1618,  and  was  buryed  in  the  Chappell.'  The 
burial-ground  for  Brothers  near  Wilderness  Row  had  been,  however,  in  use  since 
1616  (now  closed).  In  the  Brothers'  Library  at  Charterhouse  is  preserved  a  letter 
from  George  Fennar  to  the  Master  of  his  day  asking  for  leave  of  absence. 
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HISTORIANS,  I  have  observed,  and  writers  of  monographs  generally, 
preface  their  works  with  a  list  of  the  authorities  on  whom  they 
have  relied,  and  I  propose  to  do  the  same  in  this  bewildering 
narrative,  in  order  that  the  responsibility  regarding  each  of  its 
component  parts  may  be  definitely  allotted. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  most  recent  Government  Survey 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  scale  1  inch  to  the  mile,  sheet  number 
XXIII-2.P.  On  that  sheet  the  Ford  of  the  Leaping  Hare  is  duly 
recorded  under  its  vernacular  name,  which  is  Koondkhare  Ghat. 
Koond  is  the  root  of  the  Hindi  verb  '  to  leap,'  Khare  means  a  'hare,' 
while  a  Ghat,  of  course,  is  any  pass,  ford,  or  narrow  place.  This 
ford  is  on  the  river  Sajli,  which  separates  the  two  Native  States 
of  Kurgata  and  Ganj.  I  took  over  from  poor  Bloodyfire  as  Political 
Agent  of  Kurgata,  and  in  the  Agency  Court-room,  at  this  moment, 
hangs  a  map  of  the  State,  dated  1876,  showing  the  Ford  under  the 
same  name  as  does  the  new  survey  sheet.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  add  that  it  is  locally  known  by  that  name  and  by  no  other, 
and  that  in  respect  of  its  nomenclature  no  shadow  of  doubt  is 
possible.  This,  as  will  appear  later,  is  sufficiently  strange.  I  am 
not  an  imaginative  person,  but  when  first  those  faded  letters  on 
the  old,  rat-eaten  wall-map  met  my  eye,  my  scalp  crawled,  and 
for  a  moment  the  map,  and  all  the  writing  on  it,  were  blotted  oub 
in  the  darkness  of  a  sudden  brain-fog. 

Secondly,  I  can  see  the  Ford  as  I  write.  It  is  half  a  mile  from 
my  verandah,  across  a  naked  slope  of  sand  and  gravel  studded 
with  a  few  gum-arabic  thorn  bushes  and  extending  to  the  river. 
It  consists  of  a  line  of  thirty  or  forty  rough-hewn  blocks  of  black 
basalt,  each  some  three  feet  square.  The  most  of  these  are  close 
together,  but  between  some  the  interval  is  seven  or  eight  feet. 
In  the  hot  weather,  the  river  here  is  a  trickle  in  a  waste  of  sand, 
but  at  all  seasons  its  reputation  for  quicksands  is  bad,  though  of 
late  years,  apparently,  these  have  shifted  down  stream.  My  theory 
is  that  in  ages  long  past  some  raja  laid  down  stepping  stones, 
or  rather  pillars,  for  the  public  convenience.  Possibly  the  stones 
were  once  connected  by  easily  removed  planks.  In  course  of 
time  a  few  of  the  pillars  were  engulfed  and  the  Ford  fell  out  of 
use,  the  sandy  river-bed  affording  a  shallow  and  increasingly  safe 
crossing.  The  river  is  typical  of  the  country,  the  bank  on  the 
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Ganj,  that  is,  the  northern  side,  being  a  sheer  wall  of  yellow  earth 
some  forty  feet  high.  There  is  a  gap  in  this  through  which  a  track 
leads  down  to  the  Ford  from  a  very  famous  temple  of  the  goddess 
Devi,  in  Ganj.  So  much,  temple  and  all,  is  visible  from  this 
bungalow  on  any  day  of  the  year.  I  have  noticed  that  the  stone 
nearest  to  the  Kurgata  bank  is  treated  as  an  altar.  Every  morn- 
ing there  are  fresh  marigolds  on  it,  and  pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  dark  red  smear,  which  is  probably  the  blood 
of  a  fowl  or  other  small  victim.  Such  pretty  roadside  shrines 
abound  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hindu  India. 

Next,  there  is  Haru  the  Kol,  whose  ostensible  livelihood  is 
melon-growing  in  the  bed  of  the  Sajli,  but  who  has  been  of  use 
to  generations  of  Political  Agents  in  many  ways  unnecessary  to 
specify  here.  Now  Haru,  priceless  as  an  observer,  is,  like  all 
aboriginals,  exasperating  beyond  words  under  cross-examination. 
One  example  of  his  mentality  will  suffice.  I  have  asked  him, 
ad  nauseam,  how  the  Ford  comes  to  be  called  by  its  somewhat 
arresting  name. 

*  Because,'  he  replies,  *  the  Messenger  crosses  by  it.' 
('Messenger,'  as  I  have  discovered  on  my  shooting  excursions, 
is  a  purely  local,  vernacular  name  for  a  hare.) 

'  Had  you  ever  seen  him  cross  on  any  previous  occasion  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  crossing  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Then  what  ground  have  you  for  your  statement  ?  '  And 
with  a  look  of  patience  struggling  with  invincible  stupidity  on 
the  side  of  his  questioner,  he  replies : 

'  The  whole  world  knows  it.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
Messenger  has  ever  crossed.' 

Heart-breaking ! 

Lastly,  there  is  my  main  authority,  Bloodyfire's  diary.  Lonely 
officials  in  the  back-waters  of  the  Empire  are  given  to  keeping 
diaries,  which  in  most  cases  centre  round  their  hobbies,  as  did 
Bloodyfire's.  But  no  decent  man  would  make  free  with  the  diary 
of  a  dead  brother  officer  without  good  and  sufficient  reason.  I 
have  such  a  reason.  Bloodyfire  was  an  efficient  officer,  but  first 
and  foremost  a  scholar,  immersed  heart  and  soul  in  his  books. 
His  hobby  was  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  poem  of  .Catullus,  known 
as  the  Attys.  The  difficulties  of  this  poem  appear  to  be  notorious, 
though  I  must  confess  to  having  existed,  for  the  best  part  of  half 
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a  century,  in  ignorance  even  of  its  name.  Recent  circumstances 
have  compelled  me  to  acquire  more  than  a  partial  knowledge  of 
its  significance.  Its  subject  is  the  self-mutilation  practised  by  a 
crazy,  decadent  sect  of  semi-oriental  devotees  at  some  period  of 
what,  I  believe,  is  styled  the  silver  age  of  ancient  Greek  civilisa- 
tion. This  work  Bloodyfire  had  translated,  annotated  to  the 
length  of  some  four  hundred  foolscap  sheets,  and  adorned  with  a 
separate  exposition,  by  way  of  an  annexure  to  his  commentary, 
on  its  metrical  structure,  which  would  appear  to  be  unique.  He 
had  completed  his  work  down  to  the  dedication,  when  the  sickness 
broke  out  in  Ganj.  Whereupon  he  held  back  its  publication,  in 
view  of  the  light  it  shed  on  the  events  recorded  in  the  diary.  His 
last  entry  in  the  latter  document  enjoins  the  printing  of  a  certain 
section  of  it  pari  passu  with  the  commentary  on  the  Attys,  and 
both  were  to  be  sent  to  a  certain  professor  in  Berlin,  to  whom 
the  commentary  was  dedicated.  After  some  hesitation,  but  partly 
out  of  respect  for  a  dead  man's  wishes,  partly  because  I  was  sure 
that  no  healthy  British  university  would  be  the  worse  for  the  lack 
of  such  a  book,  I  posted  the  commentary  to  Berlin  via  the  Foreign 
Office,  who,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  had  undertaken  to  consider 
the  question  of  its  forwarding.  It  now  reposes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is,  in  my  imperfect  opinion,  an  eminently 
suitable  place  for  it.  Enemy  action  at  sea.  .  .  .  After  the  Peace 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  professor  of  his  loss,  but, 
logically  or  not,  I  hold  that  his  countrymen's  criminal  failure  to 
discriminate  between  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  absolves  me 
from  entrusting  him  with  the  diary. 

Bloodyfire  died  intestate,  and  apparently  without  a  single 
relative,  near  or  remote.  (Possibly  he  was  the  last  of  a  Huguenot 
strain.  There  were  de  Blodifiers  in  La  Rochelle  about  the  date 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.)  Parenthetically,  the  corre- 
spondence over  his  estate,  which  I  conducted  as  his  successor 
and  winder-up  of  his  affairs,  and  the  procedure  of  the  babus  in  a 
certain  Government  office  located  in  Calcutta,  have  driven  me 
to  the  verge  of  insanity. 

I  now  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  diary.  The  few 
Greek  passages  in  it  which  are  essential  to  the  narrative  I  have 
translated.  They  are  inoffensive.  There  are  others,  excerpts 
mainly,  from  a  little  army  of  authorities  on  those  secret,  obscure 
cults  of  Asiatic  origin  "•  which  poisoned  the  exhausted  moral 
atmosphere  of  Roman  society  in  the  last  century  before  the 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  collation  of  these  extracts 
reveals,  it  is  true,  the  greatest  erudition  and  the  most  untiring 
research  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  to  me  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
such  genius  as  Bloodyfire's  wasting  its  energies  on  the  exploration 
of  a  literary  cess-pit. 

'  April  10th. — The  H — •• — s,  thank  Heaven !  have  gone.  In  future 
I  must  refuse  hospitality  to  irresponsible  tourists  of  their  class  — 
at  best  a  nuisance,  at  worst  a  sheer  menace.  This  morning  I 
hear  for  the  first  time  that  the  party  took  advantage  of  my  absence 
yesterday  to  pay  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  temple  of  Debi.  There, 
by  an  almost  inconceivable  mischance,  they  found  the  temple 
court  deserted  and  the  only  priest  on-  duty  asleep.  At  all  events, 
Miss  H — • — •  declares  she  heard  sounds  of  snoring  from  within. 
Whereupon  the  girl,  seeing  a  small,  oval  piece  of  black  stone, 
highly  polished,  on  what  she  thinks  may  have  been  an  altar,  puts 
it  in  her  blouse  and  carries  it  back  to  my  house  "  as  a  souvenir  of 
all  your  kindness  to  us,  Mr.  Bloodyfire." 

'  In  effect,  she  has  stolen  the  Linga  from  the  Ganj  temple  of 
Debi  Vrudhshakti,  the  sacrosanct  emblem  of  the  shrine  most 
dreaded,  and  most  frequented,  over  ten  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory,  an  object  of  adoration  with  which,  in  point  of  anti- 
quity, the  black  stone  of  Mecca  alone  can  be  compared.  One 
cannot  even  begin  to  explain  to  her  the  full  significance  of  what 
she  has  done,  much  less  what  that  handful  of  basalt  packed  in  her 
cabin  trunk  connotes.  I  dare  not  restore  it ;  I  cannot  keep  it 
with  me.  The  risks  attending  either  alternative  are  too  heavy. 
I  have,  however,  intimated  to  her  uncle  that  he  would  do  well 
to  drop  it  into  the  first  deep  river  from  the  window  of  their  rail- 
way carriage,  after  dark.  He  dimly  understands,  I  think,  that  his 
niece  has  committed  some  indiscretion. 

'  If  the  priest  is  wise  he  has  already  replaced  the  stone  by 
an  imitation,  and  will  hold  his  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gravest  trouble  may  result  from  this  disastrous  act  of  wanton 
mischief.  The  official  consequences,  to  myself,  may  be  serious, 
but  whatever  happens  my  work  is  done.  Thanks,  largely,  to 
Haru,  the  connection  has  been  established,  once  and  for  all, 
between  the  two  cults.  Phrygian  Cybele  and  Devi,  over  the  water 
yonder,  are  henceforth  one.  I  have  traced  the  orgiastic  rites 
through  the  centuries,  up  to  Macrobius  Smyrnensis,  back  to  him 
through  Kalicharan,  Ashataputre,  and  the  four  Avasthis.  I  have 
lit  a  torch  in  a  dark  place,  and  where  all  has  been  ill-informed 
conjecture  I  have  brought  certainty  and  the  truth.  Now  may  I 
say  with  assurance,  "Non  omnis  moriar." 
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'  April  14th. — Ham  appeared  this  morning  to  make  his  weekly 
report.  All  is  quiet  in  Ganj,  and  Hani,  clearly,  is  ignorant  that 
anything  is  amiss.  It  may  be  that  my  surmise  regarding  the 
priest's  probable  action  was  correct. 

'  April  20th. — Haru  is  perturbed.  "  Over  there,"  he  said 
to-day,  waving  his  arm  northwards,  "hares,  many  hares,  are 
dying.  They  run  down  to  the  river  in  the  evening,  and  having 
drunk  a  little,  turn  back  and  die.  Come  and  see." 

'  I  have  always  hated  hares.  Their  eyes  are  pools  of  con- 
tagious terror.  Their  pinched,  starved  foreheads  and  hag-ridden 
faces  are  a  nightmare.  They  have  deformed  lips  drawn  tightly 
back  in  a  grin  that  suggests  wickedness  unspeakable,  and  an 
extremity  of  pain.  Their  bloodshot,  semi-transparent  ears  are 
like  the  loathsome  pink  cactus,  horrible  both  to  sight  and  touch. 
When  they  cry,  it  is  with  the  voice  of  a  damned  soul  at  the  first 
lick  of  the  flames  of  hell.  I  did  not  care  how  many  hares  died 
in  Ganj,  but  to  satisfy  Haru  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  ford 
this  evening. 

'  He  is  right.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  two  little  clouds 
of  dust  were  rising  from  the  narrow  descent  to  the  ford  from  the 
Ganj  bank,  and  two  hares  raced  out  over  the  sand.  They  drank, 
limped  back  a  few  paces,  fell  over  on  their  sides,  and  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  died.  The  edge  of  the  water  was  dotted  with 
other  dead  hares.  Above  them  hovered  a  small  company  of  crows 
and  kites,  but  not  a  bird  came  to  ground. 

'  "  Neither,"  said  Haru,  "  do  the  jackals  eat  them  by  night. 
This  is  an  added  wonder." 

'  On  reflection,  I  do  not  like  this  mortality,  which  is  clearly 
due  to  some  epidemic.  Now,  an  epidemic  among  humans  in 
Ganj  would  at  once  be  ascribed  to  Debi's  anger.  The  temple 
would  be  more  frequented  than  ever :  some  worshippers  with 
good  eyesight  might  notice.  .  .  . 

'  Bubonic  plague,  of  course,  is  preceded  by  mortality  among 
rats,  and  in  Manchuria  the  infinitely  more  deadly  pneumonic  form 
is  reported  to  have  first  killed  off  all  the  marmots.  But  I  never 
heard  of  the  hare  in  any  such  connection.  Debi,  the  Plague- 
goddess,  is  figured,  in  Hindu  sculpture,  mounted  on  a  rat.  Apollo, 
when  he  sent  the  bubonic  plague  into  the  camps  of  the  Achseans 
before  Troy,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  outraged  priest,  Chryses,  was 
invoked  by  him  as  "  Smintheus,"  which  the  scholiasts  interpret 
as  "  rat-slayer."  On  the  whole,  east  and  west,  the  rat  holds 
the  field. 

'  April  2,4th. — A  long  and  rather  injured  "  Collins  "  from 
H — ' — .  As  advised  by  me,  he  threw  the  Debi-Linga  into  a  river. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  me  against  permitting 
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ladies  to  visit  the  temple.  The  sculptures,  for  example,  on  the 
eastern  face — that  sort  of  thing  should  not  be  sprung  on  mixed 
parties  of  unsuspecting  sightseers.  (As  if  I  had  sent  the  girl 
there !)  But  had  I  ever  observed  the  head  and  shoulder  of  the 
laughing  maiden  who  peeps  round  the  north-west  corner  at  the 
visitor  approaching  from  the  east  ?  Its  beauty  took  his  breath 
away.  It  was  Greek,  pure  Greek,  in  conception  and  execution — 
a  flower  blooming  on  a  muck -heap.  The  narrow  dado  of  running 
hares  or  rabbits,  carved  in  high  relief  above  the  girl's  head,  was 
also  surprisingly  un-oriental  in  its  freedom  from  convention :  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  irrelevant. 

'  No !  Never  having  gone  round  to  the  back  of  the  temple, 
I  had  observed  neither  the  girl's  head  nor,  which  to  me  is  of 
infinitely  greater  interest,  the  "  dado  "  of  hares.  I  recall,  now, 
that  in  Kurgata  the  hare  is  under  the  strict  protection  of  the 
State.  The  native  courts  inflict  a  heavy  fine  on  the  slayer  of  a 
hare,  and  the  animal  will  almost  certainly  be  found  to  possess 
some  local  name  connected  with  the  goddess.  I  begin  to  regret 
that  for  many  a  year  I  have  not  handled  a  gun,  but  Haru  will 
doubtless  enlighten  me.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  hare 
was  the  gods'  messenger.  This  opens  up  new  trains  of  thought. 

'  April  30$. — 'Things  are  beginning  to  move  with  a  vengeance. 
The  Agency  Surgeon  wires  from  Headquarters  that  a  disease 
diagnosed  as  pneumonic  plague  has  broken  out  in  the  Harsi  State 
and  in  the  north,  that  is,  the  transmontane  tiact  rof  Ganj.  I  am 
to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  it  crossing  the  Sajli  into  Kurgata. 
The  river  line  must  be  barred  by  the  most  stringent  executive 
measures,  and  any  action  of  mine  to  this  end  will  be  supported 
in  higher  quarters.' 

At  this  point,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  diary  may  be  temporarily 
put  aside.  The  measures  adopted^  by  Bloodyfire  to  meet  the 
menace  were  certainly  not  lacking  in  vigour.  From  the  hetero- 
geneous police  of  the  State,  he  enrolled  selected  patrols  composed 
entirely  of  up-country  MnTia.TnTnp.fla.Tia,  foreigners  and  outsiders 
to  a  man,  and  mounted  such  as  could  ride  on  the  heir-apparent's 
polo  ponies.  He  armed  them  with  converted  Martinis,  dealt  out 
slug  cartridges  with  a  free  hand,  and  established  a  chain  of  river 
posts,  with  patrols  working  night  and  day.  Though  the  river 
frontier  extends  for  some  thirty  miles,  precipitous  sandstone 
gorges,  at  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  end,  confine  the  Sajli 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  bed,  unfordable  on  foot,  and,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  cliffs,  devoid  of  ferries.  The  danger  line  was  ten 
miles  in  the  centre,  where  the  valley  widens  and  the  cliffs  have 
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receded.  In  this  strath  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Ganj 
State  is  crowded  into  filthy  hamlets  between  the  base  of  the 
Vindhyas  and  the  river,  and  a  child  can  ford  the  Sajli  here  at  almost 
any  point.  Bloodyfire's  detailed  orders  are  not  on  the  official 
record,  but  from  the  perfect  success  of  his  arrangements  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  guards  spread  along  the  above-mentioned 
ten  miles  were  permitted  to  take  no  risks.  Certainly  the  quantity 
of  ammunition  they  fired  off,  as  entered  in  the  Kurgata  quarter- 
guard's  store  registers,  was  very  large  indeed,  if  fatalities  were 
few.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  Bloodyfire's  diary  deals  with  these 
and  kindred  matters,  and  his  days,  often  his  nights,  were  spent 
on  horseback  among  his  patrols.  I  infer  that  exposure  and  sleep- 
lessness told  heavily  on  his  health.  He  then  reverts  to  the  subject 
of  the  temple. 

'  May  12th. — The  temple  gongs  of  Debi,  which  are  beaten  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  are  distinctly  audible  from  this  spot,  have 
been  silent  for  two  days.  It' is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  on 
my  spirits  of  this  ominous  breach  in  the  routine  of  centuries. 
Presumably  the  theft  of  the  Linga  has  been  discovered.  Haru 
reports  that  the  submontane  villages  are  heavily  infected.  If 
this  is  true,  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  riverain  tract  is  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  only,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  broken 
out  there.  Riding  in  this  morning  I  noticed  the  smoke  of  many 
funeral  pyres  rising  from  the  sandy  river-bed,  but  possibly  they 
were  not  abnormally  numerous.  I  sit  and  wait  for  evil  tidings : 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  "  All  things  come  to  an  end," 
runs  one  of  Haru's  proverbs,  "  even  the  pain  of  the  honey-coloured 
sand  scorpion's  sting,  which  is  a  foretaste  of  hell." 

'  May  14th. — -An  incident  in  the  highest  degree  disagreeable 
has  occurred  to-day.  Purangir,  the  head  priest  of  the  temple, 
was  captured  at  the  Kurgata  end  of  the  Koondkhare  Ghat  by  my 
guards,  who  brought  him  to  me  for  orders.  The  four  grinning 
young  Punjabis  had  tied  a  rope  round  his  waist,  the  slack  of 
which  they  held  as  warily  as  if  he  were  some  treacherous  wild 
animal.  He  was  stark  naked,  and  smeared  with  some  whitish 
powder.  The  creature,  as,  I  suspect,  are  all  the  temple  attendants, 
is  a  Vrudhlinga.  [Follows  a  quotation  from  the  Attys.] 

'  He  had  drugged  himself  with  bhang  or  some  other  abominable 
brew  of  Indian  hemp,  which  fact  possibly  explains  why  he  was 
not  more  roughly  handled  by  the  guard.  Preserving  a  form  of 
excessive  politeness,  but  with  insult  in  every  tone  of  every  word, 
he  demanded  the  return  of  "  the  thing  "  that  I  "  had  stolen." 
My  nerves  are  not  what  they  were,  and  this  was  more  than  I 
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could  stand.  My  temper  broke,  immediately  and  beyond  recall. 
I  would  have  thrashed  him  soundly  but  for  the  stench  of  him, 
which  the  morning  breeze  blew  to  me  in  wafts.  "  You  filthy 
painted  mannikin,"  I  shouted,  "  if  I  catch  you  again  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  up  you  go  to  the  triangles,  and  these  young  men 
shall  flay  the  hide  off  you,  for  all  your  howling  to  your  damned 
Debi.  As  for  your  Linga,  I  have  it  not,  and  if  I  had,  would  not 
restore  it."  I  then  ordered  the  guard  to  repatriate  him,  and  on 
a  similar  occasion  in  future  to  shoot  at  sight.  As  they  twitched 
his  tether  he  turned  on  me  with  a  vulture-like  screech.  I  believe 
I  have  his  actual  words. 

"  Dead  man,"  he  cried,  "  listen  !  The  Carrier  of  the  goddess 
runs,  and  where  he  runs,  the  people  die.  He  runs  swiftly  and 
leaps  high,  faster  than  a  frightened  man  can  run,  high  as  the  face 
of  an  Englishman — >"  The  lads  had  him  fairly  under  weigh  by 
then,  and  the  rest  of  his  speech  was  lost  to  me. 

'  No  man  in  this  climate  can  lose  his  temper  with  impunity, 
least  of  all  myself.  I  am  prostrate,  incapable  of  action,  mental 
or  physical.  At  times  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  supreme  opportunity. 
And,  most  disquieting  thought  of  all,  even  as  I  spoke  I  knew  myself 
to  be  playing  a  part  that  had  been  acted  on  the  world's  stage 
long  centuries  ago,  a  part  far  beyond  my  puny  capacity  to  fill, 
but  put  into  my  mouth  by  some  perverse,  jeering  demon.  As 
the  fatal  words  came  to  me  without  effort,  so  a  stunning  sense  of 
irretrievable  mischief  followed  their  utterance.  For  with  such 
threats  one  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  had  answered  Chryses, 
priest  of  Apollo  the  Plague-god,  the  Archer,  the  Rat-slayer.  As 
Purangir  for  his  holy  Linga,  so  Chryses  had  prayed  for  the  return 
of  his  ravished  daughter.  And  the  Greek  had  replied  roughly,  as 
I  had  :  "  Old  man,  if  I  find  you  loitering  by  the  hollow  ships  again 
to-day,  or  within  our  lines  on  any  day  to  come,  your  garland  and 
staff  of  Apollo  will  save  you  not  at  all.  But  her  I  will  not  restore" 

'  Then  upon  Hubris,  the  presumptuous  sin,  followed  hard  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  The  Rat-slayer  heard  his  insulted  servant's 
cry  for  vengeance,  and  thick  and  fast  the  arrows  of  his  plague 
fell  among  the  Achaean  hosts.  "  First  the  mules  and  dogs  he  smote, 
then  let  fly  his  piercing  shafts  upon  the  men,  and  ever  without  ceasing 
the  corpse- fires  burned" 

'  It  were  folly  to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  what 
is  no  more  than  an  echo  of  an  echo,  to  a  fortuitous  repetition,  in 
petto,  of  a  dialogue  in  an  epic  poem  composed  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  But  my  depression  of  spirits  is  extreme, 
and  the  grasshopper  an  intolerable  burden.  The  dado  on  the 
temple  wall  is  explained  now,  but  I  am  indifferent,  only  glad  that 
the  Attys  is  finished  and  put  away. 
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'  May  \§th. — The  northern  bank  of  the  river  is  a  line  of  columns 
of  greasy  black  smoke.  Haru  declares  that  nine  out  of  ten  corpses 
are  not  burned  at  all,  but  lie  rotting  where  the  people  died,  in 
houses,  roads,  and  fields.  He  is  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, which  is  not  fear,  nor  even  akin  to  fear.  He  has  learned  of 
my  encounter  with  the  priest.  It  is  clear  that  some  interest  of 
overpowering  magnitude  has  expelled  from  his  heart  all  thought  of 
personal  safety.  (In  my  own  case  the  same  effect  has  followed 
an  exactly  contrary  cause.)  His  normal  taciturnity  has  left  him 
and  he  talks  incessantly,  with  an  extraordinary  almost  aggressive 
freedom,  on  the  subjects  of  the  plague,  the  temple  worship,  and 
Purangir.  Incidentally,  he  believes  that  this  individual  can 
change  his  identity  into  that  of  an  animal  at  will.  At  his  urgent 
request  I  have  lent  him  a  current  calendar  of  Hindu  dates,  not 
that  he  can  read,  but  a  friend,  he  says,  has  need  of  it.  He  also 
informs  me  that,  as  I  suspected,  a  local  name  for  a  hare  signifies 
the  bearer  of  a  message.  A  month  ago  this  would  have  been  of 
intense  interest  to  me.  In  present  circumstances  nothing  matters. 
But  let  what  is  to  come,  come  quickly.  I  am  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  unknown. 

'  May  17th. — My  court,  without  order  of  mine,  is  closed. 
Every  official,  great  and  small,  has  remained  at  home  this  morning. 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  any  exodus  from  the  town — on  the  con- 
trary, the  roads  are  deserted  and  the  bazaars  empty.  One  might 
say  that  the  people  of  this  remote  corner  of  the  inhabited  world 
are  cowering  under  a  great  shadow.  The  heat  is  insupportable. 

'  Haru  has  just  come  to  borrow  a  second  calendar.  I  press 
him  for  his  motive.  He  is  silent,  prevaricates,  and  yields.  The 
despatch  of  the  Messenger,  he  asserts,  is  near  at  hand — all  the 
city  is  aware  of  this,  and  high  and  low  are  searching  the  calendars, 
for  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  I  can  never  hope  to  fathom, 
the  sending  must  be  on  one  of  two  dates,  the  fourth  of  the  light 
half  of  the  Hindu  lunar  month,  or  the  ninth  of  the  dark.  It  has 
all  happened  before,  and  the  event  is  as  inevitable  as  an  eclipse. 
Only  the  priest  of  Debi — I  regret  that  forgone  thrashing — can 
determine  the  day  to  a  certainty.  Haru,  who  visits  the  temple 
nightly  in  these  days,  and  is  dead  to  all  sense  of  fear,  holds  out 
hopes  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  me  at  least  some  hours' 
notice. 

'  May  19ZA.— At  sunset  to-night,  over  the  Ford  of  the  Leaping 
Hare ! 

'  I  see  light  at  last.  That  line  of  sunken,  coal-black  pillars, 
flung  like  a  devil's  necklace  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  Sajli  River — 
by  what  other  road  would  It  come  ?  I  see  a  foul,  malignant 
purpose,  sleeping  through  the  centuries,  but  thrilling  into  life  at 
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the  call  of  the  powers  of  Sin.  I  see  many  other  things  to  which 
my  eyes  have  hitherto  been  sealed,  but  the  time  is  short,  and  of 
the  little  that  remains  much  has  been  spent  in  cleaning  my  shot- 
gun and  searching  for  some  cartridges.  They  are  old,  but  prob- 
ably serviceable,  and  though  generations  of  wasps  had  blocked 
the  gun-barrels  with  their  clay  nests,  I  have  cleared  them  away, 
and  the  locks  are  in  fair  order.  The  shot  should  not  be  a  difficult 
one.  The  creature  must  pause  before  each  leap,  and  I  shall  be 
waiting  and  ready.  To  my  relief  and  surprise,  Haru  expresses 
his  intention  of  accompanying  me. 

'  One  thing  only  remains  to  write,  that  should  any  accident 
befall  me,  an  extract  copy  of  this  diary's  entries,  from  April  the 
10th  of  this  year  to  date,  must  be  posted  to  the  pre-eminent  scholar 
whose  name  is  on  the  dedication  page  of  my  Commentary.  He 
will,  in  his  discretion,  modify  what  I  have  written  on  the  Attys, 
in  the  light  of  this  diary's  disclosures.  In  all  Europe  he  alone  is 
competent  for  the  task.' 

****** 

Haru  the  Kol,  who  has  not  the  imagination  to  lie,  supplies  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  narrative.  He  has  told  it  over  to  me 
not  once  but  many  times,  and  though  I  have  laid  traps  for  him 
into  which  a  more  intelligent,  but  less  truthful  witness  would 
inevitably  have  stumbled,  never  has  he  swerved  from  consistency 
in  any  but  the  most  trifling  details.  The  two  men,  then,  Bloodyfire 
on  his  horse,  carrying  a  heavy  hunting-crop,  and  the  Kol  with  the 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  went  down  to  the  Ford  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  took  up  their  station  in  a  water- worn  hollow  of  the  Kurgata 
bank.  The  horse  was  left  in  charge  of  a  groom  at  the  top  of  the 
descent.  There  was  no  guard  at  the  spot — -Bloodyfire  had  seen 
to  that  beforehand.  I  know  that  at  that  season  the  withering 
heat  converts  the  hollow  river-bed  into  a  funnel  of  scorching  blasts, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  the  watchers  must  have  winced  and 
turned  their  faces  sideways,  as  though  lashed  with  invisible  whips. 
A  grey  haze  was  over  the  sky,  and  the  sinking  sun,  coloured  like 
a  stale  lemon,  shed  a  faint,  sickly  glow  on  the  river  and  the  sand 
and  the  cliffs  of  Ganj.  The  sun's  rim,  says  Haru,  had  touched 
the  water,  when  the  moment,  and  with  it  the  Messenger,  arrived. 

Down  the  steep  approach  from  the  Ganj  bank,  the  soft  dust 
rising  in  a  little  cloud  behind  it,  a  hare  came  racing  at  headlong 
speed.  So,  in  the  days  before  the  plague  took  hold  of  men,  had 
the  stricken  creatures  raced  down  on  to  the  sand  to  quench  their 
thirst  and  die.  But  this  hell-driven  carrier  of  death  cleared  at 
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a  bound  the  space  between  the  dry  land  and  the  first  stepping- 
stone,  hanging  in  the  air,  as  the  Kol  relates,  like  a  hovering  bird. 
Then,  with  a  mincing  deliberation,  it  crossed  from  stone  to  stone 
and  paused  before  each  spring,  so  that  on  its  near  approach  the 
two  men  had  time  to  note,  with  loathing,  its  ragged  fur  and  festering, 
hairless  ears,  and  the  crusted  nastiness  that  covered  its  eyes  and 
mouth.  When  it  reached  the  last  stone  of  all,  it  appeared  to  rest, 
collecting  its  forces  for  a  final  leap  to  land.  Then  Bloodyfire, 
raising  his  gun,  covered  the  scabrous  atomy  and  fired.  But  there 
broke  upon  the  stifling  silence  no  reverberating  crash  of  a  double 
report — only  the  thin  click  of  hammers  striking  the  pins  over 
dead  charges,  or  empty  cartridge  chambers.  Haru,  in  his  ignorance 
of  firearms,  cannot  even  vouch  that  the  gun  was  ever  loaded.  In 
India  men  lose  their  lives  yearly  from  such  lapses. 

They  rolled  sideways  to  shun  the  touch  of  the  living  pestilence 
that  leaped  straight  at  their  faces  and  ran  past  them  up  the  sloping 
cart-track.  Bloodyfire,  shouting  for  his  horse,  was  on  his  feet 
first,  and  running  in  pursuit.  Half-way  down  the  descent  his 
syce  met  him,  held  a  stirrup,  and  thrust  the  crop  into  his  hand. 
By  then  the  hare  was  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Kurgata, 
a  small,  dust-shrouded  object  seen  with  difficulty  in  the  murk 
of  the  evening.  Pushing  his  horse  with  heel  and  whip,  the  rider 
swept  up  the  road  at  a  gallop, 

'  and,'  says  Haru,  '  the  hare,  as  it  wearied,  was  quickly  overtaken, 
so  that  even  before  the  syce  and  I  were  out  of  breath,  the  Sahib 
was  upon  it  and  lashing  at  it  with  his  whip-thong.  It  seemed 
to  run  between  his  horse's  legs.  Then  horse  and  man  came  down 
suddenly,  with  a  crash  that  shook  the  ground,  and  neither  moved 
again,  and  the  hare,  too,  lay  dead,  crushed  beneath  their  bodies. 
Seeing  that  the  life  had  gone  out  of  all  the  three,  I  ran  to  the 
Palace,  to  inform  the  Revenue  Minister.  He  came  with  a  company 
and  regarded  the  corpses,  for  a  while,  from  a  distance.  Then  he 
bade  me  fetch  the  gun  and  throw  it  on  the  heap,  and  with  some 
old  hog-spears  which  we  found  at  the  bungalow  we  covered  them 
all  with  firewood,  log  by  log  on  the  points  of  the  spears,  the 
Minister  having  sent  us  material  on  carts,  and  some  sandal- wood 
for  purification,  and  clarified  butter  in  abundance.  All  night 
long  the  pyre  burned,  and  in  the  morning  nothing  but  ashes 
remained.' 

So,  then,  Bloodyfire  was  hunting  a  hare  one  hot  weather  evening, 
and  his  horse  came  down  with  him,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Such 
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was  the  first  official  intimation  of  his  death,  which  I  verified  on 
arriving  in  Kurgata,  and  have  accepted,  ever  since,  as  the  truth. 
There,  had  there  been  no  diary,  the  matter  would  have  rested, 
for  such  accidents  are  common  to  the  lot  of  man.  To  this  narrow 
foothold  of  indisputable  fact  my  bemazed  reason  returns  again 
and  again,  as  a  homeless  bird  to  an  islet  in  a  turbulent  inundation, 
but  returns  in  vain.  There  was  a  day  when  I  had  half  succeeded 
in  dismissing  the  diary  from  serious  consideration,  as  the  product 
of  a  brain  disordered  by  solitude,  exposure,  and  overwork,  but 
on  that  morning  1  found  the  name  of  the  Ford  on  the  office  wall- 
map,  and  instantly  the  scheme  of  things-as-they-are,  as  it  had 
hitherto  existed  for  me,  fell  to  pieces.  The  revenue  minister 
is  a  cultured  Brahman  who  took  a  good  First  in  History,  from 
Magdalen,  two  years  after  I  went  down.  When  I  mention 
Bloody  fire's  death  to  him,  he  discourses  of  the  dangers  of  shikar. 
Nothing  inexplicable  has  ever  happened  in  his  State.  Nothing 
ever  will.  Kurgata  remained  untouched  by  the  pestilence,  early 
and  copious  rains  having  stayed  its  progress  at  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Sajli.  Bacteriologists  now  aver  that  the  first  hasty  diagnosis 
of  pneumonic  plague  was  incorrect,  the  evidence,  rather,  pointing 
to  a  premature  and  virulent  outbreak  of  the  mysterious  disease 
which  scourged  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  year  1918.  As  I  write, 
the  musical  cadence  of  gongs  is  borne  to  my  ear  from  beyond  the 
river,  where  the  sexless  priests  of  Debi  Vrudhshakti,  who  is  Phrygian 
Cybele,  says  Bloodyfire,  are  performing  the  sunset  ritual  of  their 
goddess.  No  less  musical,  the  faint  chanting  of  cranes  floats  down 
from  an  immeasurable  height,  as  rank  by  rank  the  ordered  com- 
panies pass  by  on  their  northward  migration.  From  Kurgata 
city  comes  a  confused  murmur  of  harmless  crowds  in  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  leisure  that  crowns  the  end  of  the  day.  To-night 
they  will  put  marigolds  and  shining  white  fragments  of  cocoa-nut 
on  the  last  stone  of  the  Ford.  But  on  the  memorial  slab,  where 
Bloodyfire  fell,  there  will  be  nothing  but  his  name. 

C.  G.  CHENEVIX  TRENCH. 
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THE  PRICE   OF  LEISURE. 
BY  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

IN  the  lamp-lit  parlour  of  an  old  country-house  a  man  sat  in  a 
great  chair,  and  pondered  the  events  of  his  life.  He  sat  before 
a  log  fire  ;  a  store  of  fuel  lay  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand.  There 
was  a  deep  peace,  for  he  alone  of  the  folk  of  the  house  was  not 
abed.  Outside,  there  was  a  bright  moon  with  a  spanking  breeze. 
It  was  a  night  such  as  this  man  had  always  loved,  a  night  when, 
above  the  sleeping  earth,  the  sky  seemed  alive,  glittering  with  the 
movement  and  joy  of  quick  life.  He  had  had  a  fancy  for  observing 
the  moods  of  the  sky,  and  on  such  nights  he  had  seemed  to  see  the 
moon  as  a  conscious  participant,  indeed  a  leader  in  the  vivacious 
doings  on  high.  Before  the  breeze,  small  clouds  hurried  eastward, 
not  as  frightened  things  driven  by  a  fearful  power,  but  as  merry- 
makers hastening  to  a  revel.  And  as  they  passed  across  his  face 
the  jovial  moon  seemed  to  wink  and  smile  at  them,  as  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  be  long  in  joining  them  at  the  pleasant 
rendezvous  whither  they  were  bound. 

There  were  other  nights  that  the  man  had  loved — nights,  these, 
when  the  moon  was  not  visible,  and  when  the  sky  was  crowded 
with  stars.  He  had  discovered  a  curious  thing  about  the  heavens 
on  such  nights — a  thing  that  others  may  have  known,  but  that  he, 
having  found  it  for  himself,  guarded  as  a  secret,  lest,  by  mentioning 
it,  he  might  find  that  this  was  a  thing  common  to  all  men,  and  not 
his  own  possession.  What  he  had  discovered  was  that  the  way  to 
look  at  the  starry  sky  was  to  throw  the  head  well  backwards,  or, 
more  comfortably,  to  lie  on  one's  back  and  gaze  directly  upwards. 
With  gaze  so  directed  you  gain  a  new  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
starry  firmament  on  high.  It  is  no  longer  a  picture  of  the  floor 
of  heaven,  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  pure  gold.  The  sky  is  seen, 
not  as  the  roof  of  the  world  bespangled,  but  as  a  great  vault  of 
blue,  infinite  in  its  depth,  from  which  depend  myriad  points  of 
light.  You  cannot  see  the  cords  by  which  the  stars  are  hung,  but 
you  cannot  but  imagine  their  existence,  for  the  finite  mind  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  of  lamps  suspended  by  nothing.  So,  at 
least,  thought  this  man,  who  was  nothing  of  an  astronomer,  and 
only  very  amateurish  as  a  philosopher. 

For  him  the  magic  of  the  country  lay  in  the  leisure  and  the 
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peace  of  the  life  there — leisure  to  read  and  peace  to  think. 
Sometimes,  in  the  intervals  of  strenuous  work,  performed  at 
high  pressure  in  towns  and  cities,  he  had  been  sanguine,  and  had 
imagined  that  by  a  turn  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  he  might  be  able 
to  retire  to  the  life  of  the  country  a  few  years  before  age  and 
decrepitude  had  laid  him  low,  and  had  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  leisure.  More  often  he  had  thought  of  the 
evening  of  life  with  a  resigned  acquiescence  in  his  fate,  which  would 
be  to  hurry  and  scramble  among  crowds  of  town-dwellers  like 
himself,  until  there  should  come  a  day  when  he  should  fall  behind 
in  the  rush,  and  the  other  scramblers  would  pass  over  him  and 
that  would  be  the  end.  And  now,  by  a  freak,  here  he  was  in  the 
haven  where  for  years  he  fain  would  be,  deep  in  the  country,  with 
no  need  to  scramble  any  more,  and  with  old  age  far  off,  for  he  was 
exactly  in  middle  life,  if  you  reckon  by  the  Psalmist's  measure, 
not  an  extravagant  measure  in  these  days.  Leisure  he  had  in 
plenty,  for  even  from  the  penalty  of  Adam  he  was  exempt.  No 
longer  need  he  mind  the  curse,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'  And  so,  as  he  threw  another 
log  on  the  fire,  and  charged  his  pipe  again,  he  reviewed,  deliberately, 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come  thus  quickly  and  unexpectedly 
to  the  place  of  leisure. 

From  the  vantage-point  he  had  reached,  he  was  able  to  survey 
the  road  with  detachment.  It  was  not  very  remarkable.  It  had 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  smooth  places  and  its  rough,  its  twists 
and  turns.  The  journey  was  marked  off  in  well-defined  stages. 
First,  childhood  and  schooldays.  School  had  come  to  an  end  while 
he  was  yet  in  his  very  early  teens,  and  his  experiences  there  had 
not  been  notable,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  had  included  the 
discovery  of  a  love  for  books.  The  next  stage,  a  long  one,  had 
been  spent  in  work  of  an  arduous  kind,  how  arduous  he  only  now 
realised.  Then  came  a  brief  period  of  soldiering  in  the  early  days 
of  the  War,  and,  at  last,  the  time  of  leisure.  Incidents  of  the  journey 
held  curiously  little  interest  for  him  now ;  his  thoughts  turned 
to  the  hopes  and  plans  which  had  entertained  him  while  the 
incidents  were  passing.  Among  the  inhibitions  which  his  work 
had  entailed,  none  had  oppressed  him  more  than  the  austerity 
he  had  had  to  suffer  in  the  matter  of  reading.  The  nature  of  his 
occupation  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  realise  the  value  of  wide 
and  deep  reading — of  accurate  scholarship,  if  you  will — and  the 
lack^of  these  he  had  deplored  more  and  more  as  he  had  advanced 
in  his  profession.  Indeed,  for  twenty  years  he  had  had  to  write 
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a  good  deal  more  than  he  had  had  time  to  read,  Most  of  his 
writing,  it  is  true,  had  been  of  the  meanest  kind,  the  mere  tran- 
scribing of  the  words  of  other  men,  words  that  occasionally  were 
winged,  but  that  for  the  most  part  were  dull  and  of  little  importance. 
Yet  his  had  been  a  fascinating,  absoibing  occupation — too  absorb- 
ing to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  communion  with  the 
great  intellects  of  the  past.  The  want  of  this  cultivation  had 
been  felt  more  and  more  when  he  had  come  to  the  stage  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  writing  of  reviews  and  the  inditing 
(that  is  the  proper  word  for  so  ponderous  a  process)  of  solemn 
leading  articles  on  affairs  of  state.  It  was  then  that  he  had  resolved 
that,  if  ever  the  opportunity  came,  he  would  make  an  effort,  not 
indeed  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  knowledge  upon 
which  alone,  as  he  thought,  wise  judgments  might  arise — the  time 
for  that  was  past — but  to  underpin,  as  it  were,  the  ramshackle 
structure  which  his  amateur  skill  had  built. 

To  this  end  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  a  note  of  books 
to  be  studied,  should  the  opportunity  ever  come  his  way.  Among 
the  English  classics  whose  name  and  fame  had  appealed  to  him 
was  '  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  Gibbon  would 
make  a  rich  companion,  and  a  valuable  teacher ;  he  would  last  a 
winter.  He  had  a  fancy  to  tackle  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe,' 
which,  he  had  heard,  was  in  fourteen  volumes ;  a  friend  of  his 
had  read  it,  and  it  took  him  three  years.  The  journalist  had  been 
greatly  attracted  to  Alison's  *  History  '  by  the  remark  of  its  author 
to  the  effect  that  this  colossal  work  represented  the  fruits  of  hours 
of  leisure  snatched  from  the  demands  of  a  laborious  profession. 
Other  histories  to  be  read  included  Mr.  Trevelyan's  '  Garibaldi ' 
books.  The  first  of  these  had  enthralled  by  its  opening  chapter, 
but  it  had  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  matters  of  more  urgent 
importance.  For  philosophy  he  would  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  he  would  try  his  French  on 
Voltaire.  If  he  found  that  philosophy  was  in  his  line  he  would 
go  on,  and  he  would  certainly,  jumping  the  centuries,  make  an 
endeavour  to  read  William  James.  He  remembered  how,  when 
the  news  carne  of  James's  death,  he  had  felt  stranded,  for  it  was 
part  of  his  job  that  Sunday  evening  to  look  after  obituary  notices, 
and  James  was  known  to  him  only  as  a  man  who  was  worth  a 
column  ;  but  what  to  write  was  a  problem.  A  thoughtful  friend 
had  called  at  the  office,  having  heard  of  the  death,  and  had 
handed  over  '  Pragmatism,'  and  the  situation  had  become 
more,  instead  of  less,  complicated.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
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point  of  honour  with  him  to  make  an  effort  to  get  at  the  mind 
of  William  James. 

There  were  other  founts  of  wisdom  to  be  drawn  upon.  Boswell's 
*  Johnson '  must  be  at  hand,  and,  of  course, '  Don  Quixote.'  '  Don 
Quixote  '  had  been  a  marked  man  ever  since  the  days  of  childhood 
when,  as  a  small  boy,  he  had  pored  over  Dore's  illustrations,  full- 
page  size,  in  a  great  volume  in  his  grandfather's  house.  Dore 
recalled  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  That  was  a  familiar 
acquaintance  long  ago,  and  would  surely  repay  more  mature 
consideration.  Poetry,  this  man  regretted,  was  not  much  in  his 
line,  but  the  majestic,  sonorous  Milton  appealed  at  least  to  his 
senses ;  he  would  try  to  study  him  in  the  hope  of  reaching,  some 
way,  towards  the  height  of  his  great  argument.  He  had  long 
ago  decided  the  exact  spot  in  his  study  where  the  case  containing 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  would  stand.  It  would  be  within 
arm's-length  of  his  two  chairs — that  at  the  desk  and  that  by  the 
fire-side.  For  that  slim,  elegant,  limp-leathei -bound  edition  he 
had  a  love,  compounded  partly  of  admiration  for  its  beauty  as 
a  book,  and  partly  of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  in  times  of 
dire  emergency. 

To  reinforce  his  scrappy  knowledge  and  to  clarify  his  standards 
of  criticism,  he  would  lead  Taine  and  Lafcadio  Hearn,  and  he 
would  see  what  there  was  for  elegant  men  to  '  enthuse '  about 
in  Walter  Pater  and  Gissing  and  the  like.  His  mind  fairly  reeled 
as  he  tried  to  assemble  all  the  books  of  which  he  had  taken  note, 
for  the  list  was  not  orderly  nor,  probably,  was  it  well  chosen  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  Still,  he  had  compiled  it  for  himself,  and 
that  was  something. 

His  list  of  books  was  not  available  as  he  sat  in  his  great  chair 
this  evening,  but  he  remembered  that  in.  the  '  Library  of  Leisure ' 
there  was  to  be  space  for  a  case  full  of  reports  of  famous  criminal 
trials.  He  had,  in  his  time,  witnessed  the  administration  of  justice 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  the  realm,  from  the  palace  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  tedious  Old  Bailey,  right  down  the  scale  to  the  little  country 
police-court  where  the  village  grocer  sat  in  judgment  on  his  peers. 
•  Usually  his  sympathies  had  been  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  never  had  this  been  the  case  more  than  on  an  occasion  when 
a  youth,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  that  of  a  famous  historian 
of  the  past,  had  been  convicted  of  a  particularly  brutal  and  stupid 
murder,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death.  From  the  morning 
when  the  crime  had  been  discovered,  all  through  the  tracking 
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down  of  the  murderer  and  his  trial,  down  to  the  morning  when 
he  was  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  the  man  had  been 
'  in  the  case  '  in  the  interests  of  his  paper.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  or  about  the  revolting 
nature  of  his  crime,  the  doing  to  death  of  an  old  man  in  a  lonely 
cottage.  All  the  same,  the  wretched  creature  in  the  dock  com- 
manded sympathy.  His  age  was  twenty-three,  and  some  seventeen 
years  of  his  miserable  life  had  been  spent  in  reformatories  and 
penitentiaries.  Society,  it  seemed,  had  failed  to  reform  this 
member,  and,  having  failed,  was  about  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
which  was  to  kill  him.  There  would  have  been  less  to  pity  in  the 
case  if  only  the  prisoner  had  had  the  mentality  to  realise  that  he 
was,  after  all,  the  central  figure  in  the  court  scene.  It  was  he 
who  had  caused  all  this  arraying  of  the  forces  of  the  law,  the 
trumpeting  of  the  heralds  announcing  the  entrance  of  His  Majesty's 
most  learned  judge,  the  bowing  of  civic  dignitaries,  the  prayers 
of  the  chaplain,  the  hurrying  hither  and  thither  of  long-robed 
counsel  and  the  scurrying  of  ferret-like  clerks.  II  only  the  prisoner 
could  have  realised  that  it  was  he,  who,  by  his  own  act,  had  caused 
the  display  of  all  this  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  he  might 
have  lived  his  hour,  have  harangued  the  listeneis,  and  have  gone 
to  his  doom  with  a  flourish. 

The  recollection  of  this  sordid  drama  brought  an  ill  taste  into 
the  man's  mouth.  It  was  unpleasant,  and  besides,  it  had  diverted 
the  current  of  his  thoughts.  All  crime,  however,  was  not  nause- 
ating, especially  when  viewed  from  afar.  He  remembered  once, 
on  a  fishing  holiday,  having  taken  with  him  for  literary  company, 
'Harry  Richmond,'  and  the  report  of  the  Maybrick  case,  in  the 
'  Notable  Trials  '  series.  It  was  Meredith  who  came  back  unread. 
There  were  many  other  trials  which  he  would  read  up.  To  him 
there  was  something  intensely  dramatic  in  the  struggle  for  the  life 
of  a  man  in  which  the  weapons  are  facts,  circumstances  and  argu- 
ments, and  not  mere  mechanical  engines  of  destruction.  Modern 
trials  were  rich  in  sensation,  as  it  is  called,  and  in  matter  for  specu- 
lation and  ratiocination.  On  bad  days  in  winter  he  would  once 
more  arraign  notorious  criminals  and  famous  prisoners  who  had 
secured  acquittal.  His  method  would  be  to  read  the  recorded 
evidence  and  to  act  for  himself  as  counsel  on  both  sides,  judge  and 
jury.  When  he  had  arrayed  all  the  arguments  and  had  come  to 
a  decision  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  study  how  the  lawyers  in  the 
case  had  stated  each  his  view,  and  what  line  the  summing  up  of 
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the  judge  had  taken.  In  this  way  he  could  convert  his  study  into 
a  court  of  appeal  and  have  at  his  mercy  all  the  jurists  of  the  day. 
If  the  supply  of  modern  material  gave  out,  there  were  treasures  in 
the  State  papers,  some  of  which  might  yield  inspiration  for  historical 
essays.  Much  of  this  ground  had  already  been  covered,  no  doubt, 
by  scholars  whose  attainments  were  infinitely  greater  than  his  own, 
but  there  might  be  a  corner  here  and  there  still  unclaimed. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  case  recorded  in  the  records  of  State 
trials  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  a  hospital 
chaplain  who  was  interested  in  such  matters.  The  crime  had  been 
committed  in  a  glen  not  many  miles  from  this  house  where  the  man 
now  sat  pondering  all  these  things.  It  revealed  a  variation  of  an 
old  theme.  Home  to  his  native  glen  had  come  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  early  manhood  in  India  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
to  find  his  farmer  brother  recently  married  to  a  beautiful  and 
passionate  woman.  An  intrigue  sprang  up  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
the  husband  died  by  poison.  The  guilty  pair  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  woman  was  reprieved  temporarily  on 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  matrons.  While  she  lay  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  a  kinsman  of  influence  arranged  her  escape  disguised 
as  a  boy.  At  the  last  moment,  such  a  wanton  was  she,  she  was 
nearly  detected  by  reason  of  her  conduct  towards  one  of  the  oars- 
men of  the  boat  in  which  she  was  being  conveyed  from  the  pier 
of  Leith  to  the  schooner  in  the  offing  which  was  to  take  her  to  France 
and  freedom.  There  was  a  fine  tale  here,  or,  at  all  events,  an  essay 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Yes,  the  man  had  deter- 
mined that  when  leisure  came  he  would  not  allow  his  writing  faculty, 
such  as  it  was,  to  rust  altogether.  He  would  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  Morley  said  of  Gladstone,  not  merely  a  passively  receptive  reader. 

Sometimes  he  even  toyed  with  the  notion  that  he  might  write 
a  book  when  he  had  time.  If  he  did,  it  would  be  such  a  book  as 
'  Trilby,'  for  the  books  of  Du  Maurier,  and  especially  '  Trilby,' 
impressed  him  as  the  kind  that  might  come  from  the  well-stored 
mind  of  an  elderly  man  of  the  world.  Whether  he  was  a  man  of 
the  great  world  of  art,  or  merely  an  '  intelligent '  of  the  humbler 
world  did  not,  he  thought,  matter  very  much.  He  had  formed  the 
idea  that  the  author  of  '  Trilby  '  had  sate  him  down  one  day  and 
had  written,  and  the  sentences  flowed  from  his  pen  with  effortless 
sequence.  In  particular  he  was  fascinated  by  the  Du  Maurier 
trick  of  ignoring  the  inverted  comma.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
when  his  model  writer  found,  ready-made,  a  similitude  or  a  phrase 
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which  exactly  expressed  his  meaning,  he  did  not  trouble  to  invent 
another  for  himself,  out  of  an  uneconomic  craze  for  originality. 

There  was  another  model  which  he  might  follow  in  default  of 
Du  Maurier.  William  de  Morgan,  too,  had  waited  for  maturity 
before  testing  his  powers  as  a  novelist,  and  his  garrulous  style  of 
writing  seemed  easy  enough.  Of  course  de  Morgan,  for  all  his 
casual,  untidy  style,  was  a  man  possessing  a  well-stored  mind ; 
indeed  his  supply  of  raw  material  for  fiction  might  be  described  as 
inexhaustible.  However,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  raw  material. 
A  journalist,  however  humble  his  position  in  his  calling,  picks  up 
in  the  course  of  his  work  a  great  deal  of  '  copy  '  which  is  not  used 
up  at  the  moment,  and  could  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  a  book.  Even  if  both  these  models  proved  to  be  uninspiring,  or 
if  they  defied  emulation,  there  was  always  a  book  of  reminiscences 
to  fall  back  upon.  Such  a  book  might  well  occupy  much  of  the 
leisure  of  half  a  life-time,  for,  into  it,  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and  experiences,  with  some 
home-made  philosophy,  and  with  candid  estimates  of  people  whom, 
in  the  work-a-day  world,  one  had  been  bound  to  treat  with  a  humble 
respect  that  they  did  not  deserve ;  and  since  there  need  be  no  hurry 
about  publishing,  it  should  be  possible  to  polish  and  perfect  every 
sentence.  That  would  be  a  restful  change  from  the  red-hot  scribbling 
of  daily-paper  work. 

One  of  the  supreme  pleasures  of  the  period  of  leisure  was  to 
be  got  from  regular  orgies  of  newspaper  reading.  The  man  seated 
in  the  big  chair  was  frankly  interested  in  his  calling,  and  many  a 
time,  as  he  had  contemplated  his  sojourn  in  the  Elysium  of  leisure, 
he  had  gloated  over  these  promised  orgies.  The  London  dailies 
would  not  reach  his  part  of  the  country  till  noon,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  tramp  a  mile  or  two  to  the  railway  station 
to  get  them.  This  would  be  a  healthy  arrangement,  especially 
on  disagreeable  days  when  the  temptation  would  be  to  sit  over  the 
fire  all  morning. 

It  would  be  his  intention,  when  in  his  rural  retreat,  to  become 
an  amateur  of  newspapers,  to  taste  all  the  delights  of  being  on  a 
'busman's  holiday.'  To  wade  through  the  columns  of  say  four 
papers  a  day,  all  of  them  chronicling  practically  the  same  events, 
all  of  them  commenting  on  the  same  topics,  though  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  all  of  them  expounding  well-defined  policies, 
might  seem  to  the  outsider  to  be  an  intolerable  weariness. 

But  to  the  professional  journalist,  turned  an  amateur  of  news- 
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papers,  the  printed  page  has  many  fascinations.  He  can  read  much 
into  them  which  the  compositor  was  innocent  of  setting.  It  will 
interest  him  to  observe  what  Jones  of  the  Wire  regarded  as  the 
principal  news  of  last  night,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  judgment 
of  Smith  of  the  Bulletin.  If,  by  some  chance,  they  have  agreed 
as  to  what  topic  should  have  chief  place,  he  will  note  how  each  has 
displayed  and  titled  it  according  to  his  skill  and  ingenuity.  A  very 
inconspicuous  paragraph,  discreetly  worded,  may  mean  little  to 
the  casual  reader,  but  the  specialist  recognises  the  harbinger  of  a 
campaign,  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  '  stunt.'  Suppose 
that  some  personage  has  died,  or  some  calamitous  event  has  hap- 
pened. The  general  public  will  read  the  ponderous  pronouncement 
of  the  editorial,  and  will  spare  a  moment,  perhaps,  to  reflect  on  the 
cleverness  of  those  writing  fellows  who  seem  to  know  something 
about  everything.  The  expert  chuckles  as  he  realises  just  what 
old  Robinson,  the  leader-writer,  said  when  they  brought  him  the 
news  and  demanded  a  column  of  ceremonial  stuff.  Perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  provincial  papers  are  the  more  interesting  on  account 
of  that  which  is  implicit  in  their  pages,  and  they  are  specially 
fascinating  to  one  who  has  been  through  the  mill  in  a  country 
office.  The  greater  the  distance  from  London,  the  Exchange  and 
Mart  of  the  world's  news,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  accidents  and 
mistakes,  and  the  more  imperative,  therefore,  is  the  need  for  quick 
decision,  skilful  display,  and,  when  need  arises,  ingenious  impro- 
visation. To  the  player  of  the  game,  turned  spectator,  there  is 
great  pleasure  in  spotting  the  feints  and  dodges  of  the  provincial 
sub-editor,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  wire  hundreds  of  miles  long,  does 
his  best  to  compete  with  his  Fleet  Street  compeer  seated  luxuriously 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  news  is  being  made. 

One  great  discovery,  regarding  the  big  opulent  London  papers, 
it  had  taken  the  man  in  the  chair  months  of  exile  to  discover. 
The  discovery  was  that,  if  you  take  one  of  them  from  its  postal 
wrapper,  unfold  it  quickly  and  plunge  the  head  among  its  sheets, 
there  comes  to  you  the  faint  odour  of  printers'  ink.  It  was  on  a 
hot  day,  on  the  way  from  the  railway  station,  that  this  discovery 
had  been  made,  and  quite  by  accident.  So  compelling  was  the 
nostalgia  awakened  by  the  long-familiar  smell  that  he  had  sat  down 
by  the  roadside  and  had  fallen  into  a  day-dream.  In  a  moment 
he  found  himself  transported  to  a  machine-crowded  room  on  the 
topmost  floor  of  a  lofty  London  building.  The  atmosphere  was 
hot,  the  air  was  filled  with  familiar  sounds,  the  click  of  keys  and 
the  musical  plash  as  that  wonderful,  almost  human,  arm  of  the 
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linotype  reached  down  to  seize  the  small  brass  matrices,  which, 
having  done  their  work  in  founding  a  line  of  type,  were  to  be  carried 
aloft  and  gently  insinuated  along  to  the  ever-twisting  worm,  thence 
to  be  dropped  each  into  its  appointed  place  ready  for  use  once  again 
when  its  turn  should  come  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  the  manipu- 
lator at  the  keyboard.  There  were  other  sounds,  an  occasional 
shout  from  one  white-aproned  operative  to  another,  the  sharp, 
imperious  call  of  the  electric  bell  on  the  Printer's  desk,  and  the 
soft  slither  of  slippered  feet  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  It  is  a 
scene  of  much  business ;  every  man  concentrates  on  his  task,  and 
there  is  no  confusion  ;  the  impression  given  is  that  of  a  complicated 
machine  running  at  high  speed  but  without  haste.  Something 
happens  ;  perhaps  it  is  that  the  hands  of  the  clock  have  reached  a 
crucial  point.  The  first  symptoms  of  change  are  observable  in 
the  acts  and  demeanour  of  the  Printer.  Hitherto,  portly  and 
impassive,  he  has  stood  at  his  pulpit  desk  methodically  sorting 
into  little  heaps  fragments  of  paper  which  reach  him  in  the  form 
of  rather  bloated  spills  stuck  into  leather  cylinders  which  are 
periodically  extracted  from  an  array  of  brass  pipes  at  his  left  hand. 
At  the  crucial  moment  the  cylinders  begin  to  arrive  in  more  rapid 
succession.  The  impassive  one  thrills  into  activity  as  at  an  electric 
shock.  Up  to  this  moment  he  has  had  time  to  chat  with  an  inquisi- 
tive visitor  and  to  answer  his  questions  with  much  courtesy. 
Now  he  has  other  things  to  attend  to.  There  is  a  telephone  at 
hand,  and  through  it  he  addresses  rapid  and  firm  messages  to 
someone  below,  whom  he  evidently  suspects  of  a  desire  to  wreck 
his  peace.  The  answer  he  gets  does  not  seem  to  be  conciliatory. 
The  receiver  is  replaced  with  a  bang,  the  bell  on  his  desk  rings  more 
frequently  and  more  shrilly,  and  the  white-aproned  men  obey  its 
summons  with  increased  speed,  hurrying  from  their  chairs,  snatch- 
ing their  allotted  scraps  of  paper,  regaining  their  machine,  sitting 
down  and  clicking  the  keys,  all,  as  it  seems,  in  one  motion,  and  the 
clicking  is  of  a  rapidity  that  might  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
most  expert  of  high-speed  pianists. 

Something  else  happens.  Into  the  room  come  three  or  four 
gentlemen  of  the  editorial  department  flinging  a  cheery  word  here 
and  there,  as  each  makes  his  way  to  the  point  at  which  he  can  most 
conveniently  supervise  his  particular  share  of  the  work  of  the  last 
half -hour.  No  longer  is  the  figure  of  the  Printer  statuesque  on 
the  rostrum  ;  it  flits  hither  and  thither  with  the  speed  of  a  bird, 
quite  remarkable  speed  in  a  bird  of  that  size.  And  in  its  eyes 
there  is  a  gleam  which  warns  all  within  its  range,  that  now  there 
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is  no  time  for  courtesy  ;  get  in  the  way  of  that  figure  in  one  of  the 
narrow  alleys  of  the  room,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  Many 
rapid  flights  are  made  between  the  desk  and  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where,  around  a  heavy  table,  is  an  ever-changing  group  of  men 
who  bring  small  blocks  of  type  to  be  fitted  into  their  appropriate 
places  within  an  iron  frame.  This  is  where  the  last  pages  are  being 
made  up,  and  brooding  over  them  is  the  alert  and  anxious  Chief* 
Earlier  in  the  evening  he  has  visited  the  room,  and  has  conversed 
cordially,  and  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  with  the  Printer. 
But  as  the  last  half-hour  draws  to  its  close  these  two,  when  they  do 
exchange  words,  speak  as  one  might  speak  to  his  deadliest  enemy 
in  a  moment  of  supreme  passion,  and  just  before  plunging  a  dagger 
into  his  heart. 

A  sliding-door  in  the  wall,  near  the  wheeled  table,  is  pushed 
half-open  by  a  burly  man,  shirt-sleeved  and  leather-aproned. 
There  are  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  brow,  but  his  countenance 
is  unruffled.  He  stands  with  his  back  to  the  door-post  and  he  seems 
to  keep  one  eye  on  the  room  from  whence  he  has  come,  and  the 
other  on  the  group  around  the  table.  Through  the  half-open  door 
glimpses  are  caught  of  other  leather  aprons,  girded  about  men  who 
toil  laboriously,  operating  hot  and  clumsy  engines  of  uncanny  shape. 
This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  foundry,  but  it  suggests  a  medieval  torture- 
chamber  where  the  executioners  are  rinding  the  work  of  pressing 
and  burning  and  stretching  their  victims  rather  more  exacting  than 
usual.  There  is  something  gruesome  and  uncanny  about  the 
unperturbed  visage  of  the  Assistant-Tormentor  who  lounges  by 
the  half-open  door,  midway  between  his  sweating  colleagues  within 
and  the  feverish  group  without.  It  suggests  the  brutal  callousness 
of  one  who  is  indifferent  alike  to  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers  on 
the  rack,  and  to  the  piteous  fears  of  the  victim  who  is  being  prepared 
for  the  dreadful  ordeal.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  the  Assistant- 
Tormentor  is  not  brutal ;  he  is  a  diligent,  sober,  and  possibly  a 
God-fearing  man,  with  the  average  supply  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  But  he  is  callous ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  witnessed  this 
scene  so  often  that  he  has  learned  to  be  economical  of  worries.  He 
knows  that  if  the  page  is  ready  at  a  given  moment,  it  will  be  thrust 
towards  him,  and  all  will  be  well ;  if  it  is  a  minute  or  so  late,  all 
will  be  lost,  and  it  is  useless  to  worry  about  what  cannot  be  helped. 
The  pace  quickens  again,  more  clattering  of  keys,  the  flights  of  the 
Printer  fever  into  headlong  rushes  ;  there  is  no  time  now  even  to 
be  rude  and  the  Chief's  suggestions,  prayers  and  execrations  are 
alike  ignored.  The  minute  hand  of  the  clock  reaches  the  given 
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point,  the  scrum  around  the  table  breaks  away  at  a  shout  from 
the  Printer,  the  table  is  thrust  towards  the  door,  which  has 
been  pushed  wide  by  the  Assistant-Tormentor ;  it  is  seized  by  him, 
the  door  closes  with  a  rush  ;  the  crisis  is  past.  '  Nothing  much 
doing  to-night,'  remarks  the  Printer,  once  more  a  genial  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  the  Chief  replies  with  a  nonchalant  '  Things  are 
pretty  quiet.'  The  two  stroll  across  the  room,  chatting  amicably 
about  trivial  things.  Men  are  divesting  themselves  of  aprons,  and 
are  assuming  coats  and  bowler  hats,  all  but  a  few  who  stand  about 
near  their  machines  ;  they  await  a  secondary  crisis  which  will 
arise  an  hour  hence.  The  Chief  leaves  the  room,  his  hands  search- 
ing in  his  pockets  for  his  pipe  and  his  tobacco,  and  as  he  goes  he 
murmurs  a  few  lines  of  song.  They  are  always  the  same  lines  : — 

That  every  boy  and  every  gal,  that's  born  into  this  world  alive, 
Is  either  a  little  Liberal,  or  else  a  little  Conservative. 

By  the  time  he  has  regained  his  own  room,  a  low  rumble  from  the 
basement  announces  that  the  paper  is  being  printed.  The  great 
adventure  of  the  night  is  over ;  any  mistakes  that  may  have  been 
made  are  irrevocable.  So  the  mind  of  the  Chief  is  serene ;  he 
knows  that  not  all  his  piety  or  wit  can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half 
a  line,  nor  all  his  tears  blot  out  one  word  of  it. 

The  man  in  the  chair  has  been  going  all  over  this  once  more, 
just  as  he  did  that  morning  by  the  roadside,  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  rumble  of  the  machines  in  the  basement,  he  rises  to  his  feet, 
dazed  by  recollection,  fancying  for  the  moment  that  the  time  has 
come  when  he  will  step  into  the  sleeping  street  to  pursue  his  solitary 
homeward  walk,  with  a  '  Hail ! '  to  the  half-'awakened  baker 
stumbling  to  his  work,  and  a  '  Farewell ! '  to  the  semi-somnolent 
bobby  on  his  beat.  His  mind  comes  back  to  the  actuality  of  the 
present,  to  the  quiet  room,  to  the  peaceful  night,  and  to  the  prospect 
of  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  of  peaceful  days  and 
ample  leisure.  Stiffly  he  crosses  to  the  window  and  opens  it. 
Perhaps  the  moon  is  still  high,  perhaps  it  has  set,  he  cannot  tell. 
If  there  be  moonlight  there  should  be  visible  a  silver  gleam  from 
the  stream  whose  music  comes  to  his  ears.  A  cold  air  invades  the 
room.  The  man  shivers  a  little,  shuts  the  window,  and,  still  moving 
stiffly  and  cautiously,  makes  his  way  to  the  door  and  upstairs,  and 
so  to  bed.  Before  sleep  comes  he  has  time  to  reflect  a  little  on  the 
vanity  of  human  desires.  The  dream  of  many  years  has  been  realised, 
peace  and  leisure  have  been  purchased,  but  are  they  worth  the  price  ? 

The  price  has  been  his  eyesight ;   for  he  is  blind. 
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ON   TOUR  IN  EASTERN  DARFUR,   ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN  SUDAN. 

BY  MAJOR  E.   KEITH-ROACH. 

(Late  Bimbashi,  Egyptian  Army.) 

[Darfur  Province,  situated  between  the  Anglo-Egyptian  and 
French  Sudans,  although  nominally  part  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  was,  since  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  ruled  by  its  own  Sultan, 
Ali  Dinar,  who  in  1914 — -listening  to  German  and  Turkish  intrigue 
— refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  British  Government, 
and  raised  a  '  Holy  War '  against  the  '  Enemies  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.' 

In  1916  operations  were  undertaken  against  him,  his  Slave 
Army  beaten,  and  he,  after  hiding  for  some  months,  was  subse- 
quently killed. 

British  rule  was  thus  re-established,  and  a  Governor,  with 
District  Inspectors  under  him,  appointed. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  first  Tour  made  in  the  Eastern 
District  by  its  Inspector.] 

THE  START. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  the  camels  of  the  party  were  watered  at 
the  district  headquarters  (Urn  Kedada).  until  each  looked  as  though 
he  had  swallowed  an  eighteen-gallon  beer  cask. 

A  policeman  from  the  escort  was  detailed  to  each  camel,  and 
made  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  kowiya  (pack-saddle)  was  put 
on  properly, '  the  shawish  (sergeant)  being  in  charge  of  the  lot. 

Every  man  knowing  his  job,  one  hoped  for  silence,  but  there 
was  an  absolute  babel,  no  inhabitant  of  the  Sudan  being  able  to 
do  a  job  quietly.  Instead  of  skidding  his  o\vn  camel,  a  policeman 
much  prefers  to  shout  out  needless  instructions  to  another  man 
four  camels  off.  In  addition,  the  domestic  servants  worry  about 
the  various  personal  odds  and  ends,  without  which  they  are  never 
happy. 

All  are  skidded  at  last,  including  a  couple  of  hired  animals  that 
each  carry  a  ten-gallon  fantass  (iron  water-tank)  on  either  side  of 
the  hump,  and  a  smaller  one  poised  across  the  top,  and  the  baggage 
camels  are  sent  off. 

An  hour  later  there  is  a  brisk  '  zin  har  '  from  the  shawish ,  and 
the  Inspector  inspects  the  escort  and  their  camels. 

Two  of  the  police  carry  lances  with  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
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Egyptian  flag  respectively.  These  flags  are  friendly  in  more  ways 
than  one,  because  they  are  home-made  from  white  calico  and  old 
bunting.  The  Inspector  cannot  get  off  yet.  He  has  still  to  shake 
hands.  The  native  may  forget  everything — an  appointment, — 
to  wash, — to  feed  his  beast, — even  native  beer, — but  he  never 
forgets  to  shake  hands.  The  village  omda,  some  head-men,  the 
office  staff,  sundry  hangers-on,  and  various  delinquents  who  desire 
to  get  themselves  back  into  favour,  are  all  there,  and  eagerly  press 
his  hand  with  a  sweaty  fervour,  leaving  behind  a  remembrance 
both  to  the  eye  and  nose. 

It  is  over  at  last,  and  as  he  passes  the  women  at  the  well,  they 
stop  their  ceaseless  toil,  and  holding  their  right  arms  above  their 
heads,  utter  the  shrill  cry  between  the  teeth  that  denotes  joy  and 
God-speed. 

ON  THE  MOVE. 

Later,  the  Inspector  catches  up  the  hamla  (baggage  camels), 
and  notices  one  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  hired  camel,  is  walking 
blissfully  in  front  of  his  animal,  while  the  bung  is  missing  from  one 
of  the  small  J'antasses,  and  all  the  precious  drinking  water  has  been 
spilled.  It  is  pointed  out  to  him  rather  forcibly,  but  he  just  smiles, 
and  says  :  '  Marlaish  :  Rulbona  karim  '  ('  Never  mind  ;  God  is 
merciful '). 

Evenings  and  days  are  spent  at  villages  hearing  grievances, 
fixing  up  outstanding  cases,  and  giving  decisions  on  diverse  subjects. 

As  one  goes  on  day  after  day,  and  sees  the  various  villages, 
a  well  is  ordered  to  be  dug  here,  a  warrant  of  sheikh-ship  is  given 
there,  and  someone  else  is  granted  leave  to  found  a  new  village. 
At  one  place  the  cattle  have  been  dying  like  flies,  so  the  people 
are  instructed  to  bum  all  the  droppings  round  the  wells,  which  are 
a  great  source  of  infection,  and  also  to  bum  the  dead  animals. 
This  latter  is  probably  not  feasible,  as  they  generally  kill  the  beasts 
at  the  actual  point  of  death,  and  eat  them.  As  long  as  the  throat 
is  cut  and  blood  rushes  out,  it  is  immaterial  to  them  what  state  of 
health  the  animal  \vas  in. 


FIXING  A  BOUNDARY. 

A  section  of  the  tribe  that  was  driven  away  by  the  late  Sultan's 
'  beneficent '  rule  wants  to  come  back  to  its  old  possessions,  but 
the  land  has  passed  under  the  direction  of  another  tribe,  and  the 
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old  inhabitants  do  not  want  to  have  an  alien  omda  (head-man) 
over  them. 

A  meglis  (tribunal)  is  formed  in  the  Inspector's  tukl,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  about  seven  yards.  Fifty  or  more  crowd 
into  it,  and  sit  on  their  heels. 

Each  sheikh  in  turn  gives  his  views  and  opinions,  emphasising 
a  point  here  with  a  gesture,  and  forcing  an  argument  home  there 
with  a  flash  of  the  eye,  or  an  appeal  to  Allah  if  his  story  is  not  true. 

There  is  an  old  man  of  the  Sherrifi  tribe  who  does  not  speak, 
but  employs  his  time  making  patterns  with  his  finger-tips  in  the 
sand  in  front  of  his  toes.  When  all  have  spoken  to,  round,  near 
and  beside  the  point,  the  Inspector  nods  to  the  old  man,  who  begins 
to  speak.  He  holds  no  official  position,  being  content  to  let  others 
strive  for  power,  while  he  thumbs  his  rosary  and  reads  the  Koran, 
but  in  the  Inspector's  little  tukl  his  voice  at  once  gains  the  attention 
of  all.  He  talks  slowly  at  first,  illustrating  a  point  with  a  finger- 
mark on  the  sand,  but  as  he  warms  to  his  subject,  his  words  come 
quicker,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  has  said  all  he  wants 
to,  and  his  voice  dies  away.  He  has  not  spoken  long,  but  his  speech 
is  worth  all  the  others  put  together.  As  it  is  long  past  three  o'clock, 
and  the  Inspector  has  been  hard  at  it  since  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  tukl  is  cleared  for  reflection  and  lunch. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  is  that  a  new  omodia,  or  division,  is 
decided  upon.  The  old  boundaries  as  far  as  possible  will  have 
to  be  re-demarcated,  so  that  there  may  be  no  squabbles  in  the 
future,  and  also  that  a  record  may  be  kept  at  headquarters. 

The  start  is  made  at  dawn  two  days  later. 

It  is  a  motley  crowd  that  meets  in  a  cold  north  wind.  The 
Inspector,  armed  with  a  compass,  is  accompanied  by  his  escort 
and  standard-bearers.  Everyone  has  turned  out.  Most  are 
mounted  on  that  forbearing  beast  of  burden,  the  ass,  driven,  like 
Balaam's  of  old,  by  a  staff.  One  or  two  ride  horses  decked  out  with 
trappings  of  leather  and  camel's  hair,  guided  by  the  cruel  bit  the 
Arab  loves  so  well  because  from  sheer  dread  of  being  pulled  up  the 
horse  carries  his  head  in  a  proud  arch.  A  few  have  camels,  and 
one  man  is  giving  a  '  brother '  a  lift,  by  letting  him  cling  on 
behind  the  hump. 

Only  one  man  knows  the  ancient  boundaries,  and  he  is  so 
feeble  from  age  that  he  has  to  be  lifted  on  to  his  donkey.  He  is 
sworn  on  the  book  of  Allah  to  show  faithfully  the  old  landmarks, 
then  the  Koran  is  put  on  his  lap,  and  the  procession  starts. 
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The  old  man  leads,  and  immediately  behind  him  walks  a  man 
pushing  the  surveying  wheel  with  cyclometer  attached,  so  that  the 
Inspector  may  register  the  various  distances  of  the  compass  bearings, 
and  plot  them  later. 

The  proposed  new  omda  and  the  one  from  whose  lands  the  new 
division  is  to  be  made  dash  up  on  their  horses  alongside  the  leader, 
so  that  they  can  argue  and  influence  his  judgment,  but  they  are 
waved  back. 

From  sandy  hillock  to  old  tebeldy  tree,  from  tree  to  stony 
peak,  from  peak  to  hollow,  the  procession  goes,  then  the  old 
man  is  at  fault,  so  a  new  point  is  fixed,  and  a  bearing  taken. 

As  the  scattered  line  of  a  hundred  men  or  so  approach  a  small 
jebel  (hill)  that  stands  out  sharply  in  the  sunlight,  there  is  a  whoop 
from  an  Arab  riding  a  well-made  mare,  and,  pointing  his  spear,  he 
dashes  off,  as  a  herd  of  Teytal — a  large  species  of  antelope — break 
cover.  The  Inspector  and  all  those  mounted  on  horses  join  him 
in  the  hunt ;  one  beast  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  after  a  long 
chase  the  Arab  gets  alongside  and  throws  his  spear.  Alas  !  he 
throws  too  low,  and  the  weapon  passes  harmlessly  under  the  animal's 
body. 

After  this  half -hour's  diversion  the  hunters,  with  blowing  horses, 
return  to  the  business  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  party  have 
waited  at  the  little  jebel,  and,  as  it  has  no  name,  it  is  christened 
'  Jebel  El  Teytal,'  and  a  record  duly  made.  As  they  go  along,  the 
Inspector  explains  about  the  old  English  custom  of  '  Beating  the 
Bounds,'  which  is  listened  to  with  interest.  Some  wag's  suggestion 
that  the  two  omdas  shall  be  beaten  at  the  next  village  is  greeted 
with  roars  of  laughter. 

Noon  finds  one  side  of  the  boundary  finished,  and  after  a  rest 
of  a  couple  of  hours  under  various  trees,  the  party  returns  in 
driblets. 

DANCING. 

A  dance  is  invariably  arranged  to  greet  the  Inspector  on  arrival 
at  a  village. 

There  is  one  dance  that  derives  its  source  from  negro  origin. 

The  girls  stand  up  in  a  row,  and  one  begins  to  chant  a  song, 
which  is  repeated  by  the  chorus  ;  the  same  verse  composed  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  accompanied  by  hand-clapping. 

The  following  is  a  typical  song  heard  on  tour.    The  reader  must 
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understand  that  aeroplanes  were  used  during  the  military  opera- 
tions, and  made  a  considerable  impression,  for  the  place  where  this 
song  was  sung  is  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  where  the  machines 
had  ever  been. 

1  Hamza,  waladee, 
Husan  khabir  shidee 
Wala  timshee  wa  tkhalenee 
Wa  el  tobe  kabir  ghatinee 
Wa  babour  el  Tayer  ma  yesheelnee.' 

Translation  : — 

'  Hamza,  my  son, 
Saddle  the  big  horse, 
Do  not  go  and  leave  me, 
Take  the  big  cloth  and  cover  me, 
Then  the  engine-bird  will  not  take  me  away.' 

While  this  is  going  on  the  young  lads  of  the  village  have  strolled 
up,  and  stand  facing  the  girls.  One  of  them  plucks  up  courage 
and  advances  with  a  sheepish  grin  on  his  face  to  the  lady  of  his 
fancy.  He  stands  before  her,  and  putting  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
leaps  into  the  air  in  time  to  the  music.  The  girl  follows  suit,  and 
when  their  breath  is  exhausted  the  bashful  swain  retires.  He  is 
followed  by  other  brave  adventurers  hour  after  hour. 

If  Fatma  or  Miriam  thinks  her  particular  choice  is  a  little  tardy 
in  repeating  the  performance,  she  leaves  the  security  of  her  row 
and  goes  up  to  him  with  mincing  steps,  and  when  close  by  shakes 
and  wags  her  head  from  side  to  side.  He  and  she  then  return 
together  to  the  centre,  moving  round  one  another  much  as  setting 
to  partners  in  the  lancers.  They  pause  there  a  moment,  and  she 
returns  to  her  place  in  the  line  with  a  smile  and  a  laughing  remark 
to  her  sisters,  while  he,  looking  more  self-conscious  than  ever, 
returns  to  his  mates. 

In  another  dance  the  soloist's  idea  was  to  stamp  with  small 
steps  through  the  sand,  and  at  intervals  throw  her  head  back  until 
at  last,  urged  on  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  harimaf.,  the  deep  growl 
and  hand-clapping  of  the  men,  she  succeeds  in  touching  the  ground 
with  her  forehead. 

After  this  six  women  do  a  kind  of  folk-dance  all  in  line,  which 
consists  mostly  in  wriggling  their  bodies  and  kneeling  down  at 
intervals  for  favour  of  applause. 

When  a  dancer  has  executed  some  movement  that  appeals 
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strongly  to  a  member  of  the  audience,  he  dashes  into  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  puts  his  left  hand  on  her  head,  and  loudly  snaps  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  above  his  own  head,  or,  carried  away  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight,  draws  his  knife — which  all  men  carry  above 
the  elbow  on  the  left  arm — and  makes  a  series  of  passes  round  the 
girl's  head,  the  quivering  blade  just  missing  her  every  time. 

The  whole  time  their  dances  are  going  on  the  performers  dance 
with  half-closed  eyelids,  fascinated  by  the  dull  booming  of  the 
drums — a  big  drum  made  from  a  hollow  tree  trunk  with  a  skin 
stretched  across,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  clay  and  stretched 
bladders — which  the  drummers  beat  in  a  fever-heat  of  enthusiasm. 

In  a  fourth  the  men  join  hands  before  their  '  clapping  sisters,' 
bend  double,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  all  cackle  like  fowls, 
the  jester  finishing  up  with  a  cock-crow  on  a  high  note. 

Any  occasion  does  for  a  dance,  broiling  sunshine,  or  silver  moon 
— it  is  all  the  same.  I  have  seen  them  start  on  my  arrival  at  a 
village  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  all  the  afternoon.  During 
the  singing  children  run  in  and  out ;  mothers  pause  to  feed  the 
child  slung  at  their  backs,  and  the  chorus  stops  to  argue  about 
the  next  song,  or  laugh  at  something  funny.  The  older  the  lady 
and  the  more  repulsive  her  features,  the  greater  the  desire  to  dance, 
and  show  the  '  young  'uns '  how  to  do  it. 

THE   KULWA. 

Education  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  village  life,  and  the 
fikki  who  teaches  is  a  person  of  distinction.  The  school  consists 
of  a  semicircular  fence  made  in  some  corner  of  the  village,  with  a 
raised  mound  of  sand  mixed  with  water  and  beaten  hard  built 
up  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  generally  piled  high  with  ashes, 
the  remains  of  the  fire  that  provides  light  for  the  lessons.  There 
is  a  big  pile  of  wood  in  one  corner,  as  each  pupil,  when  he  comes  in 
at  night  from  his  daily  task  of  herding  his  father's  goats,  brings 
with  him  an  addition  to  the  stock. 

The  slates  are  flat  pieces  of  wood  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  a  third  of  that  across,  with  a  handle  at  the  top.  They  are 
prepared  for  use  by  washing  and  rubbing  over  with  a  mixture  of 
powdered  white  stone  and  water.  The  stone  is  rather  like  bath- 
brick,  and  only  found  in  one  place  in  Eastern  Darfur,  so  the  owners 
of  the  place  do  a  considerable  trade  in  it. 

Women  manufacture  the  ink,  which  is  a  mixture  of  soot,  gum, 
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and  water  boiled  over  the  fire.  Gourds  serve  as  ink-pots,  the 
fikki  using  a  much  larger  one  than  his  disciples.  The  fikki  makes 
all  the  pens  that  are  needed  from  thick  grass,  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  quill  pen. 

School  begins  in  the  evening  after  the  boys  have  finished  their 
work  and  eaten  their  evening  meal  of  mashed  millet  washed  down 
by  copious  draughts  of  native  beer.  The  lesson  lasts  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  the  students  are  allowed  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
in  the  school.  Two  hours  before  dawn  they  are  wakened  up, 
wood  is  heaped  on  the  fire,  and  they  recommence  their  lessons, 
and  go  on  until  sunrise,  when  their  round  of  attending  to  the  flocks 
begins  again.  There  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  pupils,  their  ages 
varying  between  ten  and  eighteen. 

In  some  villages  the  fikki  is  an  old  man,  in  others  he  may  have 
lately  been  a  pupil  himself.  When  the  class  is  ready  he  starts 
moaning  out  some  passages  of  the  Koran,  which  the  students  more 
or  less  indifferently  write  down. 

When  the  passage  is  written,  led  by  their  master,  the  boys 
recite  it  over  again  in  one  long  sing-song,  without  a  speck  of  light 
or  shade.  That  completes  the  lesson.  The  fikki  takes  a  per- 
functory glance  at  each  pupil's  work,  but  does  not  seem  to  mind 
whether  it  is  decently  written  or  not. 

Dull  pupils  are  not  beaten  much,  but  woe  betide  the  boy  who 
neglects  to  bring  his  piece  of  firewood.  Each  parent  presents  the 
fikki  with  a  monthly  dole  of  grain  in  payment. 

The  student  is  expected  to  recite  the  Koran  by  heart  at  the 
end  of  seven  years'  work,  but  this  is  at  best  a  boast,  as  few  of  the 
fikkis  can  do  this  themselves. 

The  school,  however,  is  not  the  fikki' s  only  source  of  income. 
In  fact,  it  is  his  smallest. 

He  writes  amulets,  consisting  of  long  passages  from  the  Koran, 
or  else  a  horoscope,  to  be  worn  as  a  luck-charm  round  the  neck 
or  on  the  arm.  These  are  sold  at  varying  prices  according  to  the 
fame  of  the  writer,  a  well-known  man  making  a  large  income. 
When  a  child  is  born,  a  warag  is  written  and  hung  in  the  tukl  of 
the  mother,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  A  man  or  woman  is  sick,  and 
native  medicines  bring  no  relief,  so  the  fikki  is  called  in.  He 
diagnoses  the  case,  writes  a  few  appropriate  verses  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  is  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

A  camel  is  lost.  The  owner  has  perhaps  searched  for  many 
days  without  success,  so  he  goes  to  the  fikki  and  pays  him  most 
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extravagant  sums,  in  some  cases  up  to  half  the  value  of  the  animal, 
for  advice.  The  fikki  advises  him  where  to  go  and  search,  but 
warns  him  that  if  he  fails  to  find  it,  it  is  God's  Will  that  he  should 
lose  it,  and  he — the  fikki — has  no  jurisdiction  over  God  ;  and  the 
searcher  goes  off  contented. 

He  also  directs  and  leads  the  Faithful  in  prayer.  It  is  his 
duty  to  call  out  in  the  masid  (meeting-place)  that  adjoins  the 
school  five  times  a  day,  that  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet.  If  he  has  a  promising  pupil  he  may 
deputise  this  holy  duty  to  him,  but  these  duties  are  more  often  only 
carried  out  when  there  is  someone  of  importance  in  the  village 
whom  they  desire  to  impress. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

Office  on  tour  is  held  in  many  various  places,  and  under  different 
conditions.  Sometimes  it  is  under  a  tree,  at  other  times  in  a  tuld, 
or  a  lean-to,  or  a  tent ;  but  varied  as  are  the  places  of  assembly 
they  are  not  so  varied  as  the  cases  heard. 

The  following  are  a  few  actual  cases  out  of  twenty-four  that 
were  heard  one  *  morning '  lasting  from  nine  to  four  without  a 
break. 

A  temperature  of  well  over  one  hundred;  sixty  or  seventy 
men,  with  a  woman  or  two,  sitting  closely  round,  none  of  whom 
had  probably  had  a  bath  for  six  months,  and  the  reader  can  imagine 
the  seductive,  spring-like  atmosphere  of  the  temporary  court, 
and  how  much  this  refreshing  aroma  adds  to  drive  away  any 
annoyance  or  vexation  that  the  Magistrate  may  feel,  especially 
at  half -past  three.  However,  justice  is  justice,  and  every  endeavour 
is  made  to  give  Ibrahim  the  same  patient  hearing  at  a  quarter  to 
four  that  his  brother  Yusef  had  at  nine  o'clock. 

Case  One. 

Gebril  Adam  v.  Hassan  Yusef. 

The  defendant  is  not  present. 

Plaintiff  states : 

'  Last  year  I  lent  Hassan  twenty-six  rials  (five  pounds  Egyptian 
and  twenty  piastres).  His  daughter  was  married  to  a  man,  but 
was  not  satisfied  with  him,  and  wanted  to  return  to  her  father 
Hassan.  Twenty-six  rials  had  been  paid  by  her  husband  to  Hassan 
as  dowry,  and  he  refused  to  divorce  her  until  he  got  his  money  back. 
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Hassan  appealed  to  me,  so  I  lent  him  the  money,  which  he  paid 
over  to  the  girl's  husband,  and  took  his  daughter  back. 

'  The  defendant  promised  to  pay  me  back  the  money  in  one 
month  and  six  days.  After  two  months,  as  I  had  not  received  the 
money,  I  went  to  Hassan,  and  asked  for  it  before  all  people.  Hassan 
said  to  me  "  I  have  no  money  :  take  my  daughter."  The  people 
round  then  said  to  me  "  No  :  perhaps  the  bint  (girl)  will  not  like 
you."  But  I  said  "  All  right,  I  will  take  the  girl  and  I  will  marry 
her." 

'  The  girl  stayed  with  her  mother  for  five  months,  and  I  daily 
sent  her  food. 

*  Then  Hassan,  unknown  to  me,  married  her  to  another  man. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  money  he  received  from  the  new  husband, 
but  he  paid  me  back  my  twenty-six  rials.' 

Asked  what  is  his  complaint,  he  says  that  defendant  had  his 
twenty-six  rials  for  seven  months.  Money  makes  money.  He 
could  have  bought  and  sold.  He  wants  interest  on  the  amount. 

He  is  informed  that  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Allah  that 
a  Mohammedan  must  not  take  interest,  and  would  he,  a  Muslim, 
break  the  law  ?  Did  he  not  enjoy  the  girl  for  five  months  at  a  cost 
of  a  little  food  ? 

The  case  is  therefore  dismissed,  and  he  is  as  happy  as  every- 
body else  at  the  decision. 

Case  Two. 

Abdelkadir  Abbuker  complains  that  the  assessment  of  his 
grain  crop  and,  in  consequence,  the  tenth  part  ordered  as  payable 
to  the  Government,  is  excessive.  He  had  practically  no  corn 
this  year,  although  he  sowed  three  times.  Allah  did  not  send 
enough  rain  early,  and  later,  when  the  crop  was  very  young,  the 
locusts  came  and  ate  most  of  it  up. 

Full  inquiries  are  made  from  the  omda  and  the  neighbouring 
sheikhs,  and  tax  is  reduced  to  a  more  fitting  figure. 

Case  Three. 

Ibrahim  Abdullahi  v.  Mohammed  Ishagir. 

Plaintiff  complains  that  formerly  defendant  possessed  a  naga 
(a  female  camel).  He — plaintiff — saw  that  she  was  a  fine  beast, 
and  desired  to  purchase  her,  but  he  had  not  enough  money  at  the 
time.  However,  he  approached  the  owner,  and,  as  Mohammed 
was  wanting  money,  he  bought  a  half-share  of  the  animal  for  ten 
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and  a  half  rials.  The  animal  was  left  with  defendant  as  it  was 
in  young.  The  defendant,  however,  worked  the  animal  to  carry 
his  gum  to  market,  and  it  died  from  the  strain. 

Thereupon  plaintiff  reproached  defendant  and  they  put  a 
fresh  value  on  the  naga  amounting  to  thirty  rials,  each  man's 
share  being  fifteen  rials. 

Plaintiff  desires  Mohammed  to  pay  him  back  fifteen  rials,  as 
had  the  naga  not  been  worked  it  would  have  been  alive  to-day. 

A  witness  confirms  the  working  of  the  camel  by  defendant 
while  she  was  in  young. 

The  defendant  says  that  twenty-one  rials  was  the  price  fixed 
for  the  naga  when  she  was  in  young.  As  soon  as  plaintiff  bought 
his  share,  he  demanded  the  use  of  the  naga,  and  worked  her  for 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  handed  her  back  to  defendant. 
It  is  true  that  after  that  he  worked  her,  but  she  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  hard  work  that  plaintiff  had  previously  given  her. 

There  is  some  spirited  cross-examination  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Inspector  orders  defendant  to  pay  plaintiff  half  the  money 
paid  by  Ibrahim  for  his  share,  viz.  five  and  a  quarter  rials,  as  all 
the  evidence  shows  that  had  defendant  not  worked  her  so  hard, 
near  to  the  time  of  her  delivery,  she  would  most  probably  not  have 
died. 

Case  Four. 

Sheikh  Abdulla  Yusef  complains  that  he  has  a  man  in  his  village 
who  refuses  to  obey  his  orders,  saying  that  he  is  under  another 
headman. 

The  delinquent's  explanation  is  heard,  and  he  is  warned  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  sheikh  and  dispel  any  ideas  that  he  might 
have  had  that  he  is  under  anyone  else. 

Case  Five. 

Ahmed  Ghaali  v.  Ali  Beshir. 

Ahmed  Ghaali's  trouble  is  that  he  owns  five  gum  gardens,  and 
being  only  able  to  tap  the  gum  from  three  of  them  he  hired  out  the 
other  two  for  two  pounds  to  another  man  called  Yusef.  Now  the 
man  Yusef  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  saying  that  the  defendant, 
Ali  Beshir,  has  been  tapping  the  gum ;  also  that,  not  content  with 
this,  he  has  stolen  three  hundred  pounds  weight  that  he — Yusef — 
had  hidden  in  the  ground. 

Yusef  with  much  vigour  confirms  plaintiff's  story,  and  from 
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the  amount  of  verbal  exuberance  All  Beshir  must  be  very  hardened 
in  crime,  with  a  heart  of  stone  that  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  could 
not  soften. 

Defendant,  who  has  made  sundry  interruptions  all  the  time, 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  facial  gesture,  when  he  is  allowed 
to  speak,  makes  himself  out  as  a  much  ill-used  person,  whose  heart, 
far  from  being  made  of  granite,  is  bleeding  for  justice.  He  has  been 
made  the  unfortunate  victim  of  greedy  men  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  steal  his  ancient  rights,  while  he  was  away  at  the 
circumcision  of  his  daughter.  For  eleven  years  he  has  owned,  not 
only  the  two  gardens  in  question,  but  the  whole  five,  and  his  father 
tapped  gum  there  before  him.  He  demands  recompense  for  the 
cruel  injustice. 

He  remains  silent  about  the  alleged  theft  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  gum,  but,  when  pressed,  hotly  denies  it. 

The  ovnda  and  various  sheikhs  and  old  men  are  examined,  and 
they  are  able  to  give  the  history  of  these  five  gardens  for  many 
years  back.  It  is  found  that  they  are  outside  the  village  boundaries 
of  both  defendant  and  plaintiff,  and  neither  has  any  rights  there 
at  all. 

The  omda  alone  has  the  right  to  hire  out  the  gardens  for  profit, 
and  if  Yusef  wants  to  hire  he  must  go  to  him. 

Judgment  is  therefore  given  that  both  Ahmed  and  Ali  are  to 
clear  out,  and  both  are  satisfied  at  the  verdict,  as  each  has  done 
the  other. 

Case  Six. 

Fatma  bint  Osman  v.  Abdel  Hamid  Adam. 

Plaintiff  is  an  old  woman  dressed  in  a  bit  of  ragged  old  native 
cotton  that  just  hangs  together. 

She  starts  off  in  one  long  breath  that  strikes  the  nose  as  well 
as  the  ear. 

'  Abdel  Hamid  had  an  ostrich,  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  well 
to  draw  water  the  bird  attacked  me,  striking  me  in  the  stomach 
with  its  leg  and  throwing  me  to  the  ground.  He  raised  this  lump 
in  my  stomach,  and  broke  my  leg.' 

The  dame  then  throws  off  her  tobe  and  discloses  a  most  awful 
scar  in  her  abdomen.  She  also  shows  where  the  right  leg  was 
broken. 

Asked  how  long  ago  this  took  place,  she  says  '  Seven  years  '  1 
— that  is  six  years  before  the  British  reoccupation ! 
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She  states  that  a  native  tribunal  was  held,  and  she  was  awarded 
ten  cows  as  compensation,  but  she  had  only  received  two  rials — 
eight  shillings.  She  says  that  the  old  wound  is  very  painful  and 
she  cannot  walk  properly. 

An  old  man,  Ahmed  Mohammed,  confirms  plaintiff's  story, 
saying  that  she  was  going  to  the  well  when  the  ostrich  attacked 
her,  kicking  out  her  entrails.  The  kadi  heard  the  case,  and  gave 
her  two  rials  from  defendant,  and  ordered  a  further  ten  cows  to 
be  paid. 

Defendant's  story  is  as  follows : 

'  I  live  in  another  village,  but  came  to  this  woman's  to  drink. 
The  ostrich  did  not  belong  to  me,  but  to  my  brother  (cousin). 
It  is  true  that  the  woman  was  attacked  by  the  bird.  The  kadi 
made  a  meglis,  but  swore  no  one  on  the  Koran.  My  brother 
gave  the  woman  ten  rials  and  then  went  away.  This  is  the  judgment 
of  the  kadi.1 

He  produces  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  with  an  Arabic  scrawl  all 
over  it.  It  had  evidently  been  carefully  hugged  for  years,  as  it 
is  torn  in  places,  and  has  been  sewn  together.  It  is  so  fragile 
and  dirty  that  it  is  difficult  to  read,  but  eventually  we  make  it 
out  as  follows  : 

'  The  kadi  made  a  tribunal  before  all  people.  The  woman 
Fatma,  the  owner  of  the  ostrich,  and  the  man  who  put  back  the 
entrails  of  the  woman  are  present.  The  kadi  hears  all  state- 
ments. He  orders  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff  two  cows, 
the  price  of  each  cow  being  fixed  at  six  pieces  of  native  woven 
cotton.  The  plaintiff  says  that  if  she  is  given  twelve  pieces  of 
cotton  she  will  be  content.  The  defendant  does  not  agree  to  the 
judgment  and  says  he  will  appeal  to  the  Sultan.  The  kadi  there- 
fore decides  to  hold  another  court.  He  does  so.  He  quashes 
his  first  judgment  and  now  gives  the  woman  two  rials  only  as 
compensation.  He  orders  the  defendant  and  one  Mansour  to  pay 
one  rial  each.' 

Then  follow  various  seals,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read. 
One  then  learns  that  Abdel  Hamid,  the  defendant  in  the  present 
case,  paid  up  one  rial  for  his  brother,  the  defendant  in  the  original 
case,  but  Mansour  did  not  pay  up,  and  both  he  and  the  other 
original  defendant  have  since  died. 

The  assembly  then  wait  eagerly  to  hear  the  Inspector's  judgment 
on  what  has  been  a  topic  of  conversation  and  grievance  for  many 
years,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  old  woman  lives. 
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The  Inspector  points  out  that  the  case  is  seven  years  old,  and 
both  men  concerned  are  dead  ;  it  was  also  under  the  old  Govern- 
ment and  cannot  be  re-opened  now.  The  judgment  must  stand. 
He  shows,  however,  that  the  kadi  did  not  give  the  old  woman 
justice  by  going  back  on  his  original  judgment,  eight  shillings 
being  hardly  a  quid  pro  quo  for  having  half  one's  entrails  torn 
out. 

He  proposes  to  give  the  old  woman  two  rials,  let  Abdel  Hamid 
do  the  same,  and  those  sheikhs  present  throw  some  money  down 
on  the  grass  mat  as  a  gift  to  the  old  woman. 

This  meets  with  hearty  applause — everybody  pays  up — justice 
is  upheld — the  flags  still  fly — and  the  Inspector  passes  on  to  the 
next  case. 

Case  Seven. 

Hussein  All  v.  Ibrahim  Ahmed. 

Plaintiff. — '  About  two  months  ago  Ibrahim,  who  is  my  uncle, 
hit  my  sister  in  the  face  and  made  her  nose  bleed  very  badly.  Our 
father  is  dead,  and  we  are  very  poor.  There  is  no  one  but  the 
Government  to  protect  us  from  such  as  he.  He  hit  her  without 
a  cause.  I  have  the  blood  here.' 

At  this  juncture  the  boy  produces  an  old  tied  up  sheep-skin. 
With  great  solemnity  he  proceeds  to  unwrap  it,  and  discloses  a  lot 
of  fawn-coloured  sand.  He  points  out  minute  particles  which  he 
says  are  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  his  sister. 

The  village  sheik h  says  that  the  defendant  complained  to  him 
about  the  girl's  mother  as  the  father  is  dead,  and  he,  defendant, 
being  the  uncle,  is  responsible  for  the  family.  He  and  his  dead 
brother  belong  to  the  Berti  tribe,  but  the  mother  of  the  girls  belongs 
to  another  tribe,  and  wanted  to  take  the  girls  off  and  marry  them 
to  men  from  her  own  tribe.  As  guardian  he  objected,  but  she 
persisted,  and  as  she  was  old  and  could  not  be  beaten,  he  struck  her 
daughter  in  the  hope  that  she  would  influence  her  mother  and  make 
her  give  up  all  hope  of  going  away. 

The  mother's  and  daughter's  stories  are  heard,  and  they  all 
accuse  the  defendant  of  ill-treating  them,  and  abusing  his  position. 

Between  the  lines  one  gathers  that  the  mother's  real  reason  for 
wanting  to  leave  the  village  was  to  let  her  daughters  start  the 
remunerative  profession  of  prostitution  in  a  place  where  they  are 
not  known,  probably  El  Fasher,  the  capital. 

The  women  are  told  that  they  must  remain  in  their  village,  and, 
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Allah  willing,  the  girls  shall  each  find  husbands.  The  uncle  is 
told  that  he  must  not  hit  the  daughters,  but  complain  to  the  omda 
if  they  disobey  him. 

There  are  a  few  more  cases,  then  the  Inspector  clears  the  court, 
and  whistles  up  lunch,  but,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  tukl  he  sees  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  mentioned  above  carefully  wrapping  up  the 
'  evidence  '  again  in  the  old  skin,  to  be  kept  as  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  for  the  uncle.  However,  after  a  few  kind  words,  the 
plaintiff  reluctantly  pours  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  departs  with 
his  chattering  family. 
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BY  THE  LATE  E.  D.  RENDALL. 

THERE  are  some  men  whose  charm  one  would  like  to  preserve, 
although  the  quietness  of  their  lives  would  make  a  memoir  impos- 
sible. Of  these  there  were  many  among  the  old  country  doctors. 
Under  the  smooth  kindly  manner  which  made  them  welcome 
everywhere,  they  often  concealed  the  difficulties  and  struggles  of 
a  troublesome  private  life,  though  their  neighbours  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Their  business  was  to  give,  not  to  exact,  sympathy  ;  to  cure, 
not  to  complain,  and  to  this  routine  of  professional  kindness  they 
remained  unflinchingly  faithful. 

It  is  often  said  of  lawyers  that  they  know  the  secrets  of  half  the 
country-side  :  much  more  truly  might  it  be  said  of  doctors.  The 
lawyer  may  have  exact  particulars  about  men's  wills,  moneys,  and 
shady  connexions,  but  the  doctor  knows  them  with  their  masks  off. 
A  man  with  the  fear  of  death  upon  him,  or  in  the  stress  of  cruel  pain, 
shows  himself  for  what  he  is  worth.  At  such  times  all  hearts  lie 
open,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctor  on  his  rounds  has 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  people  he  meets  than  the  lawyer,  or  indeed 
anyone  else  at  all.  To  go  about  among  rich  and  poor  alike,  the 
rescue  of  the  afflicted,  the  only  help  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  the 
confidential  friend  of  men  and  women,  and  the  playfellow  of  children, 
and  to  be  all  this  without  fail  for  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life, 
makes  a  character  which  would  be  worth  portraying  if  the  pen  had 
the  wit  and  delicacy  to  do  it.  Let  me  try  to  recapture  some  of  the 
charm  and  quaintness  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  S.,  long  since  gone  to  his 
rest. 

He  was  in  the  youth  of  old  age  when  I  knew  him,  robust  and 
ruddy,  with  a  fringe  of  snow-white  hair  encircling  his  bald  pate. 
An  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  his  youth,  he  was  by  this  time  too  old 
or  too  busy  to  hunt,  but  still  showed  traces  of  his  early  quality.  He 
drove  a  good  horse  in  his  high  dog-cart.  He  knew  where  the  boys 
ought  to  go  to  fish,  and  the  right  fly.  One  afternoon,  fishing  for 
jack,  my  brother  got  a  hook  fast  in  his  finger,  and  we  walked  over 
to  his  surgery  to  get  it  out.  '  Hook  in  your  finger,  and  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  !  Push  it  through,  man.'  He  suited  the  action  to 
the  word  !  'Snip  off  the  barb,  and  there  you  are.'  He  drew  the 
hook  out,  and  clapped  my  brother  on  the  back. 
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In  case  of  serious  accident  in  those  days  it  was  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  a  doctor.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  much  less  telephones, 
and  men  had  to  be  sent  riding  in  all  directions  to  catch  him  on  his 
rounds.  When  poor  old  William  had  his  arm  pulled  off  by  the 
thrashing-machine,  the  crowd  gathered  about  the  cottage  waited 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  welcome  ruddy  face  appeared.  The 
doctor  was  very  short  with  the  crowd  when  he  came  out.  '  All  of 
you  boys  here,  and  not  one  of  you  man  enough  to  tie  the  poor 
fellow's  arm  up.  I  hope  he'll  do  now,  but  it's  not  your  fault  that 
he  isn't  dead,'  and  with  that  the  doctor  fiercely  buttoned  up  his 
pea-coat,  jumped  into  his  gig,  wound  his  legs  in  the  horse-cloth 
in  which  he  always  drove,  and  whipped  up  his  horse  in  a  high  state 
of  indignation. 

His  special  study  was  tuberculosis.  Consumption  was  lament- 
ably frequent  in  those  days.  None  were  spared,  rich  or  poor,  and 
the  common  sight  of  poor  souls  fading  away  in  stuffy  overheated 
bedrooms,  while  healthy  people  walked  about  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  made  him  over-anxious.  In  spite  of  all  his  cheery  optimism, 
he  was  prone  to  recognise  coughs  and  colds  as  premonitory  symp- 
toms. He  took  lozenges  himself  perpetually,  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  bestowed  endless  liquorice  on  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  acquaintance,  often  to  their  secret  disgust.  '  It  is  good 
for  the  chest,  and  does  their  insides  no  harm.'  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  port  wine  to  '  build  up '  the  system,  and  would  order 
schoolboys  a  glass  of  Tarragona  at  eleven,  or  rum  and  milk  before 
getting  up,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  their  mothers,  who  hoped 
to  exorcise  the  bogey  of  '  decline '  by  feeding  their  children  with 
stimulants.  At  one  time  he  was  minded  to  write  a  paper  on  tuber- 
culosis, but  it  came  to  nothing.  '  The  fact  is,  my  dear  madam,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  see  the  way  clear  before  me,  new  facts  come  to  my 
notice,  which  make  me  modify  my  theory.  But  I  hold  fast  to  my 
original  idea  that  treatment  must  be  directed  to  averting  the  disease, 
which  is  best  done  by  good  nourishment  with  occasional  stimulants. 
When  the  patients  are  definitely  attacked,  there  is  little  to  be  done 
for  them.' 

In  the  last  years  of  the  doctor's  life,  when  I  knew  him,  his  chief 
hobby,  outside  all  his  busy  practice,  was  music.  Not  as  a  performer, 
you  understand,  but  as  amateur  and  appreciative,  never  critical, 
listener.  It  is  true  that  when  glees  were  started  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  would  sidle  up  to  the  performers,  and  say  '  Would  you 
let  an  old  man  take  a  part  ?  '  But  in  his  favourite  '  Shepherds,  tell 
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me  '  he  could  not  do  more  than  sing  the  tune,  and  retired  with  great 
speed  when  the  music  was  unfamiliar.  '  Ah,  that's  come  up  since 
my  time.  I  don't  think  I'll  try  that  at  sight.'  When  he  listened, 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  his  old  face  lit  up  with  delight,  his  hand 
gently  beating  time  to  the  music.  At  the  close  he  always  cried 
'  Bravo  !  Bravo  ! '  or  '  It's  really  very  charming.  I  never  heard 
it  before.' 

His  great  day  was  the  day  of  the  flower-show,  when  our  little 
metropolis  was  in  gala.  It  must  be  very  serious  illness  to  keep  the 
doctor  altogether  away  from  that  entertainment.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  had  any  special  interest  in  the  garden,  though  his 
gardener  took  prizes  for  flowers  and  fruit,  but  he  walked  about  the 
grounds  with  a  general  air  of  benevolence,  as  if  the  fun  were  all  of 
his  making,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  people  enjoying  themselves. 
Some  regimental  band  was  always  engaged  for  the  afternoon,  and 
to  it  of  course  the  doctor  paid  particular  attention,  walking  round 
the  stand  and  carefully  marking  each  instrument  in  turn.  '  The 
cornet  has  a  very  good  position,'  he  would  say.  'Hike  to  see  a  man 
hold  his  head  up  as  if  he  were  proud  of  his  work,  and  the  trombones 
are  uncommonly  quick  in  their  recovery.  A  very  good  band,  and 
capital  music.'  It  was  pleasant  also  to  see  him  go  up  and  con- 
gratulate the  bandmaster  before  he  left  the  ground.  With  a  genial 
smile  mantling  on  his  ingenuous  face  and  a  certain  air  of  natural 
dignity,  he  would  approach  the  stand  and  pay  his  compliments 
with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  The  bandmaster,  evidently  impressed 
with  his  importance  and  the  sincerity  of  his  approval,  remained 
some  moments  in  conversation  with  him  before  giving  him  the 
military  salute,  which  the  doctor  returned  in  kind.  '  I  know  a 
good  band  when  I  hear  it,  my  boy.  I've  been  in  the  service  myself.' 
I  think  the  doctor  in  his  early  days  must  have  been  a  Volunteer, 
as  he  was  always  a  considerable  subscriber  to  the  local  corps,  but 
I  never  knew  him  to  have  any  other  connexion  with  the  Army. 

After  the  flower-show  there  was  always  a  largely  attended  colla- 
tion at  the  doctor's  house.  It  couldn't  be  called  a  tea — though  his 
housekeeper  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  behind  a  fine  array  of  pre- 
sentation plate — for  the  huge  silver  salver  in  the  middle  was  laden 
with  glasses  of  claret  cup  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  port  for  the 
elders.  The  cakes  and  rolls  were  also  finely  varied  with  sweets, 
tasty  sandwiches,  and  fruit,  for  the  doctor's  '  houses '  provided 
grapes  and  peaches  in  profusion.  His  guests  could  adopt  which 
course  of  eatables  they  preferred.  After  the  meal  was  over,  those 
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of  the  company  who  had  not  too  far  to  go  home  stayed  for  the 
concert  in  the  Town  Hall,  given  by  the  band  with  the  assistance 
of  Signora  Giugliani  and  Mr.  Jones  of  the  cathedral  choir. 

Here  again  the  doctor  was  in  his  element,  ready  to  explain  and 
appreciate,  with  sometimes  embarrassing  freedom,  for  his  neighbours' 
benefit.  The  band  proved  themselves  wonderful  fellows.  In  the 
evening  many  of  them  played  stringed  instruments,  though  certainly 
the  trumpets  and  horns  were  a  bit  strong  for  the  rest.  '  I  always 
insist,'  said  the  doctor,  '  on  having  two-handed  men,  and  really  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  overture  to  "  Zampa,"  as  they  play  it.'  On 
the  appearance  of  the  lady  singer  the  doctor  would  whisper,  '  You 
know  these  lady  singers.  They  always  take  Italian  names,  but 
she's  no  Italian  ;  English  born,  anyone  can  see.  If  I'm  not  mistaken, 
I  brought  her  into  the  world  myself.  But  she's  come  on  a  lot  since 
I  heard  her  last,  and  she  had  a  pretty  little  pipe  then.'  With  the 
bass  singer  he  was  much  impressed.  After  Pinsuti's '  Eaft,'  he  cried 
out,  '  Now,  that's  what  I  call  a  real  dramatic  song.  He  has  a  fine 
bass  voice,  of  course  ;  but  he  has  something  more,  and  that's  style. 
He  reminds  me  of  Phillips,  who  used  to  sing  at  Willis's  Rooms  when 
I  was  in  London.  I  should  like  to  hear  him  in  Handel.'  Later 
they  sang  a  duet,  which  was  not  so  much  to  the  doctor's  taste. 
'  It's  a  good  piece,  but  I  wish  they  would  give  us  "  Graceful 
Consort." '  The  National  Anthem  he  sang  with  vigour,  as  a 
matter  of  serious  import,  and  then  shook  hands  with  his  whole 
party  with  an  air  of  one  who,  having  made  himself  responsible 
for  an  evening's  entertainment,  finds  it  proves  a  notable  success, 
and  is  much  gratified  at  his  guests'  pleasure. 

But  I  had  never  heard  the  doctor  perform  himself,  on  any  in- 
strument, until  I  went  to  a  dinner  party  at  his  house,  though  he  had 
sometimes  dimly  hinted  at  '  experience  in  concerted  music.'  The 
company  on  that  occasion  included  a  young  lady  of  some  local 
fame  as  soprano,  and  the  doctor  singled  her  out,  when  she  came  in, 
with  a  specially  low  bow,  saying  that  he  hoped  she  was  prepared  '  to 
give  them  the  great  pleasure  of  some  music  later.'  He  would  not 
let  the  gentlemen  linger  long  over  their  wine,  but  hurried  them 
off  with  the  time-honoured  excuse  of  there  being  '  metal  more 
attractive  elsewhere.' 

In  the  drawing-room  he  went  to  business  at  once,  opening  the 
ancient  square  piano,  and  setting  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  on  the 
flaps.  The  young  lady  sang  '  Bid  me  discourse '  and  '  Where  the 
bee  sucks.'  It  was  always  noticeable  that  the  doctor's  predilec- 
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tions  in  music  affected  both  performers  and  audience.  They  knew 
what  he  really  liked,  though  he  approved  everything,  and  did  their 
best  to  please  him.  Thus  the  lady  who  followed  chose  a  piece  of 
Mozart,  which  suited  the  thin  tones  of  the  piano  on  which  she 
played,  and  was  very  much  to  his  taste.  After  this  he  invited  the 
singer  to  give  them  another  song,  and  added,  to  our  extreme  aston- 
ishment, '  Would  you  permit  me  to  accompany  you  on  my  favourite 
instrument  ? '  The  lady  was  taken  aback  at  the  unexpected  request, 
but  said  '  Oh  do,  doctor,  please,'  half  expecting  him  to  sit  down  at 
the  piano.  But  that  was  not  his  intention,  and  after  looking  at  the 
song,  which  was  another  old-fashioned  ballad,  he  retired  down  the 
passage  to  fetch  the  instrument.  There  was  a  considerable  bumping 
outside,  and  at  last  the  doctor's  face,  ruddy  and  triumphant,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  over  the  top  of  a  monstrous  big  drum.  The 
song  began  and  the  doctor  set  to  work  with  all  the  seriousness  of 
the  accomplished  musician.  A  low  roll  of  thunder  accompanied 
the  symphony,  working  up  towards  the  close  to  a  great  thump, 
but  sinking  to  silence  as  the  voice  began. 

Here  we  were  all  vastly  entertained  to  see  how  cautiously  and 
delicately  he  went.  Sometimes  merely  tapping  the  rhythm,  at 
others  venturing  a  thud,  which  he  hastily  damped  with  his  wrist 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  singer.  But  the  careful  and  restrained 
method  ceased  when  the  singer  had  done,  and  the  drum  swelled  up 
again  into  a  roar  when  the  symphony  was  in  progress.  The  per- 
formance was  voted  a  great  success  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
doctor  was  begged  to  give  another  specimen  of  his  skill,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded,  and  the  drum  went  down  the  passage  again  into 
retirement.  '  You  must  forgive  an  old  man's  foolishness,  my  dear,' 
he  said  to  the  lady  singer.  '  I  haven't  touched  the  thing  for  years, 
but  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  have  a  try  at  it  again.  It 
isn't  so  much  the  roll  that  is  the  difficulty,'  he  explained  to  the 
company,  *  as  the  in-and-out  work.  I  soon  found  that  out  when  I 
began  the  instrument.' 

Once  afterwards  I  heard  the  doctor's  drum.  I  was  stopping  the 
night  at  his  house  with  him  alone,  and  he  brought  out  Corfe's 
'  Beauties  of  Handel,'  and  pointed  out  his  favourite  airs  for  me  to 
play.  Suddenly  an  idea  seized  him.  '  D'you  know  what  I  consider 
the  grandest  of  his  works  ?  "  The  Dead  March  "  !  I  should  like  to 
play  it  with  you.'  The  drum  was  fetched,  and  we  solemnly  played 
it  through  together,  and  then  he  bundled  off  the  drum.  '  We  won't 
play  any  more.'  We  never  did. 
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Some  months  after,  he  had  a  very  anxious  and  difficult  case, 
nine  miles  away.  The  patient  was  a  very  old  friend,  and  exacting. 
He  wished  to  have  the  doctor  sleeping  there  every  night.  The 
consequence  was  that  night  and  morning  he  had  to  take  this  long 
drive  in  all  weathers.  The  patient  got  well,  but  the  doctor  himself 
died  of  a  heart  affection  he  had  not  had  time  to  notice.  So  the 
next  time  I  heard '  The  Dead  March/ it  was  at  the  doctor's  funeral, 
and  the  neighbourhood  was  a  good  friend  the  poorer. 
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IN  one  of  his  essays  the  late  Professor  William  James  hints  at  the 
existence  in  us  of  deep  untapped  wells  of  consciousness,  which 
are  dormant  through  the  greater  portions  of  our  lives.  These 
wells  lie  deeper  than  ordinary  intelligence.  They  are  on  the  level 
of  mere  sensory  perceptions  and  reactions. 

It  is  very  fascinating  to  meditate  upon  these  profundities  of 
human  nature,  those  moments  of  irrational  but  intense  joy  which 
everyone  experiences  at  one  time  or  another.  It  is  difficult  to 
record  these  memories  on  paper  without  tearing  off  the  veil  of  magic 
which  is  half  their  charm  ;  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  beauty  and 
fade  away  if  dragged  ruthlessly  up  into  the  strong  light  of  conscious- 
ness. They  belong  to  the  twilight  of  our  past,  and  it  is  the  poet 
who  should  undertake  the  revelation  of  their  secrets.  But  they 
are,  I  think,  more  commonly  awakened  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  by  attempting  to  lay  hands  on  their  protean  manifestations, 
one  may  perhaps  arouse  responsive  echoes  in  many  minds. 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  the  pleasures  which  we  derive 
from  communing  in  solitude  with  Nature  have  their  roots  in  the 
remote  past,  when  man  lived  in  far  closer  contact  with  her  than 
he  does  to-day.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  time-aspect  of  man's 
life  upon  earth.  Think  of  the  countless  ages  during  which  he  lived 
in  caves  or  roamed  the  prairies  as  a  hunter,  and  of  the  still  earlier 
days  when  he  lived  in  the  branches  of  the  forest — and  then  compare 
their  duration  with  the  short  period  of  his  life  in  towns  and  villages. 
Looked  at  in  this  way  even  agriculture  seems  a  modern  invention. 
The  imagination  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  millennia  ;  they  are  too 
disproportionate  to  the  span  of  individual  existence.  But  suppose 
that  man's  life  upon  the  earth — the  total  period,  say,  from  the 
Pithecanthropus  of  Java  till  to-day — be  represented  by  a  year, 
then  agriculture  will  only  have  been  discovered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  week,  and  civilised  life  with  written  history  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  the  year.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  the 
so-recently  acquired  habits  of  civilised  society  have  but  a  slight 
hold  on  us,  or  that  the  others,  acquired  during  the  remaining 
fifty-one  weeks,  should  sometimes  break  through  this  thin  crust  ? 
Perhaps  they  are  not,  after  all,  so  deeply  buried  as  they  seem. 

To  each  one  of  us  these  momentary  glimpses  of  the  past  may 
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have  come  at  one  time  or  another — slumbering  race-memories 
awakened  by  a  touch  of  nature.  In  such  matters  one  can  speak 
with  authority  of  one's  own  perceptions  only,  of  those  of  others 
only  by  the  light  of  sympathetic  insight.  The  method  of  intro- 
spective reminiscence  is  best. 

I  remember  once  feeling  myself  reverting  under  the  spell  of 
this  mysterious  awakening.  I  had  gone  by  myself  to  spend  a  few 
days  trekking  over  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  island  of  Gran  Canaria. 
The  region  was  remote  and  inaccessible  by  road,  and  I  was  landed 
on  a  deserted  shore  by  a  boat  from  a  coasting-vessel.  It  was  like 
setting  foot  on  a  new  world,  a  world  bathed  in  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  flowering 
shrubs.  I  started  out  on  my  journey  to  the  hills  across  a  narrow 
sandy,  coastal  plain  dotted  with  weird  cacti.  I  soon  reached  the 
entrance  of  a  steep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  amongst  large 
smooth  boulders  a  small  stream  trickled.  The  day  was  hot  and  I 
undressed  and  bathed  in  one  of  the  deep  poles  of  clear,  cool  water. 
Afterwards,  moved  by  a  vague  desire,  I  climbed  up  and  sat  drying 
in  the  sun  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  I  cannot  now  recall  in  all  their 
vividness  the  impressions  which  I  then  felt ;  it  was  as  if  all  other 
existence  were  unreal,  and  as  if  I  had  always  been  sitting  there 
naked  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  looking  serenely  down  upon  the 
pool  and  the  boulders  and  the  tall  grass.  I  felt  as  if  my  other  life 
had  been  a  dream  and  I  had  at  last  awakened  to  the  reality  of 
existence.  The  silly  garments  of  convention  had  fallen  from  me 
and  left  me  face  to  face  with  that  which  always  had  been  from 
the  beginning.  This,  I  felt,  is  what  life  is  for — to  sit  in  the  mouth 
of  one's  cave,  watchful,  alert,  with  thought  in  suspense,  but  with 
a  deep  peace  enfolding  one's  whole  being.  Everything  seemed 
strangely  familiar,  as  if  it  had  all  been  '  lost  long  since  and  found 
again.' 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  and  twilight  came  on,  I  felt  a  kind 
of  melancholy,  akin  to  fear  but  different  from  it.  I  left  the  cave 
and  arranged  myself  for  sleep  on  one  of  the  large  flat  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  in  which  it  formed  a  tiny  island.  It  was  an 
eerie  feeling,  to  lie  there  and  look  up  at  the  great  sides  of  the  ravine 
towering  precipitously  a  thousand  feet  above  me ;  to  feel  the 
darkness  approaching  with  silent  tread,  the  stillness  unbroken 
save  by  the  occasional  cry  of  an  eagle  or  night  bird  hovering 
overhead,  or  by  the  awakening  of  the  bullfrogs'  guttural  chorus. 
Presently  I  fell  into  a  dog-like  sleep,  my  senses  half  alert  and 
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sensitive  to  each  of  the  subdued  murmurs  around,  the  rustlings 
of  quiet,  nocturnal  creatures  going  about  their  business.  The 
spell  was  broken  by  the  approach  of  daylight  and  the  babel  of  voices 
which  heralded  the  sunrise. 

With  the  dawn,  too,  all  traces  of  sadness  vanished,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  desire  of  physical  exertion.  I  clambered  up  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  ravine,  which  became  almost  precipitous  towards 
the  top.  That,  however,  once  gained,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
supervened,  mingled  with  triumph  and  elation  at  having  accom- 
plished a  difficult  task.  Though  I  was  hardly  aware  of  it  at  the 
time,  it  was  partly  a  curiosity  to  look  over  the  edges  of  the  ravine 
on  to  the  hidden  uplands  beyond  that  had  drawn  me  on.  Partly 
curiosity ;  partly  also,  perhaps,  that  increasing  sense  of  security 
that  comes  with  the  achievement  of  each  stage  in  an  upward  climb. 
My  curiosity  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  prospect  which  opened 
out  before  me  ;  here  was  an  entirely  different  landscape  from  that 
which  I  had  left  behind,  as  different  and  as  captivating  as  that 
which  Jack  found  at  the  top  of  the  beanstalk.  The  ground  sloped 
gradually  away,  its  smooth  rocky  surface  covered  with  small  shrubs, 
all  ablaze  with  sweet-scented  blossom.  The  air  was  laden  with 
their  delicious  odour,  and  as  a  fitting  accompaniment  could  be 
heard  the  tinklings  of  the  bells  of  sheep  and  goats.  Not  far  off 
I  descried  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  low  bluff,  and  a  man  standing  on 
the  rocky  platform  at  its  mouth.  He  had  evidently  seen  me  first, 
and  was  looking  in  my  direction,  shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand. 
I  made  towards  him,  for  I  was  thirsty  after  the  climb.  I  found 
that  he  lived  in  the  cave,  where  he  had  a  great  store  of  cheese  and 
fresh  milk,  and  after  a  short  chat  I  went  on  my  way  refreshed. 

This  hospitable  shepherd  was  living  the  life  of  Sicilian 
Polyphemus  whom  Odysseus  found  surrounded  by  the  flocks  and 
herds  whose  milk  and  cheese  he  stored  away  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  his  cave.  It  is  a  pleasant  life ;  and  were  I  to  live  again  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  not  choose  to  spend  my  days  tending  sheep  and 
goats  upon  a  mountain-side,  returning  at  night  to  the  shelter  of 
a  cave.  In  that  way  man  lived  for  ages,  first  as  a  hunter  and  later 
as  a  shepherd.  Round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  sur- 
vivors of  an  older  order  probably  continued  to  live  in  caves  in  the 
hills  for  a  long  time  after  stone-built  houses  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  plain-dwellers.  What  more  comfortable  home  could  an  upland 
shepherd  wish  for  ?  It  was  these  older,  half -savage  cave-dwellers 
whose  memory  still  survived  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  gave  rise 
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to  the  legends  of  fierce  Cyclopes,  outside  the  pale  of  civilised  society 
— -outlaws  who  defied  Zeus  and  the  gods  of  agriculture.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  strange  if  a  custom  once  so  universal  as  cave-dwelling 
had  not  survived  in  legend.  Perhaps  the  tales  of  vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum  may  be  a  faint  echo  of  that  older  stone  age  when  it 
was  risky  to  enter  a  cave— even  your  own — without  first  making 
sure  that  a  beast  of  prey  was  not  lurking  within.  Perhaps, 
too,  that  instinctive  dread  of  entering  a  cave,  which  we  still 
feel,  is  a  survival — -or  a  reawakening — -of  an  ancient  self- 
protective  instinct  engrained  by  centuries  of  habit.  Hence  too, 
perhaps,  that  thrill  of  intense  terror  when  we  think  we  detect 
signs  of  movement  in  the  dark  interior  or  imagine  a  crouching 
body  there  ;  hence  the  disposition  to  such  imaginings,  and  the 
unreasonable  joy  of  coming  out  again  into  the  dazzling  light  of 
day.  From  what  source  was  derived  my  pleasure  in  sitting  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  looking  out  over  the  valley  ?  Was  it 
not  from  the  gratification  of  a  buried  instinct— inherited  from 
distant  ages  when  the  cave  stood  for  home  and  safety  after  the 
perils  of  the  chase,  when  it  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  laden 
hunter  whose  return  to  it  signified  the  safe  achievement  of  his 
purpose  ?  And  the  sadness  of  evening— what  is  that  but  the 
vague  apprehension  of  danger  felt  by  primitive  man  at  the  approach 
of  night,  when  savage  beasts  of  prey  begin  to  prowl  around  and 
when  his  keen  sight  is  rendered  useless  ?  During  the  hours  of 
darkness  he  knows  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  spot  his  enemy 
from  afar  and  take  hidden  aim,  but  must  listen  and  wait  until  he 
comes  within  striking  distance.  He  survives,  like  all  natural 
things,  by  the  keenness  of  his  senses,  and  at  night  he  will  be  deprived 
of  that  one  on  which  as  a  man  he  most  relies.  Hence  his  growing 
uneasiness  at  every  sunset ;  the  tension  of  the  nerves  at  night ; 
and  the  relief  brought  by  dawn,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
release  of  muscular  energy. 

There  is  a  strange  form  of  malady  known  as  claustrophobiay 
in  which  the  sufferer  has  a  horror  of  being  confined  in  rooms  or 
houses,  and  is  satisfied  only  when  he  is  in  the  open  air.  I  suspect 
that  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  feeling  latent  in  everyone— the 
horror  of  tunnels  and  the  fear  of  being  crushed  by  the  collapse 
of  superincumbent  matter.  Twice  in  my  life  I  have  felt  this 
horror  acutely.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  small  child 
playing  in  the  nursery  and  got  into  a  large  trunk  and  pulled  the 
lid  down.  It  locked  itself  with  a  click,  and  all  my  efforts  to  raise 
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it  were  in  vain.  I  was  released  by  my  nurse  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
The  second  time  was  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
company  to  which  I  belonged  was  going  into  the  line  at  Givenchy, 
and  to  reach  the  firing-trench  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  by  night 
along  a  narrow  trench  covered  with  timber  roofing.  This  roof 
was  only  about  three  feet  above  the  flooring,  and  we  had  to  make 
our  way  along  the  loathsome  burrow  fully  equipped  with  overcoats 
and  rifles,  our  packs  slung  kangaroo-fashion  beneath  us.  It  was 
about  seventy  yards  long,  and  there  were  constant  delays.  To 
the  natural  tension  which  always  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front 
line  was  added  this  horror  as  well ;  and  over  all  was  spread  the 
cloak  of  black  darkness,  fostering  the  vague  fear  of  formless  perils. 
Our  very  numbers — for  we  were  packed  closely  together—  were  a 
source  of  misgiving,  for  all  the  component  materials  of  panic  fear 
were  present  potentially.  I  had  to  call  up  all  my  powers  of  self- 
control  to  avoid  an  abject  collapse.  It  was  only  by  consciously 
and  continually  evoking  the  habit  of  discipline  acquired  by  our 
short  military  training  that  we  were  able  to  behave  as  reasonable 
human  beings.  Afterwards  I  compared  notes  with  the  man  who 
had  been  next  to  me  all  through  that  dreadful  progress.  He 
admitted  having  experienced  precisely  the  same  feelings.  Most 
of  us  had  also  felt  them,  but  some  less  acutely  than  others. 

This  tunnel  episode  is  an  instance  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
three  different  instincts  simultaneously  impinging — the  fear  of 
caves  and  darkness,  and  panic  fear.  The  fear  of  caves  goes  back, 
I  think,  to  the  period  of  open  prairie  life  which  actually  preceded 
the  cave  period.  When  living  on  the  prairies,  man  felt  safe  only 
so  long  as  he  could  see  all  around  him,  his  outlook  unimpeded 
in  every  direction.  Caves  were  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts  and  therefore 
to  be  shunned.  But  this  explanation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  men  did  later  on  come  to  enter  and  inhabit  caves.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  extreme  caution  must  still  have 
been  necessary,  for  we  know  that  beasts  of  prey  also  lived  in  them 
contemporaneously.  There  would  therefore  survive  a  habit  of 
careful  investigation  before  entry,  prompted  by  an  instinct  of 
punctilious  curiosity  which  would  only  be  satisfied  by  this  exhaustive 
preliminary  examination  of  dark  nooks  and  crannies.  It  is  the 
same  instinct  which  still  warns  a  dog  to  take  nothing  on  trust 
when  entering  a  room  for  the  first  time,  but  to  carry  out  a  minute 
inspection  under  tables  and  sofas.  There  was  also  ever  present 
in  the  thoughts  of  cave-man  the  danger  of  large  boulders  becoming 
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detached  from  the  roof  and  crushing  him  in  their  fall.  Such  disasters 
did  actually  occur  sometimes  ;  they  must  often  have  been  imminent 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  I  trace  this  fear  of  caves  and  tunnels, 
then,  to  prairie  times,  and  regard  the  cave-dwelling  stage  as 
one  which  gave  definite  living  shape  to  an  already  existing  but 
formless  dread.  The  traveller  in  the  first-class  carriage  may 
shudder  as  he  sees  the  slums  of  London  roll  past  the  window, 
but  he  would  shudder  still  more  had  he  once  been  obliged  to 
live  in  them. 

Primitive  man  is  an  animal  that  lives  and  works  by  day.  His 
habits  are  not  nocturnal,  and  he  seldom  by  choice  goes  forth  from 
his  lair  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  This  love  of  daylight,  and 
the  corresponding  aversion  to  darkness,  is  probably  due  to  the 
great  reliance  he  places  upon  sight ; ;  but,  of  course,  the  order  of 
causation  may  have  been  reversed.  We  do  not,  however,  find  it 
in  dogs,  which  rely  on  ear  and  nose.  However  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  an  instinctive  dislike  of 
darkness  in  all  of  us  to-day.  This  dislike  is  the  pale  survivor  of 
a  very  real  and  acute  instinct  of  fear  innate  in  us,  which  dominates 
our  childhood  with  all  the  vigour  of  its  original  force. 

We  can  all  call  to  mind  instances  of  this  fear  in  our  own  lives — • 
the  bears  which  lurked  on  the  stairs  ready  to  pounce  on  us  as  we 
were  being  taken  off  to  bed ;  the  hidden  perils  of  the  nursery  at 
night,  scattered  by  the  light  of  a  candle ;  the  many  potential 
lairs  of  wild  beasts  in  cupboards,  behind  screens,  and  worst  of  all, 
under  one's  own  cot !  These  imagined  perils  were  exceedingly 
real,  as  I  can  testify  myself.  They  exerted  a  profound  influence 
over  one's  whole  childish  outlook.  They  do  not  altogether  vanish 
with  maturity.  True,  we  no  longer  look  beneath  our  beds  each 
night  for  tigers,  but  do  not  some  old  ladies  look  there  for  burglars  ? 
Is  not  their  fear  a  transformation  of  the  primitive  tiger  bogey  of 
the  nursery  and  the  prehistoric  cave  ? 

Again,  why  is  it  that  we  instinctively  whisper  and  talk  in  subdued 
tones  in  the  dark  ?  Why  do  we  tread  on  tiptoe  in  the  passages  ? 
Is  it  for  fear  of  rousing  the  rest  of  the  household  ?  I  doubt  it ; 
for  I  have  often  felt  the  same  impulse  to  a  noiseless  behaviour  when 
walking  alone  at  night  along  a  road  or  gravel  footpath.  I  have 
felt  it  by  day  when  exploring  uninhabited  houses  or  trespassing 
in  forbidden  woodlands.  One  may  try  to  explain  away  this  latter 
instance  by  saying  that  it  is  a  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  gamekeeper  ;  but  my  own  experiences  (and  they  are  numerous) 
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convince  me  that  all  these  attempted  explanations  are  secondary, 
and  that  they  are  invented  to  account  for  behaviour  dictated  by 
an  innate  and  now  irrational  instinct.  We  behave  noiselessly  at 
night  because  it  was  once  necessary  to  do  so  in  our  own  interests  ; 
it  was  necessary  then  in  order  to  conceal  oneself  or  one's  designs 
from  enemies.  Noise  or  indiscreet  movement  will  betray  one's 
hiding  place  or  give  timely  warning  to  the  quarry.  (This  latter 
aspect,  however,  is  probably  unimportant,  for  man  hunted  mainly 
by  day.  Moreover,  the  instinct  is  to-day  closely  associated  with 
fear,  which  is  not  the  emotion  of  the  hunter  but  of  the  hunted ; 
and  darkness,  which  reveals  man's  infirmity,  brings  with  it  the 
daylight  quarry's  opportunity.) 

Closely  allied  with  this  tiptoe  instinct  of  noiselessness  is  that 
of  flight.  We  may  feel  an  unreasonable  impulse  towards  flight  at 
any  time,  in  battle  or  in  any  other  emergency.  There  its  self- 
protective  value  is  obvious  and  still  potent ;  but  the  instinct  is  not 
a  survival,  for  it  is  still  serviceable,  and  a  survival  is  by  definition 
that  which  has  outlived  its  use.  We  feel  the  instinct,  however,  on 
many  occasions  when  there  is  now  no  reasonable  ground  for  reacting 
to  it,  as  when  on  a  lonely  walk  one  is  being  gradually  overtaken  by 
someone  else.  On  such  occasions  I  have  often  felt  an  insane  desire 
to  run  away,  to  avoid  being  overtaken  at  all  costs.  The  instinct, 
repressed  in  one  direction,  often  finds  other  equally  absurd  outlets. 
For  instance,  I  have  often  caught  myself  laying  a  wager  that  I 
shall  not  be  overtaken  by  the  man  or  cart  or  bicycle  until  I  have 
reached  a  certain  point  ahead — a  house  or  cross-roads  or  suchlike  ! 
At  night  this  fear  of  being  overtaken  may  suggest  concealment 
until  the  '  danger '  has  passed.  This  instinct  is  well  described 
by  Coleridge  in  '  The  Ancient  Mariner  '  : — 

'Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread.' 

Everyone  knows  how  in  a  race  a  man  or  a  crew  may  be  spurred 
on  to  fresh  efforts  by  a  rival  or  a  pacer.  Personally,  I  always 
dislike  anyone  walking  behind  me,  and  I  attribute  this  quite  un- 
reasonable aversion  to  the  survival  in  me  of  an  ancient  instinct 
of  fear-prompting-flight  acquired  by  man  in  his  early  days. 
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We  see  then  that  a  great  many  of  our  actions  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  survival  of  instincts  which  once  had  survival-value  but 
have  outlived  their  day.  They  may  be  referred  to  prehistoric 
times  in  general  or  to  its  special  aspects  and  periods,  such  as  that 
during  which  men  lived  for  the  most  part  in  caves.  But  before 
the  cave  period  came  the  prairie  period,  with  the  conclusion  of 
which  we  are  familiar,  for  to  it  belong  the  river-drift  implements 
of  the  old  Stone  Age.  It  would  be  strange  if  prairie  life  had  not 
left  many  traces  in  the  form  of  instincts  peculiar  to  this  stage  of 
man's  evolution. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  famous  big  game  hunter,  who  one 
day  went  out  into  the  bush  alone  with  his  gun,  to  look  for  game. 
In  the  excitement  of  stalking  he  forgot  to  keep  track  of  his  move- 
ments, and  to  his  horror  he  discovered  that  he  was  lost.  His 
caravan,  he  knew,  must  have  started  trekking  according  to  his 
own  instructions  before  setting  out,  and  would  not  worry  about 
him  till  the  evening,  as  he  often  went  on  some  distance  ahead  of 
them.  He  realised  that  his  position  was  as  bad  as  it  could  well 
be  ;  and  he  relates  that  at  no  other  moment  of  his  adventurous 
career  did  he  feel  so  overwhelmed  with  helpless  terror.  The  man 
who  could  confront  wild  beasts  without  dismay  was  knocked  in 
a  heap  by  the  sense  of  being  lost  in  the  bush.  This  dominating 
power  of  the  instinct  of  fear  was  due,  I  think,  to  the  neglect  of 
another,  peculiar  to  that  very  hunter's  life,  to  which  he  was  then 
reverting — the  instinct  which  we  call  a  '  sense  of  direction.'  The 
primitive  hunter,  roaming  far  afield  over  the  flat  featureless  prairie, 
or  in  the  tangled  maze  of  bush  country,  is  in  constant  danger  of 
being  lost.  Now,  to  be  lost  in  such  country  is  to  run  a  very  great 
risk  of  death — from  starvation  or  thirst,  or  from  wild  beasts  at  night, 
or  from  the  exhaustion  which  must  ensue  from  sleepless  vigilance. 
For  this  reason  the  sense  of  place,  and  in  particular  the  power  to 
find  your  way  back  home,  is  very  strongly  developed  instinctively 
in  all  roving  animals  as  well  as  man.  It  works,  I  think,  through 
the  subconscious  record  of  the  sense-impressions,  received  by  the 
animal,  of  the  main  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  of 
their  position  relative  to  each  other  and  to  itself.  As  it  survives 
in  ourselves  we  call  it  a  '  sense  of  direction  ' ;  but  it  is  also  a  sense 
of  position,  of  one's  own  position  relative  to  the  landscape,  and  in 
particular  to  one's  starting-point.  That  it  works  mainly  through 
subconscious  memory  is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  retaining  one's  sense  of  direction  underground, 
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or  in  a  wood  where  all  the  trees  appear  alike — to  the  stranger.  I 
have  often  tried  to  keep  my  bearings  while  travelling  on  the  London 
Tube  Eailways,  and  I  have  never  yet  succeeded,  not  even  by  dint 
of  conscious  effort. 

But  to  return  to  the  prairie.  Big  game  hunting  is  in  itself  an 
instance  of  the  existence  in  us  of  a  prehistoric  instinct  which  survives 
but  is  not  directly  utilitarian.  It  is  a  reversion  to  a  more  primitive 
state,  to  the  life  of  the  Stone  Age  hunter.  How  far  these  reversions 
are  normal  and  healthy  is  another  question.  That  they  are  so, 
if  moderately  indulged,  is  beyond  doubt ;  for  they  bring  the  note 
of  reality  into  our  artificial,  instinct-killing  city  lives  ;  they  bring 
us  into  contact  with  nature  ;  they  cleanse  all  the  muddy  channels 
of  our  being. 

The  joy  of  the  open  prairie  is  not  always  marred  by  the  crack 
of  the  rifle.  It  may  be  refined  away  into  the  higher  realms  of 
aesthetic  pleasure.  The  vast,  rolling  plains,  the  hummocky  desert, 
the  dense  bush  or  park-like  savannah,  all  satisfy  some  hidden 
craving ;  some  landscapes  appeal  more  strongly  to  one  man  than 
another.  Indeed,  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the  aesthetic 
appeal  of  natural  beauty  is  due  to  its  function  in  filling  the  void 
created  by  civilisation,  especially  by  a  city  life.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  people  who  live  in  beautiful  surroundings  do  not  usually 
appreciate  their  beauty  until  they  leave  them.  We  civilised  folk 
have  long  abandoned  the  unrestricted  intercourse  with  Nature 
which  formed  the  daily  life  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors  ;  and  our 
aesthetic  longings  may  be  but  a  form  of  racial  home-sickness. 
We  all  of  us  feel  '  the  call  of  the  wild,'  and  answer  it  according  to 
our  individual  natures.  In  America,  where  the  artificial  life  has 
been  fully  developed  into  an  elaborate,  mechanical,  lifeless  system, 
it  is  noticeable  that  a  short  annual  reversion  is  becoming  very 
popular.  The  harassed  student  and  city  clerk  go  a-camping  each 
summer  and  live  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  Red  Indian.  In  Europe, 
the  summer  caravan — a  form  of  gipsy  life  in  the  open — is  coming 
into  fashion.  Even  those  who  cannot  spare  time  or  money  for 
such  long  excursions  go  picnicking,  blackberrying,  nutting,  hop- 
gathering  or  strawberry  picking,  like  their  remote  ancestors,  who 
lived  by  gathering  nuts  and  berries.  All  are  attracted  by  the  joys 
of  the  open  road  and  the  open  fire.  Even  garden  parties  or  '  tea 
on  the  lawn '  are  the  last  feeble  response  of  civilisation  to 
the  same  powerful  summons ;  and  what  is  the  social  round 
of  Goodwood,  Cowes,  and  the  moors  but  the  same  inevitable 
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reaction    after  the  frivolities  of    the  drawing-room    during    the 
'  season '  ? 

Before  the  cave  the  prairie,  and  before  that  the  jungle. 

There  is  a  world  of  which  we  know  nothing,  a  world  set  apart 
in  the  branches  of  the  forest.  We  groundlings  are  cut  off  from  it  by 
our  pedestrian  habits,  but  we  are  still  haunted  at  times  by  lingering 
ancestral  memories,  by  sudden  betrayals  of  unsuspected  sympathies. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realise  all  the  implications  of  tree  life. 
Do  we  realise,  for  instance,  that  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  constant 
menace  of  a  danger  entirely  unknown  to  our  existence — the  danger 
of  a  fall  ?  The  necessity  of  guarding  against  this  is  paramount, 
it  is  the  key-note  of  tree-life  ;  for  any  relaxation  may  result  in 
the  sudden  cessation  of  life  itself.  Thus  it  is  even  more  important 
than  the  quest  of  food,  for  a  single  slip  may  prove  fatal.  To  avoid 
this  a  highly  developed  instinct  is  essential,  a  form  of  habitual 
automatic  reaction  closely  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
bodily  balance,  but  with  other  functions  as  well.  At  night  there 
are  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Sleep  must  come ;  and  how, 
then,  are  involuntary  movements  to  be  controlled  ?  In  particular, 
how  can  sudden  movements  on  awakening  be  avoided  ?  I  think 
the  answer  may  be  arrived  at  by  subjective  methods.  When 
violently  aroused  at  night  by  a  loud  noise,  one  sometimes  freezes 
into  absolute  immobility,  one's  whole  frame  becomes  rigid  with 
expectancy.  This  might  be  partly  explained  by  the  fear  of  revealing 
one's  position  to  the  enemy  whose  approach  might  have  caused 
the  noise.  But  it  may  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  I 
think,  by  attributing  it  to  the  need  of  remaining  in  the  same  position 
on  the  branch  for  a  few  seconds  until  conscious  control  is  fully 
regained.  We  are  gradually  beginning,  in  these  days  of  flying,  to 
realise  something  of  the  danger  of  a  fall ;  it  is  still  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  put  oneself  in  the  position  of  a  tree-dweller,  to  whom  a, 
fall  from  even  that  small  height  may  prove  fatal.  We  habitually 
look  at  trees  from  below ;  hence  our  perspective  and  our  point 
of  view  are  both  of  them  radically  different  from  that  of  their 
inhabitants.  Their  world  is  as  unlike  ours  as  that  of  fishes  or 
birds.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  third  dimension  asserts  its 
importance.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  scan  the  horizon ; 
your  enemy  may  be  above  or  below  you.  Here,  as  to-day  in  air- 
fighting,  to  get  the  height  of  your  enemy  may  be  of  the  highest 
importance.  Everywhere,  even  on  land,  the  upper  berth  is 
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tactically  valuable,  but  its  value  increases  with  the  opportunity 
of  using  it.  Perhaps  that  is  why  as  a  small  boy  one  has  felt  a 
sense  of  power  when  high  up  in  an  apple  tree,  where  potential 
ammunition  grows  on  every  branch.  Hence  too,  perhaps,  that 
foolish  desire  to  throw  things  down  from  a  cliff  or  bridge  or  an 
upper  window — especially  on  a  living  target.  The  bean-stalk 
country  of  the  jungle  is  probably  crowded  with  interests  as 
variegated  as  those  of  the  flat  earth  below  ;  but  ages  of  terrestrial 
life  have  blunted  our  perception  of  them. 

It  is  only  natural  that  instincts  which  normally  repose  on  a 
ower  level  than  consciousness  should  obtrude  themselves  during 
sleep.  During  the  hours  of  darkness  they  are  allowed  to  caper 
and  revel  like  goblins  in  a  kitchen  while  the  mistress  of  the  house 
is  absent ;  but  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn  they  must  scamper 
away  to  their  hiding-places  before  she  can  come  and  catch  them. 
Many  a  dream  or  nightmare  is  but  the  revival  of  a  deep-seated 
race-memory,  clothing  itself  in  the  imagery  of  personal  experience. 
One  can  again  speak  best  from  one's  own  knowledge.  One  of  my 
most  common  nightmares  is  concerned  with  bulls.  I  am  alone  on 
a  wide  prairie ;  there  is  borne  in  upon  me  the  sense  of  imminent 
danger  of  attack  from  a  herd  of  fierce  bulls  ;  and  there  is  no  refuge 
or  protection  except  a  frail  fence  of  barbed  wire  which  I  negotiate. 
Even  so  the  terror  remains,  for  I  do  not  appear  to  know  from  which 
direction  the  attack  will  come,  and  consequently  which  is  the  safe 
side  of  the  fence.  Sometimes  my  friends  and  relations  are  vaguely 
implicated ;  but  it  is  not  always  clear  to  me  whether  they  have 
been  already  attacked  or  whether  that  is  to  be  expected.  In  both 
cases  I  am  haunted  by  a  feeling  of  helpless  despair.  Sometimes 
this  is  accentuated  by  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  '  leaden  feet.' 

In  this  form  of  nightmare  may  be  detected,  I  think,  several 
distinct  strands.  There  is  the  fear  of  wild  and  dangerous  animals 
(represented  by  the  bulls) ;  the  instinct  of  seeking  cover  and  of 
flight  (by  the  fence  and  futile  running) ;  and  the  group-feeling 
or  anxiety  for  one's  comrades,  which  is  perhaps  a  modified  form 
of  the  herd-instinct.  Most  of  my  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
Freudian  theory  of  dreams,  which  explains  them  as  the  breaking- 
out  of  a  wish  or  instinct  repressed  during  the  hours  of  full  con- 
sciousness by  an  inhibition  of  the  will.  During  sleep  the  control 
is  necessarily  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  wish  or  instinct 
reasserts  itself,  often  revealing  its  nature  by  a  curious  kind  of 
symbolism  derived  haphazard  from  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
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inhibition  of  the  desires  connected  with  the  reproductive  instinct 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  dreams  of  this  kind.  I  believe  that 
the  same  is  true  of  racially  inherited  instincts  of  less  intensity, 
and  that  a  tremendous  impetus  is  given  to  their  power  over  the 
sleeping  subject  by  any  shock  which  rouses  them  in  real  life.  For 
instance,  I  trace  this  bull  nightmare  to  having  once  been  pursued 
by  a  cow  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  having  narrowly  escaped 
goring  by  jumping  over  a  fence.  I  had  often  braved  the  peril 
before  when  crossing  the  same  field,  though  not  without  inward 
misgivings.  The  shock  caused  by  the  actual  fulfilment  of  my 
worst  fears  clinched  matters  and  decided  for  me  that  forever  after- 
wards all  cows  were  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided.  Even  now  it 
costs  me  an  effort  of  will  to  pass  through  a  herd  of  these  harmless 
creatures,  though  the  effect  of  emerging  unscathed  from  many 
such  encounters  has  nearly  ousted  my  instinctive  childish  dread. 

Now  I  take  the  bulls  to  be  a  symbol  of  all  the  evil  wild  beasts 
(like  the  aurochs,  for  example)  to  whose  attacks  prehistoric  man 
was  exposed.  A  great  deal  of  his  mental  activity — his  psycho- 
logical reactions — was  necessarily  concerned  with  these  beasts  ; 
his  ideas  revolved  around  them,  and  they  occupied  a  large  place 
in  the  background  of  his  conceptual  existence.  He  must  con- 
stantly have  been  directing  his  actions  with  reference  to  them, 
whether  in  pursuit  or  flight  or  vigilant  neutrality,  or  for  conversion 
of  them  into  meat,  clothing,  weapons,  and  tools.  His  earliest  art 
betrays  this  same  obsession.  What  more  natural,  therefore,  than 
that  the  attention  of  children  should  similarly  be  attracted  towards 
strange  beasts — an  attraction  not  unmixed  with  thrills  of  terror 
— thus  recapitulating  the  experience  of  the  race  ?  What  more 
probable  than  that  the  shock  of  a  single  terrifying  experience  should 
outlive  the  days  of  childhood  as  a  nightmare,  if  we  assume  that 
this  individual  experience  merely  releases  the  springs  of  a  powerful 
race-memory,  wound  up  by  centuries  of  habit  ?  It  seems  likely 
that  any  shock  which  is  thus  connected  with  a  race-memory  acting 
through  the  medium  of  environmental  factors  once  possessing 
great  survival-value,  may  have  more  potent  and  lasting  effects 
than  shocks  unconnected  therewith. 

During  early  childhood  I  was  much  harassed  by  another  wild- 
beast  nightmare,  which  has  long  ceased  its  troubling.  I  used  to 
be  taken  by  my  nurse  to  play  in  some  gardens  near  Regent's  Park. 
These  gardens  were  divided  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  Marylebone  Road.  This  tunnel  filled  me  with  appre- 
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hension.  The  deep,  hollow  sound  of  voices  in  it,  and  the  roar  of 
the  traffic  overhead,  were  strange  and  terrifying  phenomena.  In 
my  dreams  I  would  find  myself  in  this  tunnel  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  lions  and  tigers  such  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  roaring 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  close  by.  My  memories  of  this  night- 
mare are  now  very  dim,  but  I  know  that  it  was  at  the  time  most 
realistic  and  distressing.  It  derived  none  of  its  strength  from 
nursery  bogeys,  with  which  I  was  never  threatened.  The  same 
instinct  was  again  responsible,  I  think,  for  seizing  upon  and  magnify- 
ing an  experience  which  bore  a  symbolic  resemblance  to  ancestral 
dangers.  Closely  akin  was  my  attitude  towards  lions  and  tigers  in 
general.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  their  geographical  distribution. 
I  was  told  that  wolves  were  still  to  be  found  at  large  in  parts  of 
France,  and  that  England  owed  its  immunity  to  the  Channel.  I 
at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moment  one  landed  in 
France  one  would  have  to  keep  on  the  alert  for  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  them.  Similarly  I  imagined  that  as  soon  as  one  stepped  off 
the  gangway  at  Bombay  one  would  see  tigers  on  all  sides,  and 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  walk  abroad  unarmed.  The  details 
were  supplied  by  family  associations  with  India,  but  I  know  that 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions, 
and  would  have  wished  to  act  upon  them  had  I  gone  there.  The 
fact  that  I  had  recently  been  born  in  India  and  might  possibly 
return  there  some  day  gave  a  practical  interest  to  these  reveries. 

There  are  many  strands  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  ancestry  ; 
some  of  them  have  their  origin  in  very  remote  ages,  some  refer 
to  more  recent  but  still  lengthy  stages  of  development.  Amongst 
those  which  lie  midway  may  be  placed  our  life  in  the  trees.  Every- 
one probably  has  experienced  the  sensation  of  flying  in  dreams.  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself  and  one  friend,  but  in  both  cases  the 
flying  is  not  like  a  bird's,  but  consists  of  progress  by  means  of 
long  hops,  becoming  longer  and  easier.  Now,  we  are  not  descended 
from  any  flying  mammal,  but  we  are  descended  from  a  tree-living 
animal  which  progressed  by  swinging  from  branch  to  branch  at 
a  rapid  rate,  maintaining  an  upright  posture  with  the  feet.  This 
dream-hopping,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  resemble  that  swinging 
gait.  Not,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  absolute  identity,  but  then 
we  have  never  actually  so  progressed  during  our  individual  lives ; 
and  I  believe  that  race-memory  is  normally  a  generalised  pheno- 
menon, and  takes  its  imagery  from  actual  individual  experience, 
sometimes  symbolising  by  means  of  that  which  approaches  most 
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nearly  to  the  original  model.  Now  in  bathing  I  have  often  moved 
along  the  bottom  in  shallow  water  by  half  hopping,  half  floating 
in  the  water.  Doing  so  seems  to  satisfy  an  instinct,  but,  however 
this  may  be,  I  think  that  the  motion  is  seized  upon  by  this  tree- 
swinging  memory  as  a  symbol  which  conforms  most  nearly  to  its 
requirements.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  memory  is  derived 
from  an  earlier  ancestor  in  the  kangaroo  habits. 

Many  '  reincarnation  myths '  are  probably  due  to  revivals 
of  race-memory  under  appropriate  stimuli.  Kipling's  story  of 
the  spirit  of  Keats  e  temporarily  reinduced '  into  the  body  of  a 
chemist's  assistant  is  a  case  in  point.  The  author,  with 
characteristic  sureness  of  insight,  attributes  the  occurrence  to 
the  suggestive  power  of  outward  circumstances,  recalling  through 
association  certain  incidents  in  the  poet's  life.  In  another  story 
the  ancestral  memories  of  a  reincarnated  galley-slave  are  aroused 
by  reading  Longfellow's  lines — 

Wouldst  thou,  so  the  helmsman  answered, 

Learn  the  secrets  of  the  sea  ? 
Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 

Comprehend  its  mystery. 

In  both  stories  the  fleeting  revival  of  a  latent  idea  or  ancestral 
phase  is  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of  detail  and  local  colouring 
which  renders  it  abnormal.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  phenomenon  occurring  under  exceptional 
conditions.  I  quote  these  cases  from  the  realm  of  fiction  merely 
because  there  one  sees  in  the  bright  imagery  of  creative  art  the 
same  kind  of  revivals  as  may  be  observed  less  vividly  in  one's 
own  life. 

0.  G.  S.  CRAWFORD. 
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AFTER  FOUR  YEARS:    THE  OLD  ROAD  TO  YPRES. 
BY  WILFRED  EWART. 

IT  is  necessary  to  project  oneself  into  a  particular  condition  of 
mind  in  order  to  acquire  something  of  the  atmosphere  and  signifi- 
cance of  Ypres  :  in  order  to  acquire  that  serenity  of  feeling  and 
spirit  in  which  one  should  approach  the  fulfilment  of  a  mission. 
Unless,  of  course,  you  are  a  '  tourist '  who  goes  to  gape  at  a 
battlefield  (from  a  charabanc)  as  he  would  gape  at  a  cathedral 
or  a  criminal,  his  soul  being  packed  in  behind  with  the  luggage. 
There  are  such  people — morbid  people,  inquisitive  people.  But 
they  are  rare.  If  one  thing  surprises  more  than  another  in  the 
battle-areas  to-day  it  is  the  absence  of  English  tourists  and  the 
presence  of  English  soldiers.  Of  the  former,  I  saw  not  more  than 
a  score  either  at  such  places  as  Lille,  Cambrai  and  Ypres,  or 
actually  on  the  battlefields.  One  thanks  God  for  that — not 
indeed  for  the  absence  of  those  who  come  of  a  set  purpose,  but  of 
those  who  in  a  jolly  spirit '  run  round  '  to  '  have  a  look.' 

But  from  Calais  to  Ypres  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
British  area  there  are  many  soldiers.  One  met  them  on  the  roads, 
travelling  by  motor-car  or  motor-bicycle,  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns,  and  very  occasionally  in  hutments  '  up  country.'  What 
were  they  all  doing  ?  Guarding  salvage-dumps,  guarding  each 
other,  making  salvage-dumps,  doing  Graves  Registration  work, 
'  cleaning  up.'  The  Military  Police  get  a  fortnight's  leave  in  three 
months.  Nobody  seems  overburdened  with  work.  One  man  I 
talked  to  in  Ypres  had  been  on  duty  there  since  the  early  part  of 
1916.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  last  British  soldier  leaves 
the  soil  of  France  ? 

For  the  pilgrim  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  That  atmosphere 
of  which  I  speak  and  that  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  it  are  transient 
impalpable  things — things  not  of  the  mind  only  but  of  a  changing 
physical  order,  of  a  very  brief  transitional  phase.  The  atmosphere 
is  there  now  but  life  encroaches,  activity  multiplies  and  increases 
in  these  waste  places.  The  bitterness  and  majesty  of  them 
diminish,  and  with  every  month,  with  every  year,  they  lose  reality 
and  imminence,  trending  toward  their  final  shape — a  legend.  .  .  . 

I  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  near  Neuve  Eglise  on  the  old 
road  to  Ypres.  Very  soon  I  came  within  sight  of  the  Hill  of 
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Kemmel  and,  mounting  a  long  straight  stretch  of  road,  found 
upon  the  summit  a  small  circumference  of  ruins  with,  in  the  centre 
thereof,  a  white  stump  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  in  height, 
surrounded  by  a  few  stones.  There  was  a  baker's  shop  near  at 
hand,  a  temporary  erection  obviously,  and  amid  the  ruins  one  or 
two  miserable-looking  wooden  shanties  of  a  sort  to  which  one  had 
become  accustomed.  It  was  evident  that  a  group  of  houses — not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  guess — had  once  stood  upon  this 
windy  hill-top. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  at  that  hour  was  exceedingly  impressive 
and  formed  the  setting  of  such  a  scene  as  Time  himself  does  not 
obliterate.  Evening  was  closing  in — I  had  travelled  from  Lille 
— and  the  ominous  tones  of  the  cloud-racked  sky  were  strangely 
reflected  in  the  greenish-black  hue  of  the  landscape,  which  was  a 
battlefield,  inscrutable  and  vast.  Mount  Kemmel  dominated  this 
landscape,  not  alone  by  its  isolation  in  the  flat  plain  of  Flanders 
but  by  its  personality,  which  is  that  of  some  presiding  Evil  Genius 
or  one  of  those  sinister  human  beings — a  murderer  perhaps — from 
whom  all  men  flee.  To  the  lowering  tones  of  oncoming  night, 
coupled  with  those  of  the  dismal  herbage  and  barren  soil,  were 
added  near  the  summit  ghastly  scars,  gaping  wounds,  and  the 
grey  ashen  fingers  of  trees  which  would  never  be  green  again, 
would  never  know  another  leaf,  and,  if  weep  they  can,  must  weep 
there  above  the  dead  until  some  storm  in  future  years  shall  strike 
them  down. 

What  I  had  not  hitherto  noticed — but  now  did  notice — was 
a  signboard  immediately  in  front,  upon  which  was  written  the 
word  '  DRANOUTKE.'  It  was  the  name  of  the  village  and, 
accustomed  though  I  had  long  since  become  to  the  ruination, 
nay  annihilation,  caused  by  war,  surprise  and  horror  in  quick 
succession  possessed  me.  I  had  seen  this  village  but  once  before 
when  seeking  the  grave  of  a  friend,  on  a  wet  afternoon  of 
December  1915.  The  grave  was  among  those  of  other  British 
in  the  little  churchyard  on  the  hill-top  around  which,  it  being 
the  centre  of  the  main  square,  guns  and  transport  rumbled. 
Then,  too,  it  was  Christmas  week,  and  the  sense  of  that  was  present 
within  the  great  church,  where  an  afternoon  service  was  coming 
to  a  close.  A  priest  was  intoning  at  the  altar,  which  glowed  with 
candles,  whilst  the  numerous  sacred  figures,  tawdry  and  even 
pathetic  as  they  might  appear,  were  likewise  adorned  with  candles 
and  with  flowers.  A  hymn  was  chanted  kneeling ;  and  I  remember 
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being  struck  by  the  rapt  devotion  of  the  congregation  who,  although 
it  was  a  week-day,  seemed  nearly  to  fill  the  church,  and  by  the 
shadowy  effects  of  the  candles  wavering  upon  the  rough  Flemish 
faces,  chiefly  of  women  and  children,  while  the  occasional  boom 
of  guns  from  without  hallowed  with  a  kind  of  bitterness  their 
Christmas  singing.  That  was  the  church  of  Dranoutre  four  and 
a  half  years  before — one  of  those  picturesque  steepled  churches 
which  greet  each  other  from  the  scattered  hill-tops  in  this  part  of 
Flanders.  .  .  .  The  congregation  then  poured  out  into  the  wintry 
afternoon  through  which  rain  lashed  in  streaks  ;  and  I  was  again 
struck  by  their  humble  and  patient  faces,  black  garments  and 
devotional  aspect,  so  that,  had  a  painter  of  the  old  Dutch  School 
been  present,  one  felt  he  would  have  seen  in  these  figures  a  symbol 
of  Resignation  amid  the  sufferings  of  war. 

Where  were  these  folk  now  ?  I  could  not  tell.  The  holocaust 
had  come  in  April  1918  during  the  desperate  German  onslaught 
on  Kemmel ;  the  great  church  was  blown  up,  the  dead — with  few 
exceptions — blown  out  of  their  graves.  I  talked  with  a  Belgian 
family,  bakers,  who  until  that  fatal  March  had  lived  here  in 
comparative  peace  and  considerable  prosperity.  One  of  them,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  spoke  fluent  English  of  that  peculiar  brand  which 
has  been  grafted  on  to  French  and  Belgian  peasants  by  British 
and  Colonial  soldiers,  and  the  main  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
the  crudest  slang  passes  as  the  '  real  thing,'  while  such  expressions 
as  '  and  what  all '  or  '  cheerioh  '  survive  as  flowers  of  our  language. 
After  their  evacuation  the  family  was  conveyed  to  Bourbourg  in 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  thence  to  Paris.  '  How  did  you  like  Paris  ?  ' 
I  inquired,  expecting  enthusiasm  or  regret ;  but  in  face  of  her 
home  on  the  desolate  hill-top  the  girl  replied,  smiling,  '  I'd  rather 
be  in  Dranoutre.' 

You  may  say  that  the  tragedy  of  such  a  village  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  grander  Epic  of  Ypres.  Yet  upon  many  it 
would  make  a  profounder  impression,  for  Ypres  is  synonymous 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  this  village  one  knew  as  peaceful, 
human  and  picturesque — and  can  to-day  recognise  only  by  a 
written  name. 

From  the  shoulder  of  Kemmel  I  saw  miles  away  the  lights  of 
Ypres  in  that  void  of  gathering  dark  where  had  been  no  lights 
before  except  of  star-shells.  When,  in  the  dusk,  I  reached  the 
centre  of  the  city  by  the  Cloth  Hall,  I  had  the  impression  of 
standing  in  the  dim  outskirts  of  some  far  vaster  town.  Electric 
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arc-lamps  at  intervals  lit  the  thoroughfares  :  there  were  few  people 
about ;  but  from  a  brilliantly  illuminated  white-fronted  restaurant 
near  at  hand  came  the  thumping  notes  of  a  piano  playing  ragtime. 
Being  hungry,  anxious  about  a  bed,  and  seeing  no  other  hostelry 
in  sight,  I  entered  by  a  side-door  and  was  bowed  upon  by  an 
exceedingly  fat  Belgian  in  short  evening  coat  and  white  shirtfront 
out  of  which  an  astonishingly  large  and  false  diamond  scintillated. 
In  fact,  the  whole  place  scintillated.  Madame  scintillated  with 
combs  and  finery  and  jewellery  behind  the  counter,  mirrors 
innumerable  scintillated  behind  Madame,  whilst  the  ragtime 
scintillated  from  (as  I  discovered)  a  pianola  in  the  faces  (or  feelings) 
of  the  guests. 

I  sat  down  unwillingly  in  this  '  Temple  of  Joy,'  seeing  vaguely 
the  tragic  outline  of  the  Cloth  Hall  through  the  window.  There 
sat  near  me  a  prosperous-looking  Belgian  and  his  wife — what 
Belgian  is  not  prosperous-looking  ? — who  applauded  ecstatically, 
crying  '  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  '  and  clapping  hands.  An  Englishman 
sat  opposite  his  wife,  eating  but  not  speaking  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Two  officers  in  plain  clothes,  bent  on  some 
errand  similar  to  my  own,  pored  over  maps,  wrote  up  note-books, 
and  argued  about  the  respective  sectors  of  Divisions.  Outside, 
the  mysteries  and  memories  of  Ypres — too  recent  yet  to  be  laid 
to  rest — gathered  fast  around  the  brand-new  white-painted  door, 
and  when  the  strains  of  '  Down  on  the  Farm  '  floated  out  to  them, 
must  have  smiled  !  .  .  . 

Somewhere  a  clock  struck  ten,  and  I  went  forth  into  the  dark. 
There  was  nobody  abroad  and  no  sign  of  life  except  the  electric 
arc-lamps.  And  the  strains  of  '  Down  on  the  Farm  '  pursued  me 
as  far  as  the  Menin  Gate.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  Menin  Gate,  curtained 
lights  showed  that  a  new  town  had  sprung  up.  But  I  turned 
along  the  ramparts  in  which  had  been  passed  so  many  fitful  nights 
and  weary  days.  Here  all  was  dark  and  silent.  Blank  narrow 
entrances  of  dug-outs  gloomed ;  from  a  great  arched  cavern  a  dog 
growled  furiously  and  a  man  growled  furiously  at  the  dog. 
Ruins  stood  solemnly  at  my  right  hand. 

It  was  that  hour  about  which  in  former  nights  working-parties, 
reliefs,  and  ration-parties  were  wont  to  pass  up  to  the  front-line. 
Through  the  Menin  Gate,  ghosts  had  shuffled  all  night  long,  string 
after  string  of  them,  party  after  party,  carrying  their  appointed 
burdens,  carrying  their  secret  thoughts,  with  heads  bent  in  the 
manner  of  Giotto's  '  Two  Apostles.'  Over  the  hollow-sounding 
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bridge  they  tramped  and  out  into  the  flare-lit  Salient  that  had  so 
regularly  taken  its  toll  of  them.  ...  I  now  came  to  the  entrance 
of  a  dug-out  which  through  some  weeks  I  had  occupied — the  last 
one  on  the  left  from  the  Menin  Gate.  From  it  I  had  set  forth 
about  this  very  hour  and  to  it  had  returned  in  the  freshness  of 
the  first  daylight,  seeing  the  broken  city  spread  before  me,  its 
greenery  of  wasted  gardens  hiding  like  tear-drops  among  the  ruins, 
its  twittering  sparrows,  its  half-tame  pigeons  crooning  from  stony 
pinnacles  of  a  present  that  was  strange  to  them  and  of  a  past  they 
did  not  understand.  I  here  saw  dawns  more  beautiful  than  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  the  morning  star  setting  in  azure  blue  above  the 
ramparts — the  dread  night  fading  westward — that  which  is 
spiritual  and  miraculous  in  Nature  striving  with  the  material 
horror  of  mankind  so  that  in  the  fleeting  hour  men  dreamed 
of  Paradise.  The  entrance  to  the  dug-out  had  been  filled  in 
or  had  disappeared,  the  pale-blue  legend  on  the  wall  opposite, 
'  Chocolat  Menier,  Dunquerque,'  by  which  one  had  identified  it 
in  the  dark — that  had  disappeared,  too.  It  was  as'  well.  One 
cannot  regret  a  nightmare,  even  the  lucid  intervals  of  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time  one  cannot  regret  having  experienced  the  night- 
mare. 

I  come  to  the  Lille  Gate  and  am  aware — as  often  before — of 
the  silent  sucking  water  in  the  moat  beneath  and  of  the  faintest 
shimmer  of  moonshine  upon  the  water  like  a  silver  plate  gleaming 
in  darkness.  The  road  stretches  white  and  straight  into  the  dusky 
spaces  of  the  Salient.  Away  to  the  left  I  can  see  the  great  ruined 
outline  of  the  Girls'  College ;  far  out  in  this  old  dead  world  an 
occasional  light  shines.  The  gate  itself  has  resumed  its  former 
spaciousness,  the  sandbag  barrier  is  cleared  away,  and  where  a 
guard  squatted  around  a  candle  in  bygone  nights,  are  now  freedom 
and  space. 

I  fall  to  thinking  of  the  peculiar  hollow  banging  and  barking 
the  field-guns  had  made  when  firing  in  night-bombardments  from 
among  the  ruins  ;  how  they  had  lit  up  those  ruins  with  a  sudden 
glare  ;  and  how  from  the  Lille  Gate  it  was  possible  to  see  the  shells 
bursting  like  dancing  pin-points  of  flame  along  the  German  front 
line  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Then  there  was  the  faint  intermittent 
'  tack-tack '  of  machine-guns  from  that  direction,  the  sharp 
'  crack '  of  a  rifle,  and  the  occasional  muffled  reverberation  of  a 
'  minenwerfer '  bomb.  I  start  at  the  sound  of  a  shell  coming, 
seeing  a  red  glow  that  travels  very  rapidly  towards  me.  .  .  .  But 
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it  is  only  a  brilliantly  lighted  train  steaming  into  Ypres  from 
the  direction  of  Lille. 

By  morning  light  the  old  town  showed  in  a  different  aspect. 
It  lay  prostrate  there  in  the  cold  truth  of  day.  Scaffolding  was 
set  up  around  the  Cloth  Hall — they  are  establishing  it  as  a  '  ruin/ 
I  soon  perceived  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the 
place — one  that  was  to  be  expected  but  leaves  nevertheless  a 
different  Ypres.  Naked  walls  with  window-squares  like  sightless 
eyes,  and  fragments  of  buildings,  and  above  all  the  greater  number 
of  the  wild  pitiful  little  gardens  have  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  Belgian  hutments  and  '  restaurants,'  '  hotels '  and  cook-shops, 
and  to  areas  of  '  collected  '  ruins.  To  the  old  sorrowful  silence  of 
the  place  has  succeeded  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  raucous  cries  of 
children,  the  hoots  of  motor-cars  and  whistling  of  railway-engines, 
the  passing  to  and  fro  of  numbers  of  people.  You  may  here  see 
a  city  in  ruins — but  it  is  not  the  Ypres  of  the  Great  War. 

This  morning  was  a  Sunday,  and  from  an  early  hour  numbers 
of  people  and  many  motor-cars  passed  in  through  the  Menin 
Gate — later,  charabancs.  The  majority  of  these  people  were 
Belgians  church-going  in  their  Sunday  garments,  from  the  '  new 
town  '  of  wooden  shanties  and  huts  without  the  gate  that  reminded 
one  of  a  mushroom  mining- village  in  some  newly  prospected  area. 
There  were  among  them  British  soldiers,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  associate  the  place  with  that  gate  above  all  others 
whose  name  is  sinister  and  which  it  was  ever  dangerous  to  linger 
near. 

I  took  the  road  to  Vlamertinghe,  passing  by  the  new  red- 
brick railway-station,  near  to  the  site  of  which  the  'Ypres 
Express '  had  nightly  unloaded  its  passengers  in  bygone  times. 
All  signs  of  former  aridness  have  departed  from  the  fields,  which 
are  once  more  under  close  cultivation.  Vlamertinghe  must  have 
its  normal  pre-war  population :  along  that  stretch  of  the 
Poperinghe  road  so  often  shrapnelled  about  sundown,  a  girls' 
school  was  marching  in  procession  to  church.  The  laughable 
Goldfish  Chateau  raises  its  spiral  head  once  more  ;  at  Machine-gun 
Farm  pigs  grunt  and  cows  re-enter  their  appointed  place.  Tracing 
the  familiar  road  to  Brielen  and  the  Chateau  Trois  Tours — the 
road  which  then  passes  on  to  Elvedinghe — I  became  immersed 
in  thoughts  poignant  and  very  real.  The  country — though  here 
and  there  a  field  of  corn  has  sprung  up — is  not  greatly  changed : 
many  of  the  old  cross-country  tracks  remain,  as  do  the  old  road- 
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signs  pointing  to  '  Essex  Farm,'  '  Bridge  4,'  '  Blighty  Bridge  '- 
and  I  am  plunged  back  more  speedily,  more  truly  than  at  Ypres 
itself,  into  the  atmosphere  of  these  places.  Up  an  avenue  of  small 
limes  I  pass  to  the  Chateau  Trois  Tours,  to  which  all  came  back 
periodically  from  the  trenches,  usually  at  break  of  day.  It  is 
secluded  amid  greenery,  its  toy  moat  surrounds  it  with  the 
ornamental  bridge,  its  toy  turret  still  surmounts  it.  Somebody 
was  in  occupation — I  retired  within  the  greenery.  A  couple  of 
deck-chairs  were  set  in  the  portico,  on  one  of  which  a  book  lay.  .  .  . 

I  paced  slowly  towards  the  farm  behind,  from  which  in  the 
precious  intervals  out  of  the  line  we  had  so  often  watched  those 
great  night  spectacles  of  the  Ypres  Salient — the  bombardments 
that  preceded  a  raid  or  inducted  a  battle.  It  was  summer  then, 
too,  and  a  wilderness  of  greenery,  of  grass,  surrounded  the  farm 
from  which  we  would  set  out  in  the  breathless  evening  (about 
seven  o'clock)  toward  that  velvety  horror  which  the  name  of 
the  Ypres  Salient  conjures  up  in  men's  minds  even  to-day.  And 
would  return  four  days  later  so  many  fewer,  so  much  more  appalled 
by  the  cold  ironical  processes  of  Fate.  It  is  true  that  men  did  not 
often  talk  of  these  things  at  the  time  but  passed  through  them 
stolidly — unless  nerve  or  brain  gave  out.  But  they  thought. 
The  inner  struggle  went  on.  And  as  I  turn  down  the  shady  by- 
road to  Brielen,  I  think  of  those  many  whose  eyes  here  for  the 
last  time  looked  upon  a  green  and  leafy  place.  .  .  . 

Of  one  especially  I  think — a  very  ordinary  young  Englishman 
who  had  given  up  a  career  in  the  Far  East  to  do  as  he  deemed 
right — and  of  a  golden  summer's  evening,  a  Sunday  also,  when 
we  strolled  along  this  road.  It  was  an  evening  especially 
active  with  aeroplanes,  the  pop-popping  of  machine-guns  over- 
head and  the  shattering  quick-fire  of  pom-poms.  But  we 
were  too  deeply  immersed  in  conversation  to  take  much 
heed  of  these  except  when  our  voices  could  no  longer 
make  themselves  heard.  We  talked  of  the  war,  of  the  future, 
and  of  that  sense  of  impending  doom  which,  it  seemed,  all  equally 
shared  at  the  time.  But  the  voluntary  confession  surprised  me, 
coming  from  an  apparently  phlegmatic  young  man.  It  was  made 
in  these  words  :  '  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  I  don't 
know  how  I'm  going  through  with  it.  It's  the  filth  of  the  place 
itself  and  the  thought  of  one's  body  lying  there*  On  the  Friday 
following  he  lay  a  corpse  in  the  place  he  had  feared,  but  I  have 
often  recalled  these  words  as  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  time,  no  less 
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than  as  a  record  of  the  thought  that  passed  through  one  man's 
mind.  .  .  . 

And  the  Canal.  I  passed  by  Essex  Farm,  the  earthworks  of 
which  are  now  obliterated  by  either  vegetation  or  cultivation,  and 
came  to  Bridge  4.  The  mere  appearance  of  this  famous  entrance 
to  the  Salient  has  changed  but  little.  A  fine  road  of  brand-new 
pave  now  runs  parallel  with  it  from  Ypres  to  Boesinghe.  Between 
this  road  and  the  high  bank  there  is  a  cemetery  as  of  yore — but 
greater  than  of  yore.  Through  the  opening  in  the  bank  you  have 
the  same  brown  embrasured  glimpse  of  the  distorted  world  beyond 
with  one  or  two  gaunt  stumps  of  trees  before  your  vision  is  bounded 
by  the  rise  in  the  ground.  The  change  is  in  the  Canal-bank  itself. 
Instead  of  a  kind  of  miniature  Venice  hiving  with  a  queer  unreal 
waterside  life — men  washing,  men  reading,  men  sleeping,  men 
drawing  water — you  have  a  green  and  overgrown  emptiness. 
Even  the  entrances  to  the  once-innumerable  dens  in  the  bank  I 
could  rarely  find  :  they  are  overgrown  or  filled  in.  But  a  wooden 
cottage  has  sprung  up  just  at  that  sinister  point  where  the  road 
passes  out  on  to  the  bridge  and  the  whole  of  the  Salient  lies  before 
you.  How  many  have  hurried  past  that  spot !  .  .  . 

As  I  stood  there  a  peasant  emerged  from  his  cottage,  carrying 
a  shot-gun. 
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THE   TALE  OF  AN  ABORTIVE  REVOLT. 

A  KEPLY. 

THE  article  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson  which 
appeared  in  the  October  CORNHILL  seems  to  call  for  a  reply  less 
perhaps  for  the  public  importance  of  its  subject,  than  because  it 
casts  a  quite  unmerited  slur  on  the  Solicitor  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. Solicitors  have  quite  enough  mud  thrown  at  them,  in  all 
conscience,  by  irresponsible  people  who  know  very  little  about 
the  legal  world.  This  we  have  to  put  up  with,  with  what  equanimity 
we  can  muster.  It  is  more  serious  when  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession libels  us.  Naturally  a  layman  thinks  that  a  barrister 
writing  about  his  own  profession  is  worthy  of  credence,  and  of  all 
men  a  Conveyancing  barrister  might  be  supposed  to  value  accuracy 
of  statement,  and  to  choose  his  words  with  care. 

Then,  again,  as  I  have  read  the  CORNHILL  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously for  some  forty  years  I  know  that  it  reaches  a  large  and 
influential  circle,  and  that  anything  appearing  in  the  magazine  is 
likely  to  command  attention.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  if 
nearly  all  Mr.  Rawson's  statements  are  either  misleading  or  in- 
accurate, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  be 
scotched  at  once. 

Mr.  Rawson  has  two  principal  grievances,  and  they  are  the 
basis  of  the  article.  The  first  is  that  the  Conveyancing  Act  of 
1882  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  prospective  livelihood 
because  it  '  authorised  Solicitors  to  use  any  of  the  forms  of  instru- 
ment scheduled  to  the  Act  .  .  .  and  exempted  them  from  liability 
if  they  did  so,  even  if  their  incompetence  caused  the  client  loss.' 

The  answer  to  this  complaint  is  that  the  Act  did  and  does 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  few  forms  which  are  scheduled  to  the 
Act  of  1881  (not  1882  as  Mr.  Rawson  writes)  can  only  be  used  in 
the  very  simplest  cases.  Even  before  the  Act,  the  simple  trans- 
actions to  which  the  forms  apply  would  have  brought  very  little 
work  to  Conveyancing  Counsel  because  the  Solicitor  would  have 
carried  them  through  without  seeking  the  assistance  of  Counsel. 
One  would  imagine  from  reading  Mr.  Rawson's  article  that  deeds 
were  not  drawn  by  Solicitors  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  of 
course  this  is  not  so. 
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The  Scheduled  forms  can  be  used  by  anyone,  whether  a  barrister, 
solicitor,  or  layman,  but  there  is  no  provision  whatever  in  the 
Conveyancing  Acts  which  exempts  a  solicitor  from  liability,  if 
by  his  incompetent  use  of  the  forms  the  client  incurs  loss. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  forms  are  hardly  ever  used,  and  are 
almost  a  dead  letter,  as  there  are  certain  practical  difficulties  which 
make  them  not  of  much  utility. 

Mr.  Rawson's  second  complaint  is  that  the  Solicitors'  Re- 
muneration Act  gives  a  solicitor  (or  as  he  prefers  to  call  him  an 
attorney)  practically  the  option  of  charging  according  to  which- 
soever of  two  scales  prescribed  by  the  Act  would  pay  him  best. 

This  is  not  so.  There  are  two  scales  provided  by  the  Order 
made  under  the  Act.  The  one  is  an  ad  valorem  scale  for  leases, 
sales  and  purchases  of  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and 
mortgages;  the  other  scale  (not  ad  valorem)  embraces  all  con- 
veyancing matters  not  included  in  the  ad  valorem  scale,  and  provides 
an  authorised  charge  for  attendances,  drawing  deeds  &c.,  in  such 
matters. 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  solicitor  to  elect  to  charge  for  a  marriage 
settlement  under  the  ad  valorem  scale,  as  Mr.  Rawson  says  he  can 
do.  His  example  of  an  ad  valorem  charge  of  £100  for  a  Marriage 
Settlement  of  £10,000  is  therefore  impossible,  though  Mr.  Rawson 
suggests  that  this  is  quite  usual. 

The  solicitor  can,  by  giving  notice  to  his  client,  elect  to  charge 
the  other  scale  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  where  the  ad  valorem  is 
applicable,  but  he  cannot  reverse  the  process  and  by  notice  elect 
to  charge  the  ad  valorem  in  cases  where  the  other  scale  is  applicable. 
In  actual  practice  the  notice  is  hardly  ever  given.  The  only 
alternative,  if  the  solicitor  does  not  choose  to  work  under  the  scales 
provided  under  the  Act,  is  for  him  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
with  his  client  which  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  client, 
and  this  alternative  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  instance  of  such  an  agreement  in  conveyancing  matters 
in  my  experience.  The  reason  is  obvious.  No  client  would  agree 
to  pay  more  than  the  fees  authorised,  unless  for  some  very  unusually 
difficult  and  important  business,  and  any  solicitor  suggesting  such 
a  payment  would  be  much  more  likely  to  lose  a  client  than  to  get 
his  increased  fees. 

Mr.  Rawson  himself  sees  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  notice.  He 
gets  over  it  by  calmly  stating  that  the  solicitor  does  not  give  it — 
but  habitually  charges  the  client  as  if  he  had  given  it.  In  other 
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words  he  defrauds  his  client.     Rather  a  serious  charge  to  make 
against  members  of  his  own  profession  ! 

There  is  surely  something  rather  comic  about  Mr.  Rawson's 
great  scheme.  After  all  the  secrecy  and  care  with  which  it  was 
launched — -after  the  sheaves  of  anonymous  letters  which  he  and 
his  friends  sent  out  broadcast,  the  scheme  foundered  so  very  quickly, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Rawson,  no  one  was  '  a  penny  the  worse  or 
better.' 

But  he  does  himself  an  injustice.  There  was  some  result. 
'  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.' 

Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Ihe  then  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Rawson  dared  to  present  their  marriage  settlements  as  wedding 
presents  to  several  of  his  lady  friends.  One  can  imagine  the  con- 
sternation of  the  solicitors  if  they  had  known  how  Mr.  Rawson 
was  thus  sapping  their  entrenchments  !  But  no  doubt  they  were 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  assault. 

The  ladies  must,  however,  have  been  either  better  or  worse  off 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rawson's  generosity.  One  can  only  hope 
they  were  better  off  and  that  the  settlements  were  drawn  with 
more  care  than  he  has  given  to  his  CORNHILL  contribution — other- 
wise I  fear  the  gifts  may  have  proved  expensive  to  the  fair  donees, 
and  even  the  learned  Counsel  may  have  had  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  on  belonging  to  the  '  higher  branch  '  (as  he  would  call  it) 
of  the  profession.  Being  a  barrister,  he  could  not,  of  course,  be 
made  responsible  for  mistakes,  however  gross,  as  I  can  assure  him 
he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

T.  H.  CRAVEN. 
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MRS.   PI  KEY 

THEY  are  all  so  long  ago,  these  happenings  with  Mrs.  Pikey,  that 
I  nearly  started  with  '  once  upon  a  time.'  I  might  have,  for  I 
believe  there  were  fairies  on  the  marshland  in  those  days  and  I 
know  there  were  will-o'-the-wisps  hovering  over  the  Rush  worth 
swamps,  for  have  I  not  had  them  pointed  out  to  my  then  youthful 
eyes  ?— small,  blobby,  blurred-looking  lights,  moving  mysteriously 
in  the  mist — hobby-lanthorns  Mrs.  Pikey  called  them,  and  '  I 
wor  scared  ter  dade  o'  them,  I  wor,'  I  remember  her  telling  me  when 
a  child.  When  we  were  a  little  older  Hugh  and  I  gave  her  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time  with  a  lantern  swung  from  a  trolling  rod  as  she 
returned  from  shopping  one  foggy  night,  but  that  incident  is  only 
by  the  way  and  not  worth  troubling  about. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pikey  lived  in  the  smallest  house  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  It  stood  alone  on  Rush  worth  Quay,  a  tiny  dwelling 
with  but  two  rooms  downstairs,  the  keeping-room  and  a  sort  of 
lean-to  back-kitchen.  The  house  was  so  low  that  a  tall  man, 
standing  on  tip-toe,  could  without  difficulty  have  looked  in  at 
Mrs.  Pikey 's  bedroom  window,  a  dormer  with  reed  thatch  so  thick 
that  the  wonder  was  the  wattle  walls  supported  it.  I  can  still 
see  myself  standing  on  the  oaken  threshold,  can  still  feel  the  hot 
sun  bake  down  on  my  then  fair  head — -once  more  the  calves  of 
my  legs  are  being  blistered  at  the  spot  where  the  socks  left  off 
and  the  knickerbockers  began.  Mrs.  Pikey's  house  fascinated 
me  ;  in  comparison  with  the  glare  outside  all  was  so  dark  and 
mysterious  within,  so  shadowy  and  blurred,  with  just  one  glowing 
crimson  spot,  the  fire,  which  stood  up  on  a  high  grate  and  like  some 
holy  lamp  was  ever  alight.  I  can  still  hear  Mrs.  Pikey's  rasping 
voice  (she  was  old  even  in  those  days  and  yet  she  lived  another 
twenty  years)  say  as  I  stood  in  the  doorway  :  '  Now,  Master  Charles, 
dew  yer  dew  one  thing  or  tother,  come  in  or  keep  out,  though  for 
the  matter  of  that  I'd  far  rather  yer  kep  out,  but  don't  stand 
jiffling  about  on  my  throshol,  yer'll  shake  the  door  jambs  down.' 
As  I  advanced  the  furniture  grew  out  of  the  darkness — -the  shining 
bureau  where  Pikey  kept  his  accounts,  the  two  arm-chairs,  the 
china  men  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  above  all  the  glass  rolling-pin 
hanging  from  a  nail.  Presently  I  could  discern  the  old  woman 
hunched  over  the  fire  and  opposite  her,  Pikey,  his  white  nankeen 
breeches  showing  above  the  turned-down  thigh  boots  ;  the  buttons 
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of  his  beautiful  brown  velvet  coat  catching  pink  lights  from  the 
blaze.  It  was  the  smell  of  baking  bread  that  had  brought  me  to 
the  door,  bread  baked  by  Mrs.  Pikey  in  an  oven  which  formed  a 
sort  of  annex  to  the  house,  and  whose  odour  was  wafted  across 
the  quay  to  play  among  the  reed  and  litter  stacks  which  were  so 
delightful  to  climb  up  and  slide  down,  if  only  Pikey  didn't  catch 
you  at  it.  The  opening  of  that  oven  door  and  the  perfume  of  baking 
dough  that  it  let  loose  would  take  me  to  Mrs.  Pikey's  threshold, 
for  on  those  days  she  made  harvest  cakes  as  well  as  bread — -pale 
buns,  heavy  and  sticky  with  currants,  that  my  soul  loved,  and  if 
Mrs.  Pikey  was  in  a  good  temper,  or  if  we  could  make  ourselves 
sufficiently  fascinating,  or  if,  which  was  more  probable,  she  desired 
to  be  instantly  rid  of  us,  a  cake,  so  hot  as  with  difficulty  to  be 
retained  in  our  dirty  hands,  was  the  result  of  our  visit. 

I  suppose  in  our  very  young  days  we  were  on  far  better  terms 
with  Mrs.  Pikey  than  later,  when  we  came  home  from  school,  but, 
then,  Mrs.  Pikey  as  she  grew  older  grew  more  acid  towards  us. 
She  held  us  in  suspicion :  I  remember  those  were  the  words  she 
used  and  she  was  for  ever  whipping  up  Pikey  to  look  after  us. 
'  Them  young  warmen  were  out  on  Burrough's  mesh  again  ter 
mornen,  bahd's-nesting,  I  be  bound.  They  ain't  above  taken 
pheasants'  eggs  and  all,  and  sucken  on  'em.'  (True,  Mrs.  Pikey, 
but  how  hungry  we  were  and  how  nasty  they  tasted,  though  we 
pretended  they  were  nectar  and  swore  they  gave  us  strength  and 
agility  to  fly  the  dykes  with  jumping  poles.)  '  Why  yer  don't 
castle  the  young  warmens  and  dew  yer  duty,  yer  old  fule,  yer, 
I  can't  think.'  Our  guilty  ears  often  caught  these  complaints 
wafted  across  the  water,  and  we  pulled  our  row-boat  with  the 
vigour  school-boys  can  put  into  their  oars  when  we  heard  Pikey 
answer  :  '  I'll  get  inter  my  bot  and  be  arter  'em,'  and  we  saw  him 
emerge  from  the  little  dyke  at  the  back  of  his  house  to  start  the 
chase.  The  threat  to  be  '  castled  '  made  our  blood  chill  as  it  did 
that  of  most  Norfolk  boys  who  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Norwich.  It  was  hateful  to  be  chased  off  in  this  way,  it  was 
ignominious  to  have  to  quake  as  we  sometimes  quaked,  and  Pikey 
could  never  be  brought  to  hear  reason.  Sir  Reginald,  who  owned 
both  the  big  and  little  broad,  we  could  at  times  get  round  with  a 
written  note  from  our  parents  or  by  boldly  accosting  him  and  asking 
for  a  day's  fishing,  he  being  a  weak  man  and  open  to  guile. 

'  Yes,  only  don't  go  on  the  big  broad  disturbing  the  fowl,  under- 
stand ?  And  don't  let  my  keeper  catch  you  on  the  marshes  either. 
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and  this  permission  is  for  one  day  only.  Young  devils,'  we  would 
hear  him  add  as  he  swung  off.  But  Sir  Reginald  was  often  abroad 
and  the  shootings  and  fishings  let — that's  how  the  trouble  started 
when  we  came  home  for  the  holidays  and  found  the  Hall  closed 
or  a  stranger  in  it.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Pikey  kept  Pikey  up 
to  his  duty  and  got  even  with  us  and,  well — we  had  to  get  even 
with  her. 

Once  on  a  beautifully  misty  morning,  Pikey  still  abed  and 
daylight  only  just  breaking,  we  started  spinning  on  the  river.  The 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents  as  we  set  out  on  that  expedition 
the  first  morning  of  our  August  holidays,  such  rain  as  only  Norfolk 
can  produce,  and  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour's  rowing  we  had 
to  stop  and  bale,  for  the  bottom-boards  were  afloat.  Save  that 
the  rain  hissed  as  it  hit  the  waters  all  was  still,  the  reeds  bending 
with  the  wet,  though  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  them ;  it  was 
one  of  the  mornings  of  one's  life  when  pike  bite  ravenously,  and  no 
sooner  had  we  extracted  the  spoon  from  a  fish  and  cleaned  the  line 
and  made  a  fresh  cast  than  we  were  into  another.  I  suppose 
every  fisherman  if  he  has  persisted  in  the  pursuit  and  taken  every 
opportunity  offered  can  speak  of  one  day  of  reward  such  as  this 
and  is  content  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  dream  of  that  hour  or  two 
of  fast  sport.  I  know  I  have  dreamt  of  the  morning  when  Hugh 
and  I,  aged  respectively  eleven  and  twelve,  caught,  turn  and  turn 
about,  rowing  and  trolling,  six  pike  each  in  that  mile  of  the  river 
leading  to  the  prohibited  waters  of  Rushworth.  Twelve  goodly 
jack  !  nothing  astonishing  in  weight,  for  big  fish  are  only  captured 
in  the  winter  and  I  don't  think  our  largest  weighed  more  than  six 
or  seven  pounds,  but  they  were  game  ones  and  tried  our  none  too 
strong  tackle.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  fish  being  so  beautifully 
'  on '  that  morning  which  led  us  into  temptation  and  made  us 
decide  to  risk  Pikey  being  early  abroad,  and  for  once  Nature  came 
to  our  aid.  The  rain  had  ceased  with  a  last  rattling  storm  and 
the  sun  had  come  out  hot  and  fierce.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
steam  was  rising  from  the  water,  the  soaking  marshes,  and  the 
reed-beds,  rolling  along  like  smoke  from  a  thousand  bonfires,  to 
rise  in  opal  columns  till  it  became  an  etherial  pink  mist  from  which 
only  the  tops  of  the  distant  poplars  and  the  summit  of  St.  Helen's 
tower  emerged.  On  the  broad  you  could  not  see  twenty  yards 
ahead 

One  thing  only  we  feared  :   if  Pikey  were  afloat,  hidden,  as  he 
sometimes  hid,  in  a  reed-bed,  we  might  row  on  to  him  before  we 
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could  discern  his  presence.  We  took  our  boots  off  as  we  entered 
the  broad  and  fished  and  rowed  in  stockinged  feet  for  fear  of  the 
noise  our  shoes  might  make  while  changing  from  rod  to  oars,  and 
we  lay  perdu  for  some  minutes  listening  for  a  splash.  Our  row- 
locks were  always  well  greased  and  worked  as  smoothly  and  noise- 
lessly as  a  well-running  engine,  but  we  knew  Pikey's  short  jerk  of 
a  stroke  and  the  little  squeal  his  oars  made.  There  was  not  a 
sound  save  the  constant  scream  of  a  coot  or  the  squeak  of  a  water- 
hen  and  the  buffling  and  splash  of  water  as  one  or  the  other  fought 
or  beat  the  waters  with  its  wings.  Crested  grebe  were  fishing  and 
a  heron  called  '  Frank — Fr — a — n — k,'  as  he  sailed  overhead.  Not 
a  soul  was  about,  only  a  mist  getting  thicker  and  a  sun,  blurred 
to  a  swollen  orange,  coming  in  and  out  of  the  fog,  water  pale  green 
and  oily.  '  Now  for  it,'  whispered  Hugh,  '  and  bags  I  the  first 
spin.  I  can  smell  the  beggars,  why  the  whole  place  stinks  of  fish,' 
and  indeed  there  was  a  perfume  rising  from  the  waters,  something 
of  fresh-cut  cucumber  and  boiled  salmon.  '  Be  careful  not  to 
clatter  the  net  when  you  land  my  fish,  sound  carries  so  far  in  a  fog,' 
was  a  last  injunction  as  silently  we  set  forth  on  the  broad.  If 
we  had  done  so  well  on  the  public  river  what  awaited  us  on  Pikey- 
protected  waters  a  morning  like  this  ?  Our  hearts  literally  thumped 
with  expectation. 

But  not  a  fish,  though  Hugh  made  cast  after  cast  and  I  pulled 
patiently  on.  At  last  I  saw  him  strike — what  was  it  ?  One  of 
the  goliaths  we  knew  existed  in  these  waters  ?  The  catch  did 
not  even  need  the  net.  '  This  one  doesn't  count,'  said  Hugh, 
'  weighs  hardly  two-and-a-half  pounds,'  and  he  unhooked  it  and 
flung  it  contemptuously  amidst  the  others.  Round  the  broad  I 
went  again  and  Hugh  hooked  another  even  smaller  than  the  first. 
'  Rum  thing,'  said  he,  '  that  they  were  so  ravenously  on  in  the  river 
and  not  here.  I  vote  we  chuck  it,  let's  land,  there's  a  breeze  in 
those  trees  and  old  Pikey'll  soon  spot  us  out  here.  We'll  go  up 
to  the  Priory  and  get  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  I'm  hungry,'  and  I  was 
too.  They  would  be  milking  now  for  it  was  nearly  six. 

'  But  supposing  Pikey  looks  into  our  boat  when  we  are  at  the 
farm  ?  ' 

'  What  if  he  does,  we  got  all  of  them  in  the  river,  that's  truth. 
And  we  are  just  rowing  across  to  get  milk  and  are  going  back  to 
fish  the  river  again.' 

As  we  landed  and  tied  up  to  the  quay  the  mist  was  blowing 
away  in  long  streamers  and  Pikey's  house,  touched  by  the  sun, 
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showed  a  rich  lemon  colour  thatch  glistening  and  dripping  at  the 
eaves  in  showers. 

'  Look  !  There  goes  the  old  chap  up  the  hill,  he  has  not  even 
seen  us  land/  said  Hugh  exultingly.  I,  too,  was  glad  ;  unlike 
Hugh  I  was  always  fearful  of  meeting  Pikey,  for  even  if  perfectly 
innocent  at  the  moment  there  were  so  many  back  numbers  to  be 
referred  to. 

'  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Pikey  is  still  in  bed  ?  '  whispered  Hugh,  and 
I  answered  :  '  Of  course  she  is,  the  fire's  not  yet  lighted,  you  can 
see  that  by  the  chimney.' 

The  sight  of  an  open  window  attracted  our  attention,  for  we 
both  knew  in  what  an  unholy  atmosphere  of  *  fug '  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pikey  loved  to  sleep,  and  the  only  explanation  of  the  matter  was 
that  Mrs.  Pikey  in  her  office  of  keeper  of  the  keeper  had  felt  it  her 
duty  to  have  an  early  '  peek  out.'  That  open  window  gave  truth 
to  Shakespeare's  saying  : 

'  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done'- 

for  Hugh  at  once  exclaimed  '  Let's  tip-toe  back  to  the  boat  and 
get  those  little  squits  of  jack  we  got  out  of  the  broad  and  chuck 
them  in  to  her  ;  great  joke,  they  are  very  lively  and  we  are  bound 
to  land  them  on  the  bed  for  it  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  room. 
It's  an  easy  shot  if  we  get  well  under  the  window  and  then  we'll 
slip  back  to  the  boat  without  her  seeing  us.  It's  only  right  they 
should  have  the  two  fish  taken  on  their  blessed  broad,  a  kind  of 
Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  Come  on.'  Hot 
milk  forgotten  we  tip-toed  back  to  the  boat,  found  our  fish,  and 
carrying,  with  finger  and  thumb  between  their  eyes,  the  shiny, 
slime-covered  '  reptiles,'  we  advanced  to  the  house.  The  window 
which  stood  so  invitingly  open  was  not  the  dormer  above  the  door 
but  a  small  one,  knocked  into  the  gable  end  and  looking  out  on  to 
the  broad  ;  it  had  been  put  in  for  observation  purposes.  A  dyke 
in  which  Pikey  kept  his  boats  ran  almost  under  it  and  there  was 
only  about  a  foot  of  nettle-grown  earth  between  the  dyke  and  the 
end  of  the  house.  On  this  we  got  a  footing  and  then  with  a  lob 
'  slap  '  went  Hugh's  fish  through  the  opening  and  '  slap '  went 
mine,  and  they  must  have  hit  the  wall  at  the  far  side  of  the  room, 
against  which  the  bed  stood.  We  held  our  breaths  during  that 
moment  of  painful  silence  in  which  I  felt  rooted  to  the  soil  and  then 
came  in  a  high-pitched  voice  :  '  What  the  tarnation ?  '  and 
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then  a  scream,  a  scream  so  sharp  and  shrill  that  it  started  us  into 
a  run  and  we  fled  over  reed-shoves  and  litter-heaps  as  fast  as  legs 
could  carry  us,  to  be  followed  by  yells,  more  painful  than  the 
screams.  Hugh  first  reached  the  boat  into  which  he  slid ;  I 
followed,  and  as  I  peeped  round  the  end  of  the  litter-stack  I  saw 
the  awful  apparition  of  Mrs.  Pikey,  night-capped  head  thrust  out 
of  window,  night-gowned  shoulders  wedged  within  the  casement 
as  if  she  were  tying  to  get  out,  while  her  mouth  framed  the  word 
'  Jarge — J — a — r — ge.' 

We  dared  not  row  out  on  to  the  broad  but  hugged  the  shelter 
of  litter-stacks  and  reed-beds  and  so  got  home  by  divers  and  tortuous 
dykes  across  the  marshes  to  the  Fleet  and  round  by  St.  Benet's — 
two  hours  it  took  us  this  journey  of  half  an  hour.  And  long 
after  we  had  put  distance  between  us  we  rcould  hear  '  Jarge — • 
J — a — r — ge '  being  cried  from  the  window. 

Years  and  years  afterwards,  when  on  a  fortnight's  holiday  from 
the  stress  and  toil  of  London  life,  I  visited  those  waters  again, 
I  heard  that  Pikey  lay  adying.  As  fast  as  I  could  row  I  pulled  once 
more  to  Rushworth  ;  I  wanted  to  grasp  that  knotted  hand  and  say 
good-bye  to  the  old  man.  I  found  him  upstairs,  propped  up  in 
bed ;  his  clean-cut  features  were  the  colour  of  alabaster  and  his 
grey  locks  and  whiskers  like  spun  silk.  His  eyes  were  dull :  it 
was  a  minute  or  two  before  he  recognised  me,  then  he  feebly  raised 
a  hand  which  seemed  heavy  as  I  held  it. 

I  had  brought  with  me  some  fine  old  brandy  and  I  urged  him 
to  take  a  drop.  '  Ah  !  that's  proper,'  he  muttered,  '  warmth  and 
nourishment.  That  be  wery  kind  on  yer,  Master  Charles,  that's 
something  like,  that  be.'  Certainly  it  revived  the  old  man,  for 
his  eyes  shone  again  and  we  began  to  talk  of  years  ago.  I  looked 
out  of  the  little  window  on  to  the  grey  waters  of  the  broad  and 
then  I  said  *  Do  you  remember  when  the  two  jack  came  plump 
through  that  window  on  to  Mrs.  Pikey  in  bed  ? ' 

In  a  moment  strength  returned  to  the  old  man.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  his  right  hand  shot  out,  and  his  eyes  for  a 
second  flashed  in  the  manner  which  used  to  frighten  me  as  a  boy. 
Shaking  a  finger  at  me  he  exclaimed  '  "Well,  there,  I  allus  knew 
that  wor  you  and  Master  Hugh — young  warmens ! '  A  smile 
illuminated  his  features  and  a  chuckle  came  from  him  which  seemed 
to  start  somewhere  near  his  feet  and  to  shake  his  body  all  over — 
for  a  moment  or  two  he  could  not  speak  and  then  in  a  weaker  voice 
he  uttered  this :  '  And  as  my  poor  old  'oman  wor  getten  out  o' 
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bed  one  o'  them  jack  nipped  her  on  ter  rump,'  and  he  lay  back 
laughing  till  I  thought  he  would  choke.  When  I  left  him  he  was 
still  chuckling  and  ejaculating  :  '  Ter  think  on  it,  nipped  her,  it 
did,  Gawd  bless  yer,  Master  Charles,  yer  ha'  given  me  something 
ter  think  on,  yer  ha',  I'll  die  laughing  about  that  'ere.'  And  I 
think  he  did,  for  by  nightfall  Pikey  was  at  rest. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  believe  it  was  the  winter  of  1890-1891, 
a  winter  of  iron  frosts  and  deep  snow,  a  winter  which  lasted  from 
November  to  March  with  the  broad  laid  solid  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
with  only  a  channel-way  opening  with  the  tide,  when  we,  as  Hugh 
put  it,  '  fairly  housed  Mrs.  Pikey  in.'  I  remember  that  we  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  London  and  had  expended  the  last  of  our  Christmas 
boxes  in  gold-fish  for  pike  bait,  for  we  had  heard  that  the  man  who 
had  hired  the  &ushworth  shootings  and  fishings  had  missed  the 
largest  pike  seen  on  the  broad  for  years — its  weight  was  put  at 
twenty-five  pounds.  He  had  bungled  the  landing,  had  got  it  under 
his  boat  instead  of  into  it,  and  the  fish  had  broken  away.  We 
set  our  mind  on  that  pike  and  meant  having  it. 

The  tenant,  we  heard,  had  gone  away  and  it  was  doubtful  if 
he  would  fish  again  that  winter.  I  must  say  we  tried  fair  means 
first ;  over  to  Pikey's  we  went.  The  first  person  we  met  on  the 
quay  was  Mrs.  Pikey  and  our  hearts  sank,  for  she  was  wearing  one 
of  Pikey's  brown  velveteen  coats  and  we  knew  what  that  meant : 
Pikey  was  laid  up  and  Mrs.  Pikey  was  on  duty. 
'  Where's  Pikey  ?  '  we  inquired. 

'  HI  indoors  with  the  screwmatics.  What  do  you  want  along 
o'  he  ? '  she  asked  suspiciously. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  we  just  thought  we  should  like  to  see  him,  that's 
all,'  we  replied  evasively. 

'  And  what  in  the  name  o'  goodness  for  ?  Yer  ain't  so  partial 
o'  seeing  him — 'cept  ter  run  away  from  him.  Yer  knows  I  allus 
dew  ha'  my  suspicions  on  yer.  Yer  ain't  up  ter  no  gude  wanting 
ter  see  he,  I'll  warrant.  Been  adoing  something  yer  shouldn't — 
lestways  yer  be  agoing  tew.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Pikey,'  and  then  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands. 
'  We  were  only  wondering  if  we  might  have  the  key  of  the  big 
broad  and  try  for  that  big  fish  now  that  the  gentleman  has  gone 
away.' 

'  Lawk-a-mussy  me !  what  next  ?  Well,  yer  can  save  yer 
breath  o'  asken  the  old  chap.  Whilst  he  be  laid  by  I  be  dewen 
the  keeperen,  and  I  'on't  ha'  yer  nigh  the  broad.  Our  instructions 
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is  ter  keep  the  waters  quiet  and  I  hain't  going  ter  ha'  a  parcel  o' 
boys  trouncing  about  in  them.  The  key  o'  the  big  broad,  indeed, 
tain't  likely ! ' 

This  was  a  damper.  However  we  persisted  and  marched  into 
the  cottage  with  the  old  woman  at  our  heels.  We  again  made  our 
request  to  the  old  man  who,  with  one  leg  up  on  a  stool,  was  seated 
by  the  fire.  Pikey  was  always  more  tractable  when  laid  up  and 
we  felt  that  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Pikey's  voluble  objections 
he  might  have  granted  our  request.  He  shook  his  head :  '  'Tis 
unsarten  if  the  gentleman  be  comen  back ;  that  mollified  him 
considerable  losen'  that  great  owd  fish.  He  may  ha'  a  mind  ter 
try  for  him  again.  He  make  a  poor  hand  on  it,  he  dew,  but  there 
'tis,  I  can't  grant  yer  no  permission.' 

'  So  there  ter  be,  Master  Hugh,  now  yer  knoWs,  and  don't  let 
me  catch  yer  nigh  the  broad.'  Thus  did  Mrs.  Pikey  stay  all  further 
discussion.  Hugh's  eyes  were  wandering  round  the  room  and  there 
on  a  nail  temptingly  hung  the  key  of  the  padlocked  chains  which 
kept  all  would-be  sportsmen  out  of  the  big  broad. 

We  left  with  hopes  that  Mr.  Pikey  would  soon  be  restored  to 
health  and  the  promise  to  bring  some  illustrated  papers  when  we 
came  again.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '  I  asked  when  we  were 
some  distance  from  Mrs.  Pikey  who  had  followed  us  out  of 
the  cottage,  and  Hugh  answered  :  '  Try  and  bag  that  key  to- 
morrow.' 

'  But  they  will  miss  it  directly  off  the  nail.' 
'  There's  an  old  key  at  home,  the  very  image  of  it — only  it 
won't  open  the  lock.    Whilst  you  show  him  the  papers  I'll  exchange 
it.    They'll  never  know,  and  Mrs.  Pikey  won't  be  rowing  on  the 
big  broad  this  weather,  I  bet.' 

To  cut  a  long  story  short  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plan 
succeeded,  for  while  I  turned  over  the  pictures  for  Pikey's  edifica- 
tion, Hugh  with  his  back  to  the  wall  dexterously  exchanged  keys 
and  not  even  Mrs.  Pikey,  blowing  up  her  fire,  had  any  suspicions. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  and  snowing  hard  when  we  left  the  cottage. 
There  was  promise  of  a  great  blizzard  that  night,  and  we  gloated 
inwardly  at  the  thought  of  a  nice  drift  against  the  door  to  fix  in 
our  enemy  to-morrow  morning  and  keep  her  occupied  for  a  bit. 
All  we  needed  was  just  one  extra  hour  in  which  to  bag  our  fish  before 
the  keeper's  wife  did  her  early  patrol. 

The  snow  of  the  morning  had  been  carefully  swept  back  by 
Mrs.  Pikey  and  it  lay,  heaped  up,  on  either  side  of  the  cobbled 
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path  from  gate  to  door.  But  now  the  blizzard  meant  business, 
and  as  we  hung  about  the  cottage  for  half  an  hour  we  watched  it 
coming  in  clouds  as  fine  as  flour  across  the  broad,  making  white 
eyebrows  of  the  eaves  of  Pikey's  cottage,  and  the  path  was  again 
covered  and  there  was  a  perceptible  drift  against  the  door. 

'What  we  want  to  do  is  to  help  that  drift ;  let's  see  if  we  can 
get  into  the  maltings  and  borrow  shovels,'  Hugh  remarked,  and 
we  found  two  wooden  ones,  good  for  a  silent  job,  we  thought.  It 
was  nearly  dark  now  and  we  had  the  whole  quay  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  heaps  of  snow  we  plied  our  malt  shovels  so  that  soon  there 
was  a  pile  against  the  door  as  high  as  the  lintel.  *  With  luck,' 
said  Hugh,  as  we  looked  with  pride  on  the  finished  job,  '  and  if 
the  wind  keeps  as  straight  from  the  north-east  as  it  is  now,  that 
little  heap  should  help  the  drift  considerably.' 

*  It's  doing  that  now,'  I  replied,  noticing  that  our  work  was 
being  beautifully  levelled  and  covered  by  a  fresh  gust  of  eddies 
which  whirled  the  snow  along  the  ground  and  on  to  our  heaped-up 
door.  Replacing  the  shovels  we  walked  home  by  the  road,  a  painful 
tramp  through  drifts  that  tried  even  our  young  legs. 

By  the  early  morning  the  blizzard  had  spent  itself  and  the  sky 
was  clear  and  bright,  showing  the  deepest  fall  of  snow  of  all  that 
hard  winter. 

It  was  only  just  daybreak  when  with  the  aid  of  the  key  we 
took  our  boat  through  the  channel  entrance  to  the  broad.  We  had 
pumped  Pikey  sufficiently  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  haunt 
of  the  large  fish,  which  had  so  ignominiously  broken  up  the  London 
gentleman.  The  water  was  still  open  enough  to  leave  a  passage 
for  our  boat  and  it  looked  black  against  the  surrounding  ice. 

For  one  hour  would  we  fish.  The  drift  against  Pikey's  door 
would  occupy  his  wife  all  that  time,  we  knew,  and  if  we  couldn't 
hook  the  beggar  by  then — well,  he  wasn't  feeding  and  we  could 
give  up  the  venture.  So  the  best  and  largest  gold-fish  in  our  bait- 
can  was  cast  over  the  side  and  we  watched  it  swim  away.  In  a 
moment  there  was  a  swirl  and  a  splash  and  we,  who  had  been 
arranging  for  an  hour's  fishing,  found  that  we  were  into  our  prize 
in  the  first  minute.  Hugh  slacked  off  the  line  :  *  Let  him  take  it 
well  down  him,'  he  whispered.  *  I  shan't  strike  yet.'  The  excite- 
ment of  those  moments  of  waiting !  The  knocking  of  the  ripples 
against  the  boat  was  the  counterpart  to  the  beating  of  our  hearts 
as  we  watched  the  line  being  taken  out  and  torn  away  from  the 
reel.  '  Now,'  said  Hugh,  and  he  struck ;  for  a  second  it  was  as 
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if  his  hook  were  into  a  log,  then  the  rod  bent  and  he  had  to  steady 
himself  in  the  boat.  '  He  is  on/  he  exclaimed  ecstatically  ;  '  my 
word  !  he  is  pulling.'  First  this  way  and  then  that  went  the  line 
and  then  down  into  the  depths,  straight  as  an  arrow.  '  Keep  him 
on  the  move,  don't  let  him  weed  up,  whatever  you  do,'  I  cried. 

'  Yes,  it's  all  very  well,  but  I  can't  move  him.  Hullo  !  he's 
off  again,'  Hugh  called  in  reply.  The  fish  only  showed  once— an 
anxious  moment  when  he  came  to  the  surface  and  shook  his  head 
like  a  dog.  But  down  he  went  again  and  gradually  Hugh  tired 
him  and  without  another  struggle  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  I  slipped  the  gaff  into  his  gills  and  the  London  gentleman's 
fish  lay  in  our  boat,  angrily  flapping  and  bending  his  body  into 
half  circles. 

'  After  all,  he's  not  such  a  very  big  one,'  said  Hugh,  giving  him 
his  quietus  with  the  butt  end  of  the  gaff.  '  Not  over  fourteen 
pounds,  I  bet,  and  the  man  said  he  was  over  twenty  ;  still  he  was 
worth  coming  for.'  He  was,  in  fact,  the  largest  fish  we  had  ever 
landed  and  we  were  able  to  make  sure  he  was  the  fish  we  wanted, 
for  his  lip  showed  that  he  had  been  recently  hooked.  We  decided 
after  this  to  abandon  sport,  for  we  knew  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  Mrs.  Pikey  would  be  on  the  broad  in  her  boat,  looking 
round.  As  silently  as  we  had  come  we  returned  through  the 
chains,  carefully  locking  them,  and  in  a  convenient  reed-bush 
placed  our  fish. 

'  Pretty  morning's  work,  neatly  done,'  was  the  thought  of  us 
both.  It  only  remained  to  call  on  Pikey  and  exchange  the  keys 
and  all  would  be  well.  Through  the  still  open  channel  of  the  little 
broad  we  rowed  and,  landing,  made  our  way  to  Pikey's  cottage. 
The  sight  that  met  us  filled  us  with  speechless  amazement. 

There  was  a  solid  wall  of  snow  from  just  under  the  eaves, 
stretching  like  the  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  front  gate — we  had 
sealed  in  our  enemy  very  successfully.  From  one  dormer  Pikey's 
head  was  thrust  out  and  from  another  Mrs.  Pikey  surveyed  the 
scene,  while  in  acrid  terms  she  directed  a  small  boy,  who  with  an 
inadequate  spade  was  trying  to  dig  his  way  into  the  door.  '  Well, 
Pikey,'  we  called  out,  '  what  a  storm  last  night,  what  a  drift  in 
front  of  your  front  door,'  and  Hugh  added  '  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.' 

'  No,  nor  yet  no  one  else,  and  tain't  altogether  the  hand  o'  the 
Almighty,  I  don't  reckon,'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Pikey. 

We  ignored  the  remark  and  turned  to  the  keeper  :    '  We'll 
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get  some  shovels,  Pikey,  and  '11  soon  shift  this  ;    you  see  what 
willing  hands  can  do  in  about  ten  minutes.' 

'  Thank  you  wery  much,'  he  began,  but  from  the  adjacent 
window  Mrs.  Pikey's  voice  interrupted  :  *  Yes,  the  same  willen 
hands  as  helped  put  it  there  can  take  it  away  again,  I 
reckon.' 

'  Yer  musn't  pay  no  regards  ter  what  she  say,  she  be  naturally 
a  little  upset  over  this  ere  wisitation,'  spoke  Pikey.  '  She  couldn't 
get  out  ter  ha'  a  look  round  this  mornen',  me  being  laid  up  and  all, 
and  I  couldn't  clear  the  owd  doorway,  but  if  yer'd  kindly  lend  a 
hand,  for  that  there  boy  Albert  he  don't  kind  o'  make  no  hand  on 
it  at  all,  he  don't.' 

'  Certainly,  Pikey,  we'll  borrow  some  malt  shovels  and  we'll 
soon  dig  you  out.  Lucky  we  came  over  with  some  more  picture 
papers  fcr  you,'  and  so  saying  we  fetched  the  shovels  and  started 
work.  The  job  took  longer  than  we  anticipated,  for  Mrs.  Pikey 
was  exacting  in  her  demands  : 

'  Dew  yer  take  it  out  o'  the  garden  gate  and  hull  it  onter  quay. 
I  don't  want  all  the  slush  apouren  inter  my  house  when  the  thaw 
come.  Dew  yer  hull  it  over  fence,  I  say.' 

We  hulled  it,  and  very  soon  we  had  to  take  off  our  coats,  for 
the  drift  was  solid  and  the  work  heavy.  Mrs.  Pikey  seemed  to 
be  gloating  over  our  enforced  labours.  Presently  we  uncovered 
the  threshold.  '  Yer'll  find  a  besom  round  side  o'  the  house, 
I'll  ask  yer  ter  be  gude  enow  ter  sweep  path  right  clean,'  were  the 
next  orders,  which  we  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Then  Mrs.  Pikey 
opened  her  front  door  and  her  little  red  eyes  gleamed.  *  One  o' 
these  days  I  shall  cop  yer  at  yer  warious  entertainments,'  she  hissed. 
'  Yer  may  be  as  artful  as  monkeys,  but  yer'll  be  found  out  as  sure 
as  my  name's  Martha  Pikey.' 

'  But — Mrs.  Pikey '  we  began. 

'  That's  enow,  we  don't  want  ter  hear  no  talk  about  it.  'Tis 
marvellous  strange,  Master  Hugh,  we  never  gets  none  o'  these 
wisitations  when  yer  tew  be  at  schule.  If  I'd  my  way  there  'ud 
be  no  such  things  as  holidays,  then  honest  folk  might  live  in 
peace ' 

'  Look  yer  here,  Martha,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  *  the  young 
gents  may  be  all  yer  say,  but  surely  they  can't  be  held  responsible 
for  snowstorms  such  as  we  had  last  night.  Mrs.  Pikey  is  wunnerful 
upset  this  mornen,'  he  added,  turning  to  Hugh,  '  so  yer  must 
forgive  her ' 
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*  And  here  are  some  more  pictures  for  you,'  put  in  Hugh,  anxious 
to  change  the  subject. 

'  Forgive  her !  Well,  there ! '  Mrs.  Pikey  burst  into  angry 
conjectures.  *  If  only  I  knowed  what  they  be  arter  over  here  this 
time  o'  mornen ;  up  ter  some  o'  their  games,  I  bet.  Up  ter  no 
gude,  that  be  a  sure  moral.'  She  was  retiring  to  the  back  kitchen 
as  she  spoke  and  she  continued  talking  at  us  from  the  sink  as  she 
washed  up.  '  But,  there,  Pikey  allus  was  a  fule,  anyone  can  take 
him  in.  Howsomever  he  became  a  gamekeeper  beat  me,  much 
less  the  broad-keeper.  Why,  if  it  worn't  for  me  there  wouldn't 
be  a  fish  in  the  water  or  a  bahd  in  the  air.' 

*  She  keep  amobben,  allus  dew  when  she  be  upsetlike,'  Pikey 
apologised.     '  Lor,  that  snew  last  night,  I  never  knew  anything 
like  it.    Roads  be  all  blocked,  Albert  tell  me.' 

'  That  they  are,'  we  assured  him. 

'Anyhow  here  come  postman,  he  ha'  got  through  them,'  and 
Mrs.  Pikey,  wiping  her  hands,  went  to  receive  a  letter,  and  with 
her  departure  from  the  cottage  the  opportunity  to  change  keys 
was  once  more  given  us.  '  Gentleman  be  acomen  end  o'  the  week 
to  have  another  try  for  that  big  fish  and  he  mean  ter  stay  till  he 
get  it,'  she  announced. 

'  Oh,  he  dew,  dew  he  ?  Well,  he  may  try,  but  he  be  a  poor 
tule  at  catchen  fish,  I  don't  fancy  he'll  get  un.'  Neither  did  we, 
though  we  did  not  venture  an  opinion. 

*  Well,  I'll  see  tew  it  as  noe  one  else  dew,'  asserted  Mrs.  Pikey, 
and  then  her  eye  wandered  to  the  key  which  Hugh  had  just  replaced. 
She  took  it  off  the  nail.    '  They  dew  say  as  how  them  steel  rings 
are  gude  for  the  screwmatics,  shouldn't  wonder  as  how  a  steel 
key  might  answer  the  same  purpose,  anyways  I'll  try  un,'  and  she 
threaded  the  key  on  a  piece  of  tape,  hung  it  round  her  neck,  and 
thrust  it  into  her  bosom.     '  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  seem  ter  ha' 
suspicions  as  someone  might  interfere  along  o'  that  key,  they  'on't 
now.    'Tis  better  ter  keep  harm  out  o'  harm's  way,'  she  added 
with  a  searching  glance  at  both  of  us.  * 

For  something  to  say  I  remarked  to  Pikey  that  we  were  glad 
we  happened  to  be  in  Rushworth  so  early  and  able  to  dig  them  out, 
and  as  he  thanked  us  Mrs.  Pikey  sniffed  and  repeated  '  Happened  ! ' 
We  left  the  cottage  before  anything  further  could  be  said,  but  as 
we  walked  we  could  hear  the  old  man  remonstrating  with  his  wife. 
Uselessly,  of  course ;  the  last  word  was  always  with  Mrs.  Pikey  : 
'  There  be  fules  and  fules,  big  and  little,  in  the  world.  If  them 
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tew  didn't  have  a  hand  in  this  there  drift  my  suspicions  be  wholly 
wrong  uns  and  I  never  knowed  'em  fail  yet — not  as  regards  them 
young  warmen.  They  wor  up  ter  some  o'  their  pranks,  I  knows. 
The  Almighty  don't  half  bury  up  housen  in  snow  drifts,  tain't 
likely.  And  what's  more,'  and  here  her  voice  rose  shrill  and  carried 
across  the  quay,  '  if  the  gentleman  don't  catch  that  'ere  big  pike 
I  shall  put  tew  and  tew  together  and  know  the  reason  why.' 

Only  the  other  day  Hugh  and  I  were  fishing  for  pike  in  those 
same  waters.  In  my  pocket  was  a  letter  which  ran  thus  : 

' ...  By  all  means  have  a  day's  fishing  or  a  week  if  you  like. 
I  will  instruct  my  keeper  to  wait  on  you  and  to  do  all  he  can  to 
ensure  good  sport.  If  you  want  lunch  or  tea  or  a  drink,  come  up 
to  the  Hall,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you.  .  .  .' 

As  we  passed  through  the  chains  Hugh  examined  the  key. 
'  It's  the  same,'  he  said.  '  I  remember  the  little  nick  at  the  end 
of  it,'  and  he  passed  it  back  to  the  keeper  with  a  sigh.  We  had 
excellent  sport,  several  fish  up  to  ten  pounds.  *  But  somehow,' 
said  my  companion,  putting  on  the  bait,  '  fishing  is  not  nearly  as 
exciting  as  it  used  to  be  when  we  were  boys.  It's  not  half  the  fun 
being  given  permission  to  fish.' 

Later  he  remarked  :  '  If  I  get  into  a  really  good  one,  I  think 
I  shall  walk  over  with  it  to  Panxworth  where  Mrs.  Pikey  is  laid 
to  rest.' 

'  What  on  earth  f or  ? '  I  asked. 

'  I'll  make  a  wreath  of  it,  curl  it  like  they  do  whiting,  and  lay 
it  on  her  grave.' 

'  And  do  you  think  her  spirit  would  appreciate  the  act  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Hugh  thoughtfully.  '  I'm  afraid  not,'  he 
added  presently,  'for  though  I  should  do  it  with  all  reverence 
and  in  love  of  her,  I  fear  even  such  an  act  would  once  more  raise 
her  suspicions.' 

CHAELES  FIELDING  MARSH. 
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A   TRAGEDY  OF  ERROR  : 

BEING 

A   CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS   'THE   TRUTH  ABOUT   1918.' 
BY  CAPTAIN  W.  L.  BLENNERHASSETT,  D.S.O. 

THE  German  Generals"  having  given  the  world  the  unsavoury 
spectacle  of  a  squabble  among  themselves,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  Entente  would  appraise  the  virtue  of 
silence.  However,  it  was  not  to  be.  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington's 
demand  in  the  October  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
for  '  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  whole  of  the  details  '  merely 
yields  to  the  clamour  of  our  age,  which  is  supremely  impatient. 

So  much  in  reference  to  a  controversy  concerning  '  The  Truth 
about  1918,'  which  has  burst  into  fresh  flame  in  consequence  of 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Wright  which  appeared  in  the 
September  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  this  article 
Captain  Wright  raises  a  number  of  momentous  issues  :  such  as 
the  question  of  the  general  reserves  available  on  either  side  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  the  question  of  unity  of  command,  and,  above  all, 
the  fronts  of  attack  selected  by  the  Germans  for  their  attempt  to 
break  through  the  Allied  front.  With  regard  to  this,  we  should 
like  to  make  our  standpoint  clear. 

With  the  author  of  the  revelations,  who  is  understood  to  have 
been  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Council,  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  nor  with  the  question  to  what  extent  his  views  are 
based  on  latent  memory  of  documents  or  on  Versailles  gossip. 
This  we  leave  to  the  two  competent  critics  who  have  come  down 
on  him — Lieut.-Colonel  Repington  and  Major-General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice,1  for  of  this  we  feel  assured— that  neither  of  the  two 
critics  named  could  possibly  resent  an  indiscretion  unless  they  were 
quite  sure  that  all  through  the  war  they  themselves  have  not  been 
guilty  of  a  like  offence.  .  .  . 

From  our  point  of  view — which  endeavours  to  be  that  of  a 
student  of  history — Captain  Wright's  disclosures  are  of  interest 
not  only  with  reference  to  matters  which  his  opponents  allow  to 
have  been  correctly  stated  by  him — for  example,  his  analysis  of  the 
proposed  Allied  G.H.Q.  reserve — but  on  issues  where  he  is  accused 

1In  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  and  National  Review  respectively 
(October  numbers). 
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of  having  fallen  into  grave  error.  For  what  lie  reproduces  before 
us — consciously  or  unconsciously — is  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles, 
which,  in  the  throes  of  great  events,  intermittently  became  the 
centre  of  the  world's  interest.  We  appreciate  the  revelations  for 
the  momentous  questions  they  have  raised,  the  bearing  of  which 
has  not  escaped  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington. 

We  believe  it  axiomatic  to  declare  that  the  weightiest  decisions 
of  men  are  often  influenced  by  the  most  trivial  considerations, 
the  petty  impressions  casually  gathered  on  the  way  to  or  from 
a  conference — -not  to  mention  prejudices  or  personal  motives ; 
these  tend  to  escape  the  historian  who,  long  after  the  event,  scans 
official  records,  but  live  in  the  memory  of  the  eyewitness. 

With  the  multitudinous  issues  raised  now  by  Captain  Peter 
Wright,  now  by  his  critics,  we  do  not  propose  to  deal.  To  our 
mind  the  two  main  questions  which  dominate  the  issue  and  upon 
which  we  propose  to  concentrate  are  (I)  the  relations  of  the 
Civil  Government  to  the  Army  Command,  out  of  which  arises  the 
vital  problem  of  confidence  in  the  military  issue  ;  (II)  the  role 
of  the  '  Intelligence '  in  anticipating  the  exact  front  of  attack 
selected  by  the  Germans  in  the  March  offensive  of  1918,  and  the 
reasons  (in  so  far  as  these  are  ascertainable)  which  caused  its 
advice  to  be  disregarded. 

I.    THE  QUESTION  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MILITARY  ISSUE. 

The  first  point  raised  concerns  the  statement  made  by 
Captain  Wright  that  our  Government  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  '  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  make  peace  while 
still  undefeated,'  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  Man  Power 
having  '  to  decide  whether  the  Allies  should  submit,  compromise, 
or  fight.'  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington,  while  unable  '  to  credit  that 
such  poltroonery  was  ever  contemplated,'  admits  that  '  such 
contemplation  would  throw  light  on  many  episodes '  which  he  has 
'  been  unable  hitherto  to  explain  on  any  other  grounds.' 

The  thesis,  so  worded,  what  can  it  be  but  an  attempt  to  ferret 
out  important  information  ?  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington  has  too 
long  attracted  the  British  public  by  his  well-informed  writings 
for  us  to  doubt  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  British  policy  did  on  many  occasions 
throw  out  peace  feelers.1  Nor  can  they  be  attacked  for  that, 

1  Compare  his  book  The  Firtt  World  War.  (Constable  4  Co.,  1920),  vol.  i. 
p.  501  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  54,  205,  etc. 
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since  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  from 
the  moment  it  could  be  shown  that  the  objects  of  the  war  were 
attained.  If  personages  who  were  high  up  in  the  political  world 
became  shaken  in  their  belief  in  a  complete  military  victory,  they 
may  have  had  two  objects  in  view  :  one  being  the  chaos  resulting 
upon  a  fight  to  a  finish  (which  *  chaos/  I  fear,  we  behold  now) ; 
the  other,  the  desire  to  feel  the  enemy's  pulse  and  establish  clearly 
the  fact  which  the  Western  democracies  required  to  know,  namely, 
that  Prussianism  was  not  amenable  to  reason  until  it  Was  knocked 
out. 

If  such  peace  overtures  be  criticised  ex  posteriori  as  futile,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  democratic  orientation  called  for 
it,  that  the  Entente  was  a  coalition  of  nations  suffering  from  the 
war  in  varying  degrees,  and  having  divergent  political  interests  ; 
finally,  that  this  policy  paid  on  merits,  as  the  peoples  concerned 
shouldered  unheard-of  sufferings  and  acquired  fresh  allies,  while 
Germany,  obstinate  and  sullen,  ended  by  standing  alone — Germania 
contra  mundum. 

It  does  not  require  great  depth  of  political  thought  to  realise 
that  the  downing  and  outing  of  Germany  was  an  invidious  task. 
The  dire  necessity  had  to  be  proved. 

Looking  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  responsible 
statesmen  in  office — themselves  civilians  who  judged  of  events 
at  a  great  distance  and  remained  unaffected  by  the  imperturbable 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  front-line"  soldier — what 
were  the  facts  ? 

'  But  subsequent  years  of  the  war  are  far  less  creditable  to  the 
Allies  than  1914,  for  never  again  during  the  remaining  four  years, 
except  for  a  few  weeks  in  1918,  were  the  Central  Powers  to  Joe 
superior  on  the  Western  European  front  .  .  . ' 

If  Captain  Wright  can  write  thus — as  a  soldier,  and  after  the 
event — what  of  the  civilian  point  of  view  during  the  long  course 
of  a  seemingly  interminable  war  ?  How  could  it  be  explained 
that  our  delay  in  introducing  conscription — apart  from  the 
irregularity  of  sacrifice  it  involved,  as  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
the  Volunteers,  were  killed  first — caused  the  destruction  of  what 
was  left  of  the  old,  highly  trained  Regular  Army,  many  officers, 
N.C.O.'s,  and  men,  whose  experience  would  have  been  invaluable 
in  the  Divisions  of  new  formations,  having  to  be  sacrificed  during 
the  long  intermediate  period  in  enterprises  of  secondary  import — 
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in  the  patrol  and  reconnaissance  work  of  a  tedious  siege-warfare  ? 
How  could  the  public  realise  what  Ludendorff  lived  to  discover, 
namely,  that  on  the  pure  defensive,  under  modern  conditions, 
lines  of  trenches  could  be  far  more  thinly  garrisoned  than  pre-war 
tacticians  anticipated  ?  The  Germans,  after  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne,  the  race  to  the  sea,  and  the  classic  first  battle  of  Ypres, 
rested  on  a  line  of  their  own  selection,  with  all  tactical  advantages 
in  their  favour,  while  the  Allies  had  to  establish  themselves  on  a 
line  facing  them,  and  were  thus  compelled,  during  many  a  long 
month,  to  submit  *  to  the  law  of  their  enemy.  This  apart  from 
the  fact  that  Ypres,  so  costly  in  lives,  was  held  in  1915  for 
its  political  value,  as  its  retention  was  calculated  to  influence 
Italy's  decision  (and,  as  was  believed  as  early  as  December 
1914,  also  Rumania's  resolve)  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Entente.  The  Army  itself  knew  its  moments  of  despondency — 
I  allude  to  the  period  following  upon  the  battle  of  Loos  and 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  High  Command  at  the  close 
of  1915. 

If,  nevertheless,  it  be  held  that  during  the  period  July  1917- 
April  1918,  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  military  issue  in  responsible 
political  quarters  was  greater  than  the  case  warranted,  two 
considerations  are  relevant :  one,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
British,  and  the  other,  that  the  relations  between  the  military 
authorities  and  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  were 
not  such  as  to  make  for  smooth  co-operation. 

As  regards  this,  we  are  not  talking  out  of  school  if  we  say  that 
the  '  Nivelle  interlude  of  April  1917  '  had  given  rise  to  grave 
disorders  in  the  French  Army  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  month 
of  June  of  that  year.  But  while  Petain  settled  down  to  the  task 
of  restoring  confidence,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  serious  troubles 
that  had  occurred  upon  the  political  world  ?  In  my  diary,1  under 
date  July  23,  1917,  occurs  the  following  entry  : 

*  C.  (then  attached  French  Mission,  Fifth  Army)  says  his  father, 
General  C.,  writes  that,  notwithstanding  Michaelis'  denial,  German 
peace  proposals  are  pending,  and  he  has  misgivings  concerning 
(the)  attitude  (of  the)  French  who  might  accept.' 

This  news,  despite  the  importance  of  General  C.,  was  not  very 
alarming,  seeing  that  the  French  defeatist  party  had  been  many 

1  Author's  private  diary  (unpublished). 
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times  foiled  by  the  dogged  firmness  of  the  British  Government. 
However,  as  I  heard  afterwards  from  the  Germans  themselves, 
the  most  dangerous  move  towards  a  '  compromise  peace  '  was 
frustrated  by  the  selection  of  General  Smuts  as  partaker  in  this 
attempt.  The  peculiar  mentality  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  scented 
a  deep  plot  in  the  presence  of  a  Colonial  general  'who,  despite 
his  merits,  could  not  be  the  British  Government's  selected,  genuine 
spokesman  in  a  settlement  which  Was  primarily  European.' 1 
It  is  tempting  to  argue  from  this  incident  that  minute  trifles 
make  for  the  preservation  of  Empires'! 

However,  at  the  time  I  heard  nothing  more,  until  on  February  1, 
1918,  on  Paris  leave,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  person 
of  authority  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  An  old  friendship 
disallowing  all  insincerity,  I  was  told  point-blank  that  the  position 
had  changed,  the  French  Government  being,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  signally  the  firmer  ;  the  British 
Government,  formerly  so  steadfast,  showing  a  marked  inclination 
to  respond  to  German  peace  feelers.  In  this  my  informant  took 
legitimate  pride,  but  pointed  out  the  obvious  danger  (the  currents 
of  opinion  in  his  country  being  more  liable  to  sudden  changes), 
and  concluded  with  the  warning  that,  if  the  Germans  were  to 
affirm  in  the  open  what  they  said  on  the  back  stairs,  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  French  democracy  could  be  induced  to  prolong 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  contested  issues  on  the  Eastern  front, 
which,  however  vital,  were  imperfectly  understood.  A  few  days 
later,  in  London,  an  equally  authoritative  source  confirmed  this 
statement  in  all  its  essentials,  and  not  only  then,  before  the  great " 
Ludendorff  onslaught  of  March  21,  but  as  late  as  the  end  of  April 
1918. 

Now  I  come  to  the  other  point — the  treatment  of  the  statesmen 
at  the  hand  of  the  soldier.  It  is  not  in  disparagement  that  I  say 
that  in  the  British  Army  the  politician  was  viewed  with  profound 
distrust.  From  the  very  start  the  belief  was  ineradicable  that 
the  civilian  demagogue  would  surrender  in  negotiation  what  the 
soldier  gained  by  the  sword.  Such  views  prevailed  in  all  armies, 
and  not  only  in  this  war  but  (e.g.,  on  the  showing  of  Bismarck's 
'  Memories  ')  long  before  our  time.  They  are  humanly  explainable 
and,  indeed,  justifiable. 

1  Statement  by  a  member  of  the  German  Opposition  who  seemed  to  know  what 
was  primarily,  or  even  exclusively,  intended  for  Austrian  ears.  (Author's  private 
diary.) 
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Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  heavy  task  of  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  been  lightened  had  the  soldiers  trusted  him 
a  little  more.  In  this  connection  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
engraved  upon  my  mind.  Since  so  many  people  pretend  to  write 
the  truth,  why  not  do  so  ? 

During  the  major  part  of  1917,  though  remaining  on  G.H.Q. 
Establishment  for  my  specialist  y^ork,  I  was  attached  to  the  Fifth 
Army  Intelligence,  and  lent  to  the  Third  Army  only  for  the  Arras 
battle,  to  the  Second  for  the  Messines  battle.  In  that  year, 
although  overwhelmed  with  the  work  consequent  upon  the  third 
battle  of  Flanders,  I  was,  as  a  notoriously  non-pliable  person,  on 
Wednesday,  September  26,  sent  to  a  Corps  Headquarters  for 
reasons  in  themselves  so  insufficient  as  to  arouse  my  suspicions. 
These  were  justified,  for,  on  my  return  to  Army  H.Q.  (Chateau 
Lovie)  late  in  the  evening,  I  heard  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
been  passing  through,  and  was  shown  by  another  Intelligence 
Officer  over  the  German  prisoner  cage  of  a  corps  in  close  proximity 
— a  cage  which  was  not  only  not  the  main  centre,  but  very  little 
used.  I  ascertained  that  there  all  the  physically  worst  specimens 
of  German  soldiery  had  been  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inspecting  Prime  Minister — an  achievement  of  which  several 
officers  were  very  proud. 

I  venture  to  disclose  this  incident  now,  not  with  a  view  to 
impugning  the  motives  of  an  officer  who  served  his  country  according 
to  his  lights,  but  to  establish  the  degree  of  error  that  could  be 
attained  by  men  who  had  unconsciously  become  victims  of  the 
friction  between  the  Civil  Power  and  the  Military  Authority, 
which  at  various  times  became  so  acute.  The  reader  will  agree 
that  this  was  hardly  the  most  appropriate  way  of  asking  for 
reinforcements,  which  were  already  the  prime  and  outstanding 
need  of  the  British  Fifth  Army. 

I  took  leave  to  point  out  the  folly  of  this  proceeding,  saying 
that  one  of  two  things  would  happen  :  either  the  Prime  Minister 
was  successfully  deceived — in  which  case  he  could  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  Army,  which 
presumably  had  incurred  enormous  casualties  (some  280,000 !) 
in  a  battle  with  a  motley  crowd  of  bow-legged,  hunch-backed, 
and  undersized  German  fieldgreys ;  or,  seeing  through  this 
flimsy  game,  his  trust  in  solid  information  from  military 
sources  was  justifiably  undermined.  Further  than  that  I  could 
not  go. 
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II.    THE  R6LE  OF  THE  '  INTELLIGENCE  '  BRANCH  OF  THE 
STAFF  IN  MABCH  1918. 

Leaving  this  subject,  we  come  to  the  crucial  question  of  the 
Ludendorff  offensive  of  March  21,  1918,  and  the  destruction  of 
Gough's  Fifth  Army,  to  which  I  ceased  being  attached  on  Feb.  4. 

The  determination  of  the  Germans  to  make  a  bid  for  a  decision 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt — nay,  the  enemy  positively 
advertised  his  resolve.  The  front  where  the  blow  was  to  fall 
became  known.  Here  is  the  evidence  1 : 

(1)  Enemy  troop  transfers  from  East  to  West,  and  significant 
changes  in  the  grouping  of  the  German  Armies. 

The  appearance  of  Von  Hutier  on  the  Western  front  (St. 
Quentin  area) ;  identifications  on  the  Sensee-La  Fere  front,2  and 
prisoners'  statements  of  divisions  in  other  sectors  of  the  Western 
front  being  held  in  readiness  to  relieve  those  engaged  in  the  forth- 
coming offensive. 

(2)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  Artillery  Flights  on  the  fronts 
Croisilles-La  Vaquerie  and  Bois  Grenier-Richebourg  to  a  degree 
not  attained  elsewhere.    Added  to  this,  on  prisoners'  evidence,  the 
training  of  Pursuit,  Reconnaissance,  and  Artillery  Flights  come 
from  Russia  in  the  back  area,  and  the  plan  to  raise  the  establishment 
of  a  Flight  from  6  to  9  machines. 

(3)  Certain  manifestations  of  enemy  activity  of  a  nature  to 
give  conclusive  proof  of  his  intentions  which,  however,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to  disclose. 

(4)  In  certain  areas,  e.g.  Mons,  an  increase  in  billeting  accom- 
modation ;  evacuation  of  civilians,  etc.,  etc. 

(5)  Enemy  raids ;    statistical  survey  of  these ;    consideration 
of  sectors  in  which  raiding  activity  was  greatest  and  analysis  of 
the  motives  underlying  such  raids.    The  fact  that  elements  of 
divisions  behind  the  line  participated. 

(6)  Enemy  work  on  trench  system  very  marked  on  fronts  where 
the  alleged  offensive  is  not  to  take  place.    In  the  area  where  it  is 
anticipated  many  new  screens,  bridges,  etc.,  and  much  road  repair, 
(e.g.  North  and  South  of  Bellenglise). 

Improvement  of  communications  north  of  the  Scarpe. 

(7)  Increase  in  ammunition  dumps  in  the    La    Bass6e    and 
Cambrai  areas. 

1  From  notes  written  at  the  time ;  the  above  purposes  to  be  no  more  than  a 
bare  resum6  of  a  mass  of  evidence. 

1  On  this  front  of  approx.  50  miles,  61  German  divisions  subsequently  came 
into  battle. 
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(8)  Increase  in  aerodromes,  and  enlargements  of  existing  ones. 
Very  marked  on  line  Lille-Lens-St.  Quentin-Laon,  but  noticeable 
also  in  Flanders. 

(9)  Abnormal  number  of  lights  in  back  areas  observed  by  aerial 
night  reconnaissances.1 

(10)  Finally,  the  evidence  of  deserters  and  prisoners. 

As  regards  this,  late  in  January  1918,  the  last  service  I  rendered 
to  the  Army  on  the  Western  front  was  the  examination  of  a 
prisoner,  which,  under  circumstances  which  cannot  be  here 
revealed,  was  carried  out  with  such  care  as  to  stand  by  itself  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  As  a  result,  the  front  of  attack  was  clearly 
established,  save  that  it  remained  obscure  how  far  south  it  would 
extend.  The  arrival  of  artillery  from  other  sectors  of  the  Western 
front  and  from  Russia,  as  also  the  appearance  of  Austrian  batteries, 
was  elicited.  Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  guns  and 
howitzers  of  recent  arrival  were  not  allowed  to  fire  for  fear  of 
disclosing  their  presence.  The  evacuation  of  the  civilian 
population  south  of  Lille  was  confirmed,  and  prisoner  made  the 
important  statement  that  the  German  raids  north  of  the  La 
Bassee  Canal,  which  were  apparently  '  unsuccessful,'  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  strength  of  the  British  artillery, 
an  offensive  in  the  Armentieres  area  being  current  talk,  among  the 
German  soldiers. 

Apart  from  this,  much  more  was  revealed  which  was  of 
importance,  such  as  the  practice  of  the  enemy  artillery  with  a 
standing  barrage  at  a  common  range  of  8300  yards,  under  control 
of  balloon  observation,  etc. ;  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  training 
of  his  storm  troops  ;  contemplated  tactical  formations  ;  unification 
of  minenwerfers  under  one  command,  etc.,  etc. 

A  good  deal  of  the  above  being  checkable  by  aerial  photography, 
it  followed  that,  unless  the  enemy  changed  his  plans  fundamentally 
(which  map  study  would  disclose),  the  fronts  of  his  attack  were 
almost  fully  known  eight  weeks  before  the  battle,  though  it 
remained  doubtful  which  offensive  would  mature  first — the  one 
in  the  south  against  the  Third  and  Fifth  British  Armies,  or  the 
one  threatening  at  Armentieres.  However,  there  being  reason,  on 
technical  grounds,  to  believe  that  the  enemy  desired  to  draw 
attention  to  his  preparations  on  the  Armentieres  front,  this  element 
of  uncertainty  was  also  being  eliminated  at  this  early  date. 

1  This  information  is  obviously  of  later  date,  namely,  mid-March  1918  ;  it  is 
here  included  as  a  matter  of  interea*. 
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Meanwhile  the  transcendent  administrative  changes,  conse- 
quent upon  the  reduction  of  the  British  Infantry  Divisions  from 
twelve  battalions  to  nine,  was  not  all,  the  Staff  of  the  Fifth  Army, 
which  was  faced  with  the  burden  of  the  coming  fight,  being 
renovated.  This  procedure,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  was  not 
calculated  to  make  for  continuity  of  thought,  and  was  bound  to 
entail  important  delays.1 

The  cry  was  for  reinforcements,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
unfortunate  occurrences  at  Etaples  of  the  previous  autumn  and 
the  grave  disorders  in  this  huge  camp  due  to  mismanagement, 
were  available  in  England. 

Were  they  asked  for  ?  Unquestionably.  But,  with  the 
necessary  insistence  calculated  to  impress  the  Government  ?  I 
can  only  relate  that  nine  weeks  later,  when  General  Gough  was 
down  and  out — his  army  having  sustained  the  biggest  defeat  in 
the  annals  of  British  military  history — turning  to  a  personal  friend 
on  his  staff,2  he  said  '  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  anything 
wrong.  Only,  in  shouting  for  reinforcements  I  ought  to  have 
shouted  louder.' 

That  was  very  much  my  impression  at  the  time  (end  of  January 
1918) ;  generals  at  war  have  a  last  argument  which  is  irresistible 
if  used.  «  .  . 

But  to  return  to  personal  recollections.  All  during  January 
special  duties  brought  me  to  every  Divisional  Headquarters  in  the 
P6ronne  area.  I  heard  complaints  that  on  our  extreme  right, 
where  '  No  Man's  Land '  was  unprecedentedly  wide,  the  Germans 
had  control  of  it,  their  patrols  being  encountered  at  night  behind 
our  line  of  Lewis  gun  posts.  Further,  as  regarded  this  line  of  Lewis 
gun  posts,  I  was  asked  to  represent  at  Army  H.Q.  that  it  included 
positions  abandoned  by  the  French  for  want  of  a  good  field  of 
fire.  This  matter  not  coming  within  my  scope,  it  was  arranged 
to  put  it  before  the  Army  Commander  through  his  French  inter- 
preter, who  sketched  certain  parts  of  the  front  for  him,  and  saw 
him  constantly.  .  .  . 

Those  people  who  argue  about  the  precarious  position  of  the 
British  Army  as  a  whole,  and  the  Fifth  Army  in  particular,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  larger  front  had  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of 

1  Even  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Fifth  Army  (General  Malcolm),  left  at  this  time  to 
assume  command  of  a  Division. 

1  On  the  testimony  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  remark  was  made.  (Author's 
private  diary.) 
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1918  with  effectives  approximately  120,000  rifles  less  than  at  the 
opening  of  the  preceding  year,  may  perhaps  be  reminded  of  the 
essential  fact  that  the  Fifth  Army,  under  the  terms  of  its  agreement 
with  the  French,  had  with  its  depleted  effectives  only  to  hold  out 
for  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  therefore  could  afford  to  yield 
ground  under  a  less  rigid  system  of  defence,  and  yet  attain  its 
purpose.  The  result  of  holding  the  line  in  the  manner  now 
proposed  was  to  me  as  to  many  officers  on  Divisional  Staffs  a 
foregone  conclusion.  On  my  recall  on  February  4, 1  never  doubted 
of  complete  disaster. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Cox — for  his  capacity  and  zeal  one  of  the  revelations  of 
the  war — had  become  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  at  G.H.Q. 
(Montreuil),  and,  in  absolute  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
Director  of  Military  Intelligence  in  London  (Major-General  Sir 
George  Macdonogh),  represented  the  enemy's  plans  as  disclosed 
by  the  information  at  hand — the  first  and  main  offensive  in  the 
south  to  be  followed  by  a  second  on  the  Armentieres  front. 

It  was  admittedly  hard  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  con- 
template an  advance  across  the  stricken  field  of  the  first  Somme 
battle,  as  it  entailed  going  over  ground  which  afforded  little  cover 
and  was  bereft  of  good  communications.  However,  this  intention 
had  been  revealed  as  long  ago  as  spring  1917  (that  is  to  say, 
soon  after  the  German  retirement  on  the  Somme  front),  by  a 
conscientious  objector  of  the  German  Field  Artillery  to  whom, 
incidentally,  we  also  owed  the  first  information  regarding  enemy 
experiments  with  a  gas  which  answered  the  description  of  the 
mustard  gas  subsequently  employed.1  In  view  of  this  prisoner's 
reliability,  his  statements  had  been  submitted  to  the  G.S.O.  I. 
Intelligence,  Fifth  Army,  and  carefully  discussed.2  Now,  early 
in  1918,  the  enemy's  advance  across  this  Somme  battlefield  was 
foreshadowed  by  a  formidable  accumulation  of  evidence. 

At  G.H.Q.,  however,  there  lingered  the  powerful  obsession  of 
the  Channel  Ports,  and,  notwithstanding  all  proofs,  the  belief 

1  July,  1917,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  battle  of  Flanders.     It  was  correctly 
described,  especially  as  to  its  effects,  but  the  advice  was  disregarded  in  the  same 
way  as  in  1915,  when  information  concerning  the  employment  of  cloud  gas  reached 
us  through  prisoners  long  before  the  event.     In  1917,  however,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  enemy  was  also  reported  to  be  experimenting  with  prussic  acid. 

2  The  credibility  of  this  witness  was  established  by  the  information  he  gave 
concerning  the  changes  in  the  establishment  of  the  German  Field  Artillery,  which 
was  speedily  confirmed. 
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persisted  that  it  was  the  enemy's  intention  to  force  a  battle  in 
Flanders — the  sole  argument  which  was  used  being  'intuition.' 
The  prestige  of  the  Intelligence  was  at  a  low  ebb,  because,  for 
special  reasons  which  do  not  concern  us  here,  its  advice  during 
the  Cambrai  battle  (late  autumn  1917),  as  expressed  through  the 
then  responsible  Brigadier-General  '  I '  B.E.F.  had  proved  wrong. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  German  offensive  threatening  in 
the  Cambrai  area  in  March  1918  was  not  rated  at  its  real  import, 
with  consequences  which  belong  to  history. 

After  the  blow  had  fallen,  and  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
General  Staff  was  proved  right,  heed  was  paid  to  its  warnings 
concerning  Armentieres.  The  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  the 
Germans  knew  to  be  opposed  to  them  and  determined  to  attack, 
was  conceded,  but  with  delay — since  the  enemy  offensive  matured 
on  the  day  before  this  relief  was  to  take  place,  namely  on  April  9. 

Such  is — in  its  barest  outlines — the  tragedy  of  error,  illustrated 
by  a  few  incidents  sporadically  selected,  the  title  of  the  tragedy 
being  '  The  Truth  about  1918.' 

One  word  more — and  that  with  reference  to  the  vexed  question 
of  unity  of  "command.  It  rested  in  the  last  resort  not  upon 
externals — as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe — not  solely  upon 
conflicting  ambitions  or  ill-timed  expressions  of  national  pride ; 
but  upon  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  French  High  Command, 
that  if,  during  the  anxious  period  which  was  bound  to  supervene 
between  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  and  the  arrival  of 
the  American  troops,  a  desperate  stand  had  to  be  made,  it  was,  as 
in  1914,  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  Ile-de-France  and  Paris,  and  not 
for  the  Channel  Ports.  To  the  French  strategists  it  was  the 
conditio  sine  qua  now. 
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